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The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  however  unstable  or  in- 
glorious it  might  appear  to  tliose  few  wlio  understood 
the  interests,  and  felt  for  the  honour  of  their  country, 
was  nevertheless  not  unwelcome  to  the  nation  in  general. 
The  British  ministry  will  alwaja  find  it  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  people  at  the  end  of  a  successful  campaign, 
than  at  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate  war.  The 
English  are  impatient  of  miscarriage  and  disjippointinent, 
and  too  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with  victory.  At  this 
period  they  were  tired  of  the  burdens,  and  sick  of  the 
disgraces,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  course 
of  seven  tedious  canipaigns,  Tliey  had  suffered  consi- 
derable losses  and  interruptions  in  the  article  of  com- 
merce, which  was  the  source  of  their  national  opulence 
and  power ;  they  knew  it  would  necessarily  be  clogged 
with  additional  duties  for  the  maintenance  of  a  conti- 
nental war,  and  the  support  of  foreign  subsidiaries;  and 
they  drew  very  faint  presages  of  future  success  either 
from  the  conduct  of  their  allies,  or  the  capacity  of  their 
commanders.  To  a  people  influenced  by  these  consider- 
ations, the  restoration  of  a  free  trade,  the  respite  from 
that  anxiety  and  suspense  which  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
never  fails  to  engender,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  de- 
liverance from  discouraging  restraints  and  oppressive 
impositions,  were  advantages  that  sweetened  the  bitter 
draught  of  a  dishonourable  treaty,  and  induced  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  the  peace,  not  barely 
without  mumiuriug,  but  even  with  some  degree  of  satis- 
fiiction  and  applause. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle  the  armies  were  broken  np ;  the  allies 
in  the  Netherlands  withdrew  their  several  proportions  of 
troops;  the  French  began  to  evacuate  Flanders:  and 
the  English  forces  were  re-embarked  for  their  own  coun- 
try. His  Britannic  majesty  returned  from  his  German 
dominions  in  November,  having  landed  near  Margate,  in 
Kent,  after  a  dangerous  passage ;  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  same  mouth  he  opened  the  session  of  Par- 
liament. By  this  time  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  first  two  personages  of  the  royal  family  had  been 
increased  by  a  fresh  accession  of  matter.     The  Prince  of 
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"Wales  liaJ  lield  a  court  of  Stainiarj",  in  qualltj  of  Duke 
of  Cornwall;  aad  revived  some  claims  attached  to  that 
digaity,  which,  had  tiiey  been  adaiitted,  would  have 
greatly  augmented  his  iufiuence  among  the  Cornish  bo- 
roughs. These  efforts  routed  the  jealousy  of  the  admi- 
nistration, which  had  always  considered  them  as  an  in- 
terest wholly  dependent  on  the  crown;  and,  therefore, 
the  pretensions  of  his  royal  highness  were  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ministry.  Ilia  adherents,  resenting 
tliese  hostilities  as  an  injury  to  their  royal  master,  imme- 
diately joined  the  remnant  of  the  former  opposition  in 
Parliament,  and  resolved  to  counteract  all  the  ministerial 
measures  that  should  fall  nndcr  their  cognizance  ;  at  least 
they  determined  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  thwarting 
the  servants  of  the  crown^  in  every  scheme  or  proposal 
that  had  not  an  evident  tendency  to  the  advantage  of 
the  nation.  This  band  of  auxiliaries  was  headed  by  the 
Earl  of  E— t,  Dr.  Lee,  and  Mr.  N — t.  The  first  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  eloquence  rather  plausible  tlian  pow- 
erful :  he  spoke  with  fluency  and  fire  ;  his  s|)irit  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  repartee 
severe.  Dr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  and 
irreproachable  morals,  particularly  versed  in  the  civil 
law,  n^hich  he  professed,  and  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country.  Mr.  N^t  was  an 
orator  of  middling  abilities,  who  harangued  upon  all  sub- 
jects indiscriminately,  and  supplied  with  confidence  what 
he  wanted  in  capacity  :  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
study  the  business  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to  understand 
the  machine  of  government;  and  was  tolerably  well 
heard,  as  he  generally  spoke  with  an  appearance  of  good 
humour,  and  hazarded  every  whimsical  idea  as  it  arose 
in  his  imagination.  But  Lord  Bolinghroke  ia  said  to 
have  been  the  chief  spring,  which,  in  secret,  actuated  the 
deliberations  of  the  prince's  court.  That  nobleman,  seem- 
ingly sequestered  from  the  tumults  ofa  public  life,  resided 
at  Battersea,  where  he  was  visited  like  a  sainted  shrine 
by  all  the  distinguished  votaries  of  wit,  eloquence,  and 
political  ambition.  There  he  was  cultivated  and  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  charms  of  his 
conversation.     The  prince's  curiosity  was  first  captivated 
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by  Ilia  cliaracter,  and  bis  esteem  was  afterwards  secured 
by  the  irresistible  address  of  that  extraordinary  person- 
age, who  continued  in  a  regular  profession  to  insinuate 
himself  still  further  aud  further  into  the  good  graces  of 
his  royal  patron.  How  far  tho  conduct  of  his  royal  high- 
ness was  iuHueuced  by  the  private  advice  of  this  nobleman 
we  shall  not  pretend  todeterniiue;  but,  certain  it  is,  the 
friends  of  the  ministry  propagated  a  report,  that  he  was 
the  dictator  of  those  measures  whicli  the  prince  adopted; 
and  that,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  attachment  to 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  he  concealed  his  real  aim, 
which  was  to  perpetuate  the  breach  in  the  royal  family. 
Whatever  hie  sentiments  and  motives  might  have  been, 
this  was  no  other  than  a  revival  of  the  o!d  ministerial 
clamour,  that  a  man  cannot  be  well  affected  to  the  king, 
if  be  pretends  to  censure  any  measure  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  weight  which  the  opposition  derived  from  these 
new  confederates  in  the  House  of  Commons  wag  still 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  power^  influence,  and  ability 
that  sustained  every  ministerial  project.  Jlr.  Pclhatn, 
who  chiefly  managed  the  helm  of  affairs,  was  generally 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  candour,  actuated  by 
a  sincere  love  for  bis  country,  though  he  had  been  edu- 
cated iu  erroneous  principles  of  government,  and  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  prosecute  a  fatal  system,  which  des- 
cended to  him  by  inheritance.  Atthis  time  he  numbered 
Mr.  Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and  was  moreover 
supported  by  many  other  individuals  of  distinguished 
abilities :  among  whom  the  first  place  in  point  of  genius 
was  due  to  Mr.  M.,  who  executed  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general-  This  gentleman,  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in 
North  Britain,  had  raised  himself  to  great  eminence  at 
the  bar,  by  a  most  keen  intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension, 
that  seemed  to  seize  every  object  at  first  glance ;  an  in- 
nate sagacity^  that  saved  the  trouble  of  intense  appli- 
cation ;  and  an  irresistible  stream  of  eloquence,  that 
flow'ed  pure  and  classical,  strong  and  copious,  reflectin^^ 
in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  the  subjects  over 
which  it  rolled,  and  sweeping  before  it  all  the  slirao  of 
formal  hesitation,  and  all  the  entangling  weeds  of  chi- 
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canery.  Yet  the  servants  of  the  crowu  were  not  so  im- 
plicitly attached  to  the  first  minrnter  a&  to  acquiesce  in  all 
his  plans,  and  dedicate  their  time  and  talents  to  the  sup- 
port of  every  court  measure  indiscrtniinately.  Tliia  was 
one  material  pointin  which  Mr.Pelham  deviated  from  tho 
maxims  of  his  predecessor,  who  admitted  of  no  contra- 
diction from  any  of  his  adherents  or  fellow-servants,  but 
insisted  on  sacrificing^  their  whole  perception  and  fa- 
culties to  his  conduct  and  disposal.  That  sordid  deference 
to  a  minister  no  longer  characterised  the  subordinate  in- 
struments of  the  administration.  Tt  was  not  unusual  to 
see  the  great  officers  of  the  government  divided  in  a  par- 
liamentary debate,  and  to  hear  the  secretary  at  war  op- 
posing with  great  vehemence  a  clause  suggested  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After  all,  if  we  coolly  con- 
sider those  arguments  which  have  been  bandied  about, 
and  retorted  with  s.uch  eagernesss  and  acrimony  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  divest  them  of  those  passionate 
tropes  and  declamatory  metaphors  which  tlio  spirit  of 
opposition  alone  had  produced,  we  shall  find  very  little 
left  for  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  sometimes  be  puzzled 
to  discover  any  material  source  of  disagreement. 

In  the  month  of  November  his  majesty  opened  the  Saaion 
session  of  Parliament  with  a  speecli,  acquainting'  them,  "i"'"'^ 
That  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  signed. 
by  all  the  parties  concerned  :  that  he  had  made  the  most 
effectual  provision  for  securing  the  rights  find  interests  of 
his  own  subjects;  and  procured  for  his  allies  the  best 
conditions  which,  in  the  ])resent  situation  of  affairs,  could 
be  obtained.  He  said  he  had  found  a  general  good  dis- 
position in  alt  parties  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy 
conclusion ;  and  observed,  that  we  might  promise  our- 
selves a  long  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Fi- 
naily,  after  having  remarked  that  times  of  tranquillity 
were  the  proper  seasons  for  lessening  the  national  debt, 
and  strengthening  the  kingdom  against  future  events,  he 
recommended  to  the  Commons  the  improvement  of  the 
public  revenue,  the  maintenance  of  a  considerable  naval 
force,  the  advancement  of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace.  This  speech,  as  usual,  was  echoed 
back  by  an  address  to  the  throne  from  both  Houses, 
containing  general  expreesions  of  the  warmest  loyalty 
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CHAP,    and  gratitude  to  Iiis  niajestT,  and  miptying  the  mosl 

'  .  perfect  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  the  articles  of  the 

'^''s-     treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapetle. 

The  nicnibers  in  the  opposition,  according  to  custom, 
cavilled  at  the  nature  ol'  this  address.  They  observed, 
that  the  late  pacification  was  t!ic  worst  and  most  inglo- 
rious of  all  the  had  treaties  to  which  the  English  nation 
had  ever  subscribed:  that  it  was  equally  disgraceful,  In- 
defiuite,  and  absurd  :  they  said,  the  British  navy  had 
gained  sutih  an  ascendancy  over  the  French  at  sea,  that 
the  sources  of  their  wealth  were  already  choked  up ;  that 
the  siege  of  Alaestricht  would  have  employed  their  anna 
in  tlie  Low  Countries  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians; 
and  that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries  would  hare 
thrown  the  superiority  into  the  scale  of  the  allies.  They 
did  not  fail  to  take  notice,  that  the  most  important  and 
origmaL  object  of  the  Mar  was  left  wholly  undecided  ;  and 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  their  promising,  in  the 
address,  to  make  good  such  engagements  as  his  majesty 
had  entered  into  with  bis  allies,  before  they  knew  what 
those  engagements  "were.  In  answer  to  these  objections, 
the  ministers  replied,  Tliat  the  peace  was  in  itself  rather 
better  than  could  be  expected ;  and  tliat  the  smallest 
delay  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
They  affirmed,  that  the  Dutch  were  upon  the  point  of 
concluding  a  neutrality,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
troops  would  ha-ve  been  withdrawn  from  the  allied  army; 
and  in  that  case,  even  the  addition  of  the  Russian  aux- 
iliaries would  not  have  rendered  it  a  match  for  the 
enemy.  They  asserted,  that  if  the  war  had  been  pro- 
longed another  year,  the  national  credit  of  Great  Britain 
must  have  been  entirely  ruined,  many  of  the  public  funds 
having  sunk  below  par  in  the  preceding  season,  so  that 
the  ministry  had  begun  to  despair  of  seeing  the  money 
paid  in  on  the  new  subscription.  With  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  Cape  Breton,  tlie  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  right  of  navigating  without  search  in  the  Ame- 
rican 8eas>  which  right  had  been  left  unestabHshed  in  the 
treaty,  they  declared*  that  the  first  was  an  unnecessary 
expense,  of  no  consequence  to  Great  Britain;  and  that 
the  other  two  were  points  in  dispute,  to  be  amicably 
settled  in  private  conferences  by  commissaries  duly  au- 
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thorized  ;  but  by  ao  means  articles  to  be  established  by 
a  gpiiernl  treaty. 

What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength,  it  endea- 
Tonred  to  makeup  with  spirit  and  perseverance.  Every 
ministerial  motion  and  measure  was  canvassed^  sifted, 
and  decried  with  uncorainon  art  and  vivacity :  but  all  this 
little  availed  against  tlie  single  article  of  superior  num- 
bers;  and  accordingly,  this  was  the  source  of  certain 
triumph  in  all  debates  in  which  the  servants  of  the  crown 
were  united.  The  nation  bad  reason  to  expect  an  im- 
mediate mitigation  in  the  article  of  annual  expense,  con* 
fiidering  the  number  of  troops  and  ships  of  war  which 
had  beeu  reduced  at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  but 
they  were  disagreeably  uinleceived  in  finding  themselves 
again  loaded  with  very  ext!*aordinary  impositions,  for  the 
payment  of  avast  debt  which  government  had  contracted 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
aidg  granted  by  Parliament.  The  committee  of  supply 
established  four  points  of  consideration,  in  their  delibe- 
rations concerning  the  sums  necessary  to  be  raised; 
namely,  for  fulfilling  the  engagements  which  the  Par- 
liament had  entered  into  with  his  majesty,  and  the  ser- 
vices undertaken  for  the  success  of  the  war;  for  dis- 
charging debts  contracted  by  government  for  making 
good  deficiencies ;  and  for  defraying  the  current  exjiense 
of  the  year.  It  appeared,  that  the  nation  owed  four-and- 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  above 
thirty  thousand  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  the  like  sum 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hessc-Cassel ;  and  near  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  The  Queen  of 
Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  North  BritJiin,  presented 
a  petition  praying  to  be  reimbursed  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  extorted  from  that  corporation  by 
the  son  of  the  pretender,  during  the  rebellion.  One 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were  owing  to  the 
forces  in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies;  besides 
near  half  a  million  due  on  extraordinary  expenses  incurred 
by  the  land  forces  in  America,  Flanders,  and  North 
Britain,  by  tiio  cfHce  of  ordnance,  and  other  services  of 
the  last  year,  to  which  the  ])arliamentary  provision  did 
not   extend.      The   remaining   debt   of   the    ordnance 
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amounted  to  above  two  liundred  and  thirty  thousanrf 
pounds  :  but  tlie  navy  bills  could  not  be  discharged  for 
less  than  four  millions.  An  addition  of  two  millions 
three  liundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  three  hundred 
thirty-three  pounds  fifteen  shillin^rs  and  two  pence  was 
also  required  for  the  current  service  of  the  year.  In  M 
word,  the  whole  annual  supply  exceeded  eig'Iit  million^ 
sterling — a  sum  at  which  the  whole  nation  expressed 
equal  astonishmeat  and  disgust.  It  was  charged  upon 
the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,  and  perry,  the  land-tax 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  annuities  on  the  sinking- 
fund,  an  application  of  one  million  from  that  deposit,, and 
&  loan  of  the  like  sum  to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  of 
next  session.  The  number  of  seamen  was  reduced  to 
seventeen  thousand,  and  that  of  the  land  forces  tM 
eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven, including 
guards  and  garrisons. 
Ejcorliii»nt  Every  article  of  expense,  however,  was  warmly  dis- 
thMmprsM  puted  by  the  anti-courtiers ;  especially  the  demand  of 
queen  op.  the  Quoen  of  Hungary,  which  was  deemed  unreasonably 
exorbitant  and  rapacious,  considering  the  seas  of  blood 
which  we  had  shed,  and  the  immensity  of  treasure  we 
bad  exhausted  for  her  benefit ;  and  surely  the  subjects 
of  this  nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  indul- 
gence of  this  nature^  granted  to  a  power  which  they  had 
literally  snatched  from  the  brink  of  ruin — a  power  whose 
quarrel  they  had  espoused  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
that  did  much  more  honour  to  their  gallantry  than  to 
their  discretion — a  power  that  kept  aloof,  with  a  state- 
liness  of  pride  peculiar  to  herself  and  family ;  and  beheld 
her  British  auxiliaries  fighting  her  battles  at  their  own  ex- 
pense; while  she  squandered  away,  in  the  idle  pageantry 
of  barbarous  magnificence,  those  ample  subsidies  which 
they  advanced  in  order  to  maintain  bor  armies,  and  fur- 
nish out  her  proportion  of  the  war.  The  leaders  of  the 
opposition  neglected  no  opportunity  of  embittering  the 
triumphs  of  their  adversaries  ^  they  inveighed  against  the 
extravagance  of  granting  sixteen  thousand  pouuda  for  the 
pay  of  general  and  staft' officers,  during  a  peace  that  re- 
quired no  such  establishment,  esj^ecially  at  a  juncture 
when  the  national  incumbrances  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  practise  every  expedient  of  economy.   They 
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even  combated  the  request  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  ^e 
indemnified  for  the  extraordinary  exaction  it  underwent 
from  the  rebels,  though  it  ajipcared  from  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  this  extraordinary  contribution  was  exacted 
on  .iccount  of  that  city's  peculiar  attaclitncnt  to  the 
reigning'  family;  that  it  had  always  invariably  adhered 
to  revolution  principles;  and,  with  an  unequalled  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  zeal  for  the  protestant  suceeBsion,  distin- 
guished itself  both  in  the  last  and  preceding  rebellion. 

But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on  certain  regu- 
lations which  the  ministry  wanted  to  establish  in  two 
billSj  relating  to  the  sea  and  land  service.  The  first, 
under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  amending,  explaining,  and 
reducing  into  one  act  of  Parliament  tlie  laws  relating 
to  the  navy,  was  calculated  solely  with  a  view  of  sub- 
jecting half-pay  officers  to  martial  law — a  design  which 
not  only  furnished  the  opposition  with  a  plausible  handle 
for  accusing  the  ministers,  as  intending  to  encroach  upon 
the  constitution,  in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
crown;  but  alaoalanned  the  sea-officers  to  such  adegrecj 
that  they  assembled  to  a  considerable  numbert  with  a 
view  to  deliberate  upon  the  proper  means  of  defending 
their  privileges  and  liberties  from  invasion.  The  result 
of  their  consultations  was  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  subscribed  by  tliree  admirals  and  forty-seven 
captains,  not  members  of  Parliament,  representing,  that 
the  bill  in  agitatioii  contained  several  clauses,  tending  to 
the  injury  and  dishonour  of  all  naval  oflficers,  as  well  as 
to  the  detriment  of  his  majesty's  service;  and  that  the 
laws  already  in  force  had  been  always  found  effectual 
for  securing  the  service  of  officers  on  half-pay  upon  the 
most  pressing  occasions :  they,  therefore,  hoped  that 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  new  hardships  and  dis- 
couragements; and  begged  to  be  heard  by  their  counsel, 
before  the  committee  of  the  whole  House,  touching  such 
parts  of  the  bill  as  they  apprehended  would  be  injurious 
to  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  his  majesty's 
navy.  This  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  by 
Sir  John  Noriis,  and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  whose  character  wag 
uDiveraally  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  nation.  This 
measure  had  like  to  have  produced  very  serious  conse- 
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qoence^.  Many  commanders  antl  subalterns  bad  re- 
paired to  tbe  Adtniraltj,  and  threatened,  in  plain  terms. 
I7«.  to  throw  up  their  commissions  in  case  the  bill  should 
]Mis«  into  a  law ;  and  a  general  ferment  was  begun  among 
all  the  subordinate  members  of  the  navy.  A  niotiou 
was  made,  That  the  pctilioTiers,  according  to  their  re- 
quest, should  be  heard  b^  their  counsel;  and  this  pro- 
posal was  strongly  urged  by  the  first  orators  of  the  anti- 
ministerial  association;  but  the  minister,  confiding  in 
hie  own  strength,  reinforced  by  the  abilities  of  Mr,  Pitt, 
Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  secretary  at  war,  strenu- 
ously ofiposed  the  motion,  which,  upon  a  division,  was 
thrown  out  by  a  great  majority.  The  several  articles  of 
the  bill  were  afterwards  separately  debated  with  great 
warmth ;  and  though  Mr.  Polham  had,  with  the  most 
disinterested  air  of  candour,  repeatedly  declared  that  ho 
required  no  support  even  from  his  own  adherents,  but 
that  which  might  arise  from  reason  unrestrained,  and 
full  conviction,  he,  on  thiis  occasion,  reaped  all  the  fruit 
from  their  zeal  and  attachment  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  implicit  complaisance.  Some  plausible 
amendments  of  the  most  exceptionable  clauses  were 
oflcrcd,  particularly  of  that  which  imposed  an  oath  upon 
the  members  of  every  court-martial,  that  they  should 
not,  on  any  account,  disclose  the  opinions  or  transactions 
of  any  such  tribunal.  This  was  considered  as  a  sanction, 
under  which  any  court-martial  might  commit  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  even  Par- 
liantcrit  it«elf  could  not  redress,  because  Jt  would  be  im- 
pn*(siiiblo  to  ascertain  the  truth,  eternally  sealed  up  by  this, 
iihf+urd  obligation.  The  amendment  proposed  was,  that 
the  nieodierHof  a  court  martial  might  re^'cal  the  transac- 
tions nnd  opinions  of  it  in  all  cases  wherein  the  courts 
of  juKtice,  iiM  the  law  now  stands,  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere, if  ref]uirc<l  tliereto  iiy  either  House  of  Parliament : 
a  very  reuHoniihIo  initigaiion,  whichj  however,  was  re- 
jected by  the  majority.  NeverthelesSj  the  suspicion  of 
an  iiitruded  tMicruacliniont  h:id  raiaed  such  a  clamour 
without  doiirN,  jind  <!ilVuMud  tlio  odium  of  this  measure  so 
^tiimrally,  that  ihi!  minister  thought  proper  to  drop  the 
projected  iirtide  of  war,  Mubjecting  the  reformed  officers 
of  the  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial;  and 
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tSe  l>ni  beinj^  also  softened  in  other  particulars,  during    chap. 
its  pastroge  through  the  Upper  Ilouse^  at  length  received  .  •^^''  . 
the  royal  assent.  ''*^' 

The  flame  "nhich  this  act  had  kindled  was  rather  in- oi>je<^(i»i» 
creased  than  abated  on  the  appearance  of  a  now  niutiny-[|',^y''y{j|"" 
bill  replete  with  divers  innovations,  tending  to  augment 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  anthority  and 
power  of  a  military  Jurisdiction,  All  the  articles  of  war 
established  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commons;  and  in 
these  appeared  a  gradual  spirit  of  encroachment,  almost 
imperceptibly  deviating  from  the  civil  institutes  of  the 
Eng-lish  constitution,  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
military  dominion.  By  this  new  bill  a  power  was  vested 
in  any  comniander-iii-chicf  to  revise  and  correct  any 
legal  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  by  which  the  members 
of  such  a  court,  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  a  civil 
jury,  were  rendered  absolutely  useless,  and  the  com- 
mamler  in  a  great  measure  absolute ;  for  he  had  not 
only  the  power  of  summoning  such  ofiicers  as  ho  might 
choose  to  sit  on  any  trial,  a  prerogative  unknown  to  any 
civil  court  of  Judicature;  but  he  was  also  at  liberty  to 
review  and  alter  the  sentence;  so  that  a  man  was  sub- 
ject to  two  trials  for  the  same  otTencej  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  jitdge  both  of  the  guilt  and  the 
punishment.  By  the  final  clause  of  this  bill,  martial 
law  was  extended  to  all  officers  on  half-pay;  and  the 
same  arguments  which  had  been  urged  ngainst  this  arti- 
cle in  the  navy  bill^  were  now  repeated  and  reinforced 
with  redoubled  fervour.  Many  reasons  were  offered  to 
prove  that  the  half-pay  was  allotted  as  a  recompense  for 
past  services ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill  affirmed,  that 
Bucli  an  article,  by  augmenting  the  dependents  of  the 
crown,  might  be  very  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  asserted, 
that  the  half-pay  was  granted  as  a  retaining  fee,  and  that 
origiually  all  those  who  enjoyed  this  indulgence  were 
deemed  to  be  in  actual  service,  consequently  subject  to 
martial  law.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  this  time  exercised  the 
office  of  paymaster-general  witli  a  rigour  of  integrity 
unknown  to  the  most  disinterested  of  all  his  predcces- 
Bora  in  that  department,  espoused  the  clause  in  dispute, 
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a  neeetttjj  extension  of  military  discipline,  irbic^h 

aid  oerer  be  attended  with  any  bad  consequence  to 

I7«&  the  libertr  of  the  nation.  The  remarks  nlucb  he  made 
on  this  occa.BioQ  implied  an  opinion  that  our  liberties 
wbully  existed  tu  dependence  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
BOTcreign,  and  the  virtue  of  the  armv.  "To  that  virtue 
(mid  lie)  we  trust  even  at  this  bour,  small  as  our  army 
if— to  that  virtue  we  must  have  trusted,  had  this  bill 
been  n]0<]el]ed  as  its  wannest  opposers  could  have  wished ; 
and  without  this  virtue,  should  the  Lords,  the  Commons, 
and  the  people  of  England,  entrench  themselves  behind 
parchment  up  to  the  teeth,  the  &word  will  find  a  passage 
to  the  vitals  of  the  constitution."  All  the  disputed  arti- 
cles of  the  bill  being  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  a  great 
majority,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Upper  House,  where  It 
excited  another  violent  contest.  Upon  the  question 
whether  officers  on  half-pay  had  not  been  subject  to 
martial  law,  the  judges  were  consulted,  and  divided  in 
their  sentiments.  The  Earl  of  Bath  declared  hia  opinion, 
that  martial  law  did  not  extend  to  reformed  officers ;  and 
opened  all  the  sluices  of  his  ancient  eloquence.  He 
admitted  a  case  which  was  ur^ed,  of  seven  officers  on 
half-pay,  who,  being  taken  in  actual  rebellion  at  Preston, 
in  the  year  1745,  had  been  executed  on  the  spot  by 
martial  kw,  in  consei|aence  of  the  king's  express  order. 
He  candidly  owned,  that  he  himself  was  secretary  at  war 
at  that  period ;  that  he  had  approved  of  this  order,  and 
even  transmitted  it  to  General  Carpenter,  who  com- 
maridcd  at  Preston ;  but  now  his  opinion  was  entirely 
cliHii|;c'<l,  He  observed,  that  when  the  forementioned 
reW'Uion  first  broke  out,  the  House  presented  an  address 
to  the  king,  desiring  Iiis  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
employ  alJ  half-pay  officers,  and  gratify  them  with  whole 
pay;  and,  indeed,  all  such  officers  were  voted  on  whole 
pay  by  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  afterwards  ap- 
prized of  thin  vote  hy  an  advertisement  in  the  gazette,  and 
ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  vopair  to  such 
placeH  im  hIiouUI  bo  appointed  ;  and  finally  commanded 
tti  repair  by  such  a  day  to  those  places,  on  pain  of  being 
Ktruck  off  the  half-jtay  list.  These  precautions  would 
Itnvc  licen  unnecessary,  had  they  been  deemed  subject 
to  martial  law;  and  the  penalty  for  non-obedience  would 
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have  been  merely  a  privation  of  tbeir  pensiona,  but 
tliey  would  have  fallen  under  the  punislimeut  of  death,  ^ 
as  deserters  from  the  service.  His  lordship  distingnisbed, 
with  great  propriety  and  precision,  between  a  step  which 
had  been  precipitately  taken  in  a  violent  crisis,  when  the 
pultlic  was  heated  with  apprehension  and  resentment, 
and  a  solemn  law  concerted  at  leisure,  during  the  most 
profound  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  spirited  op- 
position of  this  nobleman,  and  some  attempts  to  insert 
additional  clauses,  the  bill  having  undergone  a  few  in- 
considerable amendments,  passed  by  a  very  considerable 
majority. 

Immediately  after  the  mutiny-bill  had  passed  thePi'!|<"' 
Lower  House,  another  fruitless  etibrt  was  made  by  thetennufa 
opposition.  The  danger  of  a  standing  army,  on  whose '"'''''"''" 
virtue  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  de- 
pend, did  nut  tail  to  alarm  the  minds  of  many  who  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and 
gave  birtlt  to  a  scheme,  which,  if  executed,  would  have 
enabled  the  legislature  to  establish  a  militia  that  must 
have  answered  many  national  purposes,  and  acted  as  a 
constitutional  bulwark  against  the  excesses  and  ambition 
of  a  military  standing  force,  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  government.  The  scheme  which  patriotism  con- 
ceived was,  in  all  probability,  adopted  by  party.  A  hill 
was  brought  in,  limiting  the  time  beyond  which  no 
soldier,  or  non-commissioned  oflicer,  should  be  compelled 
to  continue  in  the  service.  Had  this  limitation  taken 
jilace,  such  a  rotation  of  soldiers  would  have  ensued 
among  the  common  people,  that  in  a  few  years  every 
peasant,  labourer,  and  inferior  tradesman  in  the  kingdom 
would  have  understood  tlte  exercise  of  arms  ;  and  perhaps 
the  people  in  general  would  have  concluded  that  a  stand- 
ing army  was  altogether  unnecessary.  A  project  of  this 
nature  could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  agreeable  to  the 
administration,  and  therefore  Ihe  bill  was  rendered  abor- 
tive ;  for,  after  having  been  twice  read,  it  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  Parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  never  appeared  in  the  sequel.  Such  were  the  chief 
subjects  of  debate  between  the  ministry  and  the  oppo- 
sition, composed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  the 
prince's  servants  and  the  remains  of  the  country  party. 
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their  property  without  an  adequate  consideration.  In  a 
few  days  a  second  address  was  offered  by  their  creditors, 
complaining  of  the  company's  mismanagement,  promising 
to  surrender  their  right,  as  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
should  prescribe  ;  praying  that  their  debts  might  be  in- 
tjuired  into;  and  that  the  equivaleut  to  be  granted  for 
the  corapany's  possessions  might  be  secured  and  applied, 
in  the  first  place,  for  their  benefit.  The  Commons,  in 
consequence  of  this  petition,  ordered  the  company  to 
produce  a  list  of  their  debts,  together  with  a  copy  of  their 
charter,  and  two  remonstrances,  which  their  creditors  had 
presented  to  them  before  this  application  to  Parliament. 
A  committee  of  the  whole  House,  having  deliberated  on 
these  papers  and  petitionsj  and  heard  the  company  by 
their  counsel,  resolved  to  give  them  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  charter*  lands,  forts,  settlements,  slaves, 
and  effects,  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  applied  towards  the 
payment  of  their  creditors,  A  bill  being  formed  accord- 
ingly, ]>assed  t!ie  Commons,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
Upper  House,  where  a  great  many  objections  were  started; 
and  for  the  present  it  was  dropped,  until  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable plan  should  be  concerted.  In  the  mean  time, 
their  lordships  addressed  his  majesty.  That  the  lords 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  might  be  directed 
to  prepare  a  scheme  on  tbis  subject,  to  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session :  that  instant  orders  should  be  given  for  the  pre- 
serving and  securing  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  and,  That 
proper  persons  should  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  those  forts  as  well  as  of  the  military  store?, 
slaves,  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  African  company,  so 
as  to  make  a  faithful  report  of  these  particulars,  with  all 
possible  expedition. 
SeKemeftT  The  ministry  having  professed  an  inclination,  and  in- 
thTuriil'^i  *i^6^  shown  a  disposition,  to  promote  and  extend  the  com- 
fiaLtiry.  mercc  of  the  kingdom,  tlicCommons  resolved  to  take  some 
steps  for  encouraging  the  white  fishery  along  the  uorthern 
coast  of  the  island,  which  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
wealth  to  our  industrious  neighbours,  the  Dutch,  who 
employ  annually  a  great  number  of  hands  and  vessels  in 
this  branch  of  commerce,  The  sensible  part  of  the  British 
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people,  r(?flecting  on  tbis  subject,  plainly  foroBaw  tliat  a 
fishery  under  due  regulations^  undertaken  \\itli  tbe  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  the  legislature,  would  not 
only  prove  a  fund  of  national  riches,  and  a  nursery  of 
seamen;  but  likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  any 
future  insurrections  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
diffuHing  a  sjilrit  of  industry  among  tbe  natives  of  that 
country,  ivlio  finding  it  in  their  power  to  become  inde- 
pendent on  tbe  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  would  soon 
enfianchise  themselves  from  that  slavish  attachment,  by 
which  they  had  been  so  long  connected  with  their  land- 
lords the  chieftainH.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  deliberate  on  the  sta-te  of  the  Britisli  fishery; 
and  upon  their  report  a  bill  "was  founded  for  encouraging 
the  whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  by  a 
bounty  of  forty  shillings  per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped 
for  that  undertaking.  The  bill  having  made  its  way 
through  both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  the 
merchants  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly 
in  North  Britain,  began  to  build  and  fit  out  ships  of  great 
burden,  and  peculiar  structure,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
fishery,  which  ever  since  hath  been  carried  on  with  equal 
"vigour  and  success.  Divera  merchants  and  traders  of 
London  having  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 
petition*  representing  the  benefits  tliat  would  accrue  to 
the  community  from  a  herring  and  cod  fishery,  est;tb!ished 
on  proper  principles,  and  carried  on  with  skill  and 
integrity,  this  remonstrance  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
upon  whose  resolutions  a  bill  was  formed ;  but,  before 
this  could  be  discussed  in  the  House,  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  and  of  consequence  this  measure  proved 
abortive. 

The  next  regulation  proposed  in  favour  of  trade  was 
that  of  laying  open  the  commerce  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  where  a  small 
monopoly  maintained  a  few  forts  nnd  settlements,  and 
prosecuted  a  very  advantageous  fur-trade  with  the  In- 
dians of  that  continent.  It  was  guggestcd,  that  the 
company  had  long  ago  enriched  themselves  by  their 
exclusive  privilege;  that  they  employed  no  more  than 
four  annual  ships;  that,  contrary  to  an  express  injunc- 
tion in  their  charter,  they  discouraged  all  attempts  to 
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discover  a  north-w^t  passage  to  the  East  Indies;  that 
tbey  dealt  cruelly  and  perfidiously  with  the  poor  ludians, 
who  never  traded  with  thenij  except  when  coiJipelled 
by  necessity,  so  that  the  best  part  of  the  fur-trade  had 
devolved  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain;  and  that 
their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  very  narrow  limits 
a  branch  of  commerce,  which  might  be  cultivated  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  iufinite  advantage 
of  Great  Britain.  Petitions,  that  the  trade  of  Hudson's 
Bay  might  be  laid  open,  were  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  mercliants  of  London,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Wolverhampton ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
deliberate  upon  thig  subject.  On  the  other  hand^  the 
company  exerted  themselves  in  petitions  and  private 
appbcations  for  their  own  preservation.  The  committee 
examined  many  papers  and  records;  and  the  report  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  whole  House.  Many 
evidences  were  interrogated^  and  elaborate  speeches 
made,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  At  length  a  ma- 
jority seemed  satisfied  that  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of 
Hudson^a  Bay  could  not  be  preserved  without  forts  and 
settlements,  wliich  must  be  maintained  either  by  an  ex- 
clusive company,  or  at  the  public  expense ;  and  as  this 
was  not  judged  a  proper  juncture  to  encumber  the 
nation  with  any  charge  of  that  kind,  the  design  of  dis- 
solving the  company  was  laid  aside  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  government  had,  during  the  war,  found  great 
difficulty  in  pressing  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy — 
a  practice,  which,  however  sanctioned  by  necessity,  is 
nevertheless  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  a  violent  outrage  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  The  ministry,  therefore,  had 
eniploj'cd  some  of  their  agents  to  form  a  scheme  for 
retaining  in  time  of  peace,  by  means  of  a  certain  allow- 
ance, a  number  of  seamen  who  should  be  registered  for 
the  purpose,  and  be  ready  to  man  a  squadron  upon  any 
emergency.  Such  a  plan,  properly  regulated,  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  commerce,  which  is 
always  distressed  by  the  practice  of  pressing  seamen ; 
aiid  at  the  same  time,  a  great  secui'ity  to  the  kingdom 
in  dangerous  conjunctures,  when  it  may  be  necessary 


to   equip   an   armament  at  a  minute's  wnrning.     Tlic    chap. 
House  of  CommoLs  being   moved    u{x>n    tiiis   subject,  ._ii^ 
agreed    to  divers  resolutions,  as  a  foundation   for  tlic      ^'**- 
bill ;  but  the  members  in  the  opposition  affecting  to  re- 
present this  measure  in  an  odious  light,  as  an   imitation 
of  the  French  method  of  registering  seamen  without 
their  own  consent,  Mr.  Pelhani  dropjicd  it,  as  an  un- 
popular project. 

Information  having  been  received  that  the  French  FmiUew 
intended  to  settle  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  t>o- ^|°^""{,y 
minica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  ojiporf* 
the  nation  had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  address  hta  majesty,  that  he  would  bo  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  for  laying  before  the  House 
copies  of  the  instructions  ^ivcn  to  the  governors  of 
Barbadoes  for  ten  years  last  past,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  these  neutral  islands;  but  whether  the  minister  was 
conscious  of  a  neglect  in  this  particular,  or  thought 
such  inquiries  trenched  upon  tlio  prerogative,  he  op- 
posed the  motion  with  all  his  might;  and  after  some 
debate,  the  previous  question  passed  in  the  negative. 
This  was  also  the  fate  of  another  motion  made  by  the 
Karl  of  E — t  for  an  address,  entreating  his  majesty 
would  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the  House  all  the 
proposals  of  peace  that  had  been  made  by  the  French 
king  since  the  year  which  ]>rGceded  the  last  rebellion, 
to  that  in  wliich  the  definitive  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Aix-la-Chapello.  This  they  proposed  as  a  previous 
step  to  the  Parliament's  fomdng  any  opinion  concerning 
the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
established.  Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  the 
opposition  was  as  much  excelled  in  oratory  as  out-num- 
bered in  votes.  Such  were  the  material  transactions  of 
this  session,  which  in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as 
usual  with  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty signified  his  hope,  that  the  Parliament,  at  tlieir 
next  meeting,  would  be  able  to  perfect  wliat  they  had 
now  begun  for  advancing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  tha 
kingdom.  He  likewise  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
seeing  public  credit  flourish  at  the  end  of  an  expensive 
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war ;  and  recommeuded  unanimity  as  the  surest  bulwark 
of  national  securitj.  fl 

While  tlie  niiiiistrj,  on  some  occasions,  cxlnbited  a" 
the   external  signs  of  moderation  and  good-buniour ; 
they    on    otbers   manifested    a   spirit   of  jealousy  and 
resentment,  wbich   seems   to  have   been    cbiblisb  and 
illiberal.     Two  or  three  young  riotous  students  at  Ox- 
ford, trained  up  in  prejudice,  and  beatcd  with  intem- 
perance,  uttered   some   expressions    over    their    cups, 
implying  their  attachment  to  the  family  of  the  pre- 
tender.     The   report  of  this   indiscretion   wm   indus- 
triously circulated  by  certain  worthless  individuals,  who, 
having  no  reliance  on  their  own  intrinsic  merit,  hoped 
to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  tools  of  party,  and  to 
obtain  favour  with  the  ministry  by  actiug  as  volunteers 
in  the  infamous  practice  of  information.   Though  neither 
the  rank,  age,  nor  connexions  of  the  delinquents  were 
such  as  ought  to  have  attra.cted  the  notice  of  the  public, 
the  vice-chaucollor,  beads  of  bouses,  and  proctors  of  the 
university,  knowing  the  invidious  scrutiny  to  which  their 
conduct  was  subjected,  thought  proper  to  publish  a  de- 
claration, signifying  their  abhorrence    of  all   seditious 
practices,  their  determined  resolution  to  punish  all  of- 
fenders to  the  utmost  ■severity  and  rigour  of  the  statutes; 
and  containing  peremptory  orders  for  the  regulation  of 
the  university.   Notwithstanding  these  wise  and  salutary 
precautions,  the  three  boys*  who,  in  the  beat  of  their 
intoxication  bad    drunk    the   pretender's   health,   were 
taken  into  custody  by  a  messenger  of  state;  and  two  of 
them  being  tried  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  found 
guilty,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through  the  courts  of 
Westminster  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  fixed  to 
their  foreheads;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  each;  to  be 
imprisoned   for  two  years,  and  fi.nd  security  for  thelt 
good  behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  years  after  tbeii 
enlargement,     llany  people  thought  they  saw  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Star-Chamber  revived  in  the  severity  oi 
this  punishment.     The  administration,  not  yet  satisfied 
with   the  vengeance   which  had  been  taken  on   these 
throe  striplings,  seemed  deterimiied  to  stigmatize  the 
university  to  which  they  belonged.     The  cry  of  Jacobit- 
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hm  was  loudly  trumpeted  against  tlie  whole  community,    chap. 
The  address  of  the  university  congratulating  his  majestv  •  '  '    '  . 
on  the  establisliment  of  the  peace  was  rejected  with  dis-      ^^*'^- 
dain,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  subject  their  statutes 
to  the  inspection  of  the  king's  council ;  hiit  this  rule 
being  argued  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  was  dis- 
missed, in  consequence  of  the  opiniona  given,  by  the 
judges.     Finally,  the  same  tribunal  granted  an  informa- 
tion against  Dr.  Purnel^  the  "vice^hancelior,  for  his  beha- 
viour in  the  case  of  the  rioters  above-mentioned;  but 
this  was  countcrnmnded  in  the  sequel,  his  conduct  ap- 
pearing un  excel  ft  ion  able  "P'*"  **■  ^^re  cool  and  impartial 
inquiry. 

In    proportion   as   Oxford   declined,    her  sister   uni-Dnkeof' 
versity  rose  in  the  favour  of  the  admiuistration,  which  ^,^^^"* 
she  at  this  period  cultivated  by  an  extraordinary  mark  cKsupbIIot 
of  compliance  and  attachment.     The  dignity  of  chan- "^Jj,^  ™" 
cellor  of  the  university  l^eing  vacated  by  the  death  of  camkiridge. 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  nation,  in  general  seemed  to 
think  it  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  a  compliment  at  all  times  due  to  that  rank; 
but  more  especially  to  the  then  heir  apparent*  who  had 
eminently  distinguished    himself  by  the  virtues   of  a 
patriot  and  a  prince.     He  had   even    pleased    himself 
■with  the  hope  of  receiving  this  mark  of  att-aohment  from 
a  seminary  for  which  he  entertained  a  particular  regard. 
But  the  ruling  members,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect 
of  advantage  in  glorifying  even  a  prince  who  was  at 
variance  witli  the  ministry,  wisely  turned    their   eyes 
upon  the  illustrious  character  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whom  tliey  elected  without  opposition,  and  installed  with 
great  magnificence;    learning,  poetry,   and    eloquence, 
joining  their  eflbrts  in  celebrating  the  sinning  virtues 
and  extraordinary  talents  of  their  new  patron. 

Although  opposition  lay  gasping  at  the  feet  of  power  Tumults 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  people  of  England  did|j^^^J^^"|°^ 
not  yet  implicitly  approve  all  the  measures  of  the  ad-  kingdom, 
ministration;  and  the  dregs  of  faction,  still  agitated  by 
an  internal  ferment,  thre^^'  up  some  ineffectual  hubbies 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Some  of  those  who 
made  no  secret  of  their  disaH'cction  to  the  reigning  family, 
determined  to  manifest  their  resentment  and  contempt 
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of  certain:  noblemen  and  others,  who  were  said  to  liave 
abaudoned  their  ancient  principles,  and  to  have  sacrificed 
their  consciences  to  their  interest.  Many  individuals, 
animated  by  the  fumes  of  inebriation,  now  loudly  ex- 
tolled that  cause  wliich  they  durst  not  avow  when  it  re- 
quired their  open  approbation  and  assistance ;  and 
tliough  tbey  industriously  avoided  exposing  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  the  cliancc  of  war  in  promoting  their 
favourite  interest  when  tlierc  was  a  possibility  of  success, 
tbey  betrayed  no  apprehension  in  celebrating  the  memory 
of  its  last  effort,  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  riot,  and  the 
clamours  of  intemperance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
LicbBeld  the  sportsmen  of  the  party  ajipeared  in  the 
highland  taste  of  variegated  drapery;  and  their  zeal  de- 
scending to  a  very  extraordinary  exhibition  of  practical 
ridicule,  they  hunted  with  hounds  clothed  in  plaid,  a  fox 
dressed  in  a  red  uniform.  Even  the  females  at  their 
assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  races,  affected  to 
wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which  the  prince-pretender 
and  his  followers  had  been  distinguished.  Divers  noble- 
men on  the  course  were  insulted  as  apostates ;  and  one 
pcrsonag-e,  of  high  rank,  is  said  to  have  undergone  a  very 
disagreeable  flagollation. 

Aa  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a  war  by 
the  sudden  dismission  of  a  great  number  of  soldiers  and 
seamen,  who  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness,  and 
finding  themselves  without  employment  and  the  meaua 
of  subsistence,  eno^ge  in  desperate  courses,  and  prey 
ujjon  the  communfty,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  provide 
an  opening,  through  which  these  unquiet  spirits  niigbt 
exhale  without  damage  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
moat  natural  was  that  of  encouraging  them  to  beconie 
members  of  a  new  colony  in  North  America,  which,  by 
being  properly  regulated^  supported,  and  improved,,  might 
be  tlie  source  of  great  advautiges  to  its  mother  country. 
Many  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  subjects  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  no  treaty  bad  as  yet  properly  ascertained.*  A  fort 
had  been  raised,  and  a  small  garrison  maiutiiined,  by  the 
King  of  Ciroat  Britain,  at  a  part  of  this  very  country, 
callwl  Anuajiolis  Roval,  to  ovemwe  the  French  neutrals 
settled  in  the  neig-hbourhood :  but  this  did  not  answer  the 
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purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Upon  every  rupture 
or  dispute  between  the  two  erowns»  these  planters,  for- 
getting tlieirneutnility,  intrigued  with  the  Indians,  com- 
municated intelH^ence  to  their  own  countrymen,  settled 
at  St.  John's  and  Cape  Bretou,  and  diii  all  the  ill  offices 
their  hatred  couhl  suggest  against  the  colonies  and  eub- 
jects  of  Great  Britain.  A  scheme  was  now  formed  for 
making  a  new  establishment  on  the  same  jjeninsula,  which 
shouhl  further  confirm  and  extend  the  property  and  do- 
minion of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  in  that  large  tract 
of  country,  clear  the  uncultivated  grounds,  constitute 
communities,  diffuse  the  benefits  of  population  aud  agri- 
culture, and  improve  the  fishery  of  that  coast,  which 
might  be  rendered  a  new  source  of  wealtli  and  commerce 
to  Old  England.  The  particulars  of  the  plan  being  duly 
considered,  it  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  who  approved 
of  the  design,  and  referred  the  execution  of  it  to  the 
board  of  trade  and  plantations,  over  which  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  presided.  This  nobleman,  endued  by  nature  with 
an  excellent  capacity,  which  had  been  diligently  and 
judiciously  cultivated,  animated  with  liberal  sentiments, 
and  fired  with  an  eager  spirit  of  patriotism,  adopted  the 
plan  with  the  most  generous  ardour,  and  cherislied  the 
infant  colony  with  paternal  affection.  The  commissi onerif! 
for  trade  and  plantations  immediately  advertised,  under 
tlie  sanction  of  his  majesty's  authority,  that  proper  en- 
couragement Mould  be  given  to  such  of  the  officers  and 
private  men,  lately  dismissed  from  the  land  and  sea  ser- 
vice, as  were  willing  to  settle  with  or  without  families,  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia;  that  the  fee-simple,  or  per- 
petual property^  of  fifty  acres  of  land  should  be  granted 
to  every  private  soldier  or  seaman,  free  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  quit-rente  or  taxes,  for  the  term  of  ten 
years;  at  the  expiration  of  which  no  person  should  pay 
more  than  one  shilling  per  annum  for  every  fifty  acres  so 
gi-anted  :  that,  over  and  above  these  fifty,  each  person 
should  receive  a  grant  of  ten  acres  for  every  individual, 
including  women  and  children,  of  which  his  family  should 
consist ;  that  further  grants  should  be  made  to  them  as 
the  number  should  increase,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
should  mauifest  their  abilities  in  agriculture;  that  every 
officer  under  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  land-service,  or 
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lientenaDt  in  the  navy,  should  be  gratified  vii\ 
acres  on  the  same  conditions:  tliat  two  hundred  acres 
should  be  bestowed  upon  ensigns,  three  hundred  upon 
lieutenants,  four  hundred  upon  eaptains,  and  six  hundred 
on  every  officer  above  that  degree,  with  proportionable 
considerations  for  the  number  and  increase  of  every  fa- 
mily :  that  the  lands  should  be  parcelled  out  as  Boon  as 
possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  and  a  civil 
government  established  ;  by  virtue  of  which  they  should 
enjoy  all  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
with  proper  security  and  protection :  that  the  settlers, 
with  their  families,  should  be  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  ■ 
and  maintained  for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival  at 
the  expense  of  the  government ;  which  should  also  sup- 
ply them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  as  far  as  should  bo  ■ 
judged  necessary  for  their  defence,  with  proper  materials 
and  utensils  for  clearing  and  cultivating  their  Innd,  erect- 
ing habitationsj  exercising  the  fishery,  and  such  other 
purposes  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for  their  support. 
The  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  encouragement  so 
inviting,  that  in  a  little  time  about  four  thousand  adven- 
turers, with  their  families,  were  entered,  according  to  the 
directions  of  the  board  of  trade,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  May  set  sail  from  England,  under  the  command  of^ 
Colonel  C'ornwallis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their 
governor,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  June  arrived  at 
tlic  place  of  their  destination,  which  was  the  harbour  of'B 
Chebuctou,  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  peninsula,  about  mid- 
way between  Cape  Canceau  and  Cape  Sable.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  secure  and  commodious  havens  in  the  whole 
world,  and  well  situated  for  the  fishery;  yet  the  climate 
is  cold,  the  soil  barren,  and  the  whole  country  covered 
with  woods  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  and  some  oak,  unfit  for  ■ 
the  purposes  of  timber;  but  at  the  same  time  extremely 
difficult  to  remove  and  extirpate.  Governor  Cornwallia 
no  sooner  arrived  in  this  harbour  than  he  was  joined  hy'M 
two  regiments  of  infantry  from  Cape  Breton,  and  a  com- 
pany of  rangers  from  Annapolis.  Then  lie  pitched  upon 
a  spot  for  the  settlement,  and  employed  liis  people  in 
clearing  the  ground  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  town  ; 
but  some  inconveniences  being  discovered  in  this  situa-^ 
tioii,  he  chose  another  to  the  northward,  hard   by  the 
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hnrbonr,  on  an  easy  ascent,  cnmmandin^  a  prospect  of  the  chap. 
wiiole  peninsula,  and  well  supplied  with  ^i^•ulets  of  fresh  ,  ^'^'- 
and  wholesome  water.  Here  he  bej^^n  to  build  a  town  JV48. 
on  a  regular  plan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of"  Halifax, 
m  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  bad  the  greatest  share 
in  founding  the  colony;  and  before  the  ajiproach  of 
winter  above  three  hundred  comfortable  wooden  houses 
were  built,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade. 
This  colony,  however,  has  by  no  means  answered  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  projectors ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  ardour  with  which  the  interests  of  it  were 
promoted  by  its  noble  patron,  and  the  repeated  indul- 
gence it  has  reaped  from  the  bounty  of  the  legislature, 
the  inhabitants  have  made  little  or  no  progress  In  agri- 
culture: the  fishery  is  altogether  neglected,  and  the  set- 
tlement entirely  subsists  on  the  sums  expended  by  the 
individuals  of  the  army  and  navy,  whose  duty  obliges 
them  to  reside  in  this  part  of  North  America. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  powerful  colony  in  Nova  French  at-' 
Scotia  couM  not  fail  giving  umbrage  to  the  French  in  |^™]^!^||^ 
that  neighbour}) oodj  who*  though  they  did  not  think  iBiami  of 
proper  to  promulgate  their  jealousy  and  disgust,  never-  °"'^sp- 
tbeless  employed  their  emissaries  clandestinely  in  sti- 
mulatiug  and  exciting  the  Indians  to  harass  the  colonists 
with  hostilities,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  effectually 
hinder  them  from  extending  their  plantations,  and  per- 
haps induce  them  to  abandon  the  settlement.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  part  of  America  in  which  the  French  court 
countenanced  such  perfidious  practices.  More  thau  ever 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  considerable  navy,  and 
an  extensive  plantation  trade,  they  not  only  exerted  un- 
common iudustry  in  re-establishing  their  marine,  which 
had  suffered  so  severely  during  tlie  war;  but  they  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  extend  their  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies,  by  settling  the  neutral  islands,  wliich  we 
have  already  mentioned.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  French  had  begun  to  settle  the  islanti  of  Tobago, 
sent  Captain  Tyrrel  thither  in  a  frigate,  to  learn  the  par- 
ticulars. That  officer  found  above  tliree  hundred  men 
already  landed,  secured  hy  two  batteries  and  two  ships 
of  war,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  a  further  reinforce- 
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be  immediately  obliged  to  quit  the  doniinioiis  of  liis  most 
Christian  inajestj.  Notice  of  this  agreement  was  accord- 
ingly given  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  the  young  ad- 
venturer, and  as  he  had  declared  he  would  never  return 
to  Italy,  JMoiis.  de  Courteille,  the  French  envoy  to  the 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  was  directed  by  his  sovereign 
to  demand  an  asylum  for  Prince  Edward  in  the  city  of 
Friboiirg.  The  regency  having  complied  in  this  parti- 
cular with  the  earnest  request  of  his  most  Christian  ma-^ 
jesty,  Mr.  Iturnaby,  the  British  minister  to  the  Helvetic 
body,  took  the  alarm,  and  presented  the  Tnajristracy  of 
Frihourg  with  a  remonstrance,  couched  in  such  terms  aafl 
gave  offence  to  that  regency,  and  drew  upon  him  a 
severe  answer.  In  vain  had  the  French  king  exerted 
his  influence  in  procuring  this  retreat  for  the  youngV 
pretender,  who,  being  pressed  with  repeated  messages 
to  withdraw,  persisted  in  refusing  to  quit  the  place,  to 
wliicb  he  had.  been  so  cordially  invited  by  his  cousin  the 
King  of  France,  and  where  he  said  that  monarch  had 
solemnly  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  he  would 
never  forsake  him  in  his  distress,  nor  abandon  the  in-B 
terests  of  his  family.  Louis  was  not  a  little  perplexed 
at  this  obstinacy  of  Prince  Kdward,  which  was  the  more 
vexatious,  as  that  youth  appeared  to  be  the  darling  of  the 
Parisians;  who  not  only  admired  him  for  his  own  ae- 
complishmentSj,  and  ]>itied  him  for  his  sufferings,  but 
also  revered  him,  aa  a  young  liero  lineally  descended  ■ 
from  their  renowned  Henry  the  Fourth.  At  length,  the 
two  English  noblemen  arriving  at  Paris,  as  hostages  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  seeing  him  ajipear  atfl 
all  public  places  of  diversion,  complained  of  this  circum- 
stance, as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  treaty  bo  lately  concluded.  The  French  ■ 
king,  after  some  hesitation  between  punctilio  and  con- 
venience,  resolved  to  employ  violence  upon  the  person  of 
this  troublesome  stranger,  since  milder  remonstrances  had 
not  been  able  to  influence  his  conduct;  but  this  resolu- 
tion was  not  taken  till  the  return  of  a  courier  whom  lie 
despatched  to  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ;  who  beingJ 
thus  informed  of  his  son's  deportment,  wrote  a  letter  to'j 
bim,  laying  strong  injunctions  upon  him  to  yield  to  the^ 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  acquiesce  with  a  good  graceH 
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in  tlie  stipulations  whicU  bia  cousin  of  France  liatl  found 
it  uecessarj  to  subscribe  for  tbe  interest  of  bis  realm.  , 
Edward,  far  from  complying  witb  tbis  adviee  and  injunc- 
tion, signified  his  resolution  to  rentain  in  Paris ;  and  even 
declared,  that  he  wouKl  pistol  any  man  who  should  pre- 
sume to  lay  violent  bands  on  bis  person.  In  consequence 
uf  tbis  bold  declaration,  an  extraordinary  council  was 
held  at  Vej^ailles,  when  it  was  determined  to  arrest  him 
without  further  delay,  and  the  whole  plan  of  this  enter- 
])rise  M'as  finally  adjusted.  That  same  evening,  the  prince 
entering-  the  narrow  lane  tliat  leads  to  tbe  opera,  the 
harrier  was  immediately  shut,  and  the  serJeant  of  the 
d  called  "To  arms;"  on  which  Monsieur  de  Vau- 
uil,  exempt  of  the  French  guards,  advancing  to  lid- 
ward,  "  Prince,  (said  he,)  I  arrest  you  in  tbe  king's  name, 
by  virtue  of  this  order."  At  that  instant  the  youth  was 
surrounded  by  four  grenadiers,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mischief  be  might  have  done  with  a  case  of  pocket- 
pistols  which  he  always  carried  about  him ;  and  a  guard 
was  placed  at  all  the  avenues  and  doors  of  the  opera- 
house,  lest  any  tumult  should  have  ensued  among  the 
populace.  These  precautions  being  taken,  Vaudreull, 
with  an  escort,  conducted  the  prisoner  through  the  gar- 
den of  the  Palais  Royal  to  a  house  where  the  Duke  de 
Biron  waited  with  a  coach  and  six  to  convey  bim  to  the 
castle  of  Vinceunes,  ivhither  he  was  immediately  accom- 
panied by  a  detachment  from  the  regiment  of  French 
guards,  under  the  command  of  that  nobleman.  He  had 
not  remained  above  three  days  in  Ids  confinement  when 
he  gave  the  French  ministry  to  understan  J,  that  be  would 
conform  himself  to  the  king's  intentions;  and  was  im- 
mediately enlarged  upon  giving  his  word  and  honour 
that  he  would,  mthout  delay,  retire  from  the  dominions 
of  France.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  in  four  days  from 
Fontainebleau,  attended  by  three  officers,  "who  conducted 
him  as  far  as  Pont-Beauvosin  on  the  frontiers,  where 
they  took  their  leave  of  him,  and  returned  to  Versailles. 
He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  the  road  to  Chamberri ; 
but  soon  returned  into  the  French  dominions,  and  pass- 
ing through  Dauphine,  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  he 
wag  received  with  extraordinary  honours  by  the  popes 
legate.     In  the  mean  time^his  arrest  excited  great  mur- 
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tise  laTvg  of  Bratidenburgli,  and  rePcucJ  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  tlie  frauds  of  cliicanery.     He  eiicou- 
raged  tbe  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufacture  ;  and  eveq  ■ 
Jaid   tlie  foundation  of  naval  commercp,  by  cstabllishiiig 
an  East  India  company  in  the  port  of  EmbdcD. 

Nop  did  tbe  French  ministry  neglect  any  measure  fl 
tliat  might  contribute  to  repair  the  damage  which  the 
kingdom  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  One 
half  of  the  army  was  disbanded:  the  severe  imposition 
of  the  tenth  penny  was  suspended  hy  the  king's  edict; 
a  scheme  of  economy  was  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
finances;  and  tlie  utmost  diligence  used  in  procuring 
materials,  as  well  as  workmen,  for  ship-buihling,  tliat 
the  navy  of  France  might  speedily  retrieve  its  former 
importance.  In  tbe  midst  of  these  truly  patriotic 
schemes,  the  court  of  Versailles  betrayed  a  littleness  of 
genius,  and  a  spirit  of  tyranny,  joined  to  fanatieisin,  in 
t]uarrelli:ng  with  their  Parliament  about  superstitious 
fonns  of  religion.  Tbe  sacraujcnts  had  been  denied  to 
a  certain  person  on  his  deathbed,  because  he  refused 
to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitns.  The  nephew  of 
the  defunct  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  Parliament, 
whose  province  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  affair: 
a  deputation  of  that  body  attended  the  king  with  the 
report  of  the  resolutions;  and  his  majesty  commanded 
them  to  suspend  all  proceedings  relating  to  a  matter  of 
such  consequence,  concerning  which  he  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  signifying  his  royal  pleasure.  This  inter- 
position was  the  source  of  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  Parliament,  which  had  like  to  have  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  intestine  troubles. 

At  Vienna  the  empress-queen  was  not  more  soli- 
citous in  promoting  the  trade  and  internal  manufactures 
of  her  dominions,  by  sumptuary  regulations,  necessary 
restrictions  on  foreign  superfluities,  by  opening  her  porta 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  proper  encouragement  to 
commerce,  than  she  was  careful  and  ]irovident  in  reform- 
ing the  economy  of  her  finances,  maintaining  a  respect- 
able body  of  forces,  and  guarding,  by  defensive  alliances, 
against  the  enterprises  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  on  whose 
military  power  she  looked  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
In  Holland,  all  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  stadt- 
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liolder  were  scarcely  siiflficient  to  allay  the  ferments  chap. 
excited  among  the  people,  by  the  provisional  taxation  ■  '  ..  "  . 
wliicli  bad  succeedecj  the  abolition  of  tbe  pachtera,  and  ''*^' 
was  indeed  very  grievous  to  the  subject.  As  this  was 
no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  the  Priiiee  of 
Orange  proposed  a  more  equitable  plan,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  tbe  States,  and  established  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. In  Italy  the  system  of  politica  seemed  to  change 
its  complexion.  The  King  of  Sardinia  effected  a  match 
between  one  of  tbe  Infanta.i  of  Spain  and  tbe  Prince  of 
Piedmont;  and  whether  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrians  in  the  last  war,  or  apprebensive  of  such  a 
powerful  neighbour  in  the  Alilane&e,  he  engaged  with 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  in  a  defensive  alliance, 
comprehending  the  King  of  the  Two  SicilieSj  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa,  and  the  Dukes  of  Modena  and  Parma. 
His  most  Catholic  majesty,  sincerely  disposed  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace,  and  encourage  every  measure  that 
could  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  liis  country,  was 
no  sooner  released  from  the  embarrassTnents  of  war, 
than  be  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal  economy;  to 
reduce  unnecessary  pensions,  discharge  the  debts  con- 
tracted in  the  war,  replenish  bis  arsenals,  augment  his 
Davy,  promote  manufactures,  and  encourage  an  active 
commerce  by  sea,  tbe  benefits  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
Spain  had  not  known  since  tbe  first  discovery  and  con- 
quest of  tbe  West  Indies. 

The  preparations  for  refitting  and  increasing  the  navy  ibboIchm 
of  Sjiain  were  carried  on  with  such  extraordinary  vigour,  ^^^  ^"" 
that  other  nations  believed  an  expedition  was  intended  saira. 
against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  who  had  for  some  time 
grievously  infested  the  trade  and  coasts  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean.    The    existence   of  this  and   other  predatory 
republics,  which  entirely  subsist  upon  piracy  and  rapine, 
petty  states  of  barbarous  ruflians,  maintained  as  it  were 
in  the  midst  of  powerful  nations,  which  they  insult  with 
impunity,  and  of  which  they  even  exact  an  annual  con- 
tribution, is  a  flagrant  rejiroach   upon  Christendom;  a 
reproach  tbe  greater,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  low,  selfish, 
illiberal  maxim  of  policy.     All  tbe  ])uwcr8  that  border 
on  the  Mediterranean,  except  France  and  Tuscany,  are 
at  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  for 
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that  reason  obliged  to  employ  foreign  ships  for  tTie  trans- 
portation of  their  raerchandige.  This  emplo^Tiient  na- 
turally devolves  to  those  nations,  whose  vessels  are  in 
no  danger  from  the  depredations  of  the  barbarians ; 
namely,  the  subjects  of  the  maritimo  powers,  who,  for 
this  puny  advantaf,re,  laot  only  tolerate  the  piratical  states 
of  Barbary,  but  even  supply  them  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, solicit  their  passes,  and  purchase  their  forbear- 
ance with  annual  presents,  which  are,  in  effect,  equiva- 
lent to  a  tribute :  whereas,  by  one  vigorous  exertion  of 
their  power,  they  might  destroy  all  their  ships,  lay  their 
towns  ia  ashes,  and  totally  extirpate  those  pernicious 
broods  of  desperate  banditti.  Even  all  the  condescension 
of  those  who  disgrace  themselves  with  the  title  of  allies 
to  these  miscreants  is  not  always  sufficient  to  restrain 
them  from  acts  of  cnielty  and  rapine.  At  this  very 
period  four  cruisers  from  Algiers  made  a  capture  of  an 
English  packet-boat,  in  her  voyage  from  Lisbon,  and 
conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  she  was  jilundered  of 
money  and  eiFects  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  afterwards  dismissed.  In  consequence 
of  this  outrage.  Commodore  Keppel  was  sent  with  seven 
ships  of  war  to  demand  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  com- 
promise certain  diEFerences  ■which  had  arisen  on  account 
of  arrears  claimed  of  the  English  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
The  Mussulman  frankly  owned  that  the  money  having 
been  divided  among  the  captors  could  not  possibly  be 
refunded.  The  commodore  returned  to  Gibraltar;  and 
in  the  sequel,  an  Algerine  ambassador  arrived  in  Lon- 
don  with  some  presents  of  wild  beasts  for  his  Britannic 
majesty.  This  transaction  was  succeeded  by  another 
injurious  affront  offered  by  the  governor  or  akayde  of 
Tetuan  to  Mr.  Latton,  an  English  ambassador,  sent 
thither  to  redeem  the  British  subjects,  who  had  been 
many  years  enslaved  in  the  dominions  of  the  ICing  of 
Morocco.  A  revolution  having  lately  happened  in  this 
empire,  Muley  Abdullah,  the  reigning  ruffian,  iiisistecl 
upon  the  ambassador's  paying  a  pretended  balance  for 
the  ransom  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  depositing  a 
considerable  sum,  which  had  already  been  jmid  to  a 
deceased  bashaw;  alleging,  that  as  he  (the  emperor) 
received    no   part    of   it,    the    payment    was    illegal. 
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Mr.  Latton  refusing  to  comply  with  this  arbitrary  demand,  CIIAP. 
his  liuusu  was  surrounded  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
who  violently  dra^^ged  his  secretary  from  his  presence, 
and  threw  him  into  a  dismal  subterranean  dungeon, 
where  he  continued  twenty  days.  The  English  slaves, 
to  the  numher  of  twenty-seven,  were  coudenmed  to  the 
same  fate:  the  ambaasador  himself  was  degraded  from 
his  character,  deprived  of  Ijis  allowance,  and  sequestered 
from  all  communication.  All  the  letters  directed  to 
him  were  interce[vted,  ami  interpreted  to  the  alcayde: 
two  negro  porters  were  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  all 
his  a[mrtmeiit8,  and  a  couple  of  soldiers  posted  at  his 
chamber-door;  nay,  this  Moorish  governor  threatened 
to  load  him  with  irons,  and  violently  seized  part  of  the 
presents  designed  by  his  Britannic  majesty  for  the  em- 
]>eror.  At  length,  finding  that  neither  Mr.  Latton  nor 
the  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  wliora  he  had  written, 
would  deposit  the  money»  without  fresh  instructions 
from  the  court  of  London,  the  barbarian  thought  proper 
to  relax  in  his  severity:  the  prisoners  were  enlarged, 
the  restrictions  removed  from  the  person  of  the  am- 
bassador, and  after  all  these  indignities  oHTered  to  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation,  the  balance  was  paid^  and 
the  affair  quietly  adjusted. 

Britain,  in  the  meanwhile,  Avas  altogether  barren  of  Di^turb- 
eveuts  which  might  deserve  a  place  in  a  general  history.  ^Lg^^d. 
Commerce  and  manufacture  flourished  again  to  such  a 
degree  of  increase  as  had  never  been  known  in  the 
island ;  but  this  advantage  was  attended  with  an  irre- 
sistible tide  of  luxury  and  excess,  which  flowed  through 
all  degrees  of  the  people,  breaking  down  all  the  mouada 
of  civil  policy,  and  opening  a  way  for  licence  and  im- 
morality. The  highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and 
assassination;  the  cities  teemed  with  the  brutal  votaries 
of  lewdness,  intemperance,  and  profligacy.  The  whole 
land  was  overspread  with  a  succession  of  tumult,  riot, 
and  insurrection,  excited  in  diHerent  parts  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  erection  of  new  turnpikes,  wliicli  the  legis- 
lature judged  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  inland 
carriage.  In  order  to  queW  these  disturhances,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  military  power;  several  individuals  were 
stain,  and  some  were  executed  as  examples. 
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In  the  month  of  Novenjber  the  session  of  Parliament 
was  opeued  uich  a  speech  from  the  tbroD^,  ia  which  his 
majesty  expressed  a  particular  pleasure  in  uieeting^  them 
at  a  titoe  nbeo  the  perfect  re-establisbmetitof  a  geaeral 
jieace  had  restored  to  his  people  the  blessiogs  of  quiet 
and  tranquillity.  He  said,  the  good  eSects  of  the»e 
already  appeared  In  the  flourii^hlng  condition  of  uatioaal 
coniraeree,  and  in  the  rise  of  public  credit,  which  were 
the  foundations  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  th^e  king- 
doms. He  declared  tliat,  during  the  summer,  he  had 
used  every  opportunity  of  cementing  and  securing  the 
peace;  that  it  was  his  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  for  the  preservation  of  il»  and  religiously 
adfiere  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered. 
Finally,  he  took  notice  of  the  good  disposition  he  had 
found  in  the  other  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapellc  to  cherish  tlic  public  tranquillity  of 
Europe;  and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  two 
Houses  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  naval  power,  as  the 
bulwark  of  national  security. 

When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of  thanks 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  first  paragraph  of  liis 
majesty's  speech  furnished  the  opposition  with  a  handle 
to  declaim  against  the  late  treaty.  Sir  Jolm  HjTide 
Cotton  observed,  that  the  peace  could  not  be  properly 
styled  complete,  as  nothing  had  been  stipulated  witli 
respect  to  the  article  of  "no  search;"  alluding  to  the 
interruption  our  commerce  had  sustained  from  the  Spa- 
niards iti  the  West  Indies ;  a  stipulation^  without  which 
both  FIouscs  of  Parliament  had  formerly  voted  that  there 
should  bo  no  peace  with  that  kingdom.  In  the  present 
conjuncture  of  aHairs  such  an  objection  savoured  rather 
of  party  than  of  patriotism  ;  aod  indeed  Sir  Jolm  declared, 
that  the  remarks  he  made  upon  the  occasion  were  rather 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  than  in 
hope  of  seeing  his  sentiments  espoused  by  the  majority. 
Some  sharp  altercation  was  used  in  the  debate  which 
arose  on  this  suiyect;  anil  many  severe  invectives  were 
levflled  at  those  who  negutiated,  as  Mell  as  at  lhf>so  who 
np|)roved  and  cunlirmoil  tim  treaty.  But  Sir.  I'elham, 
who  ttumtained  the  wluilo  weight  cif  the  <Iebate  on  the 
side  of  ad  mi  I  list  rat  ion,  answered  every  objection  with 
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equal  camlour  and  ability;  an  J  if  Le  failed  in  proving 
that  tlic  terms  of  peace  were  as  I'avourable  a^  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war, 
and  tlie  situation  of  the  contending  powers;  he  at  least 
demonstrated,  that  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the  king;- 
dora  to  acquiesce  for  the  present  in  the  treaty  wliich  had 
been  concluded,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  its  imper- 
fections by  subsequent  conventions,  amicably  opened 
among  those  powers  between  whom  any  cause  of  dispute 
remained.  With  respect  to  the  vote  of  both  Houses^ 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  Hyude  Cotton,  he  declared  that 
he  had  never  approved  of  that  step  when  it  was  first 
taken  ;  or,  if  he  had^  times  and  circumstances,  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  would  have  justified  his  deviating 
from  it  in  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  He  reminded 
them,,  that  a  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  had  once  voted 
"no  peace  while  any  part  of  the  West  Indies  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  king;"  yet  a  train 
of  incidents,  which  they  could  not  possibly  foresee,  after- 
wards rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  a  peace,  without 
insisting  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  condition.  In 
a  word,  we  must  own,  that  in  the  majority  of  debates  ex- 
cited in  the  course  of  this  eesaion,  the  ministry  derived 
their  triumphs  from  the  force  of  reason,  as  well  as  from 
the  weight  of  influence.  We  shall  always,  however, 
except  the  eiforts  that  were  made  for  reduciug  the  num- 
ber of  land-forces  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  maintaining  a 
greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  ministry  proposed. 
Oo  tltese  constitutional  points  the  Earl  of  Egniont,  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  expatiated  with  all 
the  energy  of  eloquence,  wliich,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  tiie  power  of  superior  numbers.  Ten  thousand  seamen 
W'ere  voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  notwith- 
standing his  majesty's  injunction  to  maintain  a  conside- 
rable navy  ;  and  the  number  of  land-forces  was  continued 
at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  The 
sums  granted  for  making  good  Ins  majesty's  engagements 
with  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mcntz,  and  the  Uuke 
of  Brunswick  Wolfeubuttle,  amounted  to  fifty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  tweoty-five  pounds  sterling. 
The  services  done  by  the  colonies  in  North  Amerioa» 
during  the  war,  were  gratified  with  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
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dred  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  forty-eispouuds. 
The  expense  incurred  hy  the  new  colony  of  Nova  Scotia 
exceeded  seventy-six  thousand  pounds.     A  snmlt  sum 

ITnas  voted  for  the  imj)rovement  of  Georgia ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  granted  towards  the  support  of 
the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  sum  total  granted  iu  this  session  arose  to  fourmilliouB 
one  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  sixty-one 
pounds  nine  shilling's  and  eleven  pence  Iialfpenny,  to  be 
raised  by  the  land-tax,  at  three  sliillings  in  the  pound  t 
the  malt,  and  other  duties,  the  surplus  of  divers  impo- 
eitions  remaining  in  the  bank  and  excbeqner;  one  million 
by  annuities,  at  tliree  per  cent,  charged  on  the  sinking 
fund,  until  redeemed  by  Parliament;  and  nine  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  the  excess  or  over|dus  of  moneys 
denominated  the  sinking-fund. 
Sciierae  for  Jiut  tile  Capital  measurs  which  distinguished  this  ses- 
ihe^nWKHiS'ou  of  Parliament  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on 
of  lite  u»-  i\iQ  public  funds  ;  a  scheme  which  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  minister,  without  any  national  disturbance 
or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe;  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  which  could  not  comprehend  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  government,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  and  expensive  war,  wliich  had  so  considerably 
drained  the  country,  and  augmented  the  enormous 
burden  of  national  debt,  to  find  money  for  paying  off 
sucli  of  the  public  creditors  as  miglit  choose  to  receive 
their  principal,  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  the 
interest.  It  was  not  very  much  for  the  honour  of  the 
opposition,  that  some  of  its  leading  members  endeavoured 
to  impede  this  great  machine  of  civil  economy,  by  taking 
opportunities  of  affirming  in  Parliament,  in  opposition  to 
his  majesty's  speech^  that  the  nation,  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  was  almost  entirely  exhausted  :  that 
commerce  drooped  and  declined  ;  that  public  credit  stood 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  ;  and  that  all  the  treatiea 
lately  concluded  among  the  difterent  powers  of  Europe 
were,  in  effect,  disadvantageous  and  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Brlt-ain.  In  answer  to  these  assertions, 
Mr.  Pelliam  undertook  to  prove,  from  the  register  of 
exports  and  imports,  that  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
ismorecxtensivcat  this  than  at  any  former  period  ;  and 
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that  the  public  credit  was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  an  chap. 
experiment,  which  he  would  not  presume  to  hazard,  ex- .  ^^^^ 
cept  upon  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  firmly  rooted,  ^'i*^- 
beyond  the  power  of  accident  and  factiou  to  shake  or  over- 
turn, lie  declared,  that  bis  design  of  reducing  the  in- 
terest upon  the  funds  was  the  result  of  the  love  be  bore 
his  country,  and  an  opinion  that  it  ivas  the  duty  of  the 
servants  of  tbe  crown  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  people. 
He  said  he  had  conferred  ou  this  subject  with  persons  of 
the  most  approved  knowledge  and  undoubted  experience ; 
and  chose  to  promulgate  the  method  proposed  for  alle- 
viating tbe  load  of  the  national  debt,  that  the  public,  in 
knowing  the  particulars  of  tbe  scheme,  might  have  time 
to  consider  them  at  leisure,  and  start  such  objectiuuH  as 
should  occur  to  their  reflection,  before  it  might  be  too 
late  to  adopt  anieodments.  He  observed,  that  nothing 
could  more  clearly  demonstrate  the  vigour  of  pubhc 
credit,  and  the  augmentation  of  national  commerce,  than 
the  price  of  stock,  wliich,  had  within  tliree  years  risen  to 
a  very  considerable  increase;  and  the  duties  ou  imports, 
which  in  nine  month?  had  added  one  million  to  the 
sinking-fund,  notwithstanding  a  very  extraordinary  sum 
wliich  had  been  paid  as  bounties  for  exported  corn.  He 
expressed  great  tenderness  and  regard  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  bad  advanced  their  money  for  the  aer\'ice 
of  the  government;  declaring  that  bis  aim  waa  to  con- 
trive a  fair,  honest,  and  equitable  method  for  lessening 
tbe  national  incumbrances,  by  lowering  the  interest, 
conformable  to  parhameutary  faith,  and  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  eternal  justice.  His  plan  was  accordingly  com- 
municated, canvassed,  and  approved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  act  passed  for  reducing  the  Interest  of 
the  funds  which  constitute  tbe  national  debt'.     In  pur- 

"  T]ic  resolutions  of  the  Commona  on  this  lie&d  wen  printed  ^ty  authority  ia 
Ihe  Lomlon  Uaietir,  aigniFyin^;,  Ih&t  tliOMi  who  were,  or  filiouM  be^  ]prupHetori 
lit  any  y^vt  ot  die  publLr  di'lt,  rrd-cemnbk  b^  law,  Jtiruircd  btrforc  MiohBclmsa, 
tn  tlie  )'Gnr  one  lliou&iuic)  aBVi.>n  Imnifrvd  mid  fortj-niii<?,  carrying  an  [nlGrvst  of 
four  \iev  centmn  'pet  annum,  w]ii>  »li4uli3,  do  or  bcfL>re  tlie  twenCy-ciglitlj  tiny  of 
Febninry  in  tlial  jedr,  BLljutfilifc  Ihiir  nftniL-o,  Bij!:nifj-iiig  tli>rU' cnHftent  tOACi-cpt  of 
an  iDtOTtfut  of  Ihrue  [>i!iiiid»  ptT  ceniiiin,  (o  cf.mm^^uce  from  (he  twtiily-tiftli  day 
of  December,  in.  ilie  yujir  oiio  ilioiwiuid  si'vini  Imniii^il  (iiiJ  iifty-wveti,  i»uliji>cl  to 
llic  Mimt  iirgviwuiia,  [I'Ijir'cb,  nnd  cIuuspb  of  reili'mptin",  to  wliich  tlidr  resiiecdve 
iuTDB  At  foui'  ptr  centum  were  then  linblt^^eiiuiild,  iu  tIeuoC  iti'dr  present  tnti-rcat, 
be  cnEillcd  to  fciur  pur  rentuiu  til]  tliu  twenly-ftflh  day  nf  De«cmlrer,  Vt  tUe  ycai* 
line  Oiousand  sewn  hundiej  uii]  tifty  ;  and  alitor  that  dny  tu  tbrce  poonila  ti*n 
fihililDgs  per  ceptum  iierauDuui,  ti]]  ihe  ti^euty-iifili  d&y  of  Decetiibrrene  thou- 
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eeanee  of  this  act,  for  tbe  r&duetion  of  the  interest^  the 
greatet  part  of  the  creditors  rompUed  with  the  terms 
proposed,  ami]  eubsoribed  their  respective  Mmuities  beforo 
tlte  cud  of  Febniary;  but  the  three  great  companies  at 
firet  kept  aloof,  and  refused  to  saWrihe  any  part  of  thdr 
cspitaL 

AJxJut  the  middle  of  JIarch  the  Cornmons  ordered  the 
proper  officers  to  lay  before  them  an  account  of  the  sums 
which  liad  been  snhi^cribed,  and  these  were  taken  into 
coosideration  by  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  It 
WM  then  that  Mr.  Pelliam,  as  chancellor  of  the  eicheqner, 
observed,  rhat  Ijegides  the  dehts  due  to  the  three  great 
companies  in  their  corj*orate  capacity,  all  the  rest,  carry- 
ing four  per  centum  interest,  had  been  subscribed,  except 
about  eight  or  nine  millions,  tlie  proprietors  of  which  had 
forfeited  the  favour  designed  them  by  Parliament;  but 
an  nintiy  of  tlieee  had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors^  who 
jierhajw  were  more  intent  on  distressing  the  government, 
than  solicitous  to  serve  their  friends ;  and  as  many  were 
foreigners,  reiiiding  beyond  sea,  who  had  not  time  to  take 
pro[»ef  advice,  and  give  the  necessary  instructions ;  and  as 
these  could  not  poysibly  be  distinguished  from  such  as  re- 
fuw  to  gubscribe  from  mere  ol>6tinacy  or  disalTection,  it 
might  be  tliooght  cruel  to  take  the  most  rigorous  advan- 
tage of  the  forfeiture  they  had  incurred.  ^\  ith  respect  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  stock  or  capital  belonging  to  the 
tlirof*  great  fouipanieH,  he  a«f*ertod,  that  many  of  them 
would  willingly  Iiave  suhecrilied  their  properties  within 
the  time  limited,  but  were  necessarily  excluded  by  the 
inajority  on  the  ballot;  and  as  it  waa  equally  impossible  to 
kiiiiw  ilioHowho  weruaguiiist  (.lie  question  on  the  ballot,  he 
thought  that  some  tenderness  waa  due  even  to  the  pro- 

MLiiA  ••von  lmn<1re<l  and  finj'-«e*«ii  :  and  no  p>K  of  that  debt,  except  what  wta 

diK-  Kj  <htf  KmI  IndJA  i;<jni|iaiiy,BhpuM  tw  ivdeeinablc  to  this  periiid  :  That  irany 
[fan  'tt  ihv  lutiinul  AnUl,  iticurred  before  lut  Ktdtfw^Fmati,  rvdeeina-lile  Ijy  Caw, 
Mb'l  cM.ery»M  ••>  ifilrfenl  n(  ffiUT  p*r  efriiHifa,  should  remain  uiinuliHcrilicd  un  or 
befom  (hs  tliirticlli  daj'br  May.thiiguvornmi'iitihiiutd  Jisy  off  (bii  |ij-inoina!.  For 
tllie  warpow  M»  rnnjcwly  wwt  eiutUed  Ui  borrow  of  any  jwpwm  or  iwrwiiiH,  bndieS 
jMiUtEn  nr  ecirpgniU*,  any  o«m  or  (ume  at  auovy  tu,t  exceeding  thnt  part  of  ihe 
hklicMial  •liil)(  wfal«li might  nmuii  uneatuoibad, la  bx:  i-liorged  o[i  %hc  sb Ling- fund, 
ii|ii>ri  nny  Icrrjn  rn't  i'iE(.'<'ril:liiH  ihc  riilii  of  inteP^t-l  in  tlio  rorvgoing  prnpcrsal. 

All  llifl  ilini"«  aiilniiliriMtfJ  to  Ihp  nnvru'iit  of  the  Eiit^reHt  w^jtv  sli])  oontiniied, 
au4  tb«  vuriiliiH  uf  ilmim  tm!iii-|iuMi«"J  "iili  'I'"  "'nl*ittg-fun.l  for  tht  diftrliarpc  nf 
ltiejprtrici[>al.  flnwlia  wrn^  •i|Mtiiinl  for  ihi*  ■iil)»ignpli(ni  ^l  iht  Excbei|Ui(Fr,  tlia  Dunk 
of  KiirImiiI,  ami  Iho  gaulh-Hi'iti  Jit>uiM  ;  KEit]  copiun  of  tiivsQ  rosolutiona  intni- 
mlllwfto  th*  iltncton  at  til  tha  muoiwi  corporalione. 
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pnetorsof  those  three  companies;  hia  opinion,  therefore, 
was,  that  tliey.  and  the  uncomplying  annuitants,  should  be 
indulged  with  further  ttrae  to  complete  their  subscrip- 
tions ;  but  in  order  to  preserve  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  respect  due  to  that  august  assembly,  they 
ought  not  to  be  gratified  with  such  advantageous  terms  as 
were  allowed  to  the  annuitantswho  at  first  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  the  proposals  offered  by  the  legislature.  For 
these  reasons  he  proposed,  that  although  the  term  of  sub- 
acribing  should  be  protracted  till  the  thirtiethday  of  May, 
the  encouragement  of  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
centum  per  aimum  should  not  be  continued  to  the  second 
subscribers  longer  than  till  the  fifth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  The 
proposal  being  approved, a  bill  was  framed  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  redeeming  such  annuities  as  should  not  be 
subscribed,  which  passed  through  both  Houses,  and  was 
enacted  into  a  law.  after  having  received  an  additional 
clause^  empowering  the  East  India  CompanVt  in  case  they 
should  subscribe  all  theirstock  bearing  an  interest  of  four 
per  centum,  to  borrow,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury, 
any  sums  not  exceeding  four  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  after  the  several  rates  of  interest  before  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  by  the  publicj  and  one  million  more  at 
three  per  centum  per  annum.  They  were  also  vested  with  a 
power  to  raise  money  by  bonds  as  formerly  ;  yet  so  as  the 
whole,  including  the  annuities,  should  not  exceed  what 
they  were  by  former  acts  empowered  to  borrow.  The 
objections  to  the  execution  of  this  project,  which  by  many 
were  deemed  insurmouutable,  entirely  vanished  before 
the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  caution  of  the  minister; 
who  had  secured,  among  the  monied  men  of  the  nation, 
the  promise  of  such  sums  as  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  pay  off  the  eapifjil  belonging  to  those  creditors  who 
might  refuse  to  accept  the  interest  thus  reduced.  The 
second  subscription  had  the  desired  effect.  The  three 
great  companies  acquiesced,  aud  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  scrupulous  annuitants  j  the  na- 
tional burden  was  comfortably  lightened,  and  the  sink- 
ing-fund considerably  increased  without  producing  the 
least  perplexity  or  disturbance  in  the  commonwealth;  a 
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circumstance  that  could  not  fail  totxcite  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  all  Cliristemloni. 

The  mutioy-bill  for  the  ensuing  year  was  mitigated 
with  an  essential  alteration,  relating  to  the  oath  of  secresy 
imposed  upon  the  menibers  of  every  court-martia.1,  who 
were  now  released  from  this  reserve,  if  required  to  give 
evidence,  by  due  course  of  law,  in  any  court  of  judicature; 
and  whereas,  by  the  former  mutiny-bill,  a  general  was  em- 
powered to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sentence  by  court- 
martial  as  often  aa  he  pleased,  and,  on  that  pretence,  to 
keep  in  confinement  a  man  who  had  been  acquitted  upon 
a  fair  trial,  it  was  now  enacted,  that  no  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  any  court-martial,  and  signed  by.  the  president, 
should  be  more  than  once  liable  to  reviaal.  Colonel 
George  Townshcnd,  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Townshend, 
who  had  equally  distinguished  himself  by  hia  civil  and 
military  accomplishments,  proposed  another  clause,  for 
preventing  any  non-commissioned  officer  being  broke  or 
reduced  into  tlie  ranks,  or  any  soldier  being  punished,  but 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  He  gave  the  House 
to  understand,  that  certain  persons  attended  at  the  door, 
who  from  the  statioc  of  noii-commissioiiied  officers  liad 
been  broke,  and  reduced  into  the  ranks,  without  trial,  or 
any  cause  assigned ;  and  he  expatiated  not  only  upon  the 
iniquity  of  such  proceedings,  but  also  upon  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
officer.  A  warm  debate  was  the  consequence  of  this 
motion,  which,  however,  was  overruled  hy  the  majority. 

Among  oilier  regulations  made  in  the  course  of  this 
session  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British  manufac- 
tures, a  large  duty  was  laid  upon  Irish  sail-cloth,  which 
being  sold  at  an  under  jirice,  was  found  to  interfere  with 
the  same  species  of  commodity  fabricated  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain;  and,  for  the  further  beaelit  of  this  last, 
the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  which  had  been 
deducted  from  a  defective  fund,  was  now  made  payable 
out  of  the  customs.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  of 
such  importance  to  the  nation,  aa  the  act  which  they 
passed  for  encouraging  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar- 
iron  from  the  Britis^li  colonies  in  North  America.  Every 
wcll-wi»her  to  his  coimtry  reflected  with  concern  on  the 
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nature  of  tlte  British  truth'  with  Sweden,  from  which  king-  chap. 
Horn  the  subjects  of  hia  Britamiic  niajosty  imported,  more  .  '^''^''  . 
iron  aiid  steel  than  all  the  other  countries  m  Europe,  '^so. 
For  this  article  they  paid  a  very  great  balance  in  ready 
money,  wliich  the  Swedes  ag^atn  expended  in  purchasing 
from  the  French,  and  other  mercantile  powers,  those 
necessaries  and  sujierflnities  with  which  they  mi^ht  have 
been  as  cheaply  funnshed  by  Great  Britain,  In  t!ie 
mean  time  the  English  colonies  in  America  were  re- 
stricted hy  severe  duties  from  making  advantage  of  their 
own  produce,  in  exchanging  their  iron  for  such  com- 
modities as  they  were  under  the  neceSisity  of  procuring 
from  their  mother-country.  Such  restriction  was  not 
only  a  cruel  grievance  upon  our  own  settlements, 
but  also  attended  with  manifest  prejudice  to  the  Inte- 
rest of  Great  Britain,  annually  drained  of  great  sumg 
in  favour  of  an  ungrateful  nation,  from  which  no 
part  of  them  returned  ;  whereas  the  iron  imported  from 
America  must  of  necessity  come  in  exchange  for  our  own 
manufactures.  The  Commons  having  appointed  a  day 
for  taking  thig  affair  into  consideration,  carefully  ex- 
amined into  the  state  of  the  British  commerce  carried  on 
with  Sweden,  as  well  as  into  the  accounts  of  iron  im- 
ported from  the  plantations  in  America;  and  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  having  resolved,  that  the  duties  on 
American  pig  and  bar-iron  should  be  removed,  a  bill '' 

l>  Tlie  moBt  rentBrkable  circnmBtMiae'  attecidinfr  the  prngrriaB  oT  thiit  bill,  xhich 
nini^<^  its  way  llirgiijiilL  tjolli  H'Hlwa>ltpd  ulitninuil  (he  rnvnl  assiiRl,  wan  Ui«  ii umber 
of  ccintradiL'iory  ]><.'ti(i(iLi4  in  f&vour  and  in  1^^t^jIJ(lJL■e  of  il,  vvlii|i<  it  ri'mnincd  under 
coCiHiOc'rAUan,  The  tfiTinem  uf  Ituiht-r  in  nml  ftliout  the  tou'n  of  £^liefiickl,  in  Yiirk- 
ehirc,  rtpripscnlei],  tlmt,  if  the  liill  ^liuuid  ji-BBa,  the  Enjjiish  iroii  woiilil  be  under- 
Bold  ;  ecinsenueiiiij  a  great  numbiir  nf  furtvaces  nnd  forg**  would  be  diseciiilinBeJ  ; 
in  iLiat  eoBn  the  voode  UKi  Tur  fuel  u'otil'l  «tni>d  uriQut,  &Qd  thv  uuners  be  de- 
nrived.  cf  oak  bark  BulRcic^iit  for  tlio  Ci')iitiiiiintiM  and  fiippnrl  oi  their  iitrciipaliau. 
They  neverthclcas  onned,  thai,  abnuld  tlie  duty  be  teffloVed  from  pig-ii^n  only,  no 
Buch  confK-tnieiiot'a  <?uiilil  be  appvehended  ;  because,  slinuld  the  mirnber  of  fur- 
Daces  bo  knsened,  tlial  vt  forijvs  w.mM  ha  ineif  ased,  Tliiw  was  likealse  the  plea 
ureed  in  divprn  irrnonEtninfiCH  by  iMnBl«r»  of  Inin-norkA,.  ^nClemen,  and  frce- 
hfildcrs,  who  had  tnu^ts  of  w-oAil-land  Ili  tbtrif  iii'^iWiiAaiDD.  The  n^TlcrB^  pro^ 
prielim,  and  famiera  of  fiirnacea  and  iroo  forgoi,  bchinging  to  Shetheld  snd  \la 
ll«igbb44l']loiid,  vnllLi^Eid  upoD  the  grent  expense  [hey  hud  incunrrd  in  erecting 
aiiri  Enpporiing  iron-'worhi',  by  mejinH  of  whiirb  great  numbera  of  hie  tiiajtKty'a 
subjrcWt  were  eoiiifprtaMv  fluj)]i€.fted.  They  esprffiped  their  apprehcnuioii,  ihu 
should  tlic  bill  [lass  into  a  Inv.,  it  ctruld  not  m  any  degreu  lessen  Ihi-  cCiTi^liWlpLion 
of  Swediuh  iron,  «bieh  was  iiBi;d  for  pur|>OKes  wliicii  weilhcr  lh«  Americiin  nor 
Brilish  irflli  "-ould  finawcr;  but  that  th*  propoeej  edeouragemenl,  considwHtig 
the  plenty  atid  clienpnewi  of  ■wo(ni  in  ArncrifA,  n-ciild  i-'nable  the  coJiQniee  lit  under- 
Keli  tile  Drititili  in.n,  a  Lmiich  of  tmfliv  vliidi  noiild  Ite  tmUklly  dtfilfoyed,  to  (ho 
mill  of  ninny  ibmiBand  iKbouirer^j  uh>i  nmild   be  comp'lltd  to  seek  their  liveli- 
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CHAP,    was  brought  in  for  that  pTir}>ose,  containing'  a  clause,  liow- 
^^^'  _,  ever,  to  prevent  hie  majesty's  subjects  from  making  steel, 


Che  BriLiali 

herring 

flaher/. 


Uso.  and  establishing  mills  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron  within 
the  British  colonies  of  Ainorica;  Ibis  precaution  being 
taken,  that  the  colonists  might  not  interfere  with  the 
manufactures  of  their  mother-country. 
Ei*e(ionof  The  next  commercial  improvement,  of  which  we  shall 
take  notice,  was  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
British  wliite  herring  and  cod  fisheries.  This  was  like- 
wise the  resiilt  of  mature  deliberation,  importing^  that 
a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton  should  be  granted, 
and  paid  out  of  the  customs  to  all  new  \es8els  from 
twenty  to  four-score  tons  burden,  which  should  be  built 
for  that  purpose,  and  actually  employed  in  the  fishery: 
that  a  society  should  be  incorporated,  under  the  name  of 
the  Free  British  Fishery,  by  a  charter,  not  exclusive,  with 
power  to  raise  a  capital  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  that  three  pounds  ten  shillings  per 
centum  per  annum  should  be  granted  and  paid  out  of 
the  customs  to  the  proprietors  for  fourteen  years,  for  so 
much  of  the  capital  as  should  be  actually  employed  in 
the  said  fisheries.  Corresponding  chambers  were  pro- 
posed to  he  erected  in  remote  parts  of  North  Britain, 
for  taking  in  subscriptions,  and  prosecuting  the  trade, 
under  the  directions  of  the  company  at  London;  and 
the  nation  in  general  seemed  eager  to  dispute  this  branch 

tioo4  in  foreign  comiUies,  They  likewise  suggested,  tlmC  if  all  the  iron  rnnnafu- 
turera  of  Grt^ftt  Uniaiii  sliuald  be  <ibiigcd  to  depend  upon  n  eup]il;y  of  iron  rrnrn 
tllii  filantBtiiina,  wliich  must  ricr  bo  reoilcrcd  prvfBriuuB  bj'  the  Ua^card  -oF  Lllg 
Bsju  and  Lhi!  eiieiuj',.  the  man ufact ares  would  probablj'  ditcn^'  tor  want  of  mata- 
m!a,  and  many  thousMid  fiunilies  l>e  reduced  io  wnm  4»d  mistfry,  Ou  the  oihw 
huid,  tlid  ironnioriiicrB  and  jtmitliB  belonging  tU'  the  tluurishiDe  luwii  of  Birmiug- 
liam,  ill  Warwicksliiro,  ffcSciilcd  d  (lotitiuii,  declaritig,  that  tlie  Ull  would  ba  uf 
threat  beneht  lu  tho  trado  uf  tlio  lutkm,  ns  it  -nuuld  eniible  tlie  cidoiiiste  to  mnkD 
largcir  retoniB.  of  their  4iwn  [intducc,  aail  oncaarsifio  llieio  to  take  b  greater 
quantity  of  ilie  British  lufltnifaciurvs.  Tli^y  nffinimd,  thai  ail  the  iron  works  in 
tho  kulaad  at  Great  Brit&in  did  not  supply  hAlf  the  ijuantity  of  thnt  metal  siifiicicnt 
to  carry  •>□  tht  tti&t>uf&ct\in  i  tlint  if  Ihia  deficiency  could  be  Hupiilii^d  fttMO 
tlieculuDi«B  in  AmcrifB,  tho  importation  would  ceiiae,  And  conMidemlile  suma  qF 
money  bu  iwved  to  iho  nation,  They  gb^rved,  (liPt  the  imporiaiticin  of  'ma  from 
America,  couJJ  uo  mure  atfect  tlic  in>]i-worlcB  and  freeholders  of  the  hJngdom  thui 
the  like  quantity  imp'Hrttd  from  unj  ulher  couotry  ;  but  they  IMTuycd  tluit  tba 
people  of  Aniericra  might  be  rcatrainiji!  from  (^reeling  glitting  ur  rolling  milh,  nr 
fnrgefl  for  pEaliiig  iron,  as  thoy  would  interfere  wilil  (lie  uisuufactureB  of  Grent 
Brilsiii. 

Many  rcmonaCrancGS  to  the  same  effect  were  presented  ffotn  different  \>ul»  of 
tho  kingdom  ;  and  it  aLppeared,  upon  tha  mwt  exact  iniuiry,  that  tlie  cDi-oiirage- 
mrntof  AmertCBn  irou  woiiJd  iit^ve  extremely  beaefirt^ial  to  the  kingdom,  aa  illttid 
been  found,  nputi  ttia).  Applicable  to  all  the  ama  of  Swvdi&ti  iron,  and  aa  good  in 
every  re«f>cct  u  thi;  pr>.[(ijce  of  that  country. 
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or  commerce  with  the  suhjecta  of  Holland,  whom  they    chap. 

considered  as  ungi-ateful  interlopers.     In  the  Hovise  of. „_!. 

Peers,  however,  the  bill  met  with  a  formidable  opposi-  ''*"■ 
tioii  from  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Lord  Sandys,  who 
justly  observed,  tliat  it  was  a  crude,  indigested  Bcheme, 
which,  iu  the  execution,  wouhl  never  answer  tlie  expec- 
tations of  the  people:  that  in  contending  with  tlie  Dutch, 
who  are  the  patterns  of  unwearied  industry,  and  the  most 
rigid  economy,  nothing  could  he  more  absurd  than  ajoint- 
Btock  company,  which  is  always  clogged  with  extraor- 
dinary expense;  or  than  the  resolution  of  fitting  out 
vessels  at  the  port  of  London,  where  ail  sorts  of  mate- 
rials, labour,  and  seamen  are  bo  much  dearer  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  great 
distance  and  dangerous  voyage  between  the  metropolis 
and  the  Sound  of  Brassa  in  Shetland,  the  rendezvous  at 
which  all  the  herring-busses  were  to  assemble  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  fishing  season.  They  likewise  took 
notice  of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt.,  used  in  curing  the  fish 
for  sale,  and  the  beef  for  provision  to  the  mariners;  a 
circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  discourage  adven- 
turers from  embarking  in  a  commerce  which,  at  be«t^ 
yields  but  very  s^lender  profits  to  the  trade  in  particular, 
how  important  soever  it  might  prove  to  the  community 
in  general.  These  objections  were  answered  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Granville,  who  seemed 
to  think  that  this  branch  of  trade  could  not  be  fairly  set 
on  foot  without  such  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  no 
single  individual  would  care  to  advance;  that  a  joint- 
atock  company  would  be  able  to  prosecute  the  fishery  at 
a  smaller  expense  than  that  which  particular  traders 
must  necessarily  incur;  that  the  present  spirit  of  the 
nation,  which  was  eagerly  bent  upon  trying  the  experi- 
ment, ought  not  to  be  balked  by  delay,  lest  it  should 
evaporate ;  and  that  though  the  plan  was  not  unexcep- 
tionable, the  defects  of  it  might  in  the  sequel  be  remedied 
by  the  legislature.  In  a  word,  the  bill  was  adoj>ted  by 
tiie  majority,  with  a  small  amendment  in  the  title,  which 
produced  some  disquiets  in  the  Lower  House;  but  thi& 
dispute  was  compromised,  and  it  was  enacted  into  a  law 
towards  the  close  of  the  session.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  public  than  the  sanction  of  the 
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by  tbe  countenance  and  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  adherents.  They  accordingly  opened  houses  of 
entertainment  for  their  partisans,  solicited  Totes,  circu- 
lated remonstrances^  and  propagated  abuse:  in  a  word, 
they  canvassed,  with  surprising  spirit  and  perseverance, 
against  the  whole  interest  of  St.  James's.  Mobs  were 
hired,  and  processions  made  on  bath  sides,  and  tbe  city 
of  Westminster  was  filled  with  tumult  and  uproar.  The 
mutual  animosity  of  tbe  parties  seemed  every  day  to  in- 
crease during  tbe  electioHt  and  a  great  number  of  un- 
qualified votes  were  presented  on  both  sides;  alt  the 
powers  of  insinuation,  obloquy,  and  ridicule,  wore  em- 
ployed to  vilify  and  de]>reciate  both  candidates.  At  length, 
the  poll  being  closed,  a  majority  of  votes  appeared  in 
behalf  of  Lord  Trenthara;  butascrutiny  being  demanded 
by  the  other  side,  the  returning  officer  complied  with 
their  request.  The  speaker  of  the  Lower  House  had 
issued  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ  of  election  about  the 
middle  of  November  ;  and  towards  tbe  end  of  February 
Mr.  Fos,  secretary  at  war,  standing  up,  and  observing 
that  no  return  bad  yet  been  madcj  thought  proper  to 
move,  that  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  the  messenger  extra- 
ordinary attending  the  great  seab  the  under-sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  high-baililT  of  Westminster,  should 
attend  next  morning,  and  give  an  account  of  their  issuing, 
delivering,  and  executing  the  writ  of  election.  These 
being  examined,  and  the  high-bailiff  declaring  that  he 
would  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  in  the  scrutiny, 
which  had  been  demanded  and  was  begun,  Mr.  Speaker 
explained  to  him  some  particulars  of  his  duty;  in  tbe 
discharge  of  which,  he  was  given  to  understand  he  might 
depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  House,  should  he 
meet  with  any  obstruction  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
surmount.  By  the  violence  and  caprice  with  which  a 
great  number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both  sides,  the 
scrutiny  was  protracted  a  long  time,  and  the  return  at^ 
tended  wnth  some  extraordinary  consequences,  which 
shaU  be  particularized  among  the  transactions  of  tbe 
next  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  present  session  of 
Parliament  was  closed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  commending  the  Commons 
for  having  seized  the  very  first  opportunity  of  reducing 
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the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  without  the  least-  in-    chap. 
friiigement  upon  the  (aitli  of  Parliament;  and  congratu-  .   ^^^ 
lating  them  on  the  flourishing  state  of  the  public  credit,      '7m. 
which   could    not  fail  to  add   strength   and  reputation 
to  the  govemnteut,  both  at  home  and  ahroad.     Imme- 
diately after  the  rising  of  the  Parliament,  his  majesty 
appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
Beuee,  and  embarked  for  tlio  contincntj  in  order  to  visit 
his  German  dominions. 

The  month  of  .lanuarj'anil  the  beginning  of  February  E»rih- 
were  distingaishcd,  the  first  day,  by  a  very  remarkable  ^^^^^"* 
aurora  borealis,  appearing  at  niglit  to  the  north-east,  of 
a  deep  and  dusky  red  colour,  hke  the  refiertion  of  some 
great  fire,  for  which  it  was  l>y  many  people  mistaken; 
and  the  eoruscations,  unlike  those  that  are  generally 
observed,  did  not  meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in  a  point  some 
degrees  to  the  southward.  February  was  uahcred  in  by 
terrible  peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  such 
a  tempest  of  windj  hail,  and  rain,  as  overwhelmed  with 
fear  anil  consternation  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  where 
it  chiefly  raged.  On  the  eiglith  day  of  the  same  month, 
between  twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  people  of 
London  were  still  more  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  shook  all  the  houses  with  such 
violence,  that  the  furniture  rocked  on  the  floors,  the 
pewter  and  porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves,  the  cham- 
ber-bells rang,  and  the  whole  of  this  commotion  was  at- 
tended with  a  clap  or  noise  resembling  that  produced  by 
the  fall  of  some  lieavy  piece  of  furniture.  The  shock 
extended  through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
Bter,  and  was  felt  on  both  sides  the  river  Thames,  from 
Greenwich  to  the  westward  of  London  ;  but  not  per- 
ceptible at  any  considerable  distance.  On  the  very  same 
day  of  the  nest  month,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  again 
affrighted  by  a  second  shock,  more  violent  than  the  first, 
and  abundantly  more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  from  tliefr  repose.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  successiou  of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a 
rumbling  noise,  hke  tliat  of  a  heavy  carriage  rolling  over 
a  liotlow  pavement.  The  shock  itself  consisted  of  re- 
peated vibrations,  which   tasted  some  seconds,  and  vio- 
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lently  shook  every  house  from  top  to  bottom.  Again 
the  cliairs  rocked,  the*  shelves  clattered,  the  small  bells 
rang,  and  in  some  places  public  clocks  were  beard  to 
strike.  Many  persons,  roused  by  this  terrible  visitation, 
started  naked  from  their  beds,  and  ran  to  their  doors 
and  "windows  in  diatraction :  yet  no  life  was  lost,  and  no 
house  overthrown  by  this  concussion,  though  it  was  so 
dreadful  as  to  threaten  an  Immediate  dissolution  of  the 
globe.  The  circumstance,  however,  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  ignorant,  weak,  and  superstitious 
minds,  which  were  tlie  more  affected  by  the  consideration 
that  the  two  shocks  were  periodical;  that  the  second, 
which  happened  exactly  one  month  after  the  first,  had 
been  the  more  violent;  and  that  the  next,  increasing  in 
proportion,  might  be  attended  with  the  most  dismal 
consequences.  This  general  notion  was  confirmed,  and 
indeed  propagated,  among  all  ranks  of  people,  by  the 
admonitions  of  a  fanatic  soldier,  who  publicly  preached 
np  repentance,  and  boldly  prophesied  that  the  next  shock 
would  happen  on  the  same  day  in  April,  and  totally  de- 
stroy the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  Consider- 
ing the  infectious  nature  of  fearand  superstition,  and  the 
emphatic  manner  in  which  the  imagination  had  been 
prepared  and  preposses.sed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
prediction  of  this  illiterate  enthusiast  should  have  con- 
tributed, in  a  great  measure,  to  augment  the  general 
terror.  The  churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sin- 
ners: the  sons  of  riot  and  profligacy  were  overawed  into 
sobriety  and  decorum.  The  streets  no  longer  resounded 
■with  eseei-ations,  or  the  noise  of  brutal  licentiousness; 
and  the  hand  of  charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those 
whom  fortune  had  enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted 
city,  fled  to  the  country  with  hurry  and  precipitation, 
insomuch  that  the  highways  were  encumbered  with. 
hors.es  and  carriages.  Many  who  had,  in  the  beginning, 
combated  these  groundless  fears  with  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  ridicule,  began  insensibly  to  imbibe  the  con- 
tagion, and  felt  their  hearts  fail  in  proportion  as  the  hour 
of  probation  approached :  even  science  and  philosophy 
were  not  proof  against  the  unaccountable  ettects  of  this 
communication.  In  after-ages  it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that,  on  the  evening  of  the  eightli  day  of  April,  the  open 
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skirted   the  inctro]>oIig  were  filled  with  an    chap, 
incredible  number  of  people   assembled    in  chairs,  in  .  ^''^'" 
chaises,  and  coache?,  as  well  as  on  foot,  who  waited  in      i'""' 
the  most  fearful  sugpense  until  morning,  and  the  return 
of  day,  disproved  the  trutli  of  the   drea^led  prophecy. 
Then  their  fears  vanished:  they  returned  to  their  re- 
spective habitations  in  a  transport  of  joy;  and  were  soon 
reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices,  which  they  seemed 
to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once  more  bade 
defiance  to  the  vengeance  of  Fleaven. 

By  this  time  all  the  ^raols  in  England  were  filled  with  PeBtiienti"! 
the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy,  which,  having  been^^j^niti^ 
dismissed  at  the  peace,  and  either  averse  to  labour,  or  ^'isOiu 
excluded  from  employment,  bad  naturally  preyed  upon  ^*^" 
the  commonwealth.  Great  numbers  of  those  wretches 
who,  by  proper  regulations,  might  have  been  rendered 
serviceable  to  the  community,  were  executed  as  ex- 
amples; and  the  rest  perished  niiserablVj  amidst  the 
Btencb  and  horrors  of  noisome  dungeons.  Even  the 
prison  of  Newgate  was  rendered  so  infectious  by  the 
uncommon  crowds  of  confined  felons,  stowed  together 
in  close  apartments,  that  the  very  air  they  breathed 
acquired  a  pestilential  degree  of  putrefaction.  It  was 
this  putrified  air  which,  adhering  to  the  clothes  of  the 
malefactors  brought  to  trial  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey 
in  May,  produced  among  the  audience  a  pestilential 
fever,  which  infected  and  proved  fatal  to  the  lord  mayor 
of  London,  to  one  alderman,  two  of  the  judges,  divers 
lawyers  who  attended  the  session,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  jury,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  spectators. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  disasters  for  the  future,  the 
gaols  were  cleansed,  and  accommodated  with  ventilatorSj 
which  exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  a  circulation  of  fresh 
air;  and  other  humane  precautions  were  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoners. 

The  all&irs  of  the  continent  underwent  no  remarkable  DiipucM 
alteration.     An    ambassador   extraordinary   being   sent  R„^'i^^i 
to  Petersburgh  from  tlte  court  of  London,  declared  to  Sweden, 
the  czarina's  minister,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  occasioned  by  the  hostilities  com- 
mitted   by   the    former   po^ver,    his    Britannic   majesty 
would  consider  Russia  as  the  aggressor,  and  the  czarina 
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couW  not  expect  that  he  would  suppiv  her  xvith  the  suc- 
cours which  he  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  funiisb  for  her 
defence,  in  case  she  eliould  be  attacked.  A  declaration 
of  the  same  nature  was  made  by  tbo  ambassador  of  her 
imperial  ninjesty  the  Queen  of  Ilmigary,  wbjJe  the  mi- 
nisters of  France  and  Prussia,  who  were  in  strict  alliance 
with  Sweder,  gave  her  to  understand,  that  tliey  would 
punctually  fuliil  their  engagements  with  the  court  of 
Stockholm,  should  she  actually  invade  the  Swedish  ter- 
ritorieg  of  Finland.  The  spirit  with  which  the  King 
of  Prussia  exerted  himfaelf  on  this  occasion  gave  infinite 
umbrage  to  the  czarina,  who,  indeed,  expressed  her  re- 
sentment, by  treating  the  niinister  of  Brandenburgh 
wiEli  contemptuous  neglect,  and  even  refused  to  favour 
him  witli  an  audience,  till  he  should  bo  vested  with  the 
character  of  aniba!*sador.  Thus  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
misunderstanding  between  those  two  powers,  which,  in 
the  sequel,  grew  up  to  the  most  bitter  animosity,  and 
served  to  inflame  those  dissensions  which  have  desolated 
the  fairest  provinces  of  Germany.  The  remonstrauco 
of  his  Prussian  majesty  with  respect  to  the  troubles  of 
the  north  was  couched  in  such  terms  as  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  court  of  Petersburgb.  The  Russian  mi- 
nister retired  from  Berlin  without  the  ceremony  of 
taking  leave,  and  the  Prussian  ambassador  Warendorf 
was  recalled  from  the  court  of  the  czarina. 

The  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  not  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  disputes  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
He  had  another  object  in  view,  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerned the  interest  of  his  German  dominions;  and  had 
set  on  foot  two  negotiations  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  commerce  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  Ilia 
first  and  principal  aim  was,  in  conjunction  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  to  take  such  measures  as  would  secure 
the  succession  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  Archduke 
Joseph,  eldest  eon  and  heir  to  the  reigning  emperor. 
As  the  previous  step  to  that  elevation,  it  was  proposed 
to  elect  this  young  prince  king  of  the  Romans;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  majority 
not  only  of  tlie  electors,  but  also  in  tlie  diet  of  the  em- 
pire, through  which  the  proposal  must  have  passed. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned  to  reconcile  this  expedient 
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to  the  German  princes.  Sub«;irlies  were  offered  by  the 
maritime  powers  of  England,  and  the  States-General,  to 
the  Electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologn;  and  a  treaty  of  the 
same  nature  was  concluded  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy,  amounting 
to  forty  thousand  pountls  sterling-,  two-thirds  to  be  paid 
by  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest  by  the  States-General, 
engaged  to  keep  in  readiness  a  body  of  six  thousand 
infantry,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  maritime  powers^  though 
not  to  act  against  the  emperor  or  empire ;  and  to  join 
the  interest  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  the  diet,  as  well 
as  in  the  electoral  college.  In  order  to  render  the 
King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  propitious  to  this 
design,  he  was  accommodated  with  the  Joan  of  a  very 
considerable  sum  upon  the  mortgage  of  certain  baili- 
wicks and  lordships  belonging  to  the  Saxon  dominions. 
Thns  a  majority  of  the  electors  was  secured,  and  such 
foundations  were  laid  for  the  success  of  this  project, 
that  it  was  generally  believed  it  would  be  aecomjdished 
in  his  Britannic  majesty's  next  visit  to  his  German  do- 
minions. Hopes,  it  was  said,  were  given  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  that  his  concurrence  would  be  gratified  by 
erecting  the  House  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  he  was 
head,  into  a  tenth  electorate.  Arguments  of  an  in- 
terestinn"  nature  were  used  by  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Elector  Palatine,  that,  if  possible,  the  diet  might 
unanimously  approve  of  this  measure,  so  necessary  for 
establishing  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  preventing 
Bueh  troubles  as  arose  from  a  disputed  succession  at  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  These  endeavours,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed  in  their  full  extent. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  as  Elector  of  Braudenburgh,  OppMitjun 
opposed  the  election  as  unnecessary  and  improper,  onnfp^j^^ 
account  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror, and  the  tender  years  of  tlie  archduke.  This 
monarch  had  set  himself  up  as  a  balance  to  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  had  long  aspired  to  ab- 
Bolute  dominion  over  its  co-estates,  and  emleavoured 
to  establish  an  hereditary  right  of  succession  to  the 
empire;  he,  therefore,  employed  all  his  influence  to 
frustrate  the  measure  proposed,  either  actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  pure  patriotism,  or  inspired  with  designs  which 
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he  bad  not  yet  thought  proper  to  declare.  The  op^ 
position  was  joined  by  tlio  Elector  Palatine,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  the  French  kin^,  who  protested  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  not  oppose  tliis  election, 
though  contrary  to  the  Golden  Bull,  provided  it  sliouhl 
be  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  electoral 
college;  but  should  any  one  member  signify  his  dissent, 
and  he  or  any  state  of  the  emjnre  claim  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  he  could 
not  dispense  with  gjnnting  both,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia;  an  en- 
gagement by  which  he  was  obliged  to  succour  those 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  who  might  have  recourse 
to  him,  in  case  of  any  grievance  they  sulferod  contrary 
to  what  was  stipulated  in  that  constitution.  This  decla- 
ration co-operating  with  the  known  character  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  whose  great  army  overawed  Hanover 
and  Bohemia,  in  all  probability  damped  that  vigour  with 
which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Herenhausen  had  hitherto 
prosecuted  this  important  negotiation. 

The  second  object  that  employed  the  attention  of  the 
British  ministry  was  the  establishment  of  the  precise 
limits  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  new  colouy 
had  suifered  great  mischief  and  interruption  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Indians,  excited  to  these  outrnges  by 
the  subjects  and  emissaries  of  France.  Commissaries 
bad  been  appointed  by  both  crowns  to  meet  at  Paris, 
uid  compromise  these  disputes;  but  the  conferences 
were  rendered  abortive  by  every  art  of  cavilling,  chica- 
nery, and  procrastination,  which  the  French  commis- 
sioners opposed  to  the  justice  and  perspicuity  of  the 
English  claims.  They  not  only  misinterpreted  treaties, 
though  expressed  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  per- 
plexed the  conferences  with  difficulties  and  matter 
foreign  to  the  subject,  but  tliey  carried  the  finesse  of 
perfidy  ^o  far  as  to  produco  false  charts  and  maps  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  rivers  and  boundaries  were 
misplaced  and  misrepresented.  At  this  time  also  the 
insincerity  of  the  French  court  appeared  in  affected  de- 
lays and  artful  objections,  with  respect  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and  the  go- 
vernors of  the  British  plantations,  in  different  parts  of 
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North  America,  transmitted  intelligence,  that  the  French    chap. 
had  begun  to  make  encroachments  on  the  back  of  the  .  ^^^'  . 
English  colonies.  '7^''- 

Perhaps  the  precarious  footing  on  which  tlio  peace  Treaty 
Btood  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  this  junc- *"''^^*^" 
ture,  and  tlie  critical  situation  of  affairs  in  Gennany, 
determined  the  ministry  of  England  to  comproniise  all 
dilierences  with  Spain^  upon  such  terms  as  at  any  other 
time  they  would  hardly  have  embraced.  In  order  to 
discuss  those  points  between  the  two  iiationR,  which  had 
not  been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe,  con- 
ferences were  also  begun  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Keene,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
Don  Joseph  do  Carvajal  and  Laneastro,  the  Spanish 
king's  minister.  At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded  on 
these  conditions  :  tlte  King  of  Spain  engaged  to  pay  in 
three  months,  to  the  South  Sea  company  of  England, 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  all  claims  upon  his  crown  by  virtue  of  the 
assiento.  In  other  respects,  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
the  English  to  tlie  ports  of  Spain  were  regulated  by 
former  treaties.  It  was  stipulated,  that  they  should  pay 
no  other  duties  than  those  that  were  exacted  of  them  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  ;  that  they  should  be 
treated  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  and 
continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  salt  at  the 
island  of  Tortuga.  But  there  was  no  article  restricting 
the  Spanish  gitarda-costas  from  searching  the  British 
vessels  on  the  high  seas:  although,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  this  insolent  jjrerogativej  assumed  without 
right,  and  exercised  without  humanity,  was,  in  effect, 
the  original  and  sole  cause  of  the  late  rupture,  which 
had  been  attended  with  such  enormous  expense  to  the 
nation.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  his  Catholic 
majesty  was  at  this  period  extremely  well  disposed  to 
live  upon  good  terms  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  re- 
solved to  indulge  his  people  with  the  blessings  of  peace, 
to  propagate  a  spirit  of  industry  throughout  his  domi* 
nions,  and,  in  particular,  to  encourage  commerce,  which 
he  foresaw  would  prove  a  much  more  certain  and  inex- 
haustible source  of  wealth,  power,  and  inHueuce,  than  all 
the  treasures  he  could  drain  from  the  mines  of  Mexico 
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CHA.P.  and  Peru.  His  resolutions  on  this  interesting  subject 
i^,^,^''  ,  were  chiefly  directed  by  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  wlio  now 
1760.  acted  as  his  minister  at  London;  a  gentleman  of  Irish. 
extract,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  as 
well  as  in  the  cabinet^  aod  possessed  the  joint  (jualifica- 
tions  of  a  general  and  a  statesman.  He  had,  by  virtue 
of  a  passport,  come  over  privately  to  England  before  the 
peace,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  treaty,  by  a  secret 
negotiation  with  the  English  ministers;  but  immediately 
after  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  he  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ambassador.  He  was  possessed  of  the  most 
insinuating  address,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  inquisitive. 
While  be  resided  in  London,  he  spared  no  pains  in  learn- 
ing the  nature  of  tliose  manufactures,  and  that  commerce, 
by  which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  remarkably  aggran- 
dized: and  on  his  return  to  Spain,  wherein  a  little  time 
he  was  placed  at  the  helm  of  aHairs,  he  turned  the  know- 
ledge he  had  thus  acquired  to  the  advantage  of  his  coun- 
try. He  not  only  promoted  the  useful  arts  within  tho 
kingdom  of  Spain,  but  demonstrated  the  infinite  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  for  many  ages  neglected;  and  in  a  few 
years  their  ships  were  seen  to  swarm  in  all  the  com- 
mercial ports  of  Europe.  Of  other  foreigu  events  which 
distiuguished  this  summer,  the  most  remarkable  was  tho 
death  of  John,  King  of  Portugal^  who  perfectly  under- 
8tt>od»  and  steadily  pursued,  the  true  interest  of  his  coun- 
try, and  in  whom  many  princely  qualities  were  debased 
by  a  cruel  spirit  of  bigotry  and  superstition.  Ele  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph^  who,  if  he  has 
fallen  short  of  his  father  in  some  respects,  cannot  bo 
justly  charged  with  having  inherited  this  paternal  weak- 
ness. 
Sewion  The  King  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to  Eng- 

op^^-d.  Jji^jijI^  opened  the  ses.sion  of  Parliament  in  January  with  a. 
speech,  importing,  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  amicably  adjusted  such  ditferenceB 
as  could  not  be  so  projierly  coniprumised  in  a  general 
treaty:  that  the  commerce  of  this  nation  with  that 
country  was  re-established  upon  the  most  advantageous 
and  sure  foundations ;  and  that  there  was  the  greatest 
reason  to  hope  the  ancient  friendship  between  Gr^iat 
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Britain  and  Spain  would,  from  mutual  inclination  as  well  chap. 
aa  interest,  bt;  now  eft'eetnally  restored.  He  tuld  tliem  v_!_  J_ 
tliat,  in  conjunction  with  the  empress-queen  and  the  *''^' 
Htatea-Genentl,  Im  had  concluded  a  treaty  witli  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria;  and  was  employed  in  takin^r  such 
further  measures  as  might  best  tend  to  strengthen  and 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  support  its  system, 
and  timely  anticipate  such  events  as  had  been  found  by 
experience  to  endanger  the  common  cause,  involve 
Europe  in  the  calamities  of  war,  and  occasion  the  loss  of 
much  blood  and  treasure  to  these  kingdoms.  He  pro- 
mised, that  both  these  treaties  should  be  subjected  to  their 
perusal ;  lie  gave  them  to  understand,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  all  the  other  contracting  powers  in  the  de- 
finitive treaty  of  Ais-la-Chapelle  the  most  full  and  clear 
declarations  of  their  resolution  to  preserve  the  general 
jjeace;  aud  that  he  had  taken  care  to  consolidate  the  ties 
of  union  and  friendship  between  him  and  his  allies,  the 
better  to  secure  their  mutual  interests,  maintain  the  peace 
already  subsisting,  and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any  future 
rupture.  Finally,  he  recommended  unanimity,  the  im- 
provement of  commerce,  and  the  effectual  suppression  of 
such  outrages  and  violences  as  are  inconsistent  with 
good  order  and  government,  and  endanger  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  subject,  whose  happiness  and  flourishing 
condition  he  had  at  heart. 

When  the  motion  M'as  mode  for  an  address  of  thanks,  Debate 
couched  in  terms  that  savoured  of  the  most  implicit  ^on^'u^i^^ 
ptaisance,  approbatioHj  and  acquiescence  iu  tlie  measures 
which  the  crown  had  taken,  the  Earl  of  Eg — t,  and  some 
other  anti-courtiers,  affirmed,  that  such  an  address  would 
be  equally  servile  and  absurd.  They  observed,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  preposterous  than  a  blind  approba- 
tion of  measures  which  they  did  not  know:  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  congratulations  on 
the  present  happy  tranquillity,  when  almost  every  day's 
newspapers  informed  tlieni  of  some  British  ships  being 
seized  by  the  Spaniards,  or  some  new  attack  made  by  the 
French  on  our  infant  colony  in  Nova  Scotia.  With 
respect  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  Germany  would  have  been  upon  a 
much  more  solid  foundation,  had  England  never  in- 
terposed   in    the   affairs   of  the    empire;  in   that   case 
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the  princes  would  of  themaelves  have  supported  the 
const ttutiu  11  of  their  ovm  country  :  that  the  election 
of  an  infant  for  the  king  of  the  Romans  was  much  more 
likely  to  disturb  than  establish  the  tran*juillity  of  Europe; 
because  it  would  help  to  overturn  tlic  constitution  of  the 
empire,  by  rendering  the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in. 
one  house,  instead  of  bi-ing  the  result  of  a  free  election. 
They  took  notice,  that  the  constitution  had  provided 
vicars  to  govern  the  empire  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne;  but  bad  made  no  provision  of  regents, 
protectors,  or  guardians  for  a  minor  emperor,  because  it 
was  never  supposed  that  a  minor  would  be  chosen.  They 
Inveighed  against  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ;  in  which, 
they  said,  the  ministry,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  had  given  up  the  claims  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  and  other  British  merchants,  who  had 
suflered  from  depredations  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  bartered  away  the 
freedom  of  our  trade  and  navigation,  by  leaving  un- 
touched that  prerogative  which  the  Spaniards  have 
assumed  of  searching  the  British  ships  in  the  open  seas, 
and  confiscating  them  should  they  find  on  board  the  least 
particle  of  what  they  called  contraband  merchandise. 
They  produced  an  instance  of  an  English  ship,  lately 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  West  IndieSj  where  slie  was  searched,  seized,  and 
condemned,  under  this  pretence.  Tiiey  recapitulated  the 
conduct  of  the  French,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  declara- 
tions of  peace  and  moderation,  were  still  employed  in 
fortifying  their  settlements  on  the  neutral  islands,  as  well 
as  iu  harassing  and  encroaching  upon  our  plantations  in 
North  America.  They  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of 
subsidy  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  any  other  prince 
in  time  of  peace;  obserring.  that  for  some  years  the  nation 
had  l>aid  such  pensions  to  the  Danes  and  the  Hessians; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  the  former  abandoned 
our  interests,  and  the  latter  actually  took  arms  against 
Great  Britain.  They  affirmed,  that  the  subsidy  was 
greater  than  the  nation  coutd  spare ;  for,  unless  the 
land-tax  should  bo  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  they  could  not  afford  a  shilling  to  any  [irince  in 
Ternmny,  without  encroaching  upon  the  sinking-fund. 
At  such  a  juncture  (said  a  certain  member)   will  any 


gentleman  presume  to  propose  the  continuation  of 
such  an  impostliou  on  the  landholder,  for  the  sake  of 
bribing  the  princes  of  Germauy  to  do  what? — to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  and  independency  of  their  native 
country.  I  say,  princes  of  Germany,  because  this  subsidy 
to  Bavaria  would  signify  nothing  unless  we  take  half  a 
score  more  of  them  into  our  pay:  and  when  we  have 
thus  indulged  them  for  seven  years  of  peace,  they  may 
give  us  the  s!ip,  aa  others  have  done,  whenever  another 
war  should  be  declared,"  Against  these  objections  the 
motion  was  supported  by  William  Pitt,  at  this  time  an 
advocate  for  the  ministry.  He  observed  that  the  address 
was  no  more  than  the  usual  compliment  to  the  throne, 
which  did  not  imply  an  obligation  on  the  Parliament  to 
approve  of  measures  which  they  might  find  cause  to  cen- 
sure upon  further  inquiry.  He  said,  the  trivial  disputes 
still  subsisting  between  this  nation  and  the  Spaniards,  or 
France,  woukl  soon  he  terminated  amicably,  and  could 
never  aft'ect  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  which  was 
to  he  established  upon  a  firm  alliance  between  his  ma- 
jcsty  and  such  a  confederacy  upon  the  continent  as 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He 
expatiated  upon  his  majesty's  wisdom  in  taking  off  from 
the  French  interest  such  a  powerful  prince  as  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  concerting  other  salutary  measures  for 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent.  He 
defended  the  articles  of  the  late  treaty  with  Spain; 
observing,  that  what  remained  of  the  at^siento  contract 
was  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to  the  South  Sea 
company;  that  the  demands  of  this  company  and  other 
British  merchants,  were  all  cancelled  by  the  rupture  with 
Spain,  and  more  than  recompensed  to  the  uation  by  a 
great  balance  of  captures  during  the  war,  as  well  as  by 
the  great  traffic  carried  on  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  after  it  had  been  laid  open  by  the  demo- 
lition of  their  fortresses.  He  asserted,  that  by  this  treaty 
the  court  of  Spain  had  made  many  important  concessions : 
they  had  condescended  to  pay  a  great  sum  to  the  South 
Sea  company;  they  had  consented  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  British  trade  In  Spain,  upon  a  very  advan- 
tageous and  solid  footing,  by  agreeing  that  the  suiijecta 
of  Great  Britain  should  pay  no  other  duties  on  merchan- 
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dise  tlian  those  exacted  of  liis  Catholic  majesty's  own 
Bubjects,  and  to  abolish  all  inuovations  tliat  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  commerce.  He  affirmed  that  the 
article  of  No  Search  was  a  stipulation  AvhJch  It  would 
liave  been  ridiculous  to  insist  upon  ;  and  thought  proper 
to  obviate  a  reproach  which  he  foresaw  the  opposition 
would  throw  upon  him,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having,  upon  a  former  occasion,  heartily  concurred  iu  a 
motion  fur  an  address  tliat  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain 
tubouM  be  admitted,  unless  such  a  stipulation  should  be 
first  obtaiued  as  a  preliminary.  Ho  owned  he  had  stre* 
nuously  contended  for  such  a  motion,  because  at  that 
time,  being  t'ery  young  and  sanguine,  he  tliouglit  it  right 
and  reasonable;  but  he  was  now  ten  years  older,  had 
considered  matters  more  coolly,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  privilege  of  No  Search,  with  respect  to  British  vessels 
sailing  near  the  American  shore,  would  never  be  obtained, 
nnless  Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  acquiesce  in 
any  terms,  we,  as  victors,  might  pro|iose.  He  likewise 
signified  his  conviction,  that  all  addresses  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  during  the  course  of  a  war,  for  prescribing 
terras  of  peace,  were  in  themselves  rtdieuious  ;  and  that 
every  such  address  was  an  eucroacliraent  on  the  king's 
prerogative,  which  had  always  been  attended  with  un- 
lucky consequences.  How  far  these  arguments  are  satis- 
factory, conclusive,  and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  to  the 
reader's  determination.  Certain  it  is,  they  were  ado]>ied 
by  the  majority,  and  the  address  was  presented  without 
furtiier  opposition. 

The  two  grand  committees  appointed  to  discuss  the 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  funds  upon  which 
they  were  to  bo  raised,  proceeded,  as  usual,  under  the 
direction  of  the  ministry;  yet  not  without  some  vehe- 
ment opposition,  in  which  certain  servants  of  the  crovra 
expressed  the  most  hearty  concurrence.  When  a  motion 
was  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen  to  eight 
thousand,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  G.  Gren- 
ville,  opposed  it  with  all  their  might  of  argument  and  elo- 
cution; but  they  were  overruled.  Annual  debates  were 
also  revived,  with  the  same  success,  upon  the  number  of 
troops  constituting  the  standing  army  ;  but  the  other 
resolutions  of  the  grand  committees  met  with  little  or  no 
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opposition.  Tlie  number  of  seamen  for  the  enniiD^  year  chap, 
was  limited  to  eight  thousand  ;  anr)  that  of  the  standiDg' .  ^^^' 
forces  continued  at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  '7^*- 
fifty-seven  effect!  venien, including  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  invalids.  The  Commons  granted  a  con- 
siderahle  eum  of  money  for  paying  off  the  principal  of  such 
redeemablestocks  as  had  not  been  subecribcfi.in  pursuance 
of  two  acts  passed  in  the  lagt  session  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  annuities.  Thirty  thousand  pounds  were  given 
for  fulfilling  the  king"?^  engagement  with  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria:  large  grants  wereumde  for  supplying  deficiencies, 
and  replacing  sums  borrowed  from  the  sinking-fund.  The 
expense  incurred  by  the  new  colony  in  Nova  Scotia,  not 
provided  for  by  Parliament,  exceeded  fifty-seven  thousand 
pounds;  and  the  maintenance  of  it  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  fixed  at  fifty-three  tliousand  ninelmndred  and  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  four  pence.  An 
enormous  eliarge !  if  we  consider  to  how  little  purpose 
all  this  bounty  was  bestowed.  A  fund  was  established 
under  tlie  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  widows  qf  sea-officers,  by  allowing,  upon 
the  books  of  every  ship  of  war  in  sea-pay,  the  wages  and 
victuals  of  one  man  for  every  hundred  of  which  the  com- 
plement shall  consist,  for  such  time  only  as  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  royal  navy  shall 
not  exceed  twenty  thousand.  This  was  an  additional 
indulgence,  over  and  above  the  allowance  of  one  man 
granted  by  a  former  act  of  Parliament.  On  the  whole, 
the  provisions  of  this  year  amounted  to  five  millions  one 
hundred  twenty-five  thousand  twenty-three pounds,eleveu 
shillings,  and  seven  pence,  to  be  raised  by  the  usual 
duties  :  the  sum  of  one  million  twenty-sis  thousand  four 
hundred  seventy-six  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six  pence, 
advanced  by  the  bank  of  England,  to  pay  off  their  own 
unsubscribed  annuities,  for  which  they  accepted  exche- 
quer-bills at  three  per  cent,  interest;  by  the  land-tax  at 
three  shillings  in  the  pound;  a  lottery  and  annuities,  at 
the  rate  of  three  percent,  perann.  to  be  charged  on  the 
sinking-fund,  redeemable  by  Parliament.  The  annual 
measure  called  t!ie  mutiny-bill  was  not  passed  without 
dispute  and  altercation :  some  alterations  were  proposed^ 
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convinced  of  tlie  loyalty,  Tirtue,  integrity,  anJ  great  abi- 
lities of  his  royal  hig-hneas,  to  whom  the  nation  oweil 
obligations  of  the  most  important  nature,  passed  the  bill 
with  a  few  amendments,  in  which  the  Lords  acquiesced  ; 
and  in  a  little  time  it  received  the  royal  sanction. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  fatal  to  a  hill 
w^hich  liad  been  brouglit  into  the  House  of  CoTiimons, 
for  naturalizing  all  foreigti  Protestants  who  should  settle 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Political  arith- 
meticians have  generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  to 
every  commercial  nation  an  iuerease  of  people  is  an  in- 
crease of  opulence;  and  this  maxim  is  certainly  true, 
on  the  supposition  that  every  individual  is  industrious, 
and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  field  for  employment;  but 
all  these  general  maxims  ought  to  be  received  under 
certain  qualifications.  When  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture are  overstocked,  an  addition  of  workmen  will 
doubtless  be  an  additional  incumbrance  on  the  com- 
munity. In  the  debates  which  this  bill  produced,  the 
members  of  the  ministry  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. The  measure  was  enforced  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton ;  and 
in  opposing  it  the  Earl  of  Egmont  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Fox,  secretary  at  war.  Petitions  and  connter-petitions 
were  presented  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol, 
and  other  trading  towns  of  the  kingdom.  All  merchants 
and  traders  of  foreign  extraction  exerted  themselves 
vigorously  in  its  behalf,  and  it  was  without  doubt  coun- 
tenanced by  the  administration ;  but  the  project  was 
odious  to  the  people  in  general.  The  lord-mayor,  alder- 
men, and  commons  of  London,  in  common  council  assem- 
bled, comjjosed  a  remonstrance  to  the  Lower  House, 
setting  forth  the  danger  and  inutility  of  a  general  natu- 
ralization of  foreign  Protestants.  A  petition  of  the 
merchants  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Bristol  repre- 
sented that  such  a  law  wotild  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  tltis  kingdom,  by  preventing  many  in- 
dustrious artificers  from  procuring  a  sufficient  support 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  of  consequence 
increasing  the  rates  of  the  poor:  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  number  of  foreigners,  instead  of  being  a  sup- 
port to  the  present  happy  establishment,  might  endanger 
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'tlie  very  basis  of  our  constitution:  tliat  it  wouW  greatly 
tend  to  tlie  diminution  of  our  manufactures,  as  many 
strangers  would  doubtless  come  and  reside  in  England 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  learn  the  metliods  and  manage- 
Tneut  of  our  manufacturers  and  artificers  ;  and,  after 
having  obtained  tliis  iu&truction,  return  to  their  native 
countries,  wliere  they  would  establish  and  carry  on 
works  of  the  same  nature.  The  twentieth  day  of  March 
being  appointed  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was 
j^ostponed,  in  consequence  uf  the  unfortunate  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  other  petitions  from  different 
cities  of  the  kingdom  being  mustered  against  it  in  the 
sequel,  the  ministry  did  not  think  proper  to  persist  ia 
any  unpopular  measure  at  such  a  delicate  conjuncture ;  so 
the  bill  was  no  more  brought  upon  the  carpel.  Divers 
other  regulations,  relating  to  civil  policy  as  well  as  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  were  propounded  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  these  proposals  proved  abor- 
tive, either  because  they  ajipeared  crude  and  indigested 
in  themselves,  or  the  House  could  not  obtain  proper  in- 
formation touching  the  allegations  they  contained. 

There  were  no  other  tranKactions  in  this  session^  ex- 
cept the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  in  stigmatizing  a 
printed  paper,  entitled  "  Constitutional  Queries,  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  the  serious  Consideration  of 
every  true  Briton ;"  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Com- 
mons, in  consequence  of  the  commotions  occasioned  by 
the  Westminster  election.  The  above-mentioned  paper, 
which  had  been  conveyed  by  letter  to  the  majority  of 
both  Houses,  was  communicated  to  the  Lords  in  the 
month  of  January  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
moved  for  resolutions  against  it  as  a  seditious  libel,  and 
that  the  concurrence  of  the  Commons  might  !«  desired. 
A  conference  accordingly  ensued,  and  both  Houses 
concurred  in  voting  the  paper  a  false,  malicious,  scan- 
dalous, infamous,  and  seditious  libel,  containing  the 
most  false,  audacious,  and  abominable  calumnies  and 
indignities  upon  his  majesty,  and  the  most  presump- 
tuous and  wicked  insinuations  that  oar  laws,  liberties, 
find  properties  and  the  excellent  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  were  in  danger  under  his  majesty's  legal, 
mild,  and  gracious  government,  with  intent  to  inatil 
VOL.  m.  p 
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CHAP.    gTODDclless  suspicjoiis  and  jealou^es  into  the  minds 
^J^J:_  his  majesty's  good  subjects,  aad  to  alieoale  their  afiecl 
'?^'-     tioris  from  Lis  majesty  aud  the  royal  fiimilT,     It  m-aj, 
therefore  resolved  by  the  Lonis  spiritual  and  temporal 
and   Commons  in   Parliament   assembleil,    that   in    ab- 
horrence and  detestation  of  such  abominable  and  sedi- 
tious practices,  the  paper  shoald  be  bunit  bv  the  handa 
of  the  common   banyan  in  the  new  Palace-varti    of 
Westminster;  and  this  sentence  was  executed  accord- 
ingly.    Then  they  presented  an  address  to  hi&  niafestv 
desiring  that  the  most  effectual  means  mig-ht  be   taken 
for  discovering  the  author,  printer,  or  publisher,  that 
he  or  they  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment 
Directions  were  g^iven  for  this  purjiose;   but  Mitliout 
effect.     Those  concerned  in  writing,  printing,  and  cir- 
culating the  paper  had  acted  with   such  caution 
not  one  of  them  was  ever  discovered. 

procwj.         The  proceedings  of  the  Commons  with  respect  to , 

Ciromli^  election  of  a  burgess  for  Westminster  were  attended 
on  tiie       with  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  we  shall 
■twdi^-'  ^^'^  record  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pique  the 
lion.  selves  on  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.     We  ha\ 

already  observed  that  a  majority  appearing  on  the  poU 
for  Lord  Treotbam,  the  adherents  of  the  other  candi- 
date. Sir  George  Vandeput,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which 
was  granted  by  the  high-bailitl'  of  Westminster,  the  re-  ^ 
turning  officer.    During  this  tedious  investigation,  whiclifl 
turned  chiefly  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he  acted 
with  such  address  and  seeming  candour  as  gave  entire  ^ 
satisfaction  to  both  parties,  till  at  length  he  determined  | 
in  favour  of  Lord  Trentham,  whom  he  returned  as  duly 
elected.     Those  wlio  styled  themselves  the  independent  J 
electors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  determination  without  fl 
clamour,  reproach,  menaces,  and  riot.     They  taxed  Mr. 
Leigh,   the   liigh-ljailiff,   with   partiality  and    injustice: 
they  loudly  affirmed,  that  ministerial  influence  liad  been 
usei]  in  the  most  scandalous  manner;  and,  finally,  joined 
Sir  Cicorge  Vandeput  in  a  petition  to  the  Lower  House, 
complaining  of  an  undue  election  and  return  of  a  mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Westminster.     Tlie  Commons,  instead  M^ 
of  itujuirlng  into  the  merits  of  tlipise  petitions,  ordered  " 
them  to  lie  upon  the  table;  and  without  any  complaint 
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from  any  person  whatever^  a  motion  was  made  that  Leigti.  chap, 
the  higU-b:iiliil",  should  attend  the  House  immediately,  in  ,  ^^^;  , 
Ofdor  to  make  theui  acquainted  with  what  lie  had  done  in  ^^'^'■ 
jnirsuftnce  of  the  directions  he  had  formerly  received  from 
that  House,  touching;  the  execution  of  the  writ  for  elect- 
ing a  new  member  to  rejiresent  the  city  of  Westminster. 
As  this  motion  had  been  preconcertcd.Lcigh  was  attending' 
in  the  lobby,  and.  immediately  called  into  the  House  to  be 
examined  on  this  subject.  Having,  in  the  course  of  hJs  ex- 
amination, alleg'ed  that  the  election  had  been  protracted 
by  uH'ecteil  delays,  be  was  asked  by  whom,  and  by  what 
means ;  but  before  he  could  answer,  the  Earl  of  Eg^nont, 
interposing,  objected  to  thequestionasimproper,  and  moved 
for  the  order  of  the  day.  A  debate  immediately  ensued, 
in  which  theimproprlety  of  the  question  was  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Henley,  afterwards  lord-keeper,  Dr.  Lee,  and 
some  others,  the  most  sensible  and  moderate  members 
of  the  House;  but  they  were  opposed  with  great  vio- 
lence by  Lord  Viscount  Corke,  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  Sir 
William  Yonge,  Colonel  Lyttelton,  and  the  weight  of 
the  ministry ;  so  that  the  motion  for  the  order  of  the 
day  was  carried  in  the  negative,  and  the  high-bailiff 
required  to  answer  the  question.  Thus  interrogated, 
he  declared  that  he  bad  been  impeded  in  the  scrutiny, 
and  maltreated,  by  Mr.  Crowle,  who  bad  acted  as 
counsel  for  Sir  George  Vandeput,  by  the  Honourable 
Alexander  Murray,  brother  to  Lord  Eliljank,  and  one 
Gibson,  an  upholsterer,  who  had  been  very  active, 
zealous,  and  turbulent  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
interest  of  Sir  George  Vandeput,  or  rather  to  thwart 
the  pretensions  of  the  other  candidate,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  countenanced  by  the  ministry.  These  three 
persons,  thus  accused,  wore  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  remonstrances 
of  several  members,  who  opposed  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding as  a  species  of  oppression  equally  arbitrary  and 
absurd.  They  observed,  that,  as  no  complaint  had  been 
preferred,  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
affair:  that  if  any  undue  influence  had  been  used,  it 
would  naturally  appear  when  the  merits  of  the  election 
should  fail  under  their  inquiry:  that  a  complaint  having 
been  lodged  already  against  the  returning  officer,  it  was 
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their  duty  to  investigate  his  conduct  and  pnnish  him, 
if  he  should  be  found  delinquent;  but  that  nothing 
could  be  more  flagrantlj  unjust,  and  apparently  partial, 
than  their  neglecting  the  petitions  of  the  other  candi- 
date and  elector?,  and  encouraging  the  high-bailjfl^  who 
stood  charged  with  iniquity,  to  recriminate  upon  his 
accusers,  that  they  niight  be  disabled  from  giving  evi- 
dence on  the  inquiry  into  the  nicrits  of  the  election. 
Wliat  difference  is  it  to  the  subject,  whether  he  is  op- 
presssed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by  the  despotic  inso- 
lence of  a  ministerial  majority?  Mr.  Crowle  alleged,  in 
his  own  vindication,  that  be  had  been  employed  as 
counsel  by  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  attended 
the  scrutiny  in  that  character;  that  after  the  liigh-bailift* 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  received  the  order 
of  the  House  to  expedite  the  election,  he  hurried  on 
the  scrutiny  with  such  precipitation  as,  he  apprehended, 
■was  unjust,  and  prejudicial  to  bis  clients;  that,  in  this 
apprehension,  he  (Mr.  Crowle)  insisted  upon  the  higU- 
bailiH"s  proceeding  with  more  deliberation,  and  in  so 
doing  be  thought  he  did  his  duty  to  his  employers. 
Some  evidence  being  examined  against  him,  declared 
he  had  not  only  protracted  the  scrutiny,  but  also  spoken 
disrespectful  words  of  the  House  of  Commons :  be  was, 
therefore,  reprimanded  on  his  knees  by  the  speaker,  and 
discharged. 

Mr.  Murray  being  charged  with  having  uttered  some 
threatening  and  affi-ontirg  expressions,  the  House  ad- 
journed the  coupidcratioQ  of  this  art'air  for  some  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Murray  was  to  be  heard 
by  his  counsel ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  ordered  him 
to  be  taken,  into  custody  by  the  serjeaut  at  iirms  attend- 
ing the  House.  This  step,  however,  was  not  taken 
without  a  warm  opposition  by  some  of  the  most  sedate 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  House,  who  considered 
it  as  a  cruel  act  of  oppression.  They  observed,  that  in 
cases  of  breach  of  privilege,  no  person  complained  of  was 
ever  taken  into  custody  until  after  he  bad  been  fiilly 
heard  in  his  defence ;  that  this  was  literally  prejudging 
the  cause  before  it  had  been  examined  ;  and  the  op- 
pression v,aH  the  greater,  as  the  alleged  offence  con- 
sistcd  entirely  of  words,  of  which  no  complaint  or  in- 
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fornifttion  bad  been  rande  for  above  eight  months  after  chap, 
the  supposed  olTence  had  been  coniiiiitted  ;  and,  even  .  ^^'' 
then,  not  till  uu  accusation  had  been  lodg-ed  aguinst  the  '73'. 
infornmnt,  upon  the  trial  of  which  accusation  the  per- 
sons informed  against  might  very  probably  be  the  most 
material  ivitnesses.  They  observed,  that  in  one  of  the 
hi^diest  oEfeuces  which  can  be  committed  by  words, 
namely,  that  of  denying;  the  king's  rig-ht  to  the  crown, 
or  renouncing  the  Trinity,  the  information  must  be 
brought  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  words  are  spoken; 
the  words  must  be  proved  to  liave  been  spoken  malici- 
onsly,  directly,  and  advisedly,  and  the  prosecution  must 
commence  in  three  months  after  the  information.  These 
suggestions  made  no  more  impression  than  If  they  had 
been  uttered  in  a  desert.  Those  who  were  secure  in 
their  number  asserted,  that  the  House  of  Commons  was 
not  restricted  by  the  forms  of  proceedings  at  common 
law;  and  that  it  was  uecesKiry  to  vindicate  their  own 
honour  and  dignity,  by  making  examples  of  those  who 
seemed  to  hold  them  in  contempt.  Mr.  Rlarray  was 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms,  and 
found  hail ;  and  Gibson  was  sent  prisoner  to  Newgate, 
from  wlience  he  was  in  a  fe^v  days  released,  upon  pre- 
senting a  humble  petition,  professing  Ins  sorrow  for  having 
incurred  t!ie  displeasure  of  the  House,  to  the  bar  of 
which  he  was  brought,  and  received  a  reprimand  on  his 
Vnees  from  the  speaker.  In  the  mean  time  divers  wit- 
nesses being  esamincd  before  the  House,  declared,  tliat 
Mr.  Murray  had  been  seen,  about  the  time  of  the  return 
of  a  member  for  Westminster,  heading  and  excithig  a 
tumult  to  acts  of  violence  against  the  high-hailifT.  The 
majority,  therefore,  after  a  long  and  warm  debate,  agreed, 
that  for  his  dangerous  and  seditious  practices,  in  violation 
and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
freedom  of  elections,  he  should  be  committed  close  i>ri- 
Boner  to  Newgate,  Then,  in  the  close  of  another  violent 
debate,  tbey  resolved,  that  be  should  he  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  to  receive  that  sentence  on  his  knees. 
He  accordingly  appeared,  and  being  directed  by  th« 
speaker  to  kneel,  refused  to  comply.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  be  discharged  from  Newgate  during  the  ses- 
sion, without  petitioning,  acknowledging  bis  otfencej  and 
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maliing  such  concessions  as  be  thought  would  imply  n 
.consciousness  of  guilt:  he  considered  tliis  whole  ti-ans- 
action  as  an  oppressive  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  and, 
being  apprised  of  the  extent  of  their  authority,  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  brunt  of  their  indignation^  rather  than 
make  submissions  which  he  deemed  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  character.     When  he  refused  to  humble  himself, 
the  whole  House  was  in  commotion;  he  was  no  sooner 
removed  from  the  bar  than  they  resolved,  that  his  having- 
in  a  most  insolent  and  audacious  manner  refused  to  be 
on  his  knees  at  the  bar  of  tliat  House,  in  consequence  of 
their  former  resolution,  was  a  liigh  and  most  dangerous 
contempt  of  the  authority  and  jirivilege  of  the  Commons: 
it  was  therefore  ordered,  that  he  should  be  committed 
close  prisoner  to  Newgate,  debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper  ;  and  that  no  person  should  have  access  to  him 
without  the  leave  of  the  House.     Finally,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  methods  might  be  pro- 
per to  be  taken  by  them,  in  relation  to  this  instance  of 
contempt.     JMeanwhile  the  petitioners  against  the  return 
made  by  the  high-bailiff^  perceiving  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  the  complexion  of  the  majority,  withdrew 
their  petitiou ;   and    the    order  which    had   passed    for 
hearing   the   merits   of    the    election    was   discharged. 
Mr.  Murray  being  taken  dangerously  ill  in  Newgate,  ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Commons  by  some  of  his  rela- 
tions, that  he  might  be  removed  to  a  more  convenient 
situation  ;  and  his  physician,  being  examined,  gave  it  as 
bis  opinion  that  he  was  infected  irith  the  gaol  distemper. 
Upon   this  representation   the  House   agreed  that  the 
speaker  should  issue  a  warrant  for  removing  him  from 
Newgate  to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms,  but  this 
favour  he  refused  to  accept,  and  expressed  the  warmest 
resentment  against  those  relations  who  had  applied  to 
the  Commons  in  his  behalf.     Thus  he  remained  seques- 
tered even  from  his  own   brother  and  sister,  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Commons  of  Englan*!,  who  conde- 
scended so  far  a&  to  make  resolutions  touching  the  phy- 
sician, apothecary,  and  nurse  who  attended  this  prisoner. 
lint  the  prorogation  of  Parlianient  having  put  an  end 
to  their  authority  for  that  session,  Mr.  Murray  was  dis- 
charged of  course,  and  conducted  by  the  eheriffs  from. 
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Newgate  to  Iiis  own  houso,  in  procession,  witli  flags  and 
etreamers  eshihiting  the  emblems  of  liberty. 

Iq  the  montli  of  June  the  session  vras  closed  with  a  ''*^- 
speech  from  the  titrone,  in  which  his  majesty  thanked  Sef^on 
both  Houses  for  the  zeal  and  afl:'ectioTi  they  had  niani-stjTeia. 
fested  towards  him  and  his  government;  and  congra- '"i^**- 
tulated  the  Commons  in  particular,  upon  their  firmness 
and  prudence  in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt,  a  measure  as  agreeable  to  him  as  essential  to  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom  ^ — The  interior 
economy  of  Great  Britain  produced  within  the  circle  of 
this  year  nothing  else  worthy  of  historical  regard,  except 
a  series  of  enormous  crimes,  arising  from  the  profligacy 
of  individuals,  which  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  morals 
and  polity  of  the  nation.  Rapine  and  robbery  had  do- 
mineered without  intermission  ever  since  the  return  of 
peace,  which  was  attended  with  a  reduction  of  the  army 
and  navy;  but  now  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  seemed  to 
lift  up  their  heads  in  contempt  of  law  and  humanity''. 
Every  day  almost  produced  fresh  instances  of  perjury, 
forgery,  fraud,  and  circumvention  ;  and  the  kingdom 
exhibited  a  most  amazing  jumble  of  virtue  and  vice, 
honour  and  infamy,  compassion  and  obduracy,  sentiment 
and  brutality. 

*  One  or  the  moat  renurkable  actA  nliich  pussei  !□  the  caarae  of  this  sesijan 

«iiB  ihat  for  iVRulftCiHi  (lie  c<^inincn*;etn<.'i)l  of  the  ytop,  mid  porpGctiuR  iki.'  cnJcti- 
dar,  aecordiriK  m  ihe  GreKurinn  computtiliiin,  *likli  had  been  iidoplcd  %  nil  otlier 
nnliiiiifl  ilk  liur(,po,  Uy  lliia  sicw  law  il  was  decrceJ  tliat  the  new  j't'ar  ohould 
begin  On  Ihe  first  de;*  of  January,  and  that  eleven  int-ermpdiatc  iiobiilinl  iSuyit, 
between  tlit-  second  and  fnupteenth  days  tif  Scptemlwr,  1752,  hhonU  for  tkmt  time 
be  omitted,  an  thdl  tlie  day  HUt^cedin;;  the  Htctinit  Bliould  be  denoniiiinttjil  tbe 
fourucnth  o(  tlint  moHlli.  By  iliia  rauib)i!>(itneut  of  (he  new  atyl*?,  ihfl  cquicioxeB 
s.ml  aolfltiee  hiII  hniijicij  neitrly  <id  the  same  nominnl  days  on  which  Uuy  fell  in 
tine  yrnr  325,  at  the-  ci>Qneil  of  Nic«  ;  and  the  coiTCSfiondence  between  the  Eng- 
lish niereliniita  and  (hos^  vf  forvign  VQimtri^  will  be  greatly  facilitatvdl  with  re- 
Bjiect  to  the  dates  of  letters  and  ticcaiiula. 

^  Ati  indulgent  prnfctit  wnJi  piiirK.neil  by  his  only  daughter,,  on  whom,  braiiira 
othiT  marks  of  tendumess  imd  jialcrnjil  alfpction,  he  had  bet^toweiL  b  liberal  edu- 
ratiiiti,  whieh  gi-eutly  >ggrBvalt'd  her  guilt  ojid  ingraiitude.  Another  young  wonian 
M'flEi  concerned  in  (he  a»«aB9iiiAti<,>D  nf  her  own  -uiicW,  who  had  bei;'H  her  qo>)!«t>u)t 
bencfhctur  and  mIs  g^rdimi.  A  pri&r  nld  woman  baviu;;.,  frum  the  ■cn'oracici;  and 
■iiperatitimi  of  her  neighbours,  incurred  the  »UH[iicioB  of  sorcery  and  wi{  ill  craft, 
«nH  nnjtdered  in  llertfnrJshire  by  the  jiopiilnee,  w  itii  all  the  wontonoesB  of  bar- 
bBTity,  Bapff  nod  munkT  wure  ii^'rpctraled  upon  au  inifdrtimute  wuinan  in  the 
ncighboQphdOd  of  London,  and  au  innocent  mcin  Huffiircd  death  fyp  ttia  winpU- 
enltid  DUtng^,  nhilo  the  real  eriminals  aasiHtcd  at  bis  e^(^Ciiliun,hcfinl!  himaj}|ical 
lu  heaven  fur  bis  inniiceuee,  and  in  the  diameter  of  friends  emliRiccd  hitn,  while 
lie  sCoud  on  the  Uruik  ofcteniity. 
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DbTB  «r  TM  ttm  or  Ddsabk  am  ', 
a£r«-E£ii  TBS  CkAaou  a»  Kim  ar 
or  Y9S  &MLu«. — DuiH  w  nn  Kz>«  ^ 

Mueirl  or  rac  Cohhok*  iowakbs  Mb-  MirMK^L- 

raun,    ■^rrm.ct)  nu    Cub  «w    Mm.   Miaiii      OiiliMi 

OonoLiiuntHa  or  Fluu^ — Tw»  lV*is  < 

VoDu — TttE  Kitto  sns  acr  roa  IUsdtkb. — ArVAi»  •» 

Diirun,  anwBSF  Hij<oTKs  unt  l*BnB«, 

MvcjrpiMRkiisiiio  snw^  TBI  C^ns  ar  Lp»— g  >n 

KKtrr  or  Pokkbahij^ — Tbxitt  «Tta  (■*  SLana«  P«gitiiK.- 

-^Si:rri.ics  arnxnED. — GisK  An. — Act  roa  wm^rmtatsss  Qr*m*wii¥K. — Axv 

TOR  pBSTEXTiNa  THz  PLi'Ubcsjint  txr  s«t»«karKB> Thhs^ — Bax  aiufi^ 

TQ  Tills  IlDCKTT  ON  Conn  Euoum,— TruxT  Tku*  UD  s««x. — ynwiiiwt- 

TiDN  Of  THE  J£WK.— MAKaii.(iE;  Act.— DtUHSATMoa  iiwia  '■  n  mS^u* 

CuuiNm.— i-'<TBor  thk  Regi^teb  Bill— SckKu*  Bi*""*"  Utssra  tcb- 

CIIASBD   BT  P<  EtLIXMEKT. SlOKI    Or    EuLLBCTH  C^VSI 9B.—  ExM.T  JtOft   «V    DK> 

CiMEmAN. — TiiMCLTs  IX  siriEKEKT  P>^aT>  or  ibk  KisenMi. — DisrrvfetMSC  H 

PlUHCK.— PlU>CEE.DlHGS  UF  TBS  DiKT   U:i.i,TITE   TO-  E*SS  PUtt^Uin^ TkXATT 

hmKERK  -run  CoLRr  or   ViEsr.vA  OD  TBI.  DcKB  or  Utd^iL— CteTfJU^rss 
WITH  KntPErr  to  Noth  Scotia  b&okks  tn^.— DBSfUiTKHi  of  KotaSovcu.— 

l}iKi><iT»<;ijNCitk^inG>  ITS  Limits. 

TliK  royal  family  of  England  had  sustained  three  serere 
(thot'kf"  ill  the  compass  of  a  few  months.  Besides  the 
\oHK  trf  tin;  I'riiice  of  Wales,  which  the  nation  lamented 
fix  irriijiaralile,  IiIr  majesty  was  deeply  afflicted  by  the 
Miitiiniily  deatli  of  liis  youngest  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
l>tiriirmrk,  who  died  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  nineteenth 
djiy  iri'  I)(fcenjhi;r,  in  the  jirime  of  youth.  She  was  one 
lit  llic  rnoMt  aniiahU;  priiicesBcs  of  the  age  in  which  she 
llvnil,  whi'tlMT  \u)  coiiHidor  the  virtues  of  her  heart,  or 
tint  iii-niiiipllNhm^tutN  of  lier  person;  generous,  mild,  and 
tpndiT-lmiirli'il  ;  Ijniovwl  even  almost  to  adoration  by  her 
ro^iil  <'iHi»iM'l,  to  wlioMi  Mho  Iiiid  borne  a  prince  and  two 
~  )»;  and  niiivurhiilly  jidniirud  and  revered  by  tlie 
iiC  IjIm  r^finUli  rrmjcMty.  Iler  death  had  been 
^bonl:  two  iiMiiiMiN  by  that  of  her  brothcr-in- 
'IpJnun  of  Oi')iiii|K4',  no  Ii^mh  regretted  bj  the 
llir  I'jitlvd  I'ruviiieeii,  for  Ids  candour,  integ- 
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rity,  and  hereditary  love  to  liis  country.  Though  he  had  chap. 
not  distinguished  himself  by  the  lustre  of  a  superior  ■  ^-'^"-  . 
geniua,  he  had  been  at  great  pains  to  cultivate  his  un-  "'*'■ 
dcrstanding,  and  study  the  true  interest  of  that  commu- 
nity, of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  had  always  ap- 
proved himself  a  good  and  zealous  citizen,  and^  since  his 
elevation  to  the  stadtboldert^bip,  taken  many  salutary 
steps  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  Anjong;  other 
excellent  schemes  which  lie  suggested,  he  left  a  noble 
plan  with  the  States-General  for  restoring  their  com- 
merce to  its  former  lustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
receive  their  warmest  acknowledgments  for  this  last 
proof  of  his  prudence  aud  patriotism.  Ilis  son  and 
daughter  being  both  infants,  the  administration  of  tho 
government  devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  governante 
during  her  son's  minority;  and  as  snch  slie  succeeded  to 
all  the  power  wbicU  her  husband  had  enjoyed. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the  peace  MiBuiyier- 
of  the  North  seemed  still  as  precarious  as  ever;  for  though  htlwet'n 
the  difference  between  Russia  and  Sweden  had  been  com-  (''y^^rinn 
promised,  the  mutual  disgust  between  the  czarina  andufPn,^, 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  gained  such  accession  from  re- 
ciprocal insults,  ill  offices,  and  inflammatory  declarations, 
that  these  two  powers  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a 
rupture,  and  each  was  employed  in  making  extraordinary 
preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Great 
Britain,  foreseeing  that  such  a  rupture  would  embroil  the 
emph'c,  and  raise  insurmountable  obstructions  to  their 
favourite  acbeme  of  electing  the  Archduke  Joseph  king 
of  the  Romans,  resolved  to  employ  all  their  influence,  in 
order  to  effect  a  reconciliation  betM-eeu  the  courts  of 
Peteraburgh  aud  Berlin.  His  Prussian  majesty  had 
signified  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  States- 
General,  the  situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  czarina, 
and  solicited  their  interposition,  tiiat  tlie  dilference  might 
be  amicably  accommodated.  At  tlie  same  time  he  sent 
an  envoy  extraordinary  to  Versailles,  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  king  for  a  very  considerable  body  of  auxili- 
aries, in  case  he  should  be  attiicked.  These  circumstances 
induced  the  maritime  powers,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  a 
rupture  ;  and  accordiugly  they  made  remonstrances  on 
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CHAP,    this  subject  by  tbeir  ministers  at  Petersbur^rh   promsinir 
that  the  quarrel  «bouId  be  terminated  without  bloodshed 
and  all  causes  of  animositv  be  buried  in  oblivion  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  tbey  eagerly  prosecuted  the  design 
of  the  election;  and  tlie  imperial  minister  at  Berlin  iiot 
only  communicated  to  his  Prussian  majesty  the  senti- 
ments of  the  kin^  of  England  on  this  expedient,  but  even 
solicited   his  vote   for  the  Archduke  Joseph,  when  the 
election  of  a  kin^  of  the  Romans  ahonid  be  proposed  in 
the  electoral  college.     To  this  proposal  Lc  replied,  that 
be  was  extremely  well  disposed  to  manifest  his  reffard 
for  their  imperial  inajesties,  and  to  give  the  most  genuine 
proofs  of  it,  even  in  the  proposed  election  of  a  king-  of 
the  Romans,  considering  the  great  merit  of  the  present 
candidate,  tlie  Archduke  Joseph:  hut  be  left  it  to  the 
consideration  of  their  imperial  majesties,   whether  the 
election  would  not  l>e  a  little  premature,  if  transacted  at 
a,  time  when  liis  imperial  majesty  was  in  the  floMerof  bis 
age;  enjoying   perfect    health:  and    wlicn  all   Europe, 
particularly  the  empire,   was  hushed   in  the  bosom   of 
tranquillity,  so  that  no  circumstance  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate the  necessity  of  such  an  election  ;  or  of  putting  in 
execution  the  motives  mentioned  in  the  capitulation  of 
the  reigning  emperor's  election;  especially  as  the  exami- 
nation of  these  motives  belonged  to  the  whole  empire, 
and  ought  to  precede  the  election,  by  virtue  of  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.     He  observed,  that, 
in  case  of  the  emperor's  death,  Germany  would  find  her- 
self in  a  very  disagreeable  situation,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  minor.     For  these  reasons,  be  said,  he  could 
not  help  advising  their  imperial  majesties  to  wait  until 
the  archduke  should  be  of  age,  when  his  election  might 
be  carried  on  more  conforniiably  to  the  laws  and  cons,ti- 
tutionB  of  the  empire,  and  more  suitably  to  the  majesty 
of  the  whole  Germanic  body.     This  reply  be  circulated 
among  the  electors,  and  in  particular  transmitted  it  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  desiring  they  would  deliberate 
maturely  on  this  subject,  and  confer  together  in  a  body, 
ag  well  as  fn  private,  that  they  might  proceed  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  electoral  college,  and  take 
such  measures  as  should  be  judged  expedient  for  the 
honour  and  advantage  of  the  community.     This  circular 
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etter  was  answered  both  by  the  King-  of  England  and    chap. 

the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  demonstrated,  tliatitwns  the  > :_!. 

privilege  of  the  electoral  college  only,  without  any  partiei-  ^'^'• 
patiou  of  the  other  priuces  of  the  empire,  to  elect  a  kin^ 
of  the  Romans  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  iireserve  the  liberties  of  Genuany ; 
and  that  the  neglect  of  this  wise  precaution  bad  produced 
bloody  wars,  and  many  fatal  consequences  to  the  empire. 
They  observed,  that  nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  tranquillity  than  this  measure, 
soardently  desired  by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes; 
and  that,  although  the  Archduke  Joseph  wanted  a  few 
years  of  being-  of  age,  and  it  might  jjossibly  happen  that 
the  reigning  emperor  sliould  die  during  that  prince's 
minority,  yet  it  would  be  much  less  prejudicial  to  the 
empire  to  have  a  minor  chief,  than  to  see  the  succession 
altogether  unsettled.  His  Prussian  majesty  received  a 
declaration  to  the  same  pur]>ose  from  the  Elector  of 
Mentz;  and  understanding  that  this  prince,  as  arch- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  intended  to  convoke  an  elec- 
toral diet,  in  order  to  propose  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans,  he  wrote  an  elaborate  letter  to  his  electoral 
highness,  explaining  at  more  length  his  reasons  for  post- 
poning the  election.  He  quoted  that  sentence  of  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  which  expressly  declares,  that  the 
election  ofakingof  the  Romans  shall  be  discussed  and  or- 
dained by  the  common  consent  of  the  states  of  the  empire; 
and,  therefore,  he  could  not  conceive  what  right  the  elec- 
toral college  had  to  arrogate  this  privilege  to  themselves, 
excluding  the  other  states  of  the  empire.  He  observed, 
that  the  imperial  capitulations,  which  were  the  only  laws 
of  the  empire  that  treated  ofthis  subject,  mentioned  only 
three  cases  in  which  it  was  lawful  to  proceed  to  such  an 
election  ;  namely,  the  emperor's  leaving,  and  long  absence 
from,  Germany ;  his  advanced  age,  or  an  indisposition, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  managing  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; and  any  case  of  emergency  in  which  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  empire's  prosperity  is  interested.  He  affirmed, 
tliat  none  of  these  motives  at  present  existed:  that,  in 
case  the  imperial  crown  should  devolve  to  a  minor,  many 
mischiefs  and  disorders  must  ensue,  as  the  constitutions 
of  the  empire  have  established  no  regulations  nor  regency 
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in  tbaC  event :  Omt 
under  the  power, 
the  empire^  woald  strike  at 
of  the  prioces  and  ststea; 
the  coQstitatioD  of  tbeei^are^ 
tire  di^itT,  conferred  br  the  free  mati 
fntges  of  the  electoral  coUege 
uitder  eertam  capttalatioD% 
cliosen  to  govern  accuniii^  tti  kv, 
hereditary  suceessioQ,  perpeteated  m  < 
of  course^  mast  be  agj^randiaed  to  tW 
estates  and  the  ruin  of  the  Germaiiic 
word,  all  Gennanv  io  general,  and 
was  filled  with  uTitings  published  oo  both  ait» :  far  tkc 
emperor  and  his  adhereDta;  todemoartiate  that  the  Sec- 
tion of  a,  king  of  the  Romans,  dnng  Ae  lybof  tte  «■»- 
peror,  bad  often  happened^  and  at  Ihia  fiuuit  Uma  vas 
necessary,  and  would  be  adTantageooa  to  the  emptnz 
wiiiletlie  King  of  Prussia  and  hi>  friends  taboovd  to  pffDve 
that  such  an  election,  at  tbep^e^entJlUMt■re,  voaUbeiU- 
tiniedt  irregular,  and  of  dangeroaaooiBeqnence.  Pteriaps, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  this  enterprising-  prinee  had  pro- 
jected some  great  scheme,  with  the  esemtion  of  which  this 
proposed  C!Stabtishnieat  would  have  interfered.  C^lain  it 
is,  he  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  per^etenuice 
which  were  ]recuHar  to  bis  character^  to  frustrate  the  in- 
tention of  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  -was  assisted  with  all  the  intrigue  of  the 
French  ministry.  Tlietrjoint  endeavours  weresoefiectual, 
that  the  Elector  of  Cologn  renounced  his  ^bsidiarr  treaty 
with  the  inaritirne  powers,  and  once  more  threw  himself 
into  the  anna  of  France.  The  Elector  Palatine  being 
Holicitod  by  the  empress-queen  and  his  Britannic  majesty 
toco-<jperat«  with  their  views,  insisted,  as  a  preliminary 
Siticio,  upon  being  indemnified  by  the  court  of  Vienna 
for  the  mvaf(eti  committed  in  his  territories  by  the 
Aiiittrifin  troo|m,  during  the  course  of  the  last  war:  the 
Kin^  (if  l*ohincI,  Klector  of  Saxony,  made  the  same  de- 
ninnd  of  tho  like  indcmniticatiou,  which  was  granted  by  the 
Mudlrttjim  of  King  fJeorgfj ;  and  then  he  subscribed  toa 
mlrti'ly-trmty,  oJiJigirig  himself  to  furnish  a  body  of  six 
'UmumI  auxiliarion,  in  case  they  should  be  required  by 
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tlio  maritime  powers;  and  to  act  as  elector,  in  concert    chap. 

vfiih  the  house  of  Austria,  in  every  tbinoj  relating  to  the  . L 1_ 

welfare  of  his  country  that  should  square  with  the  funda-  ''*^' 
mental  laws  of  the  emj'ire.  The  courts  of  London  and 
Vienna  had  tins  election  so  much  at  hearty  that  they 
Bounded  almost  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  know  how 
they  stood  affected  towards  the  measure  proposed.  The 
King  of  Spain  declined  intermeddling  in  a  domestic 
atFair  of  the  empire.  The  French  king  returned  an 
ambiguous  answer;  from  whence  it  was  concluded,  that 
nothing  but  opposition  could  be  expected  from  that 
quarter.  The  Swedish  monarch  was  rendered  propitious 
to  the  project,  hy  assurances  that  the  house  of  Hesse- 
Caesel,  of  which  be  was  the  head,  should  be  elerated 
into  an  electorate.  They  even  endeavoured  to  8often 
hip  Prussian  majesty,  by  consenting,  at  last,  that  the 
treaty  of  Dresden,  confirming  to  him  the  possession  of 
Silesia,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire; 
a  sanction  which  he  now  actually  obtained,  togetlier  with 
the  ratification  of  his  imperial  majesty.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  indulgence,  he  still  persisted  in  raising  fresh 
objections  to  the  favourite  project,  on  pretence  of  con- 
certing measures  for  preventing  the  inconveniences  that 
might  result  from  a  minority;  for  regulating  the  capitu- 
lations to  be  agreed  on  with  the  king  of  tlie  Romans, 
securing  the  freedom  of  future  elections,  and  preserving 
the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body  in 
all  its  members.  In  consequence  of  these  obstacles, 
joined  to  the  apostasy  of  the  Elector  of  Coiogn,  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  approaching 
diet  of  Hungary,  at  which  their  imperial  majesties  were 
obliged  personally  to  preside,  the  measures  for  the  elec- 
tion were  suspended  till  next  summer,  when  his  Britan- 
nic majesty  was  expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  this  great  event  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Another  disappointment,  with  respect  to  this  election,  ^^'Jj".*' 
the  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  <leathof  his  Swedish  orsweden. 
maj^ty,  who  expired  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstcin  Eutin, 
Bishoji  of  Lubeck,  upon  whom  the  succession  had  been 
settled  for  some  years,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
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tbe  sUtes  of  tike  kingdom.  This  pfin 
throne  of  Sweden  wiAoDt  the  lem 
bis  ovn  accord,  took  vi  oalh  in  fiill  fcmte,  tint  be  vooM 
never  attempt  to  introduce  s  deepotic  aathoritf;  bat 
maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  aad  pncm  bis 
subjects  in  all  respects  accordtii|^  to  the  livH,  «od  tbe 
form  of  frovemment  established  in  Sve4m-  That  p^iGe 
act,  wbirii  w^s.  communicated  to  all  tbe  fatwgp  nlQiMer^ 
and  particutaHT  to  the  envoj  from  Petctsbni^fa,  met  iritb 
snch  a  feyoomble  reception  from  the  '  "rrrri  diftt  die 
expressed  bersati$favti<;>n  in  a  poMic  deefamlaMi ;  umI 
tbe  good  undeistanding  between  the  tvo  coorts  wu  per^ 
fectly  restored. 

When  tbe  Parliament  of  Ed^umI  «*s  o|>«ied,  in  tbe 
mouth  of  November,  tbe  kingr,  in  bb  apeecfa  ftom  the 
throne,  g:aTe  tbem  to  undenitflni!,  tliat  for  the  nme  pur- 
poses wbicfa  suggested  the  Uvat^  with  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, he  bad  now,  in  oonjunction  vith  tbe  State$-Gebei^  ■ 
concluded  anotber  with  tbe  King  of  Poland.  Elector  of 
SaxoDv.     He  told  tbem,  tbiat  tbe  unforttutate  death  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  ma.de  no  altention  in  the  state 
of  ailkir^  in   Holland;   and  that  be  had  rvceived   tho 
fitrotigcat  as^urance^  from  the  states  of  their  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  intimate  union  and  friendship 
liappilr  t-ufjsii^ting  t>etweeii  his  maje^tr  and  those  ancient 
and   natural  allies  of  bis  crown.     He   exhorted    both 
Houses  to  consider  seriously^of  someet^ectual  pronsions^ 
to  f^uppres«  ihoee  audacious  crimes  of  robbery  and  vio- 
lence, grown  so  frequent  about  the  capital,  proceeding  in 
a  great  measure  from  that  profligate  spirit  of  trreligion, 
idleness,  gaming,  and  estravagTiiice,  which  had  of  late  ex- 
tviiJe^l  itself  in  an  uncouiuion  degree,  to  the  dishonour 
of  tbe  nation,  and  tbe  great  oifence  and  prejudice  of  the 
mAtrr  and  indufttrious  part  of  the  people.   Tbe  paragraphs 
of  ibiM  Hjieech  were,  as  usual,  echoed  Ijaek  to  the  throne  ^ 
in  addrefl«K-«,  replete  with  expressions  of  loyalty,  allection,  ■ 
und  approbation.     Opposition  was  by  this  time  almost™ 
oxtirtguikhed ;  and  the  proceedings  of  both  Houses  took  ^ 
\mni  with  nijch  unanimity  as  was  hardly  ever  knowaS 
H  pt-riod  in  a  Britiinh  Parliament.     The  Com- 
ft,  liowovcr,  seem  to  have  assembled  with  such  s 
\U  tiH  did  no  g:reat  honour  to  their  temper  and  m 
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TianiniTty.     In  a  few  days  after  tlie  session  o|)ened.  Lord    CFIAP 

Vhcount  C e,  a  j-ouiig  iiobleuiau,  whose  character  ■  '  1  _1 

entitled  liim  to  very  little  regard  or  iiiflueHce  among'  '''^'' 
men  of  sense  and  probity,  made  a  motion,  tliat  Mr. 
Murmy,  wbo  had  been  so  severely  persecuted  in  the  last 
Hesaion  for  refusing  to  humble  himself  on  his  knees  before 
them,  should  be  again  conimitteil  close  prisoner  to  New- 
gate for  the  same  offence.  This  ]>roposa[,  which  supposed 
a  power  that  the  Commons  bad  never  before  exercised, 
was  sharply  disputed  by  the  Karl  of  Egmont,  and  othei-s, 
who  had  not  resigned  alE  sense  of  morleration ;  but  the 
majority  adopted  the  measure  with  great  eagerness, 
and  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  tsme  his  warrant  ac- 
cordingly. Then  the  House  resolved,  that  the  said  Alex- 
ander Murray  should  receive  the  sentence,  for  his  now- 
being  committed  close  prisoner  to  his  majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  upon  his  knees;  and 
the  Serjeant  at  arms  was  commanded  to  take  him  into 
custody  for  this  purpose.  Their  indignation,  however, 
was  eluded  by  the  caution  of  the  delinquent,  who,  having 
foreseen  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  had  prudently 
retired  to  another  country.  They  determined,  never- 
theless, to  proceed  against  bini  as  a  person  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  commonwealth  ;  for,  being  Informed  of 
his  retreat,  they  condescended  so  tar  as  to  present  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  his  royal  proclamation 
might  be  is.sued  for  apprehending  the  said  Mr.  Murray, 
promising  a  reward  to  him  who  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  apprehend  tills  fugitive — a  request  with  which 
his  mnjesty  most  graciously  complied. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented  to  the  king  ?''■'«*«"'- 
upon  such  an  important  subject.     A  pamphlet,  entitled  jiamilhiot," 
"The  Case  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  Esquire,  in  ^^^'^?m" 
an  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,"  M'as  first  Riuiroy. 
stigmatized  in  a  complaint  to  the  House,  and  was  after- 
wards produced,  and  read  at  the  table.     The  piece  was 
written  with  great  acrimony,  and  abounded  with  severe 
animadversions,  not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  the  return- 
ing officer,  hut  also  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons. 
The  violent  members  immediately  took    fire,  and  the 
flame  extended  itself  to  tlie  majority.     Nay,  the  House 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the  pamphlet  was  an  impu- 
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dent,  nmlicioas,  scaDdaloua,  and  seditious  libel,  bJseIr  lu 
_  mo!^  iDJuriou&Iy  reflecting  upon  and  a^pereing  Uie  pro-  -i 
eeediags  of  the  House,  tending  to  create  misapprchea-^l 
taoas  in  (he  minds  of  the  people,  to  the  great  dishonour  ^' 
of  the  said  House,  and  in  Tiolation  of  the  privileges 
tbereof.  Ther  furthermore  preheated  an  address  to  ebe  fl 
king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  graciously  plea.so<l  to 
give  dir€M!tions  to  hif  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the 
authors  or  author,  the  printers  or  printer,  and  the  pub- 
lishera  or  publisher  of  the  said  scandalous  libel,  that  ttiej 
might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment.  Dinections 
were  aceordingly  given  for  this  purpose,  and  a  prosecu- 
tion commenced  against  the  jmblisher,  who  bad  some 
reason  to  be  dismayed,  considering  the  great  weight  of 
influence  he  was  doomed  to  encounter — influence  arisin? 
from  a  prosecution  of  the  crown,  instituted  at  the  request, 
and  founded  on  a  vote,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ne- 
vertheless, when  the  cause  was  heard  before  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  England,  a  jury  of  free-bom  Englishmen, 
citizens  of  London,  asserted  their  privilege  of  judging 
the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  acquitted  the  defendant 
with  a  truly  admirable  spirit  of  independency.  Thej 
considered  the  ]iamphletas  an  appeal  against  oppression  ; 
and,  convinced  that  the  contents  were  true,  they  could 
not  in  conscience  adjudge  it  a  false  libel,  even  though 
it  had  been  ao  declared  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
legislature. 

The  Commons,  id  regulating  the  supplies  of  the  enea- 
ing  year,  voted  the  contiimation  of  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  for  the  land  service, 
though  not  without  some  opposition  from  certain  patriots, 
who,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  hope  of 
influencing  the  majority,  affirmed  that  sixteen  thousand 
men  in  time  of  peace  would  answer  all  the  ends  proposed 
by  a  standing  army.  The  nunil>cr  of  seamen  wag  fixed 
at  ten  thousand :  large  sums  were  granted  to  make  up 
deficiencies,  and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  crowa 
with  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the 
castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea;  and  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds, 
three  shillings,  and  three  pence  were  voted,  as  a  full 
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compensation  to  tlie  old  royal  African  company  for  their    chap. 
exclusive   charter  and  property,   to  be  applied  for  tLe  .  '  '     '  , 
relief  of  tlieir  creditors'.  ^'*^- 

The  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  traffic,  civti  tygu^ 
and  the  regulation  of  civil  j>oIity^  consisted  in  an  act  for"^^'""^' 
hcensing  ]>awnbrnker5,  and  for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing the  receiving  of  stolen  goods:  another  for  preventing 
thefts  and  robberies,  by  which  places  of  entertainment, 
dancing,  and  music  in  London,  Westminster,  and  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  Aierc  suppressed  and  prohi- 
bited, unless  the  proprietors  of  them  could  obtain  licences 
from  the  justices  of  tlie  peace,  empowered  for  that  pur- 
Jiose:  a  tliird  for  annexing  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scot- 
land unalienably  in  tlie  crown,  after  having  made  satis- 
faction to  the  lawful  creditor  ;  establishing  a  method  of 
leasing  these  estates,  and  applying  the  rents  and  profits 
of  them  (or  the  better  civilizing  and  improving  the 
}Iigh]ands,  and  preventing  future  disorders  in  that  part 
of  the  united  kingdom.  Nothing  could  be  more  salutary 
than  the  purposes  of  these  regulations.  The  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis  abounded  with  an  incredible  number  of 
public-houses,,  w^iich  continually  resounded  inth  the 
noise  of  riot  and  intemperance:  tbey  were  the  haunts  of 
idleness,  fraud,  and  rapine^  and  the  seminaries  of  drunk- 
enness, debauchery,  extravagance,  and  every  vice  inci- 
dent to  human  nature  ;  yet  the  suppression  of  these  re- 
ce]iCacle8  of  infamy  was  attended  with  an  inconvenience, 
which,  in  some  cases,  arose  even  to  a  degree  of  oppres- 
sion. The  justices,  being  vested  by  the  legislature  with 
the  power  of  granting  or  refusing  licences,  were  consti- 
tuted, in  elfect.  the  arbiters  on  whose  decision  tlie  for- 
tunes and  livelihood  of  many  individuals  absolutely  de- 
pended. Many  of  those  who  exercised  this  species  of 
tnagi&;trary  within  the  bills  of  mortality  were,  to  the 
reproach  of  government,  men  of  profligate  lives,  needy, 

*  These  pxpcDKB  tvi-re  defrayed  bj  a  coDtinuati^'D  of  die  ilutiea  on  mall,  &c. ; 

w  ln»<l-UX  At  \\a^^  Blii1lini:«  in  the  pvund  ;  n  duly  on  licences,  to  he  yearly  |>ai(l 
bj'  |)awEibrukcrs  and  dcalt'i?;  in  aecund-hiiDd  g'nodit,  trlLhin  tlie  IilUh  of  morulity  ; 
tllu  nuiD  of  one  niiillinti  funir  liundrcd  ihiiusandr  pounds  advniicod  by  the  Bunk,  oe- 
IMrilitbg  Id  b.  propoEal  made  fnr  Uii.it  giurpoBu  ;  Ave  hiinrlred  thouanrnJ  ^uilihIi^  Hi  bo 
{siut^tl  from  tbo  tim king- fan d  ;  s,  duty  Eoiil  on  Riim  Hcn'Cg'i  ;  And  the  continualiu'ii  nf 
divcr»  <j\h'fv  occo&iunal  impoeitioiia.  Tlie  ^'mitte  for  llitt  year  iLmnuoted  to  hutik-- 
tiling  less  tliau  fnur  milliuiia,  And  Lhe  jiraviaiuuB  ntiido  TAr  this  cxpenoo  vxcHeded 
it  ill  lhe  fttim  of  tw<]  liuodrcil  seven'ly.une  thouaaiiii  twDitty-fuur  ponudAf  tou  eltil- 
I  linjjfi,  ii'd  aixp«ace  bnlfiieDny. 
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most  scandaloos  priodple*  of 

The  lav  rebtiog  to  the  H^;fafa]^  oi  Scothad 
uta^iiK  weU  calcobtcd  fer  ptOBodii^.  aagap  t^  ialMhi|«ii|ii  of 
!™rl    that  couDtTf,  «Qcb  a  spirit  of  iadoitiT  m  w^hi  deteeh 
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them  from  their  dugeroas  foumeaam,  nod  gndoallr 
supersede  that  militanr  fenios  wUeh  had  been  ao  pnv- 
ductive  of  danger  and  al&rm  to  the  soatbcn  pazta  of 
Great  Britain.    The  ki&^,  by  tUaaet,  was  cfapoweted  to 
appoint  commissionera  for  managing  the  forfeited  estates* 
vbo  were  eoaUed  to  gnuit  loises  of  small  hxms^  oot 
above  tventr  pounds  a^jear,  to  indiTidnaJs^  wbo  sboald 
take  an  oath  to  goTemment  to  reside  nptm  and  col ti rate 
the  lands  thus  let.     It  was  also  pfonded.  that  dq  lease 
should   be  granted  for  a  longer  term   than  tventv-one 
years ;  and  that  the  lessees  should  not  par  above  three- 
fourths  of  the  annual  value.     Althon|:fa  these  forfeited 
eetaCes  were  generally  encnnibered  with  claims  bcrond 
their  real  value,  and  the  act  directed  that    they  shoald 
be  disposed  of  by  public  sale;  yet,  as  they  Jay  in  the 
moftt  disaffected  part$  of  the  Highlauds,  it  was  thongfat 
necessary  that  tbey  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  because,  in  case  of  their  being  publicly  sold, 
they  might  be  purcliased  in  trust  for  the  families  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  forfeited^  and  thus  the  spirit 
of  dibaifection  would  still  survive.     A  valuation,  there- 
fore, was  made  by  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  at 
the  joint  suit  of  the  crown  and  the  creditors;  and  the 
value  being  ascertained^  the  Just  claimants  were  paid  out 
of  the  nejit  aids  granted  by  parliament.     The  bill  niet 
with  considerable  opfiosition  in  the  House  of  Peers  from 
the  Duke  of  Ik^dford  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  who  probably 
foreaaw  that  the  j^)od  eflects  of  this  scheme,  so  laudable 
in  itwjif,  would  Ijc  frustrated  in  the  execution  ;  and  that 
the  act,  instead  of  ansM-ering  the  purposes  for  which  it 
wan  intended,  would  serve  only  as  a  job  to  gratify  the 
rapacious  retainers  to  the  government,  and  their  emi^ 
MricM,  in  that  countrj'.     After  a  warm  debate,  however, 
it  was  adopted  by  a  great  majority,  and  obtained   the 
royal  jiwM-nt. 

A  tliirfl  law  related  to  certain  articles  of  the  national 
which  was  now  converted  into  several  joint  stocks 
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of  annuities,  transferable  at  t]ie  hank  of  England,  to  be    CHAt*, 
cliarged  on  the  sinking-funiJ.     A  great  number  of  diffe-  ,  ■^■^'"- 
rent  funds  for  annuities,  established  at  different  times,      I75i 
and  by  different  acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  many  different  accounts,  which 
could  not  be  reg^ulated  without  considerable  trouble  and 
expense,  for  the  removal  of  which  the  bill  was  calculated. 

In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  woollen  nianu- Two  port* 
facturersof  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  two  bills  were  j||^^"^^°^ 
brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  Houses,  by  which  tmion  or 
the  ports  of  Lancasterand  Great  Yarmouth  were  opened  ^  *"" 
for  the  miportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from  Ire- 
lanil ;  but  why  this  privilege  was  not  extended  to  all  the 
frequented  ports  of  the  kingdom  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
without  supposing  a  little  national  jeatousy  on  one  hand, 
and  a  great  deal  of  grievous  restraint  on  the  other. 
Over  and  above  these  new  laws,  some  unsuccessful  en- 
deavours were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  police. 
A  bill  was  offered  for  laying  further  restrictions  on  pawn- 
brokers and  brokers,  that  they  might  no  longer  suck  the 
blood  of  the  poor,  and  act  as  the  accessaries  of  theft  and 
robbery,  which  was  canva'^sed,  debated,  and  made  its  way 
through  the  Lower  House;  but  the  Lords  rejected  it  as 
a  crude  scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend,  because  it 
■was  a  money  bill,  not  cognizable  by  their  House,  without 
engaging  in  a  dispute  with  the  Commons.  Another  bill 
was  prepared,  for  giving  power  to  change  the  punishment 
of  felony,  in  certain  cases,  to  confinement  and  hard  labour 
in  dock-yards  or  garrisons,  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  were  properly 
qualified  to  prosecute  such  inquiries,  that  the  practice  of 
consigning  such  a  number  of  wretches  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  served  only,  by  its  frequency,  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbing  death  of  all  its  terror,  and 
the  public  of  many  subjects,  who  might,  notwithstanding 
their  delinquency,  be  in  some  measure  rendered  useful 
to  anciety.  Such  was  the  motive  that  influenced  the 
promoters  of  this  bill ;  by  which  it  was  proposed,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  economy  practised  in  other  countries,  to 
confine  felons  convicted  under  certain  circumstances  to 
hard  labour  upon   the  public  works  of  the  kingdonw 
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importaooe  to  tbe  xutioa  vas  tbe  Adt 
in  a.  bill  for  m&kiD^  tbe  mifica  of  Eagbad 
presented  br  ^fr.  UnnitDB,  a  gatdtmam  of  T«ibhb«, 
who  had  distiD^aisbed  biu^elf  br  Us  loraltr  and  pa- 
fatiotiim.  It  was  canTassed  in  a  comMOUBt  of  ifae  whole 
Honae*  and  onderwent  dirers  xuaemimtaiai  bat  iiiifr> 
carried,  through  the  aTexskn  of  tbe  MJiiiHlij  to  any 
pn:>fect  tending  to  remove  or  Icgen  tbe  meeemtr  of 
naiotainiQg  a  etanding  annr.  A  cooadoable  anmber 
of  petitions  for  different  r^uUtioos.  m  respect  to  com- 
merce and  eonreQieDce  of  tniSkv  vete  pnaented,  con- 
Etidered,  and  left  upon  the  table.  A  KiaoaitiaDce  from 
the  priscmeTS  coofiDed  m  the  gaol  of  tbe  King's  B«Hb, 
com plai njng  of  their  mtsenble  ritoation,  axiang  frora  v^a C 
of  room  au'l  other  conieiueiKea.  beukg-  taken  into  coD&i- 
deiation  by  a  conuuittee,  amoi^  otber  endences,  thoy 
examined  that  remarkable  personage  vbo  had  signalized 
Uimf$elf  in  diflerent  parts  of  Chnstendoni.  audi?r  tbe  name 
of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica  Though  formerly  coun^- 
tenaQced  and  even  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince  bv  the 
British  ministry,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  fbrlom  con- 
dition of  a  confined  debtor ;  and,  to  the  reproach  of  this 
kingdom,  died  in  prison,  surrounded  with  all  the  misery 
of  iudigence,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  infirmities  of  old, 
MB.  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  par- 
Ibunentary  t ran fjact ions  that  distinguished  this  se^ion 
WB«  a  motion  made  in  tioth  Houses  for  an  address  to  the 
king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  in  time  of  public  tran- 
<|uillity  he  wouhl  l»e  graciously  pleased  to  avoid  entering 
into  Mulmidiary  treaties  with  foreign  princes,  which  are 
•u  bunlenMime  to  this  oatioTi.     This  extraordinarv  pro- 

rl  wad  made  and  strenuously  urged  by  the  Duke  of 
,  iKid  A  vohcnient  deljate  ensued,  in  which  the  Earls 
of  O — ,H— ,atid  li — ,  opposed  it  with  an  exertion  of  su- 
AbiHlJ«a,  arid  the  question  being  put,  was  carried  in 
tJv«irilh<iut  u  division.    The  same  fate  attended 
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it  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  where  it  was  introduced    Chap. 

by  Lord  H— y,  and  supported   by  some  distinguished  . _1j 

orators.      The  session  ended  in  the  latter  cud  of  jNIarch,      "'"^' 
i^hen  his  majesty,  having-  g-iven  his  assent  to  ninety-five 
publicaiid  private  bills,  harangued  both  Houses,  and  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament''. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  king  appointed  Tiic  kmtf 
a  regency,  an  j  set  out  for  Hanover,  in  order  to  com- ]^^^^^^]*^ 
pEete  the  great  scheme  he  had  projected  for  electing  a 
king  of  the  Romans.  Great  Britain,  in  the  mean  time, 
produced  no  event  of  importance,  nor  any  transaction 
that  deserves  historical  mention,  except  the  ratification 
of  two  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states 
of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  concluded 
by  the  British  consulH  in  those  cities,  under  the  influ- 
ence and  auspices  of  an  English  squadron,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Keppel,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle. 
The  tide  of  luxury  still  flowed  with  an  impetuous  curreut, 
bearing  down  all  the  mounds  of  temperance  and  decorum; 
while  fraud  and  profligacy  struck  out  new  cliannels, 
through  which  they  eluded  the  restrictions  of  the  law, 
and  all  the  vigilance  of  civil  policy.  New  arts  of  de- 
ception were  invented,  in  order  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the 
unwary;  and  some  infamous  practices  in  the  way  of 
commerce  were  countenanced  by  persons  of  rank  and 
importance  in  the  commonwealth.  A  certain  member 
of  Parliament  was  obliged  to  withdraw  himself  from  his 
country,  in  consequence  of  a  discovery,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  contrived  and  executed  schemes 
for  destroying  his  own  ships  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  de- 
fraud the  insurers, 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  aflfalrs  of  the  continent  AffBiraof 
did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration.  In  France,  the 
religious  dispute  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Jausenms 
still  subsisted  between  the  clergy  and  the  Parliament; 
and  seemed  to  acquire  additional  fury  from  the  violence 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate, 

*>  AmoBg  the  procG<?diagB  i>r  this  HAeiADj  it  JiiAy  not  be  improper  to  meniithn  a 
new  HCt  for  tli«  ]in?venlii]i]  of  murdyrs,  whicli  had  tepn  oliockLliglj  ft*£llwlit  (if 
lale,  imjiorting,  (Iiat  evijry  criminal  pi-nvit'teil  of  this  licirrkd  crime  Bhould  be 
cxccuti'd  in  uim  dny  arur  tola  aunteiicc,  luid  liis  liody  dt>livon?il  \o  Lha  ani^euiLs  for 
dtsaection — an  expfdiftnl  which  hivd  betti  found  piidactiTS  of  "(cry  Balutapy  con- 
sequences. 
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At  tbis  juncture  his  Prussian  majesty  made  no  scruple    chap. 
of  express! ngliis  resentment  against  the  court  of  London,  ■  '      ^' , 
vhicli  he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  officious  cabai,  that  vj*'*?' 
had  iio  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  affuira  of  Germany.  aiAoding 
His  resident  at  London  comijlnined  to  the  British  raitiis-l'5'*'^° 

'I'  1  4         »  rt  Hie  cuitrts. 

try,  that  divei-s  eliips,  sailmg  under  the  Prussian  fla^,  had  of  Limdun 
been  sto|)ped  at  sea,  and  even  seized  by  English  cruisers  j*^*  ^^''"' 
and  that  his  subjects  bad  been  ill  treated  and  oppressed  ; 
be  therefore  demanded  reparation  in  a  peremptory  tone ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  discontinued  the  payment  of  the 
Silesian  loan,  which  be  had  charged  himself  with  by  an 
article  in  the  treaty  of  Breslau.  This  was  a  sum  of 
money  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  which  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  fatlier  of  the 
reigning  empress,  had  borrowed  of  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  on  condition  of  paying  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  and  mortgaging  the  silver  mines  of  Silesia  for  the 
repayment  of  the  principal.  These  devolved  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  with  this  incumbrance,  and  he  continued  to 
pay  the  interest  punctually  till  this  juncture,  when  the 
payment  was  stopped ;  and  he  published  a  paper,  en- 
titled "An  Exposition  of  tlte  ^Motives  which  influenced 
his  Conduct  on  this  Occasion."  In  his  memorial  to  the 
ministry  of  Great  Britain  ho  alleged,  that  eighteen  Prus- 
sian sliips,  and  thirty-three  neutml  vessels,  in  which  the 
subjects  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been  unjustly 
seized  by  English  privateers:  his  account  of  damages 
amounted  toa  very  considerable  sum  ;  and  be  demanded, 
in  the  most  dogmatic  temis^  that  the  aflair  should  be 
Anally  discussed  in  the  term  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  remonstrance.  The  exposition  and  memorial 
were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  ablest  civilians 
in  England,  who  refuted  every  article  of  the  charge  with 
equal  precision  and  perspicuity.  They  proved,  that  cap- 
tures by  sea  fell  proj>erly  under  the  cognizance  of  those 
poM-ers  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  seizures  were  miade; 
and,  therefore,  his  Prussian  majesty  could  not,  consistent 
"with  the  laws  of  nations,  determine  these  disputes  in  Ilia 
own  tribunals.  They  demonstrated,  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence, the  falsity  of  many  facts  alleged  in  the  memorial, 
as  well  as  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  by  which  some 
few  of  the  Prussian  vessels  had  been  condemned;  and 
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made  it  appear,  that  no  insult  or  injury  had  been  offered 
to  the  subjects  of  Prussia.  Finally,  tlicy  observed,  tbat 
tbe  Stlesian  loan  was  a  private  transaction  of  such  a 
nature,  that,  even  if  a  war  had  happened  between  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  this 
must  have  been  held  sacred  and  inviolable :  tbat  when 
the  empress-queen  ceded  Silesia  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
this  monarch  cliarged  himself  with  the  repayment  of  the 
loan,  which,  being  a  private  debt  and  transferable,  was 
now  diffused  into  different  countries,  and  beeoitie  the 
property  of  many  others  besides  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  They  wound  up  their  chain  of  reasoning  by 
observing,  that,  according  to  a^eement  with  the  em- 
peror, the  whole  of  this  loan  should  have  been  repaid  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five ; 
whereas  the  complaints  specified  in  the  Prussian  memo- 
rial were  founded  on  facts  posterior  to  that  period. 
Whether  his  Prussian  majesty  was  convinced  by  these 
reasons,  and  desisted  from  principle,  or  thought  proper 
to  give  up  his  claim  upon  other  [lolitieal  cunsideraLions; 
certain  ft  is,  he  no  longer  insisted  upon  satisfaction,  but 
ordered  the  payments  of  the  Silesian  loan  to  he  continued 
without  further  interruption  :  a  report,  indeed,  was  cir- 
culated, that  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  demur  by 
a  certain  prince,  who  employed  his  agents  to  buy  up  great 
part  of  the  loan  at  a  considerable  discount. 

How  much  soever  the  King  of  Prussia  may  be  the 
subject  of  censure  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  he  acted  as  a  wise 
legislator,  and  the  father  of  his  country.  He  peopled 
the  deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  encouraging  with  royal 
bounties  a  great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to 
settle  in  that  province  ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few 
yeare,  underwent  the  most  agreeable  alterations.  Above 
iisty  new  villages  arose  amidst  a  barren  waste,  and  every 
part  of  the  country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  culti- 
vation. Tliose  solitary  and  desolate  plains,  where  no 
human  footeteps  had  for  many  ages  been  seen,  were  now 
converted  into  fields  of  com.  The  farms  were  regularly 
parcelled  out;  the  houses  multiplied,  and  teemed  with 
population:  the  happy  peasants,  sheltered  in  a  peculiar 
manner  under  their  king's  protection,  sowed  their  ^Tounda 
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iu  peace,  and  reaped  their  harvests  iu  security.     The    c,1;^p- 
same  care  and  indulgence  were  extended   to  the  un-  -J_1_J_ 
peopled  parts  of  otlier  provinces  M'itbin  tlie  Prussian  do-      ''^^" 
minions,  and  extraordinary  encouragement  was  granted 
to  all  French  Protestants  who  should   come  aud  settle 
under  the  goveriiniout  of  this  pohtical  sage. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  Hanover  stiill  employed  Trontywitli 
their  chief  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  electing  a  king  Jljlla^j'^p."*'" 
of  the  Romans;  and  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  influenced 
hy  the  majority  of  the  college,  had  convoked  an  elec- 
toral diet  for  that  purpose;  but  strong  protests  against 
this  convocation  \vere  entered  by  the  Electors  of  Cologn 
and  Palatine,  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  Conciliate  this  last,  by  taking  some  steps  in  his  fa- 
vour, with  respect  to  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  from 
the  empress-queen  and  hiii  Britannic  majesty.  His 
claim  upon  the  court  of  Vienna  amounted  to  three  mil- 
lions of  florins,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  lossei 
he  had  sustained  during  the  war.  He  demanded  of  the 
King  of  England  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for 
provision  and  forage  furnished  to  the  British  troops 
while  they  acted  on  the  Maine;  and  the  like  sum  for 
the  like  purposes  from  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  empress-queen  could  not  help  remon- 
strating against  this  demand  as  exorbitant  in  itself,  and 
the  more  unreasonable,  as  the  Elector  Palatine,  at  the 
death  of  her  father,  had  openly  declared  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  he  had  guaranteed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner:  she,  therefore,  observed,  that  the 
damage  he  had  sustained,  in  consequence  of  that  decla- 
ration, ought  to  be  considered  as  the  common  fate  of 
war.  These  reasons,  though  conclusive  and  irrefi-ugable  iq 
the  usual  way  of  arguing,  made  no  impression  upon  the 
Palatine,  who  perfectly  well  understood  his  own  import- 
ance, and  was  determined  to  seize  this  opportunity  of 
turning  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
and  the  maritime  powers,  finding  hira  thus  obstinately 
attached  to  his  own  interest,  resolved  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  views  at  any  rate,  and  commenced  a  negotiation 
■with  him,  which  produced  a  formal  treaty.  By  this 
convention  his  demands  in  money  were  fixed  at  twelve 
hundred   thousand   Dutch  florins,  to  bo  paid  at  three 
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instalments,  five  hundred  thousand  hy  the  empress- 
qucc'ii,  and  the  remaining  seven  hundred  thousand  by 
ttie  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  established  in  former  treaties. 
The  privilege  of"  AV»  appeUendo  for  the  duchy  of  Deux- 
ponts  was  confirmed  to  his  electoral  highness,  together 
M-ith  some  other  rights  and  pretensions,  in  consideration 
of  his  concurring  with  the  other  electors  in  the  choice 
of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  to  he  elected  according  to  the 
customs  prescribes!  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the 
enipire.  He  likewise  engaged  to  join  them  in  settling 
the  articles  of  the  capitulation  with  the  king  of  the 
Bomans,  emperor  ;'»  futuro.  Yet,  even  after  the  con- 
currence of  this  prince  was  secured,  the  purposed  elec- 
tion proved  abortive,  from  tlie  strong  objections  that 
were  started^  and  the  strenuous  opposition  which  was 
made  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  perhaps  aspired  111 
secret  at  the  imperial  dignity,  which  the  empress-queen 
took  all  this  pains  to  perpetuate  in  her  own  family. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain,  returning  from  the  con- 
tinent, opened  the  session  of  Parliament  on  tlie  eleventh 
day  of  January  with  a  speech,  implying,  that  all  his  views 
aud  negotiations  had  been  calculated  and  directed  to 
preserve  and.  secure  the  duration  of  the  general  peace, 
so  agreeable  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe: 
that  ho  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  of  a  good  dis- 
position in  all  the  powers  that  were  his  allies,  to  adhere 
to  the  same  salutary  object.  He  exhorted  them  to  con- 
tinue their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  the  augmentation  of  the  sinking-fund,  and  the  im- 
provement of  tlie  public  revenue.  He  recomraended  to 
their  serious  consideration  what  further  laws  and  regu- 
lations might  be  necessary  for  suppressing  those  crimes 
and  disorders,  of  which  the  public  had  so  justly  com- 
plained; and  concluded  with  an  assurance,  that  his 
hearty  concurrence  and  endeavours  should  never  be 
wanting  in  any  measure  that  might  promote  their  wel- 
fare and  prosperity.  The  addresses  in  answer  to  this 
speech  were  conched  in  the  usual  form  of  implicit  ap- 
probation ;  but  tiiat  of  the  Commons  did  not  pass  with- 
out fpiestion.     The  Earl  of  E took  exceptions  to 


»e  paragrapli,  in  which  they  acknowledged  his  majesty's 
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wigdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  in  pursuing  such  measures  niw. 
as  rau9t  contribute  to  maintain  and  render  permanent  . '  ^  ' 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe;  ami  declared  their  "''•^ 
satisfaction  at  the  assurances  his  majesty  had  received 
from  his  allies,  that  they  were  all  attached  to  the  same 
eaUitary  object.  His  lordship  expatiated  on  the  absur- 
dity of  these  compliments  at  stich  a  juncture,  when  the 
peace  of  Kurope  was  so  precarious,  and  the  Englisli  na^ 
tion  had  so  much  cause  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
He  was  seconded  by  some  other  individuals,  who  de- 
claimed with  great  vivacity  against  continental  con- 
nexions; and  endeavoured  to  expose  the  weakness:  and 
folly  of  the  whole  system  of  foreign  measures  which  our 
ministry  had  lately  pursued.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  they  might  have  chosen  a  better  opportunity  to 
compliment  their  sovereign  on  the  permanency  of  the 
peace  than  at  this  juncture,  when  they  must  have  seen 
themselves  on  the  very  brink  of  a  new  rupture  with  the 
most  formidable  power  in  Europe.  But  tlie  truth  is, 
these  addresses  to  the  throne  had  been  long  considered 
as  conipliments  of  course,  implying  no  more  than  a  re- 
spectful attachment  to  their  sovereign :  accordingly,  both 
Houses  agree  to  theifrespectiveaddresses  without  division. 
The  two  grand  committees  of  supply  and  of  ways  and 
means  being  established,  the  business  of  the  House  was 
transacted  without  much  altercation;  and  the  people 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  moderate  pro- 
ceedings. Ten  thousand  seamen,  and  the  usual  number 
of  land  forces,  were  retained  for  the  service  of  the  en- 
suing  year.  They  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
new  colony  in  Nova  Scotta,  the  civil  establishment  of 
Georgia,  the  support  of  the  castles  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  fort  at  Anamaboa, 
where  the  French  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement; 
and  they  enabled  his  majesty  to  fulfil  his  ongjigomcnta 
with  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  supplies,  including  grants  for  former  deficiencies  Suppii« 
and  services,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in  ^"^    ' 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  did  not  exceed  two  milliona 
one  hundred  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seven 
pounds, seventeen  shillings, and  two-pence  halfpenny:  in 
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on  malt,  $cc.,  tljo  laoil-tax  at  two  shillings  in  the  ponnd; 
the  surplus  of  certain  funds  in  the  exchequer,  and  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  sinking-fund  ;  so  that  the  exceeding;s  aniouiited  to 
neai'  tliree  hundred  thousand  pounds ".  As  fur  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  now  stood  at  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy- 
four  millions  three  hundred  sixty  eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  one  pennv; 
and  the  sinking-fund  produced  one  million  seven  hun- 
dred thirty-five  thousand  Hvo  huodretl  and  twenty-nine 
pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ten-pence  farthing. 

One  of  the  first  measures  brouglit  upon  the  carpet,  in 
the  course  of  tliis  Siussion,  was  an  act  containing  regula- 
tions for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  of  which 
80  great  havoc  had  been  made  by  poachers,  and  other 
persons  unqualified  to  enjoy  that  diversion,  that  the  total 
extirpation  of  it  ^vas  apprehended. 

The  nest  step  taken  by  the  Commons  was  an  af!air  of 
much  greater  consequence  to  the  community,  being  a 
bill  for  obliging  ships  the  more  efTectually  to  perform 
quarantine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plague  from  being 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  ordained,  that  if  this  dreadful  visita- 
tion should  appear  in  any  ship  to  the  northward  of  Ca]>e 
Finistcrre,  the  master  or  con  mi  and  er  should  immediately 
proceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsby,  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  Scilly,  and  there  eonimunicate  the  discovery 
to  some  officer  of  the  customs,  who  should,  with  the  first 
opportunity,  transmtt  this  intelligence  to  another  custom- 
house officer  in  the  nearest  port  of  England,  to  be  by 
him  forwarded  to  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  should  remain 
at  the  said  island,  and  not  an  individual  presume  to  go 
ashore  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known.  It 
was  also  provided,  that  in  case  the  master  of  a  shi]t  thus 
infected  sliouldnothe  able  to  make  the  islands  of  Scilly, 
or  be  forced  up  either  channel  by  violent  winds,  he  shouhl 
not  writer  any  frequented  liarbotir;  but  remain  in  some 
■xiad,  until  he  could  receive  orders  from  his  majesty, 

iluti"  .*  "11  "(lit,  iVB  w-etll  ii»  on  red  anil  *lii.te  Ijerrin^  delivered  <ni.t  for 
*|ilii*'i,  vi-'iii  ft' 111  If  n?  J  jitTjictual,  tkiiiBj^lt  Butiject  to  be  rcdeetm-d  by 
Uld  it  WM  prnvi'l-^d,  that  tl'K-  <ii'\)l  cuiitrnvU'il  upun  these  ilutius  being 
dl  1ki«  ftlter  produce  of  tlictu  «lioul(l  become  part  of  ibe  aio king- fund. 
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or  the  privy  council :  that,  during  this  interval,  he  should    chap. 
avoid  all  ititercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any  person  or  .  ^^^^-  . 
vessel  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  guilty  of     ''*^ 
felony,  and  aufforing  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  order  the  more  eficctually  to  repress  the  barbarous  Act  for 
practice  of  plundering  ships  which  have  the  misfortune  tt^^tm^^ 
to  suft'er  shipwreck — a  practice  wbicU  prevailed  upon  dunug  of 
many  diflerent  parts  of  the  British  coast,  to  the  disgrace  eXveMcia." 
of  the  nation,  and  the  scandal  of  human  nature — a  bill 
was  prepared,    containing  clauses  to  enforce  the    laws 
against  bucIi  savage   deHuquents,  who  prowl  along  the 
shore,  like  hungry  wolves,  in  hope  of  preying  upon  their 
fellow-creatures;  and  certain  provisions  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  sufferers''.  When  the  mutiny-bill  fell  under 
deliberation,  the  Earl  of  Egmont  projiosed  anew  clause 
for  empowering  and  requiring  regimental  courts-martial 
to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  all  their  trials.     The 
proposal  occasioned  a   debate,  in    which    the   ministry 
were  pretty  equally  divided ;  but  the  clause  was  disap- 
jiroved  by  the  majority,  and  this  annual  bill  was  enacted 
into  a  law  without  any  alteration. 

The  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence  of  divers  b:ii  «- 
petitions  presented  by  the  exporters  of  com,  who  com-  b'oun^yVn" 
plained  that  the  bounties  were  not  paid,  and    prayed"™";*' 
that  the  House  would  make  proper  provision   for  that  '"* 
purpose.     A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  importing, 
that  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  should  be 
allowed  upon  every  debenture  for  the  bounty  ou  the  ex- 
portation   of  corn,   payable    by   the   receiver-general  or 
cashier  of  the  customs,  until  the  principal  could  be  dis- 
charged out  of  such  customs  or  duties  as  arc  appropriated 
for  the  payment  of  this  bounty.     This  premium   on  the 
exportation  of  corn  ought  not  to  be  grantedj  except  when 
the  lowness  of  the  market  price  in  Great  Britain  proves 
that  there  is  a  superabundance  in  the  kingdom ;  other- 
wise the  exporter  will  find  his  account  in  depriving  our 


'*  By  (he  new  law,  the  clerk  of  (he  peace  In  the  connly  whifro  tlie  crJniD  t-hnii  lie 
eoTniiiilLedl  is  obliged,  ufioii  rcL;civi]ig|irupoi-  infoi-tiLation,  to  iinisccuto  tin.-  olTcudBra 
ht  llw  i.-S|>*na(i  til  the  touiity.  It  wins  likiMvi^  |iropoB&il,  llitit  m  enae  uo  proBtcn- 
tion  of  tliis  naluri)  ah-uuld  Iw  cAmmeiitt^d  witliiti  n  ct-'riun  limited  time  after  iLe 
infui'tklnliiin  shoulil  luive  liei'u  leKullj-  givni,  in  tlial  cmw  the  ciiliuty  nii^lit  bc'8uc>d 
kv  tlie  pcrHiin  who  had  siistAhi-ecl  ihu  liatntigc,  and  obliged  to  iiiHtmniiy  liim  fur 
Ilia  ]oBH  ;  but  thia  pliiui^  was  rt/jcutC'd  ty  lll^lDijuriij'  ;  uud  the  billj  liv.viug;  miLdB 
its  wny  Llirougii  Liutb  IIouhl'?,  i-iceivcd  th«  iojaI  auMuC 
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own  Inbourere  of  tbcir  bread,  in  order  to  supply  GUI' 
rivals  at  au  easier  rate  :  for  example,  suppose  wheat  in 
England  should  sell  at  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  the 
merchant  might  export  it  to  France,  and  aH'ord  it  to  the 
people  of  that  kingdom  for  eighteen  shlHino^s,  because 
the  bounty  on  exportation  would,  eyea  at  that  rate,  att'ord 
him  a  considerable  advantage. 

A  great  number  of  merchants  having  presented  peti- 
tions from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  representing 
that  the  trade  of  Tnrkey  was  greatly  decreased,  ascribing 
thjg  diminution  to  the  exclusive  charter  enjoyed  by  a 
monopoly,  and  praying  that  the  trade  might  be  laid  open 
to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  one  of  the  membei-s  for  Li- 
verpool moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  purpose. 
Such  n  measure  had  been  twice  before  proposed  without 
success;  but  now  it  was  adopted  without  opposition.  A 
bill  was  immediately  introduced ;  and,  notMithstanding 
all  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Turkey  company,  who 
petitioned  the  House  against  it,  and  were  heard  by  their 
counsel,  it  passed  through  hot! i  Houses,  and  received  the 
royal  sanction.  By  this  regulation  any  British  subject 
may  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Turkey  company,  by  pay- 
ing or  rendering  a  tine  of  twenty  pounds;  and  all  the 
members  are  secured  from  the  tyranny  of  oppressive 
by-laws,  contrived  by  any  monopolizing  cabal  *. 

But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  act  for 
natui-allzing  Jews,  and  a  bill  for  the  better  preventing 
clandestine  marriages,  The  first  of  these,  which  passed 
without  much  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from 
•which  it  descended  to  the  Commons,  was  entitled  "An 
Act  to  permit  Persons  professing  the  Jewish  Religion  to 
be  naturalized  by  Parliament,  and  for  other  Purposes 
therein  mentioned."  It  was  supported  by  some  petitions 
of  mercliants  and  manufacturers,  who,  upon  examination, 
appeared  to  be  Jews,  or  their  dependents ;  and  counte- 


'  Several  oClier  liilla  tvore  piMsed — one  for  regiilnting  the  number  of  public* 
liau»en,aiiJ  the  raure  easy  cnnviciiuu  of  perBona  «eliill|;  *Ie  iUt]  striing  liqunn 
without  B  licence  ;  an  ft^•^  wliicli  trapowerc-t  the  juslice&«f  peace  tn  lyrAmweover 
their  fellow -s II bj eels — Jl  St<«(il]>l,  i^imblitl^  tlic  niagistratcs  of  EiJini.urgh  l(f  iiu- 
]>rAV«,  enlurgo,  and  adoni  ttie  aveniies  and  streelB  of  thuL  city,  n-cconling  lu  » 
coni^et-teiJ  plnn,  t»  be  exf-'cutcil  by  valuDLnrj'  suliacriptiuii — a  tbu'tt,  -nllowLng  ibg 
BiporUtion  of  wwl  an^  woollen  jtm  from  Ireluid  mio  iin>'  port  cif  Urrnl  Briuin 
-y»oi  ft  fourib,  pFcKribi"S  ^^"^  bwailth  of  Uie  whi^ois  bdoiiginig  tu  heavy  ear- 
liagL'S,  that  the  high  road*  "''  ^^°  Liiig-loni  might  be  the  better  preserved. 
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naiiced  by  tlie  ministry,  wlio  thought  thej  foresaw,  in  the  chap. 
consequences  of  such  Batumllzation,  a  great  accesaiou  to  .  ^^^'- 
the  monied  interest,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  their  '763. 
own  influence  arion^  the  individual?  of  tliat  community. 
They  boMly  aftiimcd,  that  such  a  law  would  greatly  con- 
duce to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  ;  that  it  would  en- 
courage persons  of  M'eatth  to  remove  with  their  ettects 
from  foreign  parts  Into  Great  Britain,  increase  the  com- 
merce and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a  laudable 
example  of  industry,  temperance,  and  frugality.  Bucb, 
however,  were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  Loiiidon  in  common 
council  assembled,  who,  in  a  petition  to  Parliament,  ex- 
pressed their  apprehension  that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  endanger  the  excellent  constitution,  and  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest  and  trade  of  tlie  king- 
dom in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in  particular. 
Another  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  next  day  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  subscribed  by  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  who,  among  other  allegations,  ob- 
served, that  the  consequences  of  such  a  naturalization 
would  greatly  affect  their  trade  and  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  particularly  with  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Counsel  was  heard,  evidence  examined,  and  the  hill  pro- 
duced violent  debates,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  more 
passion  than  patriotism,  more  declamation  than  argument. 
Tlie  adversaries  of  the  bill  affirmed,  that  such  a  naturali- 
zation would  deluge  the  kingdom  with  brokers,  usurers, 
and  beggars ;  that  the  rich  Jews,  under  the  shadow  of 
this  indulgence,  wonld  purchase  lands,  and  even  advow- 
Bons  i  so  as  not  only  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  legisla- 
ture, but  also  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Christy  to  which  they  were  the  inveterate  and  professed 
enemies  :  that  the  lower  class  of  tliat  nation,  when  thus 
admitted  to  the  right  of  denizens,  would  interfere  with 
the  industrious  natives  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their 
labour;  and  by  dint  of  the  most  parsimonious  frugality, 
to  which  the  English  are  strangers,  work  at  an  under 
price;  so  as  not  only  to  share,  but  even  in  a  manner  to 
exclude  them  from  all  employment :  that  such  an  adop-  ^^ 

tiOD  of  vagrant  Jews  into  the  community,  from  all  parts     <  ^| 
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of  the  world,  would  rob  tbe  real  subjects  of  their  birtL- 
riglit,  disgrace  the  character  of  tbe  nation,  expose  them- 
selves to  the  most  dishonourable  partici|iat]on  and  intru- 
sion, endanger  the  constitution  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  be  an  indelible  reproach  upon  the  estabHshed  reli;^ion 
of  the  country.  Some  of  these  orators  seemed  transported 
even  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  They  prognosticated 
that  the  Jews  would  multiply  bo  much  in  number,  en- 
gross such  wealthj  and  acquire  so  great  power  and  influ- 
ence in  Great  Britain,  that  their  persons  would  be  re- 
vered, their  cuHtoms  imitated,  and  Judaism  become  the 
fashionable  religion  of  the  English.  Finally,  they  affirmed 
that  such  an  act  was  directly  flying  in  the  face  of  the 
prophecy,  which  declares^  that  the  Jews  shall  be  a  scat- 
tered people,  without  country  or  fixed  habitation,  until 
they  shall  be  converted  from  their  infidelity,  and  gathered 
together  in  tbe  land  of  their  forefathers.  These  arguments 
and  apprehensions,  which  were  in  reality  frivolous  and 
chimerical,  being  industriously  circulated  among  thevul- 
gar,  naturally  prejudiced  against  the  Jewish  people,  ex- 
cited auch  a  ferment  throughout  the  nation,  as  ought  to 
have  deterred  the  ministry  from  the  prosecution  of  such 
an  unpopular  measure  ;  which,  however,  they  had  courage 
enough  to  maintain  against  all  opposition.  The  bill  passed 
the  ordeal  of  Ijoth  Houses,  and  his  majesty  vouchsafed 
the  royal  sanction  to  this  law  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  The  truth  is,  it  might  have  increased  thewealth, 
and  extended  the  commerce,  of  Great  Britain,  had  it  been 
agreeable  to  the  people;  and  as  the  naturalized  Jews 
would  still  have  been  excluded  from  all  civil  and  military 
offices,  as  well  as  from  other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their 
Christian  brethren,  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
gradually  forsaken  their  own  unprofitable  and  obstinate 
infidelity,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  shining  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  joined  their  fellow-subjects  in  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  ChristiaTuty.  But  no  ministry  ought  to  risk 
an  experiment,  how  plausible  soever  it  might  be,  tf  they 
find  it,  as  this  was,  an  object  of  the  people's  unconquer- 
able aversion.  What  rendered  this  unpopular  measure  the 
more  impolitic,  was  the  unseasonable  juncture  at  which 
it  was  carried  jiito  execution,  that  is,  at  the  eve  of  a 
general  electjon  ft>f  ^  "^^^  Parliament,  when  a  minister 
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ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  step  which  may  give  um-    chap. 

brag-e  to  the  LoJyof  the  people.  The  Earl  ofEg 1,  who  _L^_L 

argued  against  the  bill  with  equal  power  and  vivacity,  in  *"*^ 
describing  the  effect  it  might  have  upon  that  occasioDj 
*'  I  aui  amazed  (said  he)  that  this  consideration  makes  no 
impression.  When  that  day,  wliicli  is  not  far  oJ^  shall 
arrive,  I  shall  not  fear  to  set  my  foot  upon  any  ground 
of  election  in  the  kingdom,  in  ojiposition  to  any  one  man. 
among  you,  or  any  new  Christian,  who  has  voted  or  ap^ 
jieared  in  favour  of  this  naturalization. 

Another  bill,  transmitted  from  the  Upper  Houaej  met  Marriage 
with  a  reception  equally  unfavourable  among  the  Cora-'^ 
moDS,  though  it  was  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
majority,  and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the  throne,  whepe  it 
obtained  the  royal  approbation.  The  practice  of  solemniz- 
ing clandestine  marriages,  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of 
families,  and  so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the  parties 
themselves  thus  united,  was  an  evil  that  prevailed  to  such 
a  degree  as  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  Tlie 
sons  and  daughters  of  great  and  opulent  families,  before 
they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  or  attained 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  were  every  day  seduced  in  their 
affections,  and  inveigled  into  matches  big  with  infamy 
and  ruin;  and  these  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  op- 
portunities that  occurred  of  being  united  instantaneously 
by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  in  the  first  transport  of 
passion,  before  the  destined  victim  had  time  to  cool  or 
deliberate  on  the  sulyect.  For  this  pernicious  pu^llose^ 
there  was  a  band  of  profligate  miscreants,  the  refuse  of 
the  clergy,  dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  abandoned 
to  all  sense  of  decency  and  decoium,  for  the  most  part 
priaonerg  for  debt  or  delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very 
outcasts  of  human  society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge 
of  the  Fleet-prison  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like 
porters  for  employment,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  without  licence  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets, 
or  aleliouses,  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  the  disgrace 
of  that  order  which  they  professed.  The  ease  with  which 
this  ecclesiastical  sanction  was  obtained,  and  the  vicious 
disposition  of  those  wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of 
fraud  and  corruption,  were  productive  of  polygamy,  indi- 
gence, conjugal  inBdelity,  prostitutioD»  and  every  curse 
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tliat  could  embitter  tlie  married  state.  A  remarkable 
case  of  tbis  nature  having  fallen  under  tliecor;nizance  of 
the  Peers,  in  an  appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal,  that 
House  ordered  the  judges  to  prepare  a  new  bill  for  pre- 
venting such  abuses;  and  one  wae  accordinglj  framed, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  at  that  time  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  In  order  to  anticipate  the 
bad  effects  of  clandestine  marriages,  this  new  statute 
enacted,  that  the  banns  should  be  regularly  ]>ublished, 
three  successive  Sundays,  in  the  church  of  the  parish 
where  the  parties  dwell:  that  no  licence  should  be  granted 
to  marry  in  any  place,  where  one  of  the  parties  has  not 
dwelt  at  least  a  month,  except  a  special  licence  by  the 
archbishop :  that  if  any  marriage  should  be  solemnized 
in.  any  other  place  than  a  church  or  a  chapel,  without  a 
special  licence;  or  in  a  public  chapel,  without  having 
published  the  banns,  or  obtained  a  licence  of  some  person 
properly  qualified,  the  marriage  should  be  void,  and  the 
person  who  solemnized  it  transportod  for  seven  years: 
that  marriages,  by  licence,  of  parties  under  age,  without 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian  should  be  null  and  void, 
unless  the  party  under  age  be  a  widow,  and  the  parent 
refusing  consent  a  widow  married  again  :  that  when  the 
consent  of  a  mother  or  guardian  is  refused  from  caprice, 
or  such  parent  or  guardian  be  non,  compos  mentis,  or  be- 
yond sea,  the  minor  should  have  recourse  for  relief  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery:  that  no  suit  should  be  com- 
menced to  compel  a  celebration  of  marriage,  upon  pre- 
tence of  any  contract :  that  all  marriages  should  be 
solemnized  before  two  witnesses,  and  an  entry  be  made 
in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether  it  was  by  banns 
or  licence,  whether  either  of  the  parties  was  under  age, 
or  the  marriage  celebrated  with  the  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian ;  and  this  entry  to  be  signed  by  the  minister, 
the  parties,  and  the  witnesses  :  that  a  false  licence  or 
certificate,  or  destroying  register  books,  should  be  deemed 
felony,  either  in  principal  or  accessary,  and  punished  with 
death.  The  bill,  when  first  considered  in  the  Lower 
House,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  debates ;  in  which  the 
members  appeared  to  be  divided  rather  according  to  their 
real  sontiments,  than  by  the  rules  of  any  political  distinc- 
tiou;  forsomepriucipal  servants  of  the  government  freely 


in  opinion  from  the  minister,  wlio  comitenahced 
the  bill;  while,  on  tlic  other  liand,  lie  was,  ou  this  occa- 
sion, supported  by  certain  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  and 
the  disputes  were  maintiiined  with  extraordinary  eager- 
ness and  ^varmth.  The  jirinci|ml  ol»jections  imported, 
thut  such  restrictions  on  marriage  would  danij*  the  sjiirit 
of  love  and  propagation  ;  promote  mercenary  matches, 
to  the  ruin  of  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
judice of  posterity  and  population;  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  property,  hy  preserving  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
among  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  opulent  families,  who  would 
always  intermarry  within  their  own  pale  ;  subject  the  poor 
to  many  inconveniences  and  extraordinary  expense,  from 
the  nature  of  the  forms  to  he  ohserved ;  and  throw  an 
additional  power  into  tlie  handsof  the  chancellor.  They 
affirmed,  that  no  human  power  had  a  right  to  dissolve  a 
TOW  solemnly  made  in  the  sight  of  heaven  ;  and  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  bill  prevented  clandestine  marriages,  it 
would  encourage  fornication  and  debauchery,  insomuch 
as  the  parties  restrained  from  indulging  their  mutual 
passions  in  an  honourable  manner,  would  be  tempted  to 
gratify  them  by  stealth,  at  the  haznrd  of  their  reputation. 
In  a  word,  they  foresaw  a  great  number  of  evils  in  the 
train  of  this  bill,  which  have  not  vet  heen  realized.  On 
the  other  side,  its  advocates  endeavoured  to  refute  these 
arguments,  and  some  of  them  spoke  with  great  strength 
and  precision.  The  bill  underwent  a  great  nuniher  of 
alterations  and  amendments;  which  were  not  eflbcted 
without  violent  contei^t  and  altercation.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  was  floated  through  both  Houses  on  the  tide  of 
a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of 
royal  approbation.  Certain  it  is,  the  abuse  of  clandes- 
tine marriage  might  have  been  removed  upon  much  easier 
terms  than  those  imposed  upon  the  subject  by  this  bill, 
which,  after  all, hath  been  found  ineffectual,  as  it  maybe 
easily  eluded  hy  a  short  voyage  to  the  continent,  or  a. 
moderate  journey  to  North  Britain,  where  the  indisso- 
luble knot  maybe  tied  without  scruple  or  interruption. 

Over  and  above  these  new  statutes,  there  were  eomo 
other  subjects  which  occasionally  employed  the  attention 
of  the  Commons;  such  as  the  state  of  the  British  sugi 
colonies,  which  was  considered,  in  consequence  of  pa 
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tions  presented  bjr  tbe  scoiar-refiners  and  grocers  of  Lon- 
don, WestmiDSter,  and  Bristol,  complaining  of  the  ex- 
orbitant price  demanded  and  g-iven  for  sugars  imported 
from  Jamaica;  desiring  that  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cultivate  greater  quantities 
of  ground  for  raising  sugar-canes,  or  that  they  (the  peti- 
tioners) migbt  have  leave  to  import  niuBcovado  sugars 
from  other  couutries,  when  the  price  of  those  imported 
from  Jamaica  should  exceed  a  certain  rate.  This  remon- 
strance was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House ;  and  a  great  number  of  evidences  and 
papers  being  examined,  thoy  resolvedj  that  the  peopling 
of  Jamaica  with  white  inhabitants,  and  cultivating  the 
lands  thereof,  would  be  the  most  proper  measure  for 
securing  that  island,  and  increasing  the  trade  and  navi- 
gation between  it  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of 
his  majesty 8  dominions:  that  the  endeavours  hitherto 
used  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  to  increase  the  number 
of  white  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  cultivation  of  lands, 
in  the  manner  that  might  best  conduce  to  the  security  and 
defence  of  that  island,  had  not  been  effectual  for  these 
purposes.  Tbe  House  ordered  a  bill  to  be  founded  on 
these  resolutions;  but  this  was  postponed;  until  the 
ministry  should  receive  more  full  information  touching 
the  true  state  of  that  island.  The  planters  of  Jamaica 
laboured  under  many  grievances  and  hardships,  from 
divers  heavy  impoaJtiona  and  restrictions;  and  adetaiiof 
these  were  transmitted  in  a  representation  to  his  majesty, 
which  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  comrais- 
eioners  of  trade  and  plantations.  The  cause  of  the 
planters  was  defended  vigorously,  and  managed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Alderman  Beckford,  a  gentleman 
of  vast  possessions  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  who  perfectly 
well  understood,  and  strenuously  supported,  the  interest 
of  that  his  native  country. 

Abortive  also  proved  the  attempt  to  establish  a  law 
for  keeping  an  annual  register  of  marriages^  births,  deaths, 
the  individuals  who  received  alms,  and  the  total  number 
of  people  in  Great  Britain.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  waa 
presented  by  Mr.  Potter,  a  gentleman  of  jjregnant  parts 
and  spirited  elocution  ;  who,  enumerating  the  advantages 
"^^^uch  a  law,  observed,  that  it  would  ascertain  the  number 
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of  the  people,  and  the  coUectivo  strength  of  the  nation ; 
consequently,  jioint  out  those  places  wliero  tliere  h  a 
defect  or  excess  of  population,  and  certainly  determine 
wliether  a  g-eneml  aaturaiization  would  bo  advantageous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  community;  that  it  would  decide 
what  number  of  men  might,  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
be  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  and  whether 
the  nation  is  gainer  or  loser  by  sending  its  natives  to 
settle,  and  our  troops  to  defend,  distant  colonies  ;  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  establishing  a  local  administra- 
tion of  civil  government,  or  a  police  upon  certJiin  fixed 
principles,  the  want  of  which  hath  been  long  a  reproach 
to  the  nation,  a  security  to  vice,  and  an  encouragement 
to  idleness ;  that  in  many  cases  where  all  other  e^-idence 
is  wanting,  it  would  enable  suitors  to  recover  their  rights 
in  courts  of  Justice,  faciLitate  an  equal  and  equitable  as- 
sessment in  raising  the  present  taxes,  and  laying  future 
impositions ;  specify  the  lineal  descents,  relations,  and 
alliances  of  families;  lighten  the  intolerable  burdens  in- 
curred by  the  public,  from  innumerable  and  absurd 
regulations  relating  to  the  poor;  provide  for  them  by  a 
more  equal  exertion  of  humanity,  and  effectually  screen 
them  from  all  risk  of  perishing  by  hunger,  cold,  cruelty, 
and  oppression.  Whether  such  a  law  would  have 
answered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  patron,  wo 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  though,  in  our  opinion, 
it  must  have  been  attended  with  very  salutary  conse- 
quences, particularly  in  restraining  the  hand  of  robbery 
and  violence,  in  detecting  fi-aud,  bridling  the  ferocity  of  a 
licentious  people,  and  establishing  a  happy  system  of 
order  and  subordination.  At  first  the  bill  met  with 
little  opposition,  except  from  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for 
the  city  of  York,  who  inveighed  against  it  with  great 
fervour,  as  a  measure  that  savoured  of  French  policy,  to 
which  the  English  nation  ever  had  the  utmost  aversion. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  method  in  which  it  was  proposed 
this  register  should  be  kept  would  furnish  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  with  continual  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would 
empower  an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute  any  scheme 
subversive  of  public  liberty,  invest  parish  and  petty  ofiicers 
of  the  peace  with  exorbitant  powers,  and  cost  the  nation 
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CHAP,  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  carry  tbe  ecltcnie 
,_^Jilj  into  execution.  These  arguments,  which  we  appreliend 
'^*^'  are  extremely  frivolous  and  inconclusive,  had  great 
weight  with  a.  considerable  number,  who  joined  in  the 
opposition,  while  the  ministry  stood  neutral.  Nevertbe- 
lesSf  after  having  undergone  some  amendments,  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  Lords,  by  whom  it  wae,  at  the  second 
reading,  thrown  out,  as  a  scheme  of  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency. The  legislature  of  Great  Britain  have,  on  some 
occasions,  "been  more  startled  at  the  distant  shadow  of  a 
bare  possibility,  than  at  the  real  approach  of  tbe  most 
dangerous  innovation. 

From  tbe  usual  deliberations  on  civil  and  commercial 
concerns',  the  attention  of  the  Parliament,  which  bad 
puroiiased  geldom  ot  uevcr  turned  upon  literary  avocations,  wascalled 
mem?^''"  off  by  an  extraordinary  subject  of  this  nature,  f^ir  Hans 
Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician  and  naturalist,  well 
known  through  all  tho  civilized  countries  of  Europe  for 
his  ample  collection  of  rarities,  culled  from  the  animal, 
vegotal>Iej  and  mineral  Icingdons,  as  well  as  of  autiquities 
and  curiosities  of  art,  had  directed^  in  Jiis  last  will,  that 
his  valuable  museum,  together  with  bis  numerous  library, 
should  be  offered  to  the  Parliament,  for  the  use  of  tho 
public,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  a  certain  sum, 
in  compensation,  to  bis  heirs.  His  terms  were  embraced 
by  the  Commons,  who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  whole,  supposed  to  be  worth  four  times  that 
sum;  and  a  bill  wag  prepared  for  purchasing  this  museum, 
together  with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  so 
denominated  from  its  founder,  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  and  now  offered 
to  the  public  by  bis  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland. 
It  was  proposed  that  these  purchases  should  be  joined  to 
the  famous  Cottonian  library,  and  a  suitable  repository- 
provided  for  them  and  the  king's  library,  which  had  long 
lain  neglected  and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather 
in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster.  Aceoi-dingly, 
trustees  and  governors,  consisting  of  the  moat  eminent 
persons  of  the  kingdom,  were  appointed,  and  regulations 
established  for  the  management  of  this  noble  muj^eura, 
which  was  deposited  in  IMoutagu-house,  one  of  the  moat 
ningiiificeut  t'dificcs  in  England^  whore  it  is  suhjeetedjiJ 
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without  reserve,  to  tlie  view  of  the  public,  under  certain    chap. 
necessary  restrictions,  antl  exhibits  a  glorious  monument  .^^"y 
of  national  taste  and  liberality '.     In  the  beginning  of     ''^ 
June  the  session  of  Parliament  was  closed  by  his  majesty, 
who  mentioned  nothing  particular  in  his  speech,  but  that 
the  state  of  foreign  affairs  Jiad  suffered  no  alteration  etuce 
their  meeting. 

The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  perhaps  incom- story  of 
patible  with  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity  ;  if  it  is  not  cSlufg!' 
ruffled  by  foreign  provocations,  or  agitated  by  unpopular 
irieasures  of  domestic  adniinistnition,  it  ■will  undergo  tem- 
]X)rary  fermentations  from  the  turbulent  ingredients  in- 
herent in  its  own  constitution.  Tumults  are  excited, 
and  factions  kindled  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by  inci- 
dents of  the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this  Juncture  the 
metropolis  of  England  was  divided  and  discomposed  in  a 
surpriaing  ruannor,  by  a.  dispute  in  itself  of  so  little  con- 
sequence to  the  community,  that  it  would  not  deserve  a 
place  in  a  general  history,  if  it  did  not  serve  to  convey  a 
characteristic  idea  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  be- 
ginaiug  of  the  year  an  obscure  damsel,  of  low  degree, 
whose  name  was  Elizabetli  Canning,  promulgated  a 
report,  whicli  In  a  little  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public.  She  affirmed,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year,  at  night,  she  was  seized  under  Bedlam-wall  by 
two  ruffians,  who  having  stripped  her  of  her  up[)er  ap- 
parel, secured  her  mouth  with  a  gag,  and  threatened  to 
murder  her  should  she  make  the  least  noise;  that  they 
conveyed  her  on  foot  about  ten  miles,  to  a  place  called 
Enfield-wash,  and  brought  her  to  the  house  of  one  Mrs. 
Wells,  where  she  was  pillaged  of  her  stays  ;  and,  because 
she  refused  to  turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a  cold,  damp, 
separate,  and  unfurnislied  apartment;  where  she  remained 
a  whole  month,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  few 

'  The  library  of  Sir  Hnn»  Sliatie  a^inBiaUd  of  sbove  fifty  thoiiBand  voluin«8,  in* 
during  nboiil  thn'e  liiimlred  tmJ  fifty  liwlin  uf  drnwiiigs,  »uiJ  iln-ae  tliuuBatid  five 
liiuidn?d  EuiiE  sinttui  tiuiiuHrhpLs,  bm<li^  a  nmlcitude  of  pnnu.  '[hi  muwum 
iiifrnplfijIiciiiJi'd  nil  111(111110  iui1nU-r  <it  mciiiils,  coins,  TirllB,  Uleiiwla,  fli'alF,  eamcoa, 
iiiUij^lios,  jirpoioils  utinics,  ti.'b«.'Ib  iif  a;f  d  >;  nmJ  jaspiT,  CTjutjiU,  sjiars,  fupiflilri,  melala, 
minerals,  arm,  vartlis  ^ndn,  bqIu,  bltuniEn?,  sulplmrs,  nmbHr,  ambi-r^crise,  UIcb, 
rtijciL",  UBMceik,  (.'o-rnl.-i,  »t>oiigiL-s,  celtiiii,  i.'L"lii'niM*,  astcrin;,  troclii,  i^ruHtni.'a's, atelliv 
itiariiiEt,  tishpa,  biril«,  f(;j;s,  nnd  UBf  w,  t  ipi'i*,  swr]wnls,  f^mn'lniiioJs,  iimePtB.Tiunian 
CAFcubip  iinatiuniiFal  prG|>nratiiinm,  >i«edp,  ^iima,  rorj(B..  i^ricd  I'l&iiiLe,  [>Jcturr.|,  dribV- 
iLigH,  nnJ  nmllioriiaiiciil  iriHtriiniBiiiB.  All  tlii'«B  ariiL-lcs,  with  a  Blu^rl  accoujit  uf 
each,  nre  Bpecifie<l  in  tbirty-etglit  voliimtfl  in  fulio,  and  pight  in  qunrto. 
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sta^e  cTOsts  of  bread,  and  about  a  g^iHon  of  water ;  till  at 
length  ahc  forced  lier  way  tlirougli  a  wiudow,  and  ran 
home  to  her  mother's  house,  almost  naked,  in  the  night 
of  the  twenty-ninth  of  January.  This  story,  improbable 
and  unsupported,  operated  so  strongly  on  the  passions  of 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahlemianbury,  where 
Canning's  mother  lived,  and  particularly  among  fanatics 
of  all  denominations^  that  they  raised  voKintary  contri- 
butions, with  surprising  eagerness,  in  order  to  bring  the 
supposed  delinquents  to  justice.  Warrants  were  granted 
for  apprehending  Wells,  who  kept  the  house  at  Enfield- 
wash,  and  her  accompliceSj  the  servant-maid,  whose  name 
was  VirtuG  Hall,  and  one  Squires,  an  old  gipsy-woman, 
which  last  was  charged  by  Canning  of  having  robbed 
her  of  her  stays.  Wells,  though  acquitted  of  the  felony, 
was  punished  as  a  bawd.  Hall  turned  evidence  for 
Canning,  but  afterwards  recanted.  Squires,  the  gipsy, 
was  convicted  of  the  robbery,  though  she  produced  un- 
doubted evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  at  Atibotsbury 
in  Dorsetshire  that  very  night  in  which  the  felony  waa 
eaid  to  be  committed,  and  Canning  and  her  friends  fell 
into  divers  contradictions  during  the  courc  of  the  trial. 
By  this  time  the  prepossession  of  tlie  common  jjeojile  in 
her  favour  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  tliat 
the  most  palpable  truths  which  appeared  on  the  other 
side  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  them 
to  the  most  dangerous  degree  of  rage  and  revenge.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  for  Squires,  though  persons  of  unble- 
mished character,  were  so  intimidated,  that  they  durst 
not  enter  the  court ;  and  those  -nlio  had  resolution  enough 
to  give  evidence  in  her  behalf,  ran  the  risk  of  asaas- 
flination  from  the  vulgar  that  surrounded  the  place.  On 
this  occasion.  Sir  Cri&p  Gascoyne,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, behaved  with  that  laudable  courage  and  humanity 
which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  chief  magistrate  of 
such  a  metropolis,  Consideiing  the  improbability  of  the 
charge,  the  heat,  partiality,  and  blind  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  prosecuted,  aud  being  convinced  of  the  oM 
woman's  innocence  by  a  great  number  of  affidavits,  vo- 
luntarily sent  up  from  the  country  by  persons  of  unques- 
tionable credit,  be,  in  conjunction  with  some  other  worthy 
citizens,  resolved  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  vulgar  preju- 
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ice.  Application  was  maiie  to  the  tlirone  for  mercy: 
the  case  was  referred  to  tLe  attorney  and  solicitor-genera], 
wlio,  having  examined  tlie  evidences  on  both  sides,  made 
their  report  in  favour  of  Squires  to  the  king  and  council  ] 
and  this  poor  old  creature  was  indulged  with  hEs  majesty's 
pardon.  This  affair  was  now  swelled  up  into  such  a 
faction  as  divided  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom^  in- 
cluding the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  high  as  well  as 
the  humble.  Pamphlets  and  pasquinades  were  pubUshed 
on  l>oth  sides  of  the  dispute,  which  became  the  general 
topic  of  conversation  in  all  assemblies,  and  people  of  all 
ranks  espoused  one  or  other  party  with  as  much  warmth 
and  animosity  as  had  ever  inflamed  the  whigs  and  tories, 
even  at  the  most  rancorous  period  of  their  opposition. 
Subscriptions  were  opened,  and  large  sums  levied,  on 
one  side,  to  prosecute  for  perjury  the  persons  on  whose 
evidence  the  pardon  had  been  granted.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  had  interested  tlierasclvea  for  the  gipsy 
resolved  to  supjiort  her  witnesses,  and,  if  possible,  detect 
the  imposture  of  Canning.  Bills  of  perjury  were  preferred 
on  both  sides.  The  evidences  for  Squires  were  tried  and 
acquitted  :  at  first  Canning  absconded;  but  afterwards 
surrendered  to  take  her  trial,  and  being,  after  a  long 
hearing,  found  guilty,  was  tiunaported  to  the  British 
colonies.  The  zeal  of  her  friends,  however,  seemed  to 
be  inflamed  by  her  conviction;  and  those  who  carried  on 
the  prosecution  against  her  were  insulted,  even  to  the 
danger  of  their  lives.  They  supplied  her  with  necessaries 
of  all  sorts,  paid  for  her  transportation  in  a  private  ship, 
where  she  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  could  be  afforded  in  that  situation,  and  funiished 
her  with  such  recommendations  as  secured  to  her  a  very 
agreeable  reception  in  New  England. 

Ne.\t  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction,  the  incident  Kswntion 
that  principally  distinguished  this  year  in  England  was  ^n,^'„,j. 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron,  a  native  of 
North  Britain,  and  brother  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief 
of  that  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had  taken  the 
field  with  the  prince-pretender.  After  the  battle  of  Cnl- 
Iwlen,  where  he  was  dangerously  u..ii!i.l<d,  h"  '-^Mnd 
means  to  escape  to   the   contiueiU.     Hi--   bro  *io 

doctor,  had  accompanied  him  in  all  his  eKpeditioi 
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not  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was  included  with  liim  io 
the  act  of  attainder  passed  a^^ainst  those  who  bad  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the  immi- 
nent danger  attending  such  an  attempts  the  doctor  re- 
turned privately  to  Scotland,  in  order  (as  it  was  reported) 
to  recover  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  pretender, 
which  had  been  embezzled  by  his  adherents  in  that 
country.  Whatever  may  Itave  been  his  indncement  to 
revisit  his  uative  country  under  such  a  predicament, 
certain  it  is,  he  was  discovered,  apprehended,  conducted 
to  London,  eonfined  in  the  Tower,  examined  by  the  privy- 
council,  and  produced  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
where  liis  identity  being  proved  by  several  witnesses,  he 
received  geutenee  of  death,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn. 
The  terror  and  resentment  of  the  people,  occasioned  by 
the  rebeUion,  having  by  this  time  subsided,  their  humane 
passions  did  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman:  their  pity  was  mingled  wth  esteem, 
arising  from  his  personal  cliaraeter,  which  was  altogether 
unblemished,  and  his  deportment  on  this  occasion,  which 
they  could  not  help  admiring,  as  the  standard  of  manly 
fortitude  and  decorum.  The  populace,  though  not  very 
subject  to  tender  emotions,  were  moved  to  compassion 
and  even  to  tears,  by  his  behaviour  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution; and  many  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  present 
establishment  thought  tliat  the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  at 
guch  a  juncture,  could  not  redound  either  to  its  honour 
or  security. 

The  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  never  totally  extinguished 
in  this  iaiand,  manifested  itself  in  sundry  tumults  that 
broke  out  In  different  parts  of  South  Britain.  The  price 
of  provisions,  and  bread  in  particular,  being  raised  to  an 
exorbitant  rate,  in  consequence  of  an  absurd  exportation 
of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  a  formidable  body  of 
colliers,  and  other  labouring  people,  raised  an  iusurretj- 
tioii  at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the  corn-vessels  in  the 
harbour,  and  commit  such  outrages  in  the  city,  that  the 
magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  recourseto  the  military- 
power.  A  troop  of  dragoons  were  sent  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  the  insurgents  were  quelled,  though  not  with- 
out some  bloodshed.  Commotions  of  the  same  kind 
•were  excited  in  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and  several  other 
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At  Leeds»  a  detacli- 
tuetit  of  the  king's  troops  were  obliged  in  their  o^Tn  de- 
fence to  fire  upon  the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of  whom 
were  killed  on  the  spot;  imd,  indeed,  so  little  care  bad 
been  taken  to  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of  the 
vulgar  by  proper  laws  and  regulations,  duly  executed 
under  the  eye  of  civil  magistracy,  that  a  military  power 
"was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  tranquillity  of  tho  continent  was  not  endangered  oueurh- 
by  any  new  contest  or  disturbance;  yet  the  breach  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  wa^  every 
day  more  and  more  widened,  and  the  people  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  superstition  and  a  regard  for 
civil  liberty.  The  Parliament  having  caused  divers  eccle- 
siastics to  be  apprehended,  for  having  refused  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments  to  persons  in  extremity,  who  re- 
fused to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  all  of  them  de- 
clared tbey  acted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Application  being  made  to  this  haughty 
prelate,  he  treated  tlie  deputies  of  the  Parliament  with 
the  most  supercilious  contempt,  and  even  seemeil  to  brave 
the  power  and  authority  of  that  body.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  recusant 
clergy,  until  their  sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist.  Then 
they  presented  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  reminding 
him  of  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their  station, 
which  obliged  them  to  do  justice  on  all  delinquents.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  continued  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, and  even  commenced  a  prosecution  against  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  whom  they  summoned  to  attend  their 
tribunal.  Next  day  they  received  from  Versailles  a 
lettre  rff  cachet,  accompanied  by  letters  patent,  command- 
ing them  to  suspend  all  prosecutions  relating  to  the  re- 
^sal  of  the  sacraments;  and  ordered  the  letters  patent 
to  be  registered.  Instead  of  obeying  these  commands, 
they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for  answers  to  which 
they  were  referred  to  the  king's  former  declarations.  In 
consequence  of  this  intimation,  they  had  spirit  enough 
to  resolve,  "  that  whereas  certain  evil-miniled  persona  had 
prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  tlirone,  tlie  chamber 
remained  assembled,  and  nil  other  business  should  be  au 
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pended."  The  afTair  was  now  become  very  serious.  His 
majesty,  by  fresh  letters  patent^  renewed  his  orders,  and 
commanded  them  to  proceed  Avith  their  ordinary  business, 
on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  They  forthwith 
came  to  another  resolution,  importing,  that  tbcy  could 
not  obey  this  injunction  without  a  breach  of  their  duty 
and  their  oath.  Next  day  h'firen  de  cachet  were  issued, 
banishing  to  dift'ereut  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the  mem- 
bers, except  those  of  the  great  ehamber,  which  the  court 
did  not  find  more  tractable  than  their  brethren.  They 
forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutions  men- 
tioned aboTe ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their  unshaken  for- 
titude, ordered  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  taken  into  custody 
for  refnstng  the  sacraments.  This  spirited  measure  in- 
volved  them  in  the  fate  of  the  rest;  for  they  were  also 
exiled  from  Paris,  the  citizens  of  which  did  not  fail  to 
extol  their  conduct  with  the  loudest  encomiums,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  express  their  resentment  against  the 
clergy,  who  could  not  stir  abroad  without  being  exposed 
to  violence  or  insult.  The  example  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  was  followed  by  that  of  Rouen,  which  had  courage 
enough  to  issue  orders  for  apprehending  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  because  he  had  refused  to  appearwhen  summoned 
to  their  tribunal.  Their  decrees  on  this  occasion  being 
annulled  by  the  king's  council  of  state,  they  presented  a 
bold  remonstrance,  which,  however,  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  exasperating  the  ministry.  A  grand  depu- 
tation being  ordered  to  attend  the  king,  they  were  com- 
manded to  desist  from  intermeddling  in  disputes  relating 
to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  register  this  in- 
junction, At  their  return  they  had  recourse  to  a  new 
remonstrance;  and  one  of  their  principal  counsellors,  who 
had  spoken  freely  in  the  debates  on  this  subject,  was  ar- 
rested by  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  carried  him  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Dourlens.  In  a  word,  the  body  of  the 
people  declared  for  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  eccle- 
siastical tyranny ;  and,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  a 
formidable  standing  army,  would  certainly  have  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties;  while  the  monarch 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  priestly  delu- 
sions ;  andi  8ecul^e  in  his  military  appointment,  seemed 
to  set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance.   Apprehensive, 
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lowever,  tliat  these  disputes  would  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  he,  by  letters  patent,  csta- 
blislied  a  royal  chamber  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  civil 
and  erimiual,  "which  was  opened  with  a  solemn  mass  per- 
formed iu  the  queen's  chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all 
the  members  assisted.  Ou  tliis  occasion  another  diffi- 
culty occurred.  The  letters  patent,  const  it  u  tint;  this  new 
court,  ought  to  have  been  registered  by  tlie  PaHiament, 
wliicli  was  now  no  more.  To  remedy  this  defect,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  inferior  court  of  the  Chatelet; 
which  refusing:  to  register  them^  one  of  its  members  was 
committed  to  the  Bastile,  and  another  absconded.  Intimi- 
dated  by  this  exertion  of  despotic  power,  tliey  allowed 
the  king's  officers  to  enter  the  letters  in  their  registers; 
but  afterwards  adopted  more  vigorous  resolutions.  The 
lieutenant-civil  appearing  in  their  court,  all  the  coun- 
Bellors  rose  up  and  retired,  leaving  him  alone,  and  on  the 
table  an  arret,  importing,  that  whereas  the  confinement 
of  one  of  their  members,  the  prosecution  of  another  who 
durst  not  appear,  and  the  present  calamities  of  the  na- 
tion, gave  them  just  apprehension  for  their  own  peraons, 
they  had,  after  mature  deliberation,  thought  proper  to 
retire.  Thus  a  dangerous  ferment  was  excited  by  the 
king's  espousing  the  cause  of  spiritual  insolence  and  op- 
pression against  the  general  voice  of  his  people,  and  the 
.plainest  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

The  property  of  East  F'riezeland  continued  still  to  he 
the  source  of  contention  between  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburgh  and  Hanover.  The  interests  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  being  powerfully  supported  by  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, tlie  minister  of  that  power  at  the  diet  proposed  that 
the  aflair  should  be  taken  into  immediate  consideration. 
lie  was  seconded  by  the  minister  of  Brunswick ;  but  the 
envoy  from  Brandenburgh,  having  protested  in  form 
against  this  procedure,  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  and 
the  Brunswick  minister  made  a  counter  protestation, 
after  which  he  also  retired.  Then  a  motion  being  made, 
that  this  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  Aulic  council  at  Vienna,  it  was  carried  iu  the  affir- 
mative by  a  majority  of  fourteen  voices.  Hfs  Prussian 
majesty's  final  declaration  with  regard  to  this  affair  was 
Afterwards  presented  to  the  diet,  and  answered  in  the 
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sequel  by  a  memorial  from  his  Britannic  majesty  as 
Elector  of  Hanover.  Some  other  petty  tlispiUes  like- 
wise happened  between  the  regency  of  Hanover  and  the 
city  of  Munster;  and  the  former  claiminj?  some  haiii- 
wieks  in  the  territories  of  Bremen,  sequestered  certain 
revenues  belonging  to  this  city,  in  Stade  and  Ferden, 
till  these  claims  should  be  satisfied. 

The  court  of  Vienna  having-  dropped  for  the  present 
the  scheme  for  electing  a  king  of  the  Roinan&,  concluded 
vienD*aiiJa  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Modena, 
Mod^^""  Stipulating,  tliat  his  serene  highness  should  be  appointed 
perpetual  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with  a  salary 
of  ninety  thousand  florins,  ou  condition  that  he  should 
maintain  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  empress-queen;  that  her  imperial  majesty 
should  have  a  right  to  place  garrisons  in  the  citadels  of 
Mirandola  and  Regglo,  as  well  as  in  the  castle  of  Massa 
Carrara;  that  the  Archduke  Peter  Leopold^  third  son  of 
their  imperial  majesties,  should  espouse  the  daughter  of 
the  hereditary  Prince  of  Modena,  by  the  heiress  of  Massa 
Carrara;  and  in  case  of  her  dying  without  heirs  male, 
the  estates  of  that  house  and  the  duchy  of  Mirandola 
should  devolve  to  the  archduke;  but  in  case  of  her  hav- 
ing male  issue,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  principality  of 
Fermia,  and  other  possessions  iu  Hungary,  claimed  by 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  for  her  fortune;  finally,  that  on 
the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Este, 
all  the  dominions  of  the  Duke  of  Modena  should  de- 
volve to  the  House  of  Austria. 
CoDfor-  While  the  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were 

Kmct'to  ^^^"^^  employed  in  strengthening  their  respective  inter- 
NovnSwitia  ests,  and  concerting  measures  for  preventing  any  inter- 
broke  up.  ruption  of  the  general  tranquillity,mattera  were  fast  ripen- 
ing to  a  fresh  rupture  between  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  France^  in  ditferent  parts  of  North  America. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  commissaries  had  beenfl 
appointed,  and  conferences  opened  at  Paris,  to  determine 
the  disputes  between  the  two  crowns,  relating  to  the  j 
boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  we  took  notice  in  gene-^ 
ral  of  the  little  arts  of  evasion  practised  by  the  French  . 
commissaries,  to  darken  and  perplex  the  dispute,  i 
elude  the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty.     T 
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witli  such  perseverance,  that  tlie  negotiation  pro\'ed  al)or-  .  '    '_ 

tire,  the  conferences  broke  up,  and  every  thing  seemed  'J*-*- 
to  jiorteiuJ  approacliing  hostilities.  But-,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  detail  of  the  incidents  which  were  the  imme- 
diate forerunners  of  the  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  con- 
vey a  just  idea  of  the  dispute  concerning  Nova  Scotia; 
which,  we  apprehend,  is  but  imperfectly  understood^ 
though  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain. 

Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia,  lies  between  I>«crip- 
the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude, '^°°° 
having  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  theScotia, 
south  and  south-west,  and  the  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  winter,  which 
continues  near  seven  months  in  this  country,  is  intensely 
cold  ;  audi  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  spring,  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  sum- 
mer, the  heat  of  which  is  almost  insupportable,  hut  of  no 
long  continuance.  The  soil  in  general  is  tliin  and  barren, 
though  some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best 
laud  in  England.  Tlie  whole  country  is  covered  with  a 
perpetual  fog,  e%'en  after  the  summer  has  commenced. 
It  was  first  possessed  by  the  French^  before  they  made 
any  establishment  in  Canada;  who,  by  drnt  of  industry 
and  inilefatigable  perseverance,  in  Btniggling  with  many 
difficulties  they  necessarily  laboured  under  in  the  infancy 
of  this  settlement,  subsisted  tolerably  well,  and  increased 
considerably,  with  very  little  assistance  from  Europe; 
whilst  ne,  even  now,  should  lose  tho  immense  expense 
we  have  already  been  at  to  settle  a  colony  there,  and 
should  see  all  our  endeavours  to  that  end  defeated,  if  the 
support  of  the  royal  hand  was  withdrawn  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. Tliis  country,  by  the  possession  of  which  an  ene- 
my would  be  enabled  greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other  colo- 
nies, and,  if  in  the  bands  of  the  French,  would  be  of 
singular  service  both  to  their  fishery  and  their  sugar- 
islands,  has  frequently  changed  hands  from  the  French 
to  the  English,  and  from  the  English  hack  again  to  tlie 
French,  till  our  right  to  it  was  finally  settled  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  all  the 
country  mcluded  within  the  ancient  limits  of  what  was 
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called  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  was  ceded  to  the  English. 
This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Cha- 
pelle;  but,  for  want  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what  were 
the  bounds  intended  to  be  fixed  by  the  two  nations  with 
respect  to  thr&  province,  disputes  arose,  and  coniniisBaries^ 
as  we  have  ofcaerved,  wero  appointed  by  both  sides,  to 
adjust  the  litigation. 

Tlie  commissaries  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  con- 
iuTui^ts!*  formed  themselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  treaty 
itself,  and  assigned  those  as  the  ancient  limits  of  this 
country  which  had  always  passed  as  such,  from  the  very 
earliest  time  of  any  certainty,  down  to  the  concluEion  of 
the  treaty;  which  the  two  crowns  had  frequently  de- 
clared to  he  such,  and  which  the  French  had  often  ad- 
mitted and  allowed.  These  limits  are,  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  north,  and  Pentagoet  to 
the  west :  the  country  situated  between  these  boundaries 
is  that  which  the  French  received  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain's,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  under  the  general  name  of  Acadia.  Of  this 
country,  thus  limited,  they  continued  in  possession  from 
that  period  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  anil 
fifty-four,  when  a  descent  was  made  upon  it,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Sedgwick.  That  these  were  then 
the  undisputed  limits  of  Acadia,  his  Britannic  majesty's 
commissaries  plainly  proved,  by  a  letter  of  Louis  XIII. 
to  the  Sieura  Charnisay  and  La  Tour,  regulating  their 
jurisdictions  in  Acadia;  by  the  subsequent  commissions 
of  the  French  king  to  the  same  persons,  as  governors  of 
Acadia,  in  the  sequel ;  and  by  that  which  was  afterwards 
granted  to  the  Sieur  Denys,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four ;  all  of  which  extend  the  Iwunds 
of  this  country  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Pentagoet 
and  New  England.  That  these  were  the  notions  of  the 
French  with  respect  to  the  ancient  limits  of  this  province 
was  further  confirmed  by  the  demand  made  by  the  am- 
bassador^  in  the  course  of  that  same  year,  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  forts  Pentagoet,  St.  John's,  and  Port  Royal, 
as  forts  situated  in  Acadia.  In  the  year  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-two,  upon  the  revival  of  the  claim 
|Of  France  to  the  country  of  Acadia,  which  had  been  left 
liidecided  by  the  treaty  of  Westminster^  the  French  am- 
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basBador.  thon.  at  the  court  of  London,  assi^cd  Pentag;oet  chap. 
as  the  western,  and  the  river  St,  Lawrence  as  the  northern  ,  -^^'^-  . 
boundary  of  that  countrj  ;  and  alleged  the  restitution  of  "**■ 
Acadia  in  the  year  one  thousand  stx  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  the  possession  taken  by  France  in  consequenco 
thereof,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  that  possession, 
with  the  same  limits,  to  the  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  as  proofs  of  the  equity  and  validity 
of  the  claim  he  then  made;  in  which  claim,  and  in  the 
nianner  of  supporting  it,  he  was  particularly  approved  of 
by  the  coart  of  France.  The  same  court  afterwards 
tliought  it  so  clear,  upon  former  determinations,  and  her 
own  former  possessions,  that  the  true  ancient  boundaries 
of  Acadia  were  Pentagoet  to  the  west,  and  the  river  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  north,  tbnt  she  desired  no  specification 
op  limits  in  the  treaty  of  Breda,  but  was  contented  with 
the  restitution  of  Acadia,  generally  named ;  and,  upon  a 
dispute  which  arose  in  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  France 
ro-asscrted,  and  Great  Britain,  after  some  discussion, 
agreed  to  tlie  above-mentioned  limits  of  Acadia;  and 
France  obtained  possession  of  that  country,  so  bounded, 
under  the  treaty  of  Breda.  The  sense  of  France  upon 
this  subject,  in  the  years  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  was  also  clearly  manifested,  in  the  memorials  de- 
livered at  that  time,  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  London,  complaining  of  .some  encroachments 
made  by  the  English  upon  the  coast  of  Acadia :  he  de- 
scribed the  country  as  extending  from  isle  Percee,  which 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  St.  LawTence,  to  St. 
George's  island;  and  again,  in  a  subsequent  complaint, 
made  by  Mons.  Barillon  and  Mona.  de  Bonrepaus  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  against  the  judge  of  Pemaquidj 
for  having  seized  the  efi'ects  of  a  French  merchant  at 
pentagoet,  which„  said  they,  was  situated  in  Acadia,  as 
restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda.  To  explain 
the  sense  of  France,  touching  the  hounds  of  Acadia  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred,  the  British  com- 
missaries produced  a  proposal  of  the  French  ambassador, 
then  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  restrain  the  limits  of 
that  country  to  the  river  St.  George.  They  also  in- 
stanced  the  surreniler  of  Port  Royal  in  the  year  one 
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thoueani!   seven  liuudred  and  tea,  in  which  Acadia   is 
_,  described  with  the  same  limits  with  which  France  had 
received  it  in  the  years  one  tboTisand  six  hundred  and 
tliirty-two.  anJ  one  tbousand  six  hundred  and  sixtv-seven. 
And  further  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  both  crowns,  even 
at  the  treaty  of  Utreclit  itself,  they  produced  the  Queeti 
of  Great  Britain's  instructions  to  her  ambassadors  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ele^-en,  io  which 
they  were  directed  to  insist,  "■  Tliat  his  most  Christian 
majesty  should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by  virtue  of  any- 
former  treaty,  or  otherwise,  to  the  country  called  Nuva 
Srotia,  and  expressly  to  Port  Royal,  otherwise  Annapolis 
Royal"    To  these  they  added  a  manifest  demonstration, 
founded  on  indisputable  facts,  proving  that  the  recital  of 
the  several  sorts  of  right  which  France  had  ever  pretended 
to  this  country,  and  the  specification  of  both  terms.  Acadia 
or  Nova  Scotia,  were  intended  by  Great  Britain  to  ob- 
viate all  doubts  which  had  ever  been  made  concerning 
the  limits  of  Acadia,  and  to  comprehend  with  more  cer- 
tainty all  that  country  which  Krauce  had  ever  received 
as  such :  finally,  to  specifr  what  France  considered  as 
Acadia.     During  the  treaty,  they  referred  to  the  oflTers 
of  that  crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twelve,  in  which  she  proposed  to  restrain  thu  boundary 
of  Acadia  to  the  river  St.  George,  as  a  dejiarture  from 
it>t  real  boundary,  in  case  Gr«»t  Britain  would  restore  to 
lier  the  possession  of  that  country.     From  nil  these  fact? 
it  jilainly  appears  that  Great  Britain  demanded  nothing 
but  wliat  the  fair  construction  of  the  words  of  the  tnmty 
of  Utrecht  necessarily  implies;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  thing-  to  have  more  evident  marks  of  candour  and 
fuimoss  in  it,  than  the  demand  of  the  English  on  this 
occasion.     From  the  variety  of  evidence  brought  in  sup- 
port of  this  claim,  it  evidently  results,  that  the  English 
commisgaries  assigned  no  limits  as  the  ancient  limits  of 
Acadia,  but  those  which  France  herself  determined  to 
be  such,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two;  and  which  she  possessed,  in  consequence  of  that 
determination,  till  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four:  that  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  FrancA!  cliiiniod,  and  received  in  one  thou3and  six 
hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the  country  which  Great  Britain 
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now  claims  ns  Acadia,  restored  to  France  l>y  tlie  treaty  of 
Breda  under  that  general  denomination ;  that  France 
never  considered  Acadia  as  having  any  other  limits  than 
those  whieli  were  assij^iied  to  it  from  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  tbirty-two,  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand Bcven  hundred  and  ten ;  and  that,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  she  engaged  to  transfer  that  very  same  country 
a&  Acadia,  which  France  has  always  asserted  and  pos- 
sessed, and  Great  Britaiu  now  claims  as  such.  Should 
the  crown  of  France,  therefore,  be  ever  willing  to  decide 
wljat  are  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  by  her  o^^■u  decla- 
rations so  frequently  made  m  like  discussions  upon  the 
saiiic  point,  by  lier  possessions  of  this  country  for  almost 
a  centurj',  and  by  her  description  of  Acadia,  during  the 
negotiation  of  that  very  treaty  upon  which  this  doubt  is 
raised,  she  cannot  but  admit  the  claim  of  Great  Britaiu 
to  be  conformable  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the 
description  of  the  country  transferred  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  twelfth  article  of  that  treaty.  There  is  a  con- 
sistency in  the  claim  of  the  English,  and  a  completeness 
in  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  it,  which  is  seldom 
Seen  in  discussions  of  this  sort;  for  it  rarely  happens  in 
disputes  of  &uch  a  nature  between  two  crowns,  that  either 
of  them  can  safely  offer  to  have  its  pretensions  decided 
by  the  known  and  repeated  declarations,  or  the  posses- 
sions of  the  other.  To  answer  the  force  of  this  detail 
of  conclusive  historical  fact8>  and  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  real  question  in  dispute,  the  French  commissaries, 
in  their  memorial,  laid  it  down  as  a  distinction  made  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia^ 
referred  to  by  that  treaty,  are  different  from  any  with 
which  that  country  may  have  passed  under  the  treaties 
of  St,  Germain's  and  Breda ;  and  then  endeavoured,  to 
show,  upon  the  testimonies  of  maps  and  historians,  that 
Acadia  and  its  limits  were  anciently  confined  to  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  peninsula.  In  support  of  this 
system,  the  French  commissaries  had  recourse  to  ancient 
maps,  and  historians,  who,  as  they  asserted,  had  ever  con- 
fined Acadia  to  the  limits  they  a-ssigned.  They  alleged, 
that  those  commiisBions  of  the  French  government  over 
Acadia,  which  the  English  cited  as  evidence  of  the  limits 
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IWy  aaeiCTted  tfaxt  iw  enJcaoi  can  be 
oC  anv  crowB,  wiA  reject  to  tbe 
horn  iu  dedintioD  dnieg  die 
•f  e  tteet; ;  tnd  in  tbe  end,  relyio^  npoo 
>  Cor  tbe  a&ci^it  limits  of  Acedk,  tfaey 
Ifcet  the  exproB  restimtioD  of  St.  GfiniHUii*8 
dhft  fomgmioa  taken  by  Ftaoce  In  coosequenoe  of 
fb*  liwtlj  ef  Breda,  ait«r  a  lo&g  dbcuseioD  of  the  limits 
of  Fraac«  dunng  th«  u^o&tioii  of 
lb*  treatf  of  L'trecht,  were  foreign  to  tbe  point  oi  ques- 
tfeo.  lo  refutation  of  these  maxims,  tbe  English  com- 
miaeuiea  prored.  5^ni  an  examination  of  the  maps  and 
biltOfiatu  cited  by  the  French  in  support  of  their  STstem, 
tliat  if  thifi  question  vraa  to  be  decided  upon  the  autbo- 
riti^ii  which  tliey  themselves  allowed  to  belong,  and  to 
be  ^pfdicable  to  this  di^cuseion,  the  limits  xrliich  tbej 
miiifpied  vere  utterly  iDConsistent  with  the  best  mape  of 
bU  eoantriti«,  which  are  authorities  in  point  for  almost 
every  part  of  tbe  claim  of  Great  Britain.  They  showed 
that  the  French  hietorians,  Champluin  and  Denys,  and 
|rarticulitrly  thiN  last,  with  his  commission  in  the  year  one 
lliitiiwind  »ix  hundred  and  fifty-five,  assigned  the  same 
rturtheni  ami  western  limits  to  Acadia  which  they  did  ; 
and  that  liscarlwt,  another  of  their  historians,  as  tar  as 
tiny  evidtmcc  can  be  drown  from  his  writings,  agrees  en- 
tirely with  the  former  two.  They  oljserved,  that  all  these 
evidence*!  fall  in  with  and  confirm  the  better  authorities 
of  treaties,  niid  the  several  transactions  between  tlie  two 
crowns  for  near  a  century  past;  and  that  the  French 
conimiRsnrics,  by  doviating  from  treaties,  and  the  lato 
proceedings  of  tltc  two  crowns,  to  ancient  historians  and 
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maps,  only  made  a  transition  from  an  authentic  to  an    chap. 
insufficient  sort  of  evidence,  and  led  the  English  com-  t  ^^"; , 
missaries  into  an  inquiry,  which  proved  that  both  the     *'*^ 
proper  and  the  improper,  the  regular  and  the  foreign, 
evidence  upon  which  this  matter  had  been  rested,  equally 
confuted  the  limits  alleged  by  the  French  commissaries 
as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 
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AMniTIOtTS  SCHIWES  OP  THE  FRENCH  IN  NOHTD  AHEHICA. — RiSB  tXO   CoHDUCt  Of 
TliE  OUiO  CourAWY. — LimKJt  FHOM  the  CoVJittSilK  01'  V'lROlNU  rOTUB  Fas-icH 

CoMHANOER  AT  RivjfiBC-iiu-Bft'UF, — PeHpinious  Phactices  op  the  French  ik 
J(o>'A  Scon*. — MiJOM  Lal'kejick  ntFEAts  ths  Fkewcu  Ne(tii.ii.5, — Britisb 
Ambxi^sadoh  at  Pakia  AHrsEn  wrTii  general  Fhumisji^s.— Se^mH  opEirtm. — 
Sl-ppliks  oiuntEn, — REPCAt  ot  TtiS  Ac*  poh  !<ATLtBAtJEi:*u  Jkws. — ^Mnnon 
ifOH  asi-EALiso  A  FonuEB  Act  favourable  totbe  Jews,— East  Ikih*  MuTl^■I- 
BiLL.— Casr  01'   Lb  .  —  Sesaius   closkd.  —  Deutk   op   Mh.  PcLUiii.^ — 

CHANUE   IK   TUB   MIMBTKT.—NBW    pAHLJANEJd  ASSBUBLCD   A.IU   l'iU>llO((triU>. 

Dtsi-UTCS  in  TUB  Irish  P»r[,iamk!it,— Tkansactioxb.  in  toe  E*st  Inpiis. — 
AccciuM  Of  niB  English  SKiTLKMcnTa  ox  tux  Maladau  and  Coromakde^ 
CnAjrrs. — Displtb  about  ttie  GovKRNMEnT  of  Arcot. — Mahohmbd  Ali  Kuan 

atlPraRTIEIi    BT  THE  ENflLlSII. — Mil,   CLIVK   TAKES    ABCOT. — A»li    bEfBATS    THE 

Eneuv  im  tub  Flains  or  Aram,  aku  at  Koverifauk. — IIr  iLeot'cEs  rasEK. 

F«RTS,  AM>  TAKES  M.  d'AaTEUIL.— CHUfOA  Sa.JD  TAK1»  AJfD  Pi;T  TQ  DbATU,  A.10 

RI9  Armt  nouTED, — C OMIT EWT LO!f  hhweeji  the  East  Inpj*  Coxi-AMmof  Enq- 

I.AN1>     ASD     FhaWCE. GHNBJliL     ViEW     OF     THB    BuITtSH     CuLOKIES     IJt     NoHTH 

Ambrica,-— New  Eholamc  and  Nkw  York. — Nrw  Jei(bev,-^Pkt(Kstlv*e(1a. — 
MAR»i.Ant).— ViHorxiA., — Tni:  two  Caholinas, — OtonQi*.— The  Fhkkch  hlu- 
PRIBK  Lock  Tows,  oh  tUe  Ohio. — ConfereSce  With  the  ]<inii[<c!i  at  Aluahy. 
— CoLONEt  WiSIl1^■QTo.■^  uepeatf.d  anb  takes  ttt  tub  French  oh  the  Ohio.^ 
DivisiQNa  AMONG  TEiR  Bhitibu  Cdlomieb. — The  utitBDiTAur  rRi»ce  or  Hessb- 

CAii^EI-  l-IIOF ESSES  THE  HoHAW  CaTUOUG  RELWIOfl.— PaRUJASIE.IT  op   FjlRII  BR- 

called  kHOM  Exile. — AppnHa  of  Spa  in  and  FuKtUGAiH— -SM^iOfi  opehrd. — 

SuPl-LlCS  OHAStKh.^Drtl,  IS  BEHALF  OP    CilELSEA    PE.1SIOnRllS. —  OxFuaD^IIRK 

ELEmon, — MssaAflE  from  the  Kins  to  thr  House  or  Commons.— CouRt  uf 

VERSAIUeS  A1I1ISGS  TBR  Ea'GLEBU  MiHISTRV,— SeHSIOH  CLOAEb. 


CH4P,  While  tlio  British  miuiatry  depended  upon  tlte  succbbs 
^^cxiii^  of  tlic  conferences  between  the  commissaries  of  the  two 
I75fi  crowns  at  Paris,  the  French  were  actually  employed  in 
t^fime^i  executing  their  plans  of  encroachruent  ujion  the  British 
the  French  colonics  in  North  America,  Their  scheme  was  to  cn- 
AmericR.  gross  the  whole  fur-trade  of  that  continent ;  and  they 
had  already  made  great  process  in  extending  a  chain  of 
forts  connecting  their  settienients  on  the  river  Mississippi 
with  tlieir  possessions  in  Canada,  along  the  great  lakes  of 
Erie  and  Ontario,  which  last  issues  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence.  By  these  means  they  lioped  to  exclude  the 
English  fiom  all  communication  and  traffic  with  the 
Indian  uations,  eveu  those  that  lay  contiguous   to  the 
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Britisli  settlements,  and  confine  tliem  within  a  line  of 
tlictr  <lraMiiig,  beyond  which  tliey  shouhl  neitlier  extend 
tlieir  trade  uor  plantations.  Their  commercial  spirit  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  g-igantic  strides  of  their  ambition  : 
they  could  not  supply  all  those  Indians  with  the  neces- 
Eiancs  they  wanted,  so  that  many  of  the  natives  had  re- 
course to  the  Englbh  settlements;  and  this  commerce 
produced  a  connexion,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Britisli  adventurers  ventured  to  travel  with  merchan- 
dise as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  that  runs  into 
the  Jlississippi,  a  ^reat  way  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  beyond  which  none  of  our  colonists 
had  ever  attempted  to  penetrate.  The  tract  of  country 
lying  along  the  Ohio  is  so  fertile,  pleasant,  and  inviting, 
and  the  Indians,  called  Twightees,  who  inhabit  those 
delightful  plains,  were  so  well  disposed  towards  a  close 
aUiaiice  with  the  English,  that,  as  far  hack  as  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  Mr,  Spotswood, 
governor  of  Virginia,  proposed  a  plan  for  erecting  a  com- 
pany to  settle  such  lands  upon  this  river  as  should  be 
ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  the  natives ;  hut  the  de- 
sign was  at  that  time  frustrated,  partly  by  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  the  British  ministry,  who  were  afraid  of 
giving  umbrage  to  the  French,  and  partly  by  the  Jealousies 
and  divisions  subsisting  between  the  different  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  The  very  same  circumstances  encou- 
raged tile  French  to  proceed  iu  their  project  of  inva- 
sion. At  length  they  penetrated  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  St,  Lawrence  across  lake  Cliamplain,  and  upon 
the  territory  of  New  York  built  with  impunity,  and,  in- 
deed, without  opposition,  the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  the 
most  insolent  and  dangerous  encroachment  that  they  had 
hitherto  carried  into  execution. 

Governor  Spotswood 's  scheme  for  an  Ohio  company  Riae  wid 
was  revived  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha-  th"  uhL" 
pelle,  when  certain  merchants  of  London,  who  traded  to  compiiiiy. 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  petitioned  the  government  on 
this  subject,  and  were  indulged  not  only  with  a  grant  of 
a  great  tract  of  ground  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  they  promised  to  settle,  but  also  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
ver  Ohio,     This  design  no  sooner  transpired  than  the 
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French  governor  of  Canada  took  the  alarm  ^  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Pcuusylvauia, 
giving  tliem  to  understand  that,  as  the  English  iuJan<l 
traders  had  encroached  on  the  French  territories  and 
privileges,  by  trading  with  the  Indians  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sovereign,  he  wonld  seize  them  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  If  tliey  did  not  immediately  desist  from 
that  illicit  practice.  No  regard  being  paid  to  this  inti- 
mation, he  next  year  caused  three  British  traders  to  be 
arrested.  Their  eH'ects  were  confiscated,  and  they  them- 
selves conveyed  to  Quebec,  from  whence  they  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Hochelle  in  France,  and  there  detained  in 
confinement.  In  this  situation  they  presented  a  lemoti- 
gtrance  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  at  that  time  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  ho  claiming  them  as  British 
subjects,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Although,  in  anSM'er 
to  his  lordship's  memorial,  the  court  of  Versailles  pro- 
mised to  transmit  orders  to  the  French  governors  in 
America  to  use  alt  their  endeavours  for  preventing  any 
disputeg  that  might  have  a  tendency  to  alter  the  good 
correspondence  establiehed  between  the  two  nations:  in 
all  probability  the  directions  given  were  seemingly  the 
very  reverse  of  these  professions,  for  the  French  com- 
manders, partisans,  and  agents  in  America,  took  every 
step  their  busy  genius  coutd  suggest  to  strengthen  their 
own  power,  and  weaken  the  influence  of  the  English, 
by  embroiling  them  with  the  Indian  nations.  This  task 
they  found  the  more  easy,  as  the  natives  had  taken 
offence  against  the  English,  when  they  understood  that 
their  lands  were  given  away  without  their  knowledge, 
and  that  there  was  a  desiign  to  build  forts  in  their 
country,  without  their  consent  and  concurrence.  In- 
deed the  person  whoEi  the  new  company  employed  to 
Burvey  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  concealed  liis  design  so 
carefully,  and  behaved  in  other  respects  in  such  a  dark 
mysterious  manner,  as  cou5d  not  fail  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  a  people  naturally  inquisitive,  and  very  much  addicted 
to  suspicion.  How  the  company  proposed  to  settle  this 
acquisition  in  despite  of  the  native  possessors  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  and  it  is  still  more  unaccountable  that 
they  sliould  have  neglected  iho  natives,  whose  consent 
and  assistance  they  might  have  procured  at  a  very  small 
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expense.     Instead  of  acting  sucli  a  iair,  open,  and  honour-    chap. 

able  part,  they  sent  a  Mr.  Gist  to  make  a  ckndestiiie  > L L. 

survey  of  the  count^y^  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  river  ^'^*- 
Ohio;  and,  as  we  have  observed  above,  liis  conduct 
alarmed  botli  the  French  and  Indians.  The  erection  of 
this  company  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the  separate 
traders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania^  whosawthcTuselveM 
on  the  eve  of  being  deprived  of  a  valuable  branch  of 
traffic,  by  the  exclusive  charter  of  a  uiouopoly ;  and 
therefore  they  employed  their  emissaries  to  foment  the 
jealousy  of  the  Indians. 

The  French  having  iu  a  manner  commenced  hosti- LotiopfpMn 
lities  against  the  English,  and  actually  built  forts  on  the»pn^,r\>f 
territories  of  the  British  allies  at  Niagara,  and  on  the  Virginia  u 
lake  Erie,  Mr.  Hamilton,  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  com-  commnV 
municated  this  intelli^^ence  to  the  Ai^sembly  of  the  pro-  ^^F!^^ 
vince,  and  represented  the  necessity  of  erecting  truck-  nu-Dojuf. 
houses,  or  placeg  of  strength  and  security,  on  the  river 
Ohio,  to  which  the  traders  might  retire  in  case  of  insult 
or  molestation.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  money 
granted  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  Assembly  could  not 
agree  about  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  erected ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  French  fortified  themselves  at 
leisure,  and  continued  to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to 
the  British  settlements.  Repeated  complaints  of  theso 
encroachments  and  depredations  being  represented  to 
Mr.  Dinwiddle,  governor  of  Virginia,  he,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  very  year,  sent  Major  Washington  with 
a  letter  to  the  cotumaudiug  officer  of  a  fort  which  the 
French  had  built  on  the  lliviere-au-Boeuf,  which  falls 
into  the  Ohio,  not  far  from  the  lake  Erie.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Diuwiddie  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  French 
should  build  forts  and  make  settlements  on  the  river 
Ohio,  iu  the  western  part  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  complained 
of  these  encroachments,  as  well  as  of  the  injuries  done  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  open  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  treaties  actually  subsisting  between 
the  two  crowpg.  lie  desired  to  know  by  whose  authority 
and  instructions  his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  had 
been  invaded;  and  required  him  to  depart  in  peace, 
without  furtlter  prosecuting  a  plan  which  nmst  interrupt 
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the  hamiony  and  good  understanding  which  his  majesty 
was  desirous  to  continue  and  cultivate  witli  the  most 
Christian  king.  To  thi.?  spirited  intimation  the  officer 
replied,  that  it  was  not  his  province  to  specify  the  evi- 
dence, and  demonstrate  the  right  of  the  king  hts  master 
to  the  lands  situated  on  the  river  Ohio  ;  but  he  would 
trangniit  the  letter  to  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  and  act 
according  to  the  answer  he  should  receive  from  tliat 
nobleman.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said  he  did  not  think 
himself  obliged  to  obey  the  summons  of  an  Euglish  go- 
vernor ;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by  virtue  of  an 
order  from  his  general,  to  which  he  was  determined  to 
conform  with  all  the  precision  and  resolution  of  a  good 
officer.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  expected  no  other  rejily,  and 
therefore  had  projected  a  fort  to  be  erected  near  the 
forks  of  the  river.  The  province  undertook  to  defray 
the  expense,  and  the  stores  for  that  purpose  were  already 
provided  ;  but,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  concurrence 
of  the  Indians  was  neither  obtained  nor  solicited^  and 
therefore  they  looked  upon  tliis  measure  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  a  manifest  invasion  of  their  property. 

While  the  French  tlius  industriously  extended  their 
ti^Vr^di  ^n*^i'0?ichmcntg  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  idle  in 
^  NovB  tiie  gulf  Qf  St.  Lawrence,  but  seized  every  opjHirtunity 
of  distressing  the  English  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  town  of  Halifax  was 
no  sooner  built,  than  they  8]>irit.ed  up  the  Indians  of  that 
neighbourhood  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  inha- 
bitants, some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others  they 
carried  prisoners  to  Louisbourg,  where  they  sold  them  for 
amis  and  ammunition,  the  French  pretending  that  they 
mnintaiucd  this  traffic  from  motives  of  pure  compassion, 
iu  order  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  English  captives, 
whom,  however,  tliey  did  not  set  at  liberty  without  ex- 
acting an  exorbitant  ransom.  As  these  skulking  parties 
of  Indians  were  generally  directed  and  headed  by  French 
commanders,  repeated  complaints  were  made  to  the 
governor  of  Luuib.hourg,  who  still  answered,  that  his  ju- 
risdiction did  not  extend  over  the  ludians,  and  that  their 
French  conductors  were  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of 
AnnapoIiSj  who  thought  proper  Lo  remain  in  that  country 
after  it  was  ceded  to  the  Euglish,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
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sulijecte  of  Great  BritaiD.     Even  wliile  the  conferences    chap. 
were  carried  on  for  ascertaining  the   limits    of  Nova  ,  ^^"'\ 
Scotia,  the  governor  of  Canada  detached  M.  la  Gonie,     "*3. 
with  some  regular  troops,  and  a  body  of  militia,  to  fortify 
a  post  on  the  bay  of  Chi^necto,  on  pretence  that  thifi 
and  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula  belonged  to  his  govern- 
ment.    The  possession  of  this  post  not  only  secured  to 
the  Indians  of  the  continent  a  free  entrance  into  the 
peninsula,  and  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  pursuit;  but  also 
encouraged  the  French  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to  rise 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  English  government. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  MnjorUii- 
and  fifty,  Generail  Comwallis,  governor  of  Halifax,  de-  j^wsMilr 
tached  Major  Laurence  Tvith  a  few  rnen  to  reduce  them  Freinrii 
to  obedience.  At  his  approach  they  burned  their  towns*"'" 
to  ashes,  forsook  their  possessions,  and  threw  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  M,  la  Come,  who,  thus  reinforced, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  well 
provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Major  Laurence 
being  unable  to  cope  with  bim  in  the  field,  demanded  an 
interview,  at  which  he  desired  to  know  fyr  what  cause 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  vio- 
lated tlie  neutrality  which  they  had  hitherto  affected  to 
profess.  The  French  officer,  without  pretending  to  ac- 
count for  their  behaviour,  gave  him  to  un^ierstand,  in 
general  terms,  that  be  had  orders  to  defend  his  post,  and 
these  orders  he  was  determined  to  obey.  The  English 
major,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  attack  their  united 
force,  and  havingno  orders  tocomniit hostilities  against  any 
but  the  Indians  and  their  open  ubettors,  returned  to  Hali- 
fax, without  having  been  able  to  fulfil  the  purpose  uf his 
expedition.  Immediately  after  his  retreat,  the  French 
neutrals  (so  they  were  called)  returned  to  the  habitations 
which  they  had  abandoned;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Halifax,  and  its  dependent  settlements.  The  Eng- 
lish governor,  justly  incensed  at  these  outrages,  and  see- 
ing they  would  neither  submit  to  the  English  government 
themselves,  nor  allow  others  to  enjoy  it  with  tranquillity, 
resolved  to  expel  them  effectually  from  the  country  they 
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SO  ill  deserved  to  possess.  Major  Laureace  was  ajmin 
detached  with  a  tliousand  men,  transported  by  sea  to 
Cliignecto,  where  he  found  the  French  and  IuJiau»  en- 
trenched, in  order  to  dispute  liis  landing.  Notwitbstand-fl 
ing  this  opposition,  be  made  a  descent  with  a  few  com-" 
panies.  received  and  returned  a  smart  fire,  and  rushing 
into  their  entrenchments,  obliged  them  to  fly  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  leaWng  a  considerable  uuoiber 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  spot.  The  fugitives  saved 
themselves  by  crossing  a  river,  on  the  farther  bank  of 
which  La  Come  stood  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  drawn 
up  in  order  to  receive  tUem  as  friends  and  dependents. 
He  had  by  this  titoe  erected  a  fort,  which  be  denomi- 
Dated  Beau  Sejour;  and  now  the  English  built  anot!ier 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  wag  called  after 
its  founder  St.  Laurence,  This  being  provided  with  a 
good  garrison,  served  as  a  cheek  upon  the  French,  and  in 
some  measure  restrained  the  incursions  of  their  barba- 
rians. Not  that  it  effectually  answered  this  purpose;  for 
the  Indians  and  neutrals  still  seized  every  opjwrtunitv 
of  attacking  the  English  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula. In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  tbey  sur- 
prised the  Httle  town  of  Dartmouth,  on  the  other  side  of 
Halifax-hay,  where  they  killed  and  scalped  a  great  num- 
ber of  people,  and  carried  off  some  prisoners.  For  these 
expeditions  the  French  always  supplied  them  with  Vjoata, 
canoes,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  indeed  they  were 
conducted  with  such  care  and  secrecy,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  their  success.  One  sure  remedy 
against  the  sudden  and  stolen  incursions  of  those  savages 
might  have  been  found  in  the  use  of  staunch  hounds, 
which  would  have  run  upon  the  foot,  detected  the  skulk-^ 
ing  parties  of  the  Indiaus,  and  frustrated  all  their  ambus- 
cades ;  but  this  expedieutf  so  easy  and  practicable,  was 
never  tried,  though  frequently  recommended  in  jmblicto 
the  attention  of  the  government,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  colonists.  The  Indians  continued  to  plunder  and 
massacre  the  British  subjects  with  impunity,  and  wero 
countenanced  by  the  French  government  in  that  coun- 
trj',  who  now  strengthened  their  lodgment  on  the  nock 
of  the  peninsula  witli  an  additional  fort,  distinguished 
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by  the  natiie  of  Baye-verte;  and  built  a  third   at  the    chap, 
mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  J  '     J.. 
of  Fuiidy.  '7°»' 

All  these  previous  steps  to  a  rupture  with  England  Britiuii  am- 
were  taken  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  conimJssa- J^^^^^J" 
ries  of  both  nations  were  disputing  about  the  limite  of  ainuied 
the  very  country  which  they  thus  arrogantly  usurped  ;  ^'|  l^"*" 
and  they  proceeded  to  perfect  their  chain  of  forts  to  the  "'"sea* 
BQutliward,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  expos- 
tulations of  tlie  English  governors,  or  to  a  memorial  pre- 
sented at  Versailles  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  Bri- 
tish tninister.     He  demanded  that  express  orders  should 
bo  sent  to  M.  de  ta  Jonquiere,  the  coiumander  for  the 
French  in  America,  to  desist  from  violence  against  the 
British  subjects  in  that  country ;  that  the  fort  of  Niagara 
ehould  be  immediately  razed  :  that  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who  had  beea  made  prisoners,  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  indemnified  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained ; 
and  that  the  persons  who  had  committed  these  excesses 
Bhould  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  Tnanner.     True  it 
is,  six  Englishmen,  whom  they  had  unjustly  taken,  were 
immediately   dismissed;   and   the    ambassador  amused 
with  general  promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  the 
French  governor  in  America,  as  should  anticipate  any 
cause  of  complaint  for  the  future;  but,  far  from  having 
any  intentii^n  to  |jeribi-m  these  promises,  the  court  of 
Versailles,  without  all  doubt,  exhorted  La  Jonquiere  to 
]»roceed  in  bringing  its  ambitious  schemea  to  perfection. 

Every  incident  in  America  seemed  to  prognosticate  Session 
war  when  the  session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  "P^""^ 
fifteenth  day  of  November  ;  yet  his  majesty,  on  this  oc- 
casion, told  them,  that  the  events  of  the  year  had  not 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  thing  in  particular  to 
their  consideration  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  He  even  de- 
clared, that  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  the  general  state  of  Europe,  remained  upon  the  same 
footing  as  when  they  last  parted ;  and  a^ured  them  of 
his  steadiness  in  pursuing  the  most  effectual  measures  to 
preserve  to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  ex- 
pressed uncommon  concern,  that  the  horrid  crimes  of 
robbery  and  of  murder  were  of  late  rather  increased  tliian 
dinsiuislied,  and  earnestly  recommended   this  important 
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object  to  tli'eir  serious  attention.  Affectionate  atldrosses 
were  presented  by  botli  Houses  in  answer  to  tins  ha- 
rangue ;  and,  what  was  very  remarkable,  thej  were  pro- 
posed and  passed  without  question  or  debate. 

The  Commons  continued  the  same  number  of  seamen 
and  land-forces  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  had  hcen 
granted  in  the  last  session,  and  made  suitable  provision 
for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  whole  supply 
amounted  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  ten  shillings, 
and  two  pence,  to  be  raised  by  a  land-tax  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  a  malt-tax,  a  continuation  of  certain  duties 
on  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  and  beer  imported,  a  sum  taken 
from  the  sinking-fund,  and  the  overplus  of  certain  grants, 
funds,  and  duties.  The  provisions  made  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  grants :  but  this  excess  was  clmrgeable  with 
the  interest  of  what  should  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit 
of  the  land  or  malt-tax,  there  being  a  clause  of  credit  in 
l>oth,  as  also  with  the  deficiency  (if  any  should  happen) 
in  the  sums  they  were  computed  to  produce.  The  House 
agreed  to  all  these  resolutions  almost  unanimously;  in- 
deed, no  opposition  was  made  to  any  of  thom,  but  that 
for  continuing  the  same  number  of  land-forces,  which 
was  carried  by  a  gi-eat  majority, 

Tlie  act  permitting  .lews  to  be  naturalized,  which  had, 
during  the  last  session,  triumphed  over  such  an  obstinate 
opposition,  was  by  this  time  become  the  subject  of  na- 
tional horror  and  execration.  Every  part  of  the  king- 
dom resounded  with  the  reproach  of  the  ministry  who 
had  enforced  such  an  odious  measure;  and  the  two  bro- 
thers, who  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, trembled  at  the  prospect  of  what  this  clamour  might 
produce  at  the  general  election,  this  being  the  last  session 
of  the  present  Parliament.  So  eager  were  the  ministers 
to  annul  this  unpopular  measure,  that,  immediately  after 
the  peers  had  agreed  to  the  nature  and  form  of  an  ad- 
dress to  hts  majesty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  witli  that 
precipitation  so  peculiar  to  his  chariicter,  poured  forth 
an  abrupt  harangue  in  that  House,  in]|>orting,  that  the 
disattected  had  made  a  handle  of  the  act  passed  last  ses- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Jews,  to  raise  discontents  among 
many  of  his  majesty'.*  good  subjects ;  and  as  the  act  was 
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in  itself  of  little  importanco.  Ue  wns  of  opinion  it  ouglit  chap. 
t^  be  repealed  ;  for  this  iHirpose  he  presented  a  bill  ready  J^'^ 
framed,  which  was  read  and  committed,  though  not  with-  '7*^ 
out  sonic  debate.  The  naturalization  bill,  now  devoted 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  contained 
a  clause  disabling  all  naturalized  Jews  from  purchasing, 
inheriting,  or  receiving  any  advowson  or  presentation,  or 
right  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion,  school, 
hospital,  or  donative;  and  by  the  first  draft  of  the  bill, 
which  his  grace  now  presented,  it  was  intended  that  this 
clausie  sliould  not  be  rcj>ealed.  It  was  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  the  majority,  that  such  a  clause  standing  unre- 
pealed might  imply  that  the  Jews,  by  being  thus  ex- 
pressly excluded  from  the  jiossession  of  any  ecclesiastical 
right  of  presentation,  would  be  considered  as  having  the 
]>ower  and  privilege  of  pureliasJng  and  inheriting  any  lay 
jwoperty  in  the  kingdom.  On  this  consideration  uu 
amendment  was  made  in  the  bill,  the  clause  in  question 
was  left  out,  and  the  whole  act  of  naturalization  repealed 
without  exception  ",  Though  the  Lords  in  general  con- 
curred in  the  expediency  of  the  repeal,  it  was  opposed 
by  some  few,  as  too  groat  a  sacrifice  to  the  idle  and  un- 
founded clamours  of  the  multitude;  and  upon  this  side 
of  t!ie  debate  a  great  power  of  elocution  was  displayed 
by  Earl  Temple,  (who  had  lately  sncccedcd  to  this  title 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,)  a  nobleman  of  distinguished 
abilities,  and  the  most  amiable  disposition,  frank,  liberal, 
humane,  and  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  and  honour 
of  his  country.  In  the  Lower  House,  the  members  of 
both  parties  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demonstra- 
tions of  aversion  to  this  unpoj>ular  act.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  the  session,  immediately  after  the  motion  for  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  Sir  James  Dashwood,  an  emhient 
leader  in  the  ojiposition,  gave  the  Commons  to  under- 
stand, that  he  had  a  motion  of  very  great  importance  to 
make,  which  would  require  the  attention  of  every  mem- 
ber, as  soon  as  the  motion  for  the  address  should  be  dis- 

■  The  revcrtud  bcutli  nf  bifilmit^  lini],  ulth  a  UuditbLt  ft]>int  of  Cliriatian  iD'eck- 
nees  and  |iliiliLiitlirajii,Vt  genrrnllf  npEiriivtd  uf  tliu  intlulgeut^  gmnled  W  thi'ir 
IlL-lirciv  bruthri'ii  ;  and  nof  tlipj-.ifrjiiic»e*i]  in  tliB  prtiiMfflfJ  re|iE;til  wiUi  the  saniD 
[iiisFivti  ■JiBi.-rx''ti(>ii,  ctioiiglg  one  of  tin;  iiuiiiljvr  C0lili'i]<li--(1  fut  thu  anviug  cJnusc 
wbicti  Uie  Duku  vf  N had  riicoiumeuded. 
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CHAP,  cussed ;  he  therefore  desired  they  wouhl  not  quit  the 
Jlf^"*'^  House,  until  he  should  liave  an  opjiortuiiitj  to  explam 
1753.  i,ig  proposal.  Accordingly^  they  had  no  sooner  agreed 
to  the  motion  for  an  aildresa  of  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
than  he  stood  up  again ;  and  having  expatiated  upon  the 
Just  and  general  indignation  which  the  act  of  the  preced- 
ing session,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  had  raised  among  the 
people,  he  moved  to  order  that  the  HoTise  should  he 
called  over  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  December,  for 
taking  that  act  into  consideration  ;  but  being  given  to 
u!iderstand,  that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  a  call  of  the 
House  for  any  particular  purpose,  he  agreed  that  the 
motion  should  be  general.  It  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Parker,  his  opposite  in  political  interests;  the  House 
agreed  to  it  without  opposition,  and  the  call  was  ordered 
accordingly.  They  were  auticipated,  however,  by  the 
Lords,  who  friimed  and  transmitted  to  them  a  bill  ou  the 
same  subjecti  to  the  purport  of  wdiich  the  Commons  made 
no  objection;  for  every  member,  having  the  fear  of  the 
general  election  before  his  eyes,  carefully  avoided  every 
expression  which  could  give  umbrage  to  his  constituents; 
but  violent  opposition  was  made  to  the  preamble^  which 
ran  in  the  following  strain  :  "  Whereas  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  made  and  passed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  majesty's  reign,  entitled  *An  Act  to  permit  Persons 
professing  the  Jewish  Religion  to  be  naturalized  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  other  Purposes  therein  mentioned  ;'  and 
whereas  occasion  has  been  taken,  from  the  said  act,  to 
raise  discontents  and  disquiets  in  the  minds  of  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  This  introduction 
was  considered  as  an  unjust  reflection  upon  the  body  of 
the  people  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon  those  who 
had  opposed  the  bill  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  session. 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate  therefore  moved,  that  the  expres- 
sion should  be  varied  to  this  effect :  "  Whereas  great  dis- 
contents and  disquietudes  had  from  the  said  act  arisen." 
The  consequence  of  this  motion  was  an  obstinate  delKite, 
in  which  it  was  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  and 
divers  other  able  orators;  but  Mr.  Pelliam  and  Mr.  Pitt 
were  numbered  among  its  opponents.  The  question  being 
put  for  the  jiroposud  alteration,  it  was  of  course  carried 
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in  tlie  nepitive  :  the  bill,  after  the  thinl  reading,  passed 
ncmhie  contradicente^  and  iu  due  time  obtained  the  roj'al 
assent. 

Even  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did  not  allay  the 
resentment  of  the  people,   and   their  apprehensions   of 
encroachment  from  the  Jews.     Another  act  still  aub- 
sistedf   by  virtue  of  wliieli  any  person  professing  the 
.Jewish  religion  might  become  a  free  denizen  of  Great 
Britain,  after  having  resided  seven  years  in  any  of  his 
majesty's  colonics  in  America;  and  this  was  now  consi- 
dered as  a  law,  having  the  same  d.angerous  tendency,  of 
which  the  other  was  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being   con- 
victed.    It  was  moved^  therefore,  in  the  Lower  House, 
that  part  of  this  former  act  might  be  read  :  then  the 
same  member  made  a  motion  for  au  address  to  his  ma- 
jesty, desiring  that  the  Hourc  might  have  the  perusal  of 
the  lists  transmitted  from  the  American  colonies  to  t!ie 
commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations,  containing  the 
names  of  all  such  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion  as 
had  entitled  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  the  said  act,  since 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty.     These 
lists  were  accordingly  presented,  and  left  upon  the  table 
for  the  pemsal  of  the  members;  but  as  this  act  contained 
no  limitation  of  time  within  which  the  benefit  of  it  should 
be  claimed^  and  as  this  claim  was  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  some  expense,  very  few  persons  bad 
availed  themselves  of  it  in  that  period.    Nevertheless,  as 
a  great  number  of  Jews  were  already  entitted  to  claim 
this  indulgence,  and  as  it  remained  an  open  chaimel 
through  which  Great  Britain  might  be  deluged  with  those 
people,  all  of  whom  the  law  would  hold  as  natural-born 
subjects,  and  their  progeny  as  freed  from  all  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  the  act  with  respect  to  naturalized 
foreigners,   Lord   Ilarley  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  said  act  as  related  to  persona 
professing  the  Jewish  religion,  who  should  come  to  settle 
in  any  British  colony  after  a  certain  time.     The  motion 
was  seconded  by  Sir  James  Dashwood,  and  supported  by 
the  Earl  of  Egmont ;  but  being  found  unequal  to  the  in- 
terest and  elocution  of  Mr.  Pelhatu  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was 
rejected  by  the  majority. 

it  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
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||i«!  i^ifiKiW.;  by  which  means  they  not  only 
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defeated  tlie  equitable  intention  of  the  Commons,  but  in    chap. 

some  measure  injured  the  public  credit;    inasmuch  as. l 

their  avarice  liad  prompted  them  to  subscrilw  for  a  ''^'*' 
jrrcater  number  than  they  had  cash  to  purchase,  so  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  first  pajTiient,  which  might 
have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  public  affairs.  These  prac- 
tices were  so  flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  Lower  House,  where  an  inquiry  was  begun, 
and  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  scandalous  cabal,  who  endea%*oured  witli  equal 
eagerness  and  perseverance  to  screen  the  delinquents. 
All  their  ettbrts,  however,  proved  abortive;  and  a  com- 
mittee, appointed  to  examine  particulars,  agreed  to  se- 
veral severe  resolutions  against  one  Le ,  who  had 

amassed  a  large  fortune  by  this  and  other  kinds  of  pecu- 
lation. They  voted  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and 
a  direct  violation  of  the  lottery  act ;  and  an  address  was 
presented  to  his  majesty,  desiring  he  might  be  prosecuted 
by  the  attorney-general  for  these  oflbnces.  He  wns-  ac- 
cordingly sued  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  paid  a 
fine  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  having  committed  frauds 
by  which  he  had  gained  forty  times  that  sum;  but  be 
was  treated  with  such  gentleness  as  remarkably  denoted 
the  clemency  of  that  tribunal. 

The  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  ScsBion 
king  gave  the  Parliament  to  understand  that  he  should  '^'"^''■ 
say  nothing  at  present  on  foreign  afl-airs;  but  assured 
them  of  his  fixed  resolution  to  exert  his  whole  power  in 
maintaining  the  general  tranquillity,  and  adhering  to 
such  measures  for  that  purpose  as  he  had  hitherto  pur- 
sued in  conjunction  with  his  allies.  He  in  very  affec- 
tionate terms  thanked  both  Houses  for  the  repeated 
proofs  they  had  given  of  their  zealous  attachment  and 
loyalty  to  his  person  and  government.  He  enumerated 
the  salutary  measures  they  had  taken  for  lessening  the 
national  debt,  and  augmenting  the  public  credit,  ex- 
tending navigation  and  commerce,  reforming  the  morals 
of  the  people,  and  improving  the  regulations  of  civil  eco- 
nomy. He  concluded  with  declaring,  that  he  securely 
relied  upon  the  loyalty  and  good  aEfection  of  his  people, 
and  had  no  other  aim  than  their  j>ermaneut  happiness. 
In  a  little  time  after  the  close  of  this  session  they  were 
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anH  hill  pisn  was  bitbAinv  exeeated  br  Us  frieads  and 

Wtl4llM;l&«MceofNie«CHtk^v3aappaiBtEd  lust  lonl 
«o«nmiMion«T  of  the  tr»aiir>,  aad  succeeded  as  settviaxy 
t4  Mate  by  Mir  ThofiijjMi  RobioaoD,  vho  had  long  reaidfld 
m  miiln—idor  at  the  coart  of  \^emia.  The  other  de- 
■wtM«nt  of  this  office  waa  still  retaioed  by  the  Earl  of 
iWrfftmffww! :  an»I  tbe  fbnctioa  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chfT^jntT  waA  fterformed  ag  usual  bj  the  lord  chief  justice 
iif  thfi  KrnjK's  Bench,  until  a  proper  person  could  be  Ibuod 
tf*  fill  that  f»i(K)ftant  office;  bat  in  the  course  of  the 
numrnvT  it  was  lx.-st<jwei!  upon  Mr.  Legge.  who  acquitted 
idnifMilf  with  efjual  honour  and  capacity.  Dirers  other 
flFt«rntionn  were  marie,  of  less  iraportince  to  the  public; 
Hir  (ififtrufi  /-ytUdton  was  appointed  cofferer,  and  the 
J'^irl  of  HiiJFutKfroiigl],  comptroller  of  the  household. 
Mr,  fieor^o  Cirenville,  brother  to  Earl  Temple,  became 
In-flniir.T  of  tiie  navy ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Townsbend,  of 
wh''"'  woflhftll  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  took 
o«ii  r'/m)rniM4i4jnfTatthc  board  of  Admiralty,  in  the 
tf  iaml  JJiirriii^ton,  made  master  of  the  wardrobe. 
ar(lwf<-lu%  tho  ('lnincGllor,  was  promoted  to  the 


digiiity  of  an  earl.     The  place  of  Ior»l  chief  justice  of    chap. 
the  Kinj^'s  Bench  becoming  vacant  by  tlio  Oeath  of  Sir  .  ^^"  ' 
William  Lee,  was  filled  witli  Sir  Dudley  Rider,  and  he      ^'**- 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
gene  i-al. 

The  elections  for  the  new  Parliament  generally  stic-NflwP»t- 
ceeded  according  to  the  wish  of  the  ministry;  for  oppo- J^'^lJi^j 
sitiou  was  now  nlwindied  down  to  the  lowest  state  of  itti- omi  pro. 
bccility.  It  had  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the  death  '*!^'^'*- 
of  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  adherents  were  too 
wise  to  pursue  an  fgnis  faluus^  without  any  prospect  of 
success  or  advantage.  Some  of  them  had  prudently  sung 
their  palinodia  to  the  ministry,  and  been  gratified  with 
profitable  employments;  while  others,  setting  too  great 
a  price  upon  their  own  importance,  kept  aloof  till  the 
market  was  over,  and  were  left  to  pine  in  secret  over 
their  disappointed  ambition.  The  maxims  of  toryism 
had  been  relinquished  by  many,  as  the  barren  principles 
of  a  losing  game ;  the  body  of  the  people  were  conciliated 
to  the  established  government :  and  the  harmony  that 
now,  for  the  first  time,  subsisted  among  all  the  branches  of 
the  royal  family,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  acquiring  a 
degree  of  popularity  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed, 
The  writs  being  returned,  the  new  Parliament  was  opened 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
Some  other  peers,  who  acted  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
from  his  majesty.  Tlie  Commons  having  chosen  for  their 
speaker  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Onslow,  who  bad  honour- 
ably filled  that  high  office  in  four  preceding  Parliaments, 
he  was  presented  and  approved  by  the  commissioners. 
Then  the  lord  high  chancellor  harangued  both  Houses, 
giving  them  to  understand,  that  his  majesty  had  indulged 
them  with  this  early  opportunity  of  coming  together,  in 
order  to  complete  without  loss  of  time  certain  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  which  he  Judged  would  be  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  good  subjects ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  lay  before  them  any  points  of  general  business^ 
reserving  every  thing  of  that  nature  to  the  usual  time  of 
their  assembling  in  the  winter.  On  the  fifth  day  of  June 
this  short  session  was  closed,  and  the  Parliament  pro- 
rogued by  the  lords  commissioners. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  disputes  arofiO 
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majesty's  consent,  thougb  before  tliey  had  acTcnowled^d  chap. 
Iiis  goodness  in  recoramendiug  this  application.  The  ^_^^ 
ministry  in  England  were  liighly  ofl'ended  at  tliis  pur-  ■'**- 
poseil  omission,  which  they  construed  into  a  wilful  en- 
croachment on  the  prorog;itive;  and  the  bill  was  sent 
hack  with  an  alteration  in  the  preamble,  signifying  his 
majesty's  consent  as  well  as  recommendation.  The  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  being  at  that  time  deeply  en^ged 
iu  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman,  a 
servant  of  the  crown,  and  a  member  of  their  o^m  House, 
accused  of  having  mraapplied  a  large  sum  of  money,  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  for  rebuilding  or  repairing 
the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling  to  embroil  themselves 
farther  with  the  governmeut,  until  tins  affair  should  be 
iliscus&ed.  They,  therefore,  passed  tbo  bill  with  the 
alteration,  and  proceeded  with  their  inquiry.  The  person 
was  convicted  of  having  misapplied  the  public  money,  and 
ordered  to  make  the  barracks  fit  for  the  reception  and 
accommodation  of  the  troojis  at  his  own  expense.  They 
did  not,  however,  neglect  to  assert  what  they  thought 
their  rights  and  privileges,  when  the  nest  opportunity 
occurred.  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  when  he  opened  the 
Bcsston  of  this  year,  repeated  the  expression  of  his  ma- 
jesty^B  gracious  consent,  in  mentioning  the  surplus  of 
the  public  money.  They  again  omitted  that  word  iu 
their  address ;  and  resolved,  in  their  bill  of  application, 
not  only  to  sink  this  odious  term,  but  likewise  to  abate 
in  their  complaisance  to  the  crown,  by  leaving  out  that 
GxpresBion  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  which  bad  met 
with  such  a  cold  reception  above.  By  tins  time  tbo  coo- 
test  had  kindled  u]>  two  violent  factious,  and  diflTused  a 
general  spirit  of  resentment  through  the  whole  Irish 
nation.  The  committee  who  prepared  the  bill,  instead 
of  inserting  the  usual  compliments  in  the  preamble,  men- 
tioned nothing  but  a  recital  of  facts,  and  sent  it  over  in 
a  very  plain  dress,  quite  destitute  of  all  embroidery.  The 
ministry,  intent  upon  vindicating  the  prerogative  from 
such  an  unmannerly  attack,  filled  iipthe  omissions  of  the 
committee,  and  sent  it  back  with  this  alteration:  "And 
your  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the  case  and  happiness 
of  your  faitliful  subjects,  has  been  graciously  pleuscd  to 
signify  that  you  would  consent,  and  to  recommend  it 
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to  us,  that  so  mucb  of  the  money  remaning  in  yoor 
majesty's  treasury  as  should  be  necessary  to  be  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  should  be  thought  expedient  by  Parhament-"     This 
then  being  the  crisis  which  was  to  dctcnuiue  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  such  importance,  namelyt  whether  the 
people  in  Parliament  assembled  have  a  right  to  deliberate 
upon  and  vote  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  unap- 
propriated revenue,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
crown ;  those  who  were  the  most  zealously  attached  to 
the  liberties  of  their  country  resolved  to  exert  themselves 
in  opposing  what  theyconceived  to  he  a  violation  of  those 
liberties;  and  the  bill,  with  its  alterations,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  five  voices.     Tlie  success  of  their  endea- 
vours was  celebrated  with  the  most  extravagant  rejoic- 
ings, as  a  triumph  of  patriotism  over  the  arts  of  minlfi- 
terial  corniptiou  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  servants 
of  the  crown,  who  had  joined  the  popular  cry  oa  this 
occasion,  were  in  a  little  time  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments.    The  rejection  of  the  bill  was  a  great  disiap- 
pointment  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  cash  was  almost  stagnated.   These  calamities  were 
imputed  to  arbitrary  designs  in  the  government;  and  the 
people  began  to  be  inflamed  with  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  independency,  which  might  have  produced  mischievous 
effects,  had  not  artful  steps  been  taken  to  bring  over  the 
demagogues,  and  thus  divert  the  stream  of  popular  cla- 
mour from  the  ministry  to  those  very  individuals  who 
had  been  the  idols  of  popular  veneration.     The  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  promoted  to  tlie  dignity 
of  an  earl;  and  some  other  patriots  were  gratified  with 
lucrative  employments.     His  majesty's  letter  arrived  for 
paying  off  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of 
the  national  debt.     The  cu-culation  was  thus  animated, 
and  the  resentment  of  the  populace  subsiding,  the  king- 
dom retrieved  its  former  tranquillity. 

The  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French  court,  by 
which  the  British  interest  was  invaded  and  disturbed  on 
the  continent  of  America,  had  also  extended  itself  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  tliey  endeavoured  to  embroil  tho 
Kuglish  company  with  divers  nabobs,  or  princes,  who 
wernud  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  intra  Gaiigem. 
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That  the  reader  may  liave  a  clear  and   distinct  idea  of 
these  transactions,  we  sliall  exhibit  a  short  sketch  of  the  ,. 
English  forts  and  settlements  iu  that  remote  conntry. 
The  first  of  ttiese  we  shall  mention  is  Sural  '\  in  the  pro- 
vince 80  called,  situated  hetwoen  the  twenty-first  and 
twenty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  from  Iience  the 
peninsula  stretches  into  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  eight  north,  ending  in  a  point  at  Cape  Co- 
morin,  which  is  the  southern  extremity.     To  the  north- 
ward this  peninsula  joins  to  Tndostan,  and  at  its  greatest 
breadth  extends  seven  hundred  miles.     Upon  tlie  west, 
east,  and  south,  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.     It  comprehends 
the  kingdoms  of  Malabar,  DGcan,Golconda,  and  Bisnagar, 
with  the  principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and   Madura. 
Tlie  western  side  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Malabar  coast;  the  eastern  takes  the  denomination  of 
Coronmndel ;  and,  in  different  parts  of  this  long  sweep, 
from  Surat  round  Cape  Comorin  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  the  English  and  other  European  powers 
have,  with  the  consent  of  the  mogul,  established  forts 
and  trading  settlements.     All  these  kingdoms,  properly 
speaking,  belong  to  the  mogul ;  hut  his  power  was  so 
weakened  by  the  last  invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  assert  his  empire  over  this  remote 
country;  the  tributary  princes  of  which,  and  even  the 
nabobs,  who  were  originally  governors  appointed  under 
their  authority,  have  rendered  themselves  independent, 
and  exert  an  absolute  dominion  over  their  respective 
territories,  without  acknowledging  his  superiority  either 
by  tribute  or  homnge.    Tliese  princes,  when  they  quarrel 
among  themselves,  Tiaturallv  have  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  such  European  powers  as  are  settled  in  or  near 
their  dominions ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  East  Indian 

i"  St'ieral  Eumptun  nuiipna  had  fietlli-mcnl^  »t  Surnt,  which  v.ng  oov  of  (tin 
moat  rreqiiiiEilctl  citicH  ^^  the  Entit,  from  iIir  grrat  concour&c  irt  MnFiomL'taiii  pil- 
griniB,  nliD  make  iC  their  tOA<l  from  IniliB,  ib  Ihdr  vinilnlo  Ihc  Itimli  or  tlicif  (iFu- 
phot  at  Meet's.  In  iir-U-r  tii  Uvey  Ihe  was  clear  of  piratoa  bttwci-n  Surat  ami  tlie 
giiir  tit  Ambiii  nnil  IVrjia,  the  ni"|^ul  had  Iwoii  nt  the  Kunual  vx.|ii(tih(i  ut  n  Inrgo 
sliip  fitU'il  out  nn  (iLirpoHo  io  carry  (ho  [ileriiiiifl  tn  Jui]<3tt,  whji:h  in  wiiliiii  a  itmaM 
disUtieo  vf  Mifcua.  yiirlhc  nwiirity  of  lliis  hlii]ij  m  well  m  to  jinjltct  lli!.'t«n3i' »E 
Sural,  lie  f^ikriloll  id  hin  iithiiiral.  tke  tH>irt  ditut  or  n  4.-ii>luiiv  of  [-iilt'iti'ti,  or  hiMcka, 
u  revcnu-e  c^alli'il  tin;  tnnka,  in  llip  vnliie  i.f  thri-p  latks  uf  rujiws,  ainoiLnling  t>i 
nbiiVH  ihirtj'-iiL'vvn  thouBnntl  ^uauAs,  nri^iivc:  l-nrtly  frrjiii  tho  ciljn.cpnl  luiiiljt,  anil 
^iftflly  from  the  rfttnuea  ft  Sural,  which  wen-  pwil  him  vpuriy  hy  tlic  ^-ownmvr 
lif  tl)C  Mflile,  who  is  a|>|>'jinteMl  l>^  tlie  mociil  lu  kt^p'  Ihs  city  ntider  prcper  eiib- 
JL-clifliij.  wLUkuutj  LowcVer,  bitwrering  with  the  g<jvernwien,t  Of  it. 
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companies  of  the  European  powers,  which  happen  to  be 
at  war  with  each  other,  uever  fail  to  iutere«t  the  iialiobs 
in  the  dispute. 

The  next  English  settlement  to  Surnt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  peninsula^  is  Bombay,  in  the  king;iiora  of  Deeaii,  a 
fiinall  islaiifl,  with  a  very  convenient  harbour,  about  five- 
ancl-forty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Surat.  The  to^'^^l  is 
very  [)opuluus  ;  but  the  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate 
unhealthy ;  and  the  commerce  was  rendered  very  pre- 
carious hy  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  corsair 
Angria,  until  his  fort  of  Geriah  was  takcu,  and  his  for- 
tilicationB  demolished.  The  English  company  likewise 
carry  on  some  traffic  at  Dabul,  about  forty  leagues  farther 
to  the  soutl],  in  the  jiroviiice  of  Cuncan.  In  the  same 
southerly  progression,  towards  the  point  of  the  peninsula, 
we  arrive  at  Carwar,  in  the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees, 
where  there  is  a  small  fort  and  factory  belonging  to  the 
company,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  a  bay,  with  a 
river  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  pretty  large  burden. 
The  climate  here  is  remarkably  salubrious;  the  country 
abounds  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  pepper 
of  India  grows  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  next  English 
fcettlemcnt  we  find  at  Tilliclierry,  where  the  company  has 
erected  a  fort,  to  defend  their  commerce  of  pepper  and 
cardamoms  from  theiusultaof  the  rajah,  who  governs  this 
part  of  Malabar.  Hither  the  English  trade  was  removed 
from  Calicut,  a  large  town  that  stands  fifteen  leagues  to 
the  southward  of  Tillicherry,  and  was  as  well  frequented 
as  any  port  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  The 
most  southerly  settlement  which  the  English  possess  on 
the  Malabar  coast  is  that  of  Angengo,  l)Btween  the  eighth 
and  ninth  degreeH  of  latitude.  It  is  defended  by  a  regidar 
fort,  situated  on  a  broad  river^  which  falls  into  the  sea, 
and  would  bo  very  commodious  for  trade,  were  not  the 
water  on  the  bar  too  shallow  to  admit  ships  of  conaider- 
itble  burden.  Then  turning  the  Cape,  and  passing  through 
tlie  strait  of  Chilao,  formed  by  the  island  of  Ceylon,  we 
arrive  on  the  coast  of  Coromamlel,  winch  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  isthmus,  l^rosecuting  our  course  in  a  northern 
direction,  the  first  English  factory  wo  reach  is  that  of 
Fort  St.  David's,  formerly  called  Tcgapatan,  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty  minutes  north,  within 
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t  was,  about  six-and-twenty  chap. 
yetm  ago,  sold  by  a  Maliratta  princo  to  tlie  East  India  . 
Company,  and,  next  to  Bombay,  is  tlie  most  considerable 
settlement  we  have  yet  mentioned,  Its  territory  extends 
about  eight  miles  along  the  coast,  and  half  that  space  up 
the  country,  which  is  delightfully  watered  by  a  variety 
of  rivers :  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  healthy. 
The  fort  is  regular,  well  provided  with  cannon,  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  numeroxis  garrison,  which  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French 
settlement  at  Pondicherry\  But  the  chief  settlement 
belonging  to  the  company  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Madras, 
or  Fort  St.  George,  standing  farther  to  the  nortliward, 
between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, aud  not  a  great  way  from  the  diamond  mines  of 
Golconda.  It  is  seated  on  a  6at-,  barren,  scorching  sand, 
50  near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  weather  the  walls  are  en- 
dangered hy  the  mighty  surges  rolled  in  Irom  the  ocean. 
As  the  soil  is  barren,  the  climate  is  so  intensely  hot,  that 
it  would  be  altogether  uninhabitable,  were  not  tlie  heat 
mitigated  by  the  sea-breezes.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
defended  by  a  salt-water  river,  which,  while  it  contributes 
to  the  security  of  the  place,  robs  the  inhabitants  of  one 
great  comfort,  by  obstructing  the  springs  of  fresh  water. 
The  fort  is  a  regular  square,  the  town  surrounded  with 
walls  well  mounted  with  artillery,  and  tlie  place,  include 
ing  the  Black  Town,  is  very  populous.  Madras,  with 
several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  jiurchased  of 
the  King  of  Golconda,  before  the  mogul  became  sove- 
reign of  this  country.  The  governor  of  tliis  place  is  not 
only  jsresident  of  Fort  St.  George,  but  also  of  all  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Sumatra.  He  lives  in 
great  pomp,  having  inferior  judges,  who  [lasa  sentence  of 
death  occasionally  on  malefactors  of  any  nation,  except 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  company's  affairs 
are  directed  by  him  and  his  council,  who  are  invested 
with  the  power  of  inflicting  cor|ioral  punislunent,  short  of 
life  and  member,  upon  such  Europeans  as  are  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  dispose  of  all  places  of  trust  and  profit.     By 


<■  Tlie  tru'lr'   <7iiii»i6lj"  nf  long  triotUs  of  Jiflbront  culuura,  ruIIbiujioi-^b,  miireev, 
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virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  the  course  of  this  very  session, 
tilt!  military  officers  belonging  to  the  company  were  per- 
mitted to  bold  courts-martial,  and  punisli  their  soldiers 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency.  In  a  word, 
Madras  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  company  for 
its  strength,  wealth,  and  the  great  returns  it  makes  in 
calicoes  and  muslins.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  Jast 
century  the  English  comi>any  had  a  flourishing  factory  at 
Masulipatam,  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Nagundi,  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and 
liisnagar,  in  the  latitude  of  sixteen  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes  ;  but  now  there  is  no  Euro|>ean  settlement  here, 
except  a  Dutch  factory,  maintained  for  carrying  on  the 
chintz  commerce.  At  Visagapatam,  situated  still  farther 
to  the  northward,  the  Englisli  possess  a  factory,  regularly 
fortified,  on  the  side  of  a  river,  which,  however,  a  dan- 
gerous bar  has  rendered  unfit  for  navigation.  Tlie  adja- 
cent country  affords  cotton  t'loths,  and  the  best  striped 
muslins  of  India.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  use  of  this  settle- 
ment that  the  company  maintains  a  factory  at  Ganjam, 
the  most  eastern  town  in  the  province  or  kingdom  of 
Golconda,  situated  in  a  country  abounding  with  rice  and 
sugar  canes.  Still  farther  to  the  north  coast*  in  the 
latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees,  the  company  maintains 
a  factory  at  fialasore,  which  was  formerly  very  consider- 
able; but  hath  been  of  very  little  consequence  since  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Huguely  was  improved.  At  this 
place  every  Euroi>ean  ship  bound  for  Bengal  and  the 
Ganges  takes  in  a  pilot.  The  climate  is  not  counted  very 
salubrious;  but  the  adjacent  country  is  fruitful  to  admi- 
ration, and  here  are  cousiderahio  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  silk.  Without  skilful  jiilots,  the  English  would  find 
it  very  difficult  to  navigate  the  different  channels  through 
which  the  river  Gauges  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at 
tlie  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  On  the  southern  branch 
is  a  town  called  Pipely,  where  there  was  formerly  au  Eng- 
lish factory;  but  this  was  removed  to  Huguely,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles  farther  up  the  river;  a  placewhiuli, 
together  with  the  company's  settlement  at  Calcutta,  wero 
the  emporiums  of  their  commerce  for  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Bengal.  Indeed  Huguely  is  now  abandoned  by  the 
English,  and  their  whole  trade  ceutres  at  Calcutta  or  Fort 
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William,  which  is  a  regular  fortification,  containing  lodg- 
ings for  the  factors  and  writers,  gtore-houscs  for  the  eont- 
pany's  merchandise,  and  niagaziuea  for  tbeirammnnition.  !'**■ 
As  for  the  governor's  house,  which  likewise  stands  within 
the  fort,  it  is  one  of  the  most  regular  structures  In  all 
Tndia.  Besides  these  settlements  aleng  the  sea-coast  of 
the  peninsula,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company  possess  certain  inland  factories 
and  posts  for  the  convenience  and  defence  of  their  com- 
merce, either  purchased  of  the  nabobs  and  rajahs,  or  con- 
quered in  tlie  course  of  the  war.  As  the  operations  we 
propose  to  record  were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Coromnndel.  or  the  interior  countries  wliich  form  the 
peninsula  intra  Gang-em,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  factory  at  Bencook^n,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  or 
any  settlement  which  the  English  possess  in  other  parts 
of  the  East  In  dice. 

In  order  to  understand  themilitary  transactions  of  the  Dijpute 
English  company  in  India,  the  reader  will  take  notice,  ^I;"|;|^"'° 
that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-!a-Cliapelle,  nipt't"f 
Monsieur  Dufileix,  who  commanded  for  the  French  in  "° ' 
that  country,  began  by  his  intrigues  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
dissension  among  tlie  nabobs,  that  he  might  be  the  better 
able  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Nizam  Almnluck,  the 
TOOgurs  viceroy  of  Deean,  lia\ing  the  right  of  nominating 
a  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  now  more  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  appointed  Anaverdy 
Khan  to  that  oflice  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five.  The  viceroy  dying  was  succeeded 
in  his  viceroyalty,  or  subaship,  by  his  second  son  Nazir- 
zing,  whom  the  mogul  confirmed.  He  was  opposed  rn 
Ids  pretensions  by  his  own  cousin  Muzapherzing,  who 
had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Dupleix,  and  ob- 
tained from  him  a  reinforcement  of  Europeans  and  artil- 
lery,  in  consideration  of  many  presents  and  promises 
which  he  fulfilled  in  the  sequel.  Thus  reinforced  and 
joined  by  one  Cliunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  chief,  he 
took  the  field  against  his  kinsman  Nazirzing,  who  was 
supported  by  a  body  of  English  troops  under  Colonel 
Laurence.  The  French,  dreading  an  engagement,  retired 
in  the  night ;  and  Muzapberziiig,  seeing  himself  aban- 
doned by  all  his  own  troops,  appealed  to  the  clemency  of 
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Ills  cousin,  who  spared  Tiis  life,  but  dotained  liim  ns 
state  prisoner.  In  this  situation  ho  formed  a  conspiracy 
atjainst  his  kinsman's  life  with  Nazirzing-'s  prfrae  ininis- 
ler,  and  the  Nabobs  of  Cadupab  and  Condaneor,  thou  in 
bis  oanip:  and  the  conspirators  woi'c  encouraged  in  their 
scheme  by  Duplcix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who  liad  rctireil 
to  Pondicherry.  Thus  stinnilsitcd,  they  murdered  Nazir- 
zing  in  Itis  carap,  and  proplairaod  Muzapherzing  Viceroy 
of  Decan.  In  the  teuts  of  the  murdered  viceroy  they 
found  an  immense  treasure,  of  which  a  ^rea.t  share  fell 
to  M-  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapherzin;j^  the  usurper  at  this 
thne  associated  in  the  government.  By  virtue  of  this 
association  the  Frenchman  assumed  the  state  and  for- 
malities of  an  eastern  prince ;  and  he  and  his  colleague 
Muzapherzing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  Nabob  of  Arcot ; 
Anavevdy  Kban,  the  late  nabob,  had  been,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty^nine,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Muzapherzing  and  Chunda  Saib,  with  the  its- 
sistaneo  of  their  French  auxiliaries;  and  bis  son  Ma- 
honimed  Ali  Khan  had  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  at  JMadras,  and  was  confirmed  by  Nazir- 
zing,  as  nia  father's  successor  in  the  nabobship,  or  go- 
vernment of  Arcot,  This  government,  therefore,  was 
disputed  between.  Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  appointed  by 
the  legal  Viceroy  Nazirzing,  supported  by  the  English 
company,  and  Chunda  Saib,  nominated  by  the  usurper 
Muzapherzing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix,  who  com- 
manded at  Pondicherry.  Muzapherzing  did  not  long 
survive  his  usurpation.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  same  nabobs  who  had  pro- 
moted him  to  his  kinsman's  place,  thinking  thcmpelves 
ill  rewarded  for  their  services,  fell  upon  him  suddenly, 
routed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  and  next  day 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  proclaimed  Sallahatzing.  brother 
to  Nazirzing,  Viceroy  of  Decfl.n  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mogul  appointed  Gauzedy  Khan,  who  was  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Sallahatzing;  and  this  prince  confirmed  Ma- 
hommed Ali  Khan  in  the  government  of  Arcot :  but  the 
aflairs  of  the  mogul's  court  were  then  in  such  confusion, 
that  he  could  not  spare  an  army  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation he  bad  made.  Chunda  Saib,  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
having  been  deposed  by  the  great  raogul,   who  placed 
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Lnavertly  Khnn  in  his  room,  be  resolved  to  recover  liis 
government  by  force,  and  had,  recourse  to  the  Frcncli 
general  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  two 
thousand  sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  tlie  country,  sixty  caRrees, 
and  four  hundred  and  twenty  French  troops,  on  con- 
ditioQ  that,  if  he  proved  successful  iu  his  enterprise,  he 
should  cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  Velur,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondiclierry^  with  its  dependencies, 
consisting  of  forty-five  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  de- 
feated his  rival  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement,  reassumed  the  government  of  Arcot,  and 
punctually  performed  the  conditions  which  had  been  sti- 
pulated by  his  French  allies. 

Mahommcd  Ali  Khan,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
fled  to  Tiruchii-apalli'',  and  solicited  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  who  favoured  him  with  a  reinforcement  of  money, 
men,  and  ammunition,  under  the  conduct  of  Major  Lau- 
rence, a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  By  dint  of  this 
supjily  ho  gained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy,  who 
were  obliged  to  retreat;  but  no  decisive  blow  was  given. 
Mahommed  afterwards  repaired  in  person  to  Fort  St. 
David's  to  demand  more  powerfiil  succours,  alleging  that 
his  fate  was  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  English 
company,  which  in  time  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
whole  coast,  aliould  they  allow  the  enemy  to  proceed  in 
their  conquests.  In  consequence  of  these  representations, 
lie  received  another  strong  reinforcement  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cope  ;  but  nothing  of  importance  was 
attempted,  and  the  English  auxiliaries  retired.  Then 
Mahommed  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who  obtained  a 
coniplete  victory  over  him.  Finding  it  impos.sib]e  to 
maintain  his  footing  by  his  own  strength,  he  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  English,  and  ceded  to 
them  some  commercial  points  which  had  been  long  in 
dispute.  Then  they  detached  Captain  Cope  to  put  Ti- 
mchirapalli  in  a  posture  of  defence;  while  Captain  de 
Gingins,  a  Swiss  officer,  marched  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  Europeans  to  the  nabob's  assistance.  The  two 
armies  being  pretty  equal  in  strength,  lay  encamped  in 

*  Tirua^hirnpJiUi,  coniinunly  cnlkd  T[-ipliiii')]>oh',  skimU-ii  near  ihe  rivi-r  Caiivcri, 
■ibfire  iwo  hnndrcd  mite»  lu  tlio  Boulliwaril  nf  HaJriu",  is  ilia  capiul  of  u  aniall 
kb^idoin  belunging  to  tUc  guYcmTnmtof  Areut,  Aiiii  buuDihd  on  tbe  «ut  by  lliu 
ium  oC  Tftinorc. 
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sig-ht  of  each  other  a  whole  month ;  during  which  notbing 
happened  hut  a  few  akinitishes,  which  geaerally  termi- 
iiELteii  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  In 
Older  to  make  a  diversion,  and  divide  the  French  forces, 
the  company  resolved  to  send  a  detachment  into  the 
province  of  Arcot;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  occasions 
upon  which  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Clive  were 
dii^playod.  He  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  as  a  ^mter,  and  was  considered  as  a 
person  very  indilFerently  qualified  for  succeeding  in  any 
civil  station  of  life.  He  now  offered  his  service  in  a  mi- 
litary capacity,  and  actually  beg;an  his  march  to  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans,  with  five 
hundred  sepoys'. 

Such  was  the  resolution,  secrecy,  and  despatch  with 
which  he  conducted  this  enterprise,  that  the  enemy  know 
nothing  of  his  motions  until  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
capital,  which  he  took  without  opposition.  The  inhabit- 
ants,  expecting  to  be  plundered,  offered  him  a  large  sum 
to  spai'e  their  city;  but  they  derived  their  security  from 
the  generosity  and  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  He  re- 
fused the  proffered  ransom,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
intimating,  that  tliose  who  were  willing  to  remain  in 
their  houses  should  be  protected  from  insult  and  injury, 
and  the  rest  have  leave  to  retire  with  alt  their  eiTects  ex- 
cept provisions,  for  which  ho  promised  to  pay  the  full 
value.  By  this  sage  conduct  he  conciliated  the  affections 
of  the  people  so  entirely,  that  even  those  who  quitted 
the  place  supplied  him  ATrith  exact  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  designs,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the  sequel. 
The  town  was  in  a  little  time  invested  by  Rajah  Saib,  son 
of  Chunda  Saib,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  the 
operations  of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  European  en- 
gineers. Though  their  approaches  were  retarded  by  the 
repeated  and  resolute  sallies  of  Mr.  Clive,  they  at  length 
effected  two  breaches  supposed  to  be  practicable;  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one^  gave  a  general  assault. 
Mr.  Clive,  having  received  intimation  of  their  design, 
had  made  such  preparations  for  their  reception,  tliat  thejr 

^  Tilt  impuj-B  nre  Ifift  miTH'juLriea  of  tlii:  cuuulrj,  ivliu  ara  liircd  as  soJr!»ra 
^ccaBivHiiill^v  bv  nil  jNiiLies, 
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were  repulsed  in  every  t[Ufirter  with  great  loss,  and  oIj-    chap. 
liged  to  raise  the  sleg-e  with  the  utmost  precipitation.        L_^ 

This  gallant  Englishman,  not  contented  with  tlie  re-  a^j'^j^" 
putation  he  had  acquired  from  his  noble  defence,  was  no  feata  the 
sooner  reinforced  by  a  detachment  under  Captaiu  Kirk- ^i"^'"^'"^ 
patrick,  from  Tricliinopoly,  than  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  Arani, 
of  tlie  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  iu  the  plains  of  Arani.  ^pnt^uL 
There,  on  tlie  third  day  of  December,  he  attacked  tbem 
witli  irresistible  imputuosit^  ;  and  after  an  obstinate  dis- 
pute, obtained  a  complete  victory  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  forts  of  Timery,  Caujeveram,  and  Aranie,  surrendered 
to  the  terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to  the  force  of  his 
arms ;  and  he  returned  to  Fort  St.  David's  in  triumph. 
He  had  enjoyed  a  very  few  weeks  of  repose,  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  field  by  fresh  incursions  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-two,  he  marched  witli  a  small  detachment  to 
Madras,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from 
Bengal,  the  whole  number  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
Europeans,  and  assembled  a  body  of  the  natives,  that  he 
might  have  at  least  the  appcarauce  of  an  ai-my.  With 
these  he  proceeded  to  Koveripank,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians, 
consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hundred 
horse,  a  body  of  natives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Euro- 
peans, with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  they  were 
advantageously  posted  and  intrenched,  and  the  day  was 
already  far  advanced,  Mr.  Clive  advanced  against  them 
with  his  usual  intrepidity;  but  the  victory  remained  for 
some  time  in  suspense.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  battle 
doubtful,  when  Sir.  Clive  sent  round  a  detachment  to 
ftill  in  the  rear  of  the  French  battery.  This  attack  was 
executed  with  great  resolution,  while  the  English  in  front 
entered  the  intrenclinients  with  their  bayonets  fixed;  and 
though  very  little  tinctured  with  discipline,  displayed  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  hardy  veterans.  This  double  at- 
tack disconcerted  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
soon  delisted  from  all  oi>position.  A  considerable  car- 
nage ensued ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy,  both 
horse  and  foot,  savetl  themselves  by  flight,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.     The  French,  to  a  man,  threw  down  their 
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CHAP-    arms*  and  surrendered  tliemselves  prisoners  of  war;  ant!  all 

.  ^Xlll.   ^jjg  cannon  and  baggnge  fell  into  tbe  bauds  of  the  victor. 

17H         The  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared  of  the  enemy, 

tiit^ViiJ  Mr.  Clive  with  his  forces  returned  to  Fort  St.  David's, 

k'^^a^   where  he  found  Major  Laurence  just  arrived  from  Eng- 

IicuiL  land',  to  take  upon  bim  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  company's  serricc.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  March 
^^  this  officer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  dive,  took  the  field, 
^m  and  was  joined  by  Captain  de  Gingins  at  Tiniehlrapalli. 
^M        From  hence  he  detached  Mr.  Clive  ivith  four  hundred 
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European  soldiers,  a  few  Mahratta  horse,  and  a  body  of 
Bepoys,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In 
the  course  of  this  expedition  he  dislodged  a  strong  body 
of  the  foe  posted  at  .Samiaveram,  and  obhged  Chundii 
Saib  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  a  strong  fortified 
temple,  or  pagoda,  upon  the  river  Koleroon,  which  was 
inimediately  invested-  The  commanding  officer,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  was  slain  with  gome  others,  and  the 
rest  surreudered  at  discretion.  Tliey  were  still  in  pos- 
session of  another  fortified  temple,  which  he  also  besieged 
in  form,  and  reduced  by  capitulation.  Having  subdued 
these  forts,  he  marched  directly  to  Volconda,  whither  ho 
understood  the  Frencli  eonunander  D'Anteuil  had  re- 
tired. He  found  that  officer  intrenched  in  a  village, 
from  whence  he  drove  him  with  precipitation,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  French  cannon.  The  enemy  at- 
tempted to  save  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  fort ;  hut 
the  gates  being  shut  against  them  by  the  governor,  who 
was  apprehensive  that  they  would  be  followed  pell-mell 
by  the  English,  Mr.  Clive  attacked  them  with  great  fury, 
and  made  a  considerable  slaughter;  but  hig  humanity 
being  shocked  at  tliis  carnage,  lie  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  vanquished,  with  terms  of  capitulation,  which  they 
readily  embraced.  Tiiese  articles  imported,  that  D'An- 
teuil,  and  three  other  officers,  should  remain  prisoners 
on  parole  for  one  year,  that  the  garrison  should  be  ex- 
changed, and  the  money  and  stores  be  delivered  to  the 
naboh  whom  the  English  supported. 

During  these  transactions  Chunda  Saib  lay  encamped 
with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Syrinham,  an 

f  Mfijor  Lauivueo  hnd  BuilL'J  Tur  EiiglnuJ  io  (tip  ywr  1750, 


island  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  TiraehirapaHi,  ivhich 
he  longed  eagerly  to  poasess.  Hither  Major  liaureiice 
niarchcd  with  his  Indian  allies',  and  took  hi»  moa^ares  '75^. 
so  welt,  that  the  enemy's  provisions  were  entirely  inter- hifnTi^ 
cepted,  Chtinda  Saib,  in  attempting  to  fly,  was  taken  ""•**• 
prisoner  by  the  Nabob  of  Tanjore,  an  ally  of  the  English 
company,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  dispntea  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen 
among  the  captors  ^  The  main  body  of  the  army  being 
attacked  by  Major  Ltinrcnce,  and  totally  defeated,  the 
island  of  Syrinham  was  surrendered,  and  about  a  thou- 
sand European  French  soldiers,  tinder  the  command  of 
Mr,  Law,  rephew  to  the  famous  Law  who  schemed  the 
Mississippt  company^  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  conquerors, 
including  thirty  officers,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
ten  mortars.  M,  OTipleix,  thongh  exceedingly  mortified 
by  this  disaster,  resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  which  he 
had  espoused.  He  proclaimed  Rajah  Saib,  the  son  of 
Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot;  and  afterwards  pretended 
that  he  himself  Iiad  received  from  the  mogul  sanids  or 
commissions,  appointing  liim  governor  of  all  the  Car- 
natic,  from  the  river  Kristnah  Co  the  sea ;  but  these  sanids 
appeared  in  tlie  sequel  to  be  forged.  In  order  to  com- 
l>lete  the  comedy,  a  suppo&ed  messenger  from  Delhi  was 
received  at  Poudicherry  as  ambassador  from  the  mogul. 
Dupleix,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  preceded  by  music 
and  dancing  women,  in  the  oriental  manner,  received  in 
public  Ills  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  pretended 
ambassador.  He  alTected  the  eastern  state,  kept  his  dar- 
bar  or  court,  where  he  appeared  sitting  cross-legged  on  a 
sofa,  and  received  presents  as  prince  of  the  country  from  his 
own  council,  as  well  as  from  the  natives.  In  the  mean 
time,  hostilities  continued  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
companies,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  coiitending  nabobs.  The 


i  Elu  mrmj  conawled  of  twclvn  htindreil  Eunvpcann  and  ToptUMa  in  bAtlalionH, 
two  [houRUMl  Bcpnve,  wLth  ihe  forui-H  of  ilie  nahuli,  the  Kings  of  T^njarv,  Mula- 
Hcb,  uiil  the  MahratUs.MDounlJrg  tif  Arietn  bvnJKd  h<>ne  ui4  W»  ihuuuLniJ 
infantr)'.  TopaBsea  are  iliitscendnnlB  Intm  Ihe  Panagufite.  The  MfthnCtas  ue 
lULtitt;  liiiliBriB' of  a  very  niiiiieruus  and  powerful  natiuDi  trblch  halh  IQure  thitfl 
aniTP  KivQU  law  to  the  mopil. 

l*  Chno'l*  S«lb  'J^msnJud  Unw  r.f  tlio  Taiijore  goTH^rtil  to  pasa  through  |i 
ouap  to  Tuijorc,  nnd  UlIm  it 'intxt  nun  irrnriU-U  ;  but  i^^?<vu•l  v(  Wibb  alluwi'd 
JMm,  he  Wkft  di-UiiKil  f<i-u<on<-r,  luid  iks  tUr  allic'»  coulil  nul  agree  »^  ^Af 

in  which  he  should  be  dispoMMl  uf,  »om«  of  the  Tauj<ire<  offic«n^ 
«Md,  vuiic'd  die  dispute  hy  cvUing  off  bia  hexJ- 
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Engli^li,  under  Major  Kinnier,  made  an  iinsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Ginge,  a  strong  town  situated  to  the  west 
of  Pondiclierry.  Major  Laurence  defeated  a  strong  body 
of  French  and  natives,  coiiinianded  by  Dupleix's  nc]>liew, 
M.  de  Kerjoan,  in  the  Jieighbourbood  of  Pondiclierry, 
aud  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  fifteen  officers: 
after  this  success,  Mr.  CHve  reduced  the  forts  nf  Cove- 
long  and  Chengalput,  the  last  very  strong,  situated  about 
forty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Dupleix  intercepted  at  sea  Captain  Seliaub, 
with  bis  whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained  pri- 
soners at  Pondicherry,  although  the  two  nations  were  not 
at  war  with  each  other.  During  these  transactions  Salla- 
batzing,  with  a  body  of  French  under  M.  de  Bussy,  ad- 
Tranced  towards  Aureugabad,  which  was  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; hut  he  was  opposed  by  a  chief  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  anny.  In  the  mean 
time  Gauzedy  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Saltabatzing, 
whom  the  mogul  had  appointed  Viceroy  of  Decan,  took 
possession  of  liis  government  at  Aureiigiibad,  where,  in 
fourteen  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
own  sister.  The  mogul  immediately  appointed  his  son 
Schah  Abadin  Khan  to  isuccced  his  father;  and  this 
prince  actually  raised  an  army  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session ;  but  the  mogul's  atfaira  requiring  big  presence 
at  Delhi,  he  ^¥as  obliged  to  postpone  his  design,  so  that 
Sallabatzing  was  left  without  a  competitor,  and  made  a 
present  to  the  French  of  all  the  English  settlements  to 
the  northward.  Thus  concluded  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Next  campaign  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trichinopoly,  where 
]Major  Laurence  ma^le  several  vigorous  attacks  upon  the 
enemy's  army,  and  obtained  many  advantages,  which, 
however,  did  not  prove  decisive,  because  he  was  so  much 
outnumbered  that  he  could  never  follow  his  blow. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  mognl  was  deposed  by 
his  general,  Scliah  Abadin  Khan,  the  Viceroy  of  Decan. 
who  raised  to  the  throno  AHum  Geer,  another  prince  of 
the  blood.  In  the  succeeding  year,  a  negotiation  was 
set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Saunders,  Governor  of  IMiidras,  and 
M.  Dupleix ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  Sadrftss,  a 
Dutch  settlement  between   Pondicherry  and  Fort  St, 
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George;  but  this  proved  abortive;  and  many  other  gal-  chap. 
lant  crtbrts  wore  made  by  Major  Laurence  in  the  terri-  ,  ^^"'- 
tory  of  Trichiiiopoly,  "which  still  continued  to  be  the  iJ^-*- 
scene  of  action.  In  the  course  of  this  year  Admiral 
Watson  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Coroniandel  witli  a  squa- 
dron of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Aldercroon:  at  the  same  time  the 
ships  from  France  brought  over  to  Pondicherry  the  Sieur 
Godeheu,  commissary-general  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  seftlementa,  at  whose  arrival  Dupleix  departed 
for  Europe.  The  new  governor  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Saunders,  professing  the  most  pacific  incli- 
nations, and  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  between 
the  two  companies  until  their  disputes  could  be  ami- 
cably adjusted.  This  proposal  was  very  agreeable  to 
the  governor  and  council  at  Madras,  and  a  cessation  of 
arms  actually  took  place  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Depu- 
ties being  sent  to  Pondicherry,  a  provisional  treaty  and 
truce  T^ere  concluded,  on  condition  that  neither  of  tho 
two  companies  should  for  the  future  interfere  in  any 
difference  that  might  arise  between  the  princes  of  the 
country.  The  other  articles  related  to  the  places  and 
settlements  that  should  be  retained  or  possessed  by  the 
reapective  companies,  until  fresh  orders  relating  to  this 
agreement  should  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and 
Versailles,  transmitted  by  the  two  East  India  companies 
of  France  and  England.  Until  such  orders  should  arrive, 
it  was  stipulated  that  neither  nation  should  be  allowed 
to  procure  any  new  grant  or  cession,  or  to  build  forts  for 
the  defence  of  new  establishments:  and  that  they  should 
not  proceed  to  any  cession,  retrocession,  or  evacuation  of 
what  they  then  possessed  ;  but  every  thing  should  remain 
on  the  footing  of  nti  possidetis.  How  pacific  soever  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  subjects  might  have  been  at 
this  period  in  the  East  Indies,  certain  it  is,  the  designs 
of  the  French  governors  in  America  were  altogether  hos- 
tile, and  their  conduct  hastening  towards  a  rupture,  which 
kindled  up  a  bloody  war  -y  division  of  the  globe. 

As  this  war  may  he  ter  native  of  America,  and  General 

the  principal  scenes  of  it  ted  on  that  continent,  nH*"^';^* 

we  shall,  tor  the  niforau  '6  reader,  sketch  Qu,t.vMw*.--m. 
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tliR  BituatioTi  of  the  then  British  coloDies  a&  they  bor- 
dered on  each  other,  and  extended  along  the  sea-coast, 
from  the  gulf  of  St.  LtiMTence  as  far  south  as  the  coun- 
try of  Florida.  We  shall  enumerate  the  Indian  natioits 
that  lie  scattered  about  their  confines,  and  delineate  the 
manner  In  which  the  French  hemmed  them  in  bj  a  sur- 
prising line  of  fortificatloDB.  Should  wo  comprehend 
Hudson's  Bay,  with  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  in  this  geographical  detail,  we  might 
affirm  that  Great  Britain  at  that  time  possessed  a  ter- 
ritory along  the  sea-coast,  extending  seventeen  hundred 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty -first 
degree  of  northern  latitude;  hut  as  these  two  countries 
were  not  concerned  in  this  dispute,  we  shall  advance 
from  the  northward  to  the  southern  side  of  the  gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  and,  beginning  with  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia,  describe  our  settlements  as  they  lie  in  a  southerly 
directionj  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Florida.  Ttiis  great  ti^ct 
of  country,  stretching  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  is  washed 
on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  the  soutbenx  boun- 
dary is  Spanish  Florida;  but  to  the  westward  the  limits 
are  uncertain,  some  affirming  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colonies  penetrates  through  the  whole  continent,  as  far 
as  the  South  Sea;  while  others,  with  more  moderation, 
think  they  are  naturally  bounded  by  the  river  Illinois 
that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and  in  a  manner  connects 
that  river  with  the  chain  of  lakes  known  by  the  names 
of  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  the  three  first 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  the  last  discharging 
itself  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which  running  by  Mont- 
real and  Quebec  issues  into  the  bay  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  French,  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  lands  on  the 
south  side  of  this  river,  nevertheless,  with  an  insolence 
of  ambition  peculiar  to  theniselvea,  not  only  extended 
their  forts  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through 
an  immense  tract  of  that  country,  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  disembogues  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida; 
but  also  by  a  series  of  unparalleled  encroachments,  en- 
deavoured to  contract  the  Engliah  colonies  within  sucU 
narrow  limits  as  would  have  cut  otF  almost  one  half  of 
their  possessions.     As  we  have  already  given  a  geogra- 


phical  description  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  mentioned  t>ic 
jtarticulars  of  tlie  new  settlement  of  Halifax,  we  shall 
now  only  observe,  that  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  Bea,  tlio  gulf,  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence;  that  its 
original  boundary  tc  the  west  was  the  river  Pentagoet; 
but  it  is  now  contracted  within  the  river  St.  Croix,  be- 
cause the  crown  of  Great  Britain  did,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sfxty-three,  grant  to  the  Duke 
of  York  the  territory  of  Sagadahack,  stretching  from 
St.  Croix  to  the  river  of  this  name;  which  was  in  the 
sequel,  by  an  express  charter  from  the  crown,  annexed 
to  the  provitice  of  SlassachusettVbay,  one  of  the  four 
governments  of  New  England.  This  country,  situated 
next  to  Nova  Scotia,  lies  between  the  forty-first  and 
forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending  near  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  above  two  hundred  in 
breadth,  if  wc  bound  it  by  those  tracts  which  the  French 
possessed  ;  no  part  of  the  settlements  of  this  country, 
however,  stretches  above  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
Bumracr  is  here  intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  proportion- 
ably  severe  ;  nevertheless,  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the 
sky  generally  serene.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  to  any 
of  the  Kuropean  kinds  of  grain,  but  produces  great  plenty 
of  maize,  which  the  people  bake  into  bread,  and  brew  into 
beer,  though  their  favourite  drink  is  made  of  molasses 
hopped,  and  impregnated  with  the  tops  of  the  spruce-fir, 
which  is  a  native  of  this  country.  Tlie  ground  raises  good 
flas  and  tolerable  lierap.  Here  are  great  herds  of  black 
cattle,  some  of  tlienn  very  large  in  size,  a  vast  number  of 
excellent  hogs,  a  breed  of  small  horses,  graceful,  swift, 
and  hardy,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool,  though 
not  so  fine  as  that  of  England,  is  manufactured  with  great 
success. 

New  England  is  composed  of  the  four  provinces  known 
by  the  names  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusett's-bay, 
Rhode-island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is  hounded  on  the 
south  by  New  York,  extending  northerly  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  Hudson,  about  two  hundred  miles  into  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  the  French  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Trro- 
quois;  but  in  breadth  this  province  does  not  exceed  fifty 
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miles,  thougli  it  coiiiin-ebcuiJs  Long-island,  Ijintj  to  the 
Boutluvard  of  Connecticut.  The  capital,  wbicli  derives 
from  the  province  the  name  of  New  York,  is  situated  on 
an  excellent  harbour  in  the  island  of  Manahatton,  ex- 
tending fourteen  miles  in  lenj^th,  and  five  in  breadth,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  noble  river  Hudson,  which  is  navigable 
for  above  two  hundred  miles.  At  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York  etands  the  town 
of  Allfflnj',  upon  the  same  river.  In  this  place  all  the 
treaties  and  other  transactions  were  negotiated  between 
the  Pinglish  and  the  Irroquois,  aconfederacy  of  five  Indian 
nations,  who,  by  their  nuion,  courage,  and  military  skill* 
had  reduced  a  great  number  of  other  Indian  tribes,  and 
subdued  a  territory  more  extensive  than  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France.  They  were  about  fourscore  years  ago 
able  to  bring- ten  tliousand  warriors  into  the  field;  but 
now  their  number  is  so  greatly  diminished  by  wars,  epi- 
demical diseases^  and  the  use  of  epirituous  liquors,  that 
thoy  cannot  raise  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  even  though 
they  have  admitted  into  their  confederacy  the  nation  of 
the  Tuscaroras,  whom  the  English  drove  from  the  con- 
fiuea  of  Carolina.  The  Mohock  Indians  inhabit  the 
country  advanced  from  Albany.  The  northern  extremi- 
ties of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  are  divided  by 
the  lakes  Champlain  and  Sacrament,  between  which  the 
French  had  raised  the  fort  of  Crown  Point. 

Contiguous  to  New  York,  and  lying  along  the  coast^ 
in  a  southerly  direction,  is  the  small  province  of  New 
Jersey,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Delaware,  which 
divides  it  from  Pennsylvania,  extending  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  in  breadth  not  more 
than  one  third  of  that  extent.  The  climate,  soil,  and 
produce  of  these  two  provinces,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  similar.  They  yield  great  quantities  of  grain,  sheep, 
horses,  hogs,  and  homed  cattle  ;  all  kinds  of  poultry  and 
game  in  great  abundance ;  vegetables  of  every  sort  in 
perfection,  and  excellent  fruit,  particularly  peaches  and 
melons.  Their  vast  forests  abound  with  oak,  asli,  beech, 
chestnut,  cedar,  walnut-tree,  cypress,  htckery,  sassafras, 
and  pine;  but  the  timl>er  is  not  counted  so  fit  for  sbi|>- 
ping  as  that  of  New  England  and  Nova  Scotia.     These 


provinces  produce  great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  New  chap. 
York  afloi'ds  mines  of  iron,  and  verj'  ricli  copper  ore  1%  J^li'l 
found  in  New  Jersey.  '7**. 

Pennsylvania,  lying  to  tlie  southward  of  New  York  r«iMyt. 
and  New  Jersey,  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by  JVIary-  **"'*■ 
land,  stretching  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length, 
two  hundred  in  breadtli,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  sea,  except  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delaware. 
This  province  was  originally  settled  by  Quakers,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  William  Ponn,  whose  de- 
scendants are  still  proprietaries  of  the  country.  Phil- 
adelphia, the  capital,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  at  the 
couflueneeof  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schulkel,  diajiosed  In  the  form  of  a  regular  oblong, 
and  designed  by  the  original  plan  to  extend  from  the  one 
to  the  other.  The  streets,  which  are  broad,  spacious,  and 
uniform,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  proper 
spaces  for  churches,  markets,  and  other  public  edifices. 
The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  brick,  the  quays  spacious 
and  magnificent,  the  warehouses  largo  and  numerous, 
and  the  docks  commodious  and  well  contrived  for  .ihip- 
building.  Pennsylvania  is  understood  to  extend  a?  far 
northerly  as  the  banks  of  the  lake  Erie,  where  the  French 
erected  a  fort.  They  also  raised  another  at  some  distance 
to  the  southward  of  the  Rivlere-au-Bcenf,  and  made  other 
encroachments  on  this  colony. 

Adjoining  to  part  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sea-coast,  M*rjiand. 
lies  the  province  of  Maryland,  a  tract  of  land  situated 
along  the  bay  of  Chesapeakj  in  length  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
OceaHj  and  by  the  river  Potowmack  on  the  south. 
This  country  was  first  planted  with  Roman  Catholics,  by 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  it  by 
patent.  In  the  sequel,  however,  people  of  all  religions 
were  admitted  into  this  settlement,  and  indulged  with 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  at  present  the  reigning  religion 
is  that  of  the  English  church.  The  climate  is  very  sultry 
in  summer,  and  not  verv  fifliubrious.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  produces  a  gieat  Ity  of   tobacco,  which  the 

people  cultivate  as  tUd  commodity.     The  seat  of 
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g-ovemraent  is  established  at  Annapolis,  a  staji]]  town 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Patuxeut. 

Tracing  the  aea-coaat  still  southerlj-,  the  next  settle- 
ment i«  Virginia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Potowmack,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  and  the 
colony  last  described,  having  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to  the 
east,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carolina,  and  extending 
westward  without  any  prescribed  limits,  though  the  planta- 
tionshavereachednofarther  than  the  great  Allegany  moun- 
tains ;  so  that  the  ]»rovince,  as  now  possessed,  stretches  in 
length  about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
not  above  two  hundred,  lying  between  the  fifty-fifth  and 
fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  In  sailing  to  Virginia, 
navigators  steer  through  a  strait  formed  by  two  points, 
called  the  Capers,  into  the  bay  of  Cliesapeak,  a  large  inlet 
that  runs  tliree  hundred  miles  into  the  country  from  south 
to  north,  covered  from^  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bv  the  eastern 
Bide  of  Maryland,  and  a  small  ]>ortion  of  Virginia  on  the 
Bume  peninsula.  This  noble  bay  is  about  eighteen  miles 
broad  for  a  considerable  apace,  and  seven  at  its  narrowest 
part,  yielding  generally  nine  fathoms  depth  of  water:  on 
both  sides  it  receives  many  navigable  rivers,  those  on  the 
Virginia  side  being  known  by  the  names  of  James-river, 
York-river,  the  Rappabannock,  and  Potowmack.  This 
country,  especially  towards  the  sea,  lies  very  low  and 
swampy,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  air  and 
weather  are  variable,  the  heats  of  summer  excessive,  the 
frosts  of  winter  sudden  and  intensely  cold  :  so  tliat,  upon 
the  whole,  the  climate  is  neither  very  agreeable  nor 
healthy,  the  people  being  particularly  subject  to  agues 
and  pleuritic  disorders.  Tlie  province  abounds  with  vast 
forests  of  timber ;  the  plains  are  covered  with  a  sai-prising 
luxuriancy  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
diifusirig  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  ground  yields 
plenty  of  corn,  and  every  sort  of  fruit  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection.  Horned  cattle  and  hogs  have  here 
TuidtipEieil  to  admiration  since  they  were  first  imported 
''.uroi>e.  The  animals,  natives  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
countries,  are  deer,  panthers  or  tigers,  bears, 
ijxes,  PfiuiiTols,  racoons,  and  creatures  called 
I  %vith  an  infinite  variety  of  heaulifhl  birds,  and 
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a  diversity  of  serpents,  among  whicb  the  rattle-snake  is    chap. 

the  roost  reinarkable.  ^jcxm^ 

Virginia  is  bounded  to  tbe  south  by  the  two  Caroliiias,  _.  '^**- 
sitnated  between  the  forty-sixth  nnd  thirty-first  degrees  Cawiiiias. 
of  latitude;  the  length  amounting  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  extending  near  three 
hundred,  as  far  as  the  Indian  nations  called  the  Catawbas, 
the  Creeks,  and  the  Cherokces,  Tlie  country  of  Carolina 
is  divided  into  two  governments,  of  which  the  naost 
northern  is  the  most  inconsiderable.  The  climate  in 
both  is  the  same,  as  well  as  the  aoil;  the  first  is  warm, 
though  not  unhealthy ;  the  last  extremely  fertile,  yield- 
ing every  thing  in  jdenty  which  is  produced  in  Virginia, 
besides  abundance  of  excellent  oranges,  and  gome  com- 
modities which  are  not  found  to  the  northward.  North 
Carolina,  though  not  so  opulent,  is  more  populous  than 
the  southern  part.  The  colonists  of  North  Carolina 
carry  on  a  considerable  traffic  in  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
eta.vc5,  shingles,  lumber,  com,  peas,  pork  and  beef,  tobacco, 
deer-skins,  iudigo,  wheat,  rice,  bees-wax,  tallow,  bacon, 
and  hog's  lard,  cotton,  and  squared  timber,  live  cattle, 
with  tbe  skins  of  beaver,  racoon,  fox,  minx,  wild  eat,  and 
otter.  South  Carolina  is  much  better  cultivated;  the 
people  are  more  civilized,  and  the  commerce  more  im- 
portant. The  ca.pital  of  this  province,  called  Charles- 
town,  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable 
rivers,  having  the  advantage  of  a  commodious  harbour. 
Their  trade,  exclusive  of  the  articles  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  common  to  this  government  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  consists  of  two  chief  staple  commodities, 
rice  and  indigo,  which  thev  cultivate  with  great  success; 
and  they  have  likewise  made  some  progress  in  the  culture 
of  silk. 

The  most  southern  of  all  our  settlements  on  this  coast  OMrBw. 
is  Georgia,  extending  about  sixty  miles  fiom  north  to 
south,  along  the  sea-shore;  but  widening  in  the  inland 
parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  stretching 
almost  three  hundred  from  the  sea  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  This  country  diflers  very  little  from  that  of 
South  Carolina,  with  which  it  borders;  yet  the  summer 
is  here  more  hot,  and  the  soil  not  po  fertile.  S:ivatinah, 
tbe  capital,  stands  conmiodiously  for  trade,  about  ten 
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mikfl  from  tlin  twa,  un  n  rfver  of  the  «nie  name  uavica- 
M''  \Wth  lai-jjL'  liAdtH  two  Imndred  inil«s  tJirthnr  up  to  tliu 
^onii  tnwii  ('nllwl  Aiijriista,  si  platiH  that  llimhsliea  by 
tho  fndinti  traili'  of  skins,  whirK  tlip  iiihahiumts  earry  on 
with  tlioir  upijftilinnra  dm.  f'rR«ka,  tin*  (  UickesawR,  aiid 
the  CliPffvkcrei,  vrho  arn  tJio  mosr  nuuinrons  ami  powerful 
taribm  in  Aiiit*rira.  fiwiririri.  i»  hmiinliMi  on  che  miitli  by 
fclm  riwr  A  ttanmiiiL,  at  no  greac  di  stimcii  tWini  theSpjuiiali 
ftMt  of  9t.  AngTiBtiii. 
TTw«Pmw*  FTftvinjT  CIiub  <>!ichibtri>fl  a  .'■lucpinct  view  of  t!ie  Bridsli 
r^Vtomi  <'"^'>nie8  in  North  America,  for  the  inftinnntion  of  die 
reaHer.  we  ahall  now  resume  the  tiiread  of  our  hiHCury, 
and  pnrti<iH[nri7e  the  trannactione  by  which  the  present 
y*»flr  was  ilistiTia^wxhed  on  this  «x$eiudv(>  eontineut.  The 
gTOvemment  of  KnfrlanH  having  neeiTed  nothing  but 
eviwive  annwer*»  from  tin-  cniirt  of  Franoe,  touching'  the 
romplaintj?  tltat  were  nuuir;  of  the  encroachnu'nCS'  in 
America,  flespRt<^heH  ordera  to  all  the  gfovernoR  »>f  that 
country  to  rfpfl  force  Ky  force,  and  drine  tilis  Fwnelfc 
from  tiifir  settlemert'!  on  th<^  river  Ohitx  Accorfingty, 
tti*'  pTOTinces  of  Virginia  anil  Pennsyhania  took  this  im- 
f»ortArtt  ftfi^ir  into  thtir  consideration;  bat,  while  th«y 
delitxjrated,  thf.  French  vigoronsly  prosecutal  their  dts- 
ftigTis  on  the  other  aide  of  the  monnt-ains  ;  thev  sarprisc»i 
Ijrjg'a-town.  wfiich  the  Virjpnian*  had  built  apoa  the 
Ohio;  made  themsclres  mastfrTs  of  the  BI<x:k-hou9e  Mid 
Tmck-hoH»",  where  they  fonnd  dkins  and  other  comin*^ 
ditif*!  to  the  ainonni  of  twenty  thotmnd  poaads,  aod 
destroyed  all  the  British  tra/len,  except  two  who  foand 
means  to  escape.  At  the  same  time,  M.  deCotitreccrar, 
with  a  thotittand  meo.  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
arrived  in  three  hundred  canoes  from  Venango,  a  fort 
they  had  raised  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Otiio,  and  retluced 
by  Hurprise  a  llritish  fort  whlrb  iho  Virginians  had  built 
on  the  forks  uf  the  Monangabela,  tli&t  runs  into  tbe:!iame 


lae  hoHtilitic'8  were  foihiwed  by  divers  skirmishes 

6U  tliepcuplu  of  the  two  nations,  whieh  were  fought 

•ions  MIICCC8S.     At  lun^h  tlio  g4iveniors  of  the 

Hettlcnieiils  ref-i'ived  orilcrs  from  Knpland  to 
poliiicnt  iTimredi'mey  for  their  inutun!  defence; 
Goveruur  of  New  York  was  directed  to  confer 
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■with  tlie  chiefs  of  tlie  aix  nations,  witli  a  view  to  detach    chak 

them  from  the  Freucb  interest  by  dint  of  promises  and  ■'  ' . L 

presents  of  value,  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  A  congress  ''*■*■ 
was  accordingly  appointed  at  Albany,  to  which  place  the 
Governor  of  New  York  repaired,  accompanied  by  com- 
missioners from  all  the  other  British  settlements  ;  but  a 
very  small  number  of  Indians  arrived,  and  even  these 
seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  advances  and  exhor- 
tations tlmt  were  made  by  the  English  orator.  The  truth 
is,  the  French  had  artfully  weaned  them  from  their  at- 
tachment to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Neverthe- 
less, they  accepted  the  presents,  renewed  their  treaties 
with  the  King  of  England,  and  even  demanded  his  as- 
sistance in  driving  the  French  from  the  posts  and  pos- 
sessions tbey  had  usurped  within  the  Indian  territories. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  the  measures  here  taken,  that 
Colonel  Washington  was  detached  from  Virginia  with 
four  hundred  men,  and  occupied  a  post  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Ohio,  where  he  threw  up  some  works,  and 
erected  a  kind  of  occasional  fort,  in  liopes  of  being  able 
to  defend  himself  in  that  situation,  until  he  s^uld  be 
joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  New  York,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  arrive. 

While  he  remained  in  this  situation,  De  Viller,  aCoiond 
French  commander,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  men,  i^ii^d"^.^!. 
being  on  his  march  to  dislodge  Washington,  detached  ea  ami 
one  Jamonville,  an  inferior  officer,  with  a  email  party,  the  E-n^ucii 
and  a  formal  sunimou8  to  Colonel  Washington,  requiring  ""  .'■''* 
him  to  quit  the  fort,  which  he  pretended  was  built  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  French,  or  their  allies.   So  little 
regard  was  paid  to  this  intimation,  that  the  English  fell 
upon  this  party,  and,  as  the  French  affinHf  without  the 
least  provocation,  either  slew  or  took  the  whole  detach- 
ment.    Dc  Viller,  incensed   at  these  unprovoked  hos- 
tilities, marched  np  to  the  attack,  whirh  Washington  for 
some  time  sustained  under  manifold  disadvantages.     At 
length,  however,  he  surrendered  the  fort  upon  capitu- 
lation, for  the  performance  of  which  he  left  two  officers 
as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  in  his  re- 
treat was  terribly  harassed  by  the  Indians,  who  plun- 
dered his  baggage,  and  nuissitcred  his  people.   This  event 
was  no  sooner  knqwu  hi  England,  than  tlie  British  am- 
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CHAP,    baasador  at  Paris  received  directions  to  complain  of  tt  to 
.  ^^"^- ,  the  French  ministry,  as  an  open  violatioa  of  the  peace ; 

13&4.  jjyt  t^jijg  representation  had  no  effect. 
DivUiona  Both  natioDS  by  this  time  foresaw  that  a  rupture  would 
*""J1'J|*'"'  be  inevitable^  and  each  resolved  to  make  suitable  pre- 
eoiuiiiefl.  parations.  France  continued  to  send  reinforcements  of 
men»  and  supplies  of  ammunition,  to  Quebec^  for  the  pro- 
secution of  her  ambitious  projects;  and  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  transmitted  sahitary  cautions  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  provinces  of  North  America,  esliorting' 
them  to  join  their  endeavours  for  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy.  Such  an  union  as  seemed  necessary  for 
their  common  preservation  was  not  easily  etfeeted.  The 
different  colonies  wore  divided  by  different  views  and 
interests,  both  religious  and  political  :  besides,  every  set- 
tlement was  distracted  into  factions,  formed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  the  demagogues  of  the  assembly ;  in  other 
words,  an  opposition  like  that  in  Parliament,  and  a  con- 
tinual struggle  between  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  proprietor,  whether  sovereign  or 
subject. »  Mr.  Dinwiddicj  Governor  of  Virginia,  having 
demanded  a  certain  perquisite  or  fee  for  every  patent  he 
should  pass  for  land,  the  assembly  voted  his  demand 
illegal,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive.  They  declared  that 
every  man  who  paid  it  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  ta 
hia  country;  and  aeut  over  an  agent  to  London,  to  solicit 
the  suppression  of  this  imposition.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  wasted  the  time  in  vain 
deliberations  and  violent  disputes  with  their  proprietors, 
while  the  enemy  infested  their  frontiers.  The  colony  of 
New  York  was  filled  with  discontent  and  animosity. 
Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who  had  been  apjiointed  governor 
of  this  province,  died  iimnedtately  after  his  arrival  at 
New  York,  and  the  iustructions  ho  had  received  were 
exposed  to  public  censure.  The  preamble  inveighed  se- 
verely against  the  want  of  duty,  allegiance,  loyalty,  and 
unanimity,  which  had  lately  appeared  so  notorious  in  the 
assembly  of  that  province,  who  had  violated  the  royal 
commission  and  instructions,  by  assuming  to  themselves 
the  power  to  dispose  of  public  money  in  the  laws  which 
they  had  occasionally  passed.  This  gentleman  was  there- 
fore directed  to  insist  upon  the  reformation  of  all  those 
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public  abuses,  aud  upon  tlic  ostablisliment  of  a  certain 
supply  for  tlie  service  of  the  government,  as  well  as  upon 
tlie  aettlemeut  of  a  salary  for  himself.  Moreover,  his 
majesty,  in  these  iTia  true  lions,  signified  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, that  all  money  raised  for  the  supply  and  support  of 
goverament,  or  upon  any  emergency  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, should  be  disposed  and  applied  properly  to  the  use 
for  which  it  might  be  granted,  hy  warrant  from  the  go- 
vernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council 
of  the  province,  and  no  otherwise :  that,  nevertheless,  the 
assemhty  should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  view 
and  examine  the  accounts  of  money  disposed  of,  by  virtue 
of  laws  which  they  had  enacted  :  that  if  any  member  of 
the  council,  or  oflicer  holding  place  of  trust  or  profit 
within  the  government,  should,  in  auy  manner  whatever, 
give  his  ass<?nt:  to,  or  in  anywise  advise  or  concur  with 
the  assembly  in  pai^isiiig  any  act  or  vote,  whereby  the 
royal  prero^tive  might  he  lessened  or  impaired,  or  any 
money  be  raised  or  disposed  of  for  the  public  service, 
contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  method  prescribed 
by  these  instructions,  the  governor  should  forthwith  re- 
move or  suspend  such  councillor  or  officer  so  offending, 
and  give  an  immediate  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the 
commissioners  of  trade  and  phintations.  These  were 
peremptory  injunctions,  which  plainly  proved  that  the 
ministry  was  determined  to  sujiport  the  prerogative  with 
a  high  hand ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time, 
that  abundance  of  provocation  bad  been  given  by  the 
insolent  opposition  of  some  turbulent  individuals,  who 
had  exerted  all  their  influence  in  disturbing  and  dis- 
tressing the  viewsand  designs  of  the  goTernment.  While 
the  BHtisli  colonies  in  America  were,  by  these  divisions, 
in  a  great  measure  disabled  from  making  vigorous  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  administration  at  home 
began  to  exert  itself  for  their  defence.  Officers  were 
appointed  for  two  regiments,  consisting  of  two  battalions 
each,  to  be  raised  in  America,  and  commanded  by  iHr 
William  Peppcrd  and  Governor  Shirley,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  same  command  in  the  last  war,  and  a  body  of  troops 
was  destined  for  the  same  service. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  that  marked  this  year, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  conversion  of  the 
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hereJitarv  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  espoused  tlie 
Princess  Mary  of  Eiiglaud.  He  nowr  declared  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  cajoled 
to  this  profession  hj  the  promises  of  certain  powers,  who 
flattered  his  amhitiou,  in  order  to  weaken  the  Protestant 
interest  in  Germany.  Ilis  father,  thou^'h  deeply  affected 
by  his  son's  apostasy,  did  not  fail  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  evil  consequences  which  might 
otherwise  have  flowed  from  his  defection.  He  forthwith 
a-^sembJed  the  states  of  the  Lflndn;raviate,  in  order  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary  to  main- 
taiu  the  retigion,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  country; 
and  the  ]>rince  was  laid  under  certain  restrictions,  which 
he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  set  aside.  It  was  en- 
acted, that  when  the  regency  should  devolve  to  him  by 
succession,  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter 
the  established  laws,  or  grant  any  church  to  persons  of 
the  Roman  communion,  for  the  public  exercise  of  their 
religion;  and  that  he  should  bo  excluded  from  all  sliare 
in  the  education  of  his  eons,  tlie  eldest  of  whom  should 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  country  of  Hatiau  upon  his 
father's  accession  to  tlte  regency  of  the  Landgraviate. 
These  resolutions  were  guaranteed  by  tlie  Kings  of 
Prussia  and  Denmark,  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  the 
evangelic  body  of  the  empire. 

Tlie  exile  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  far  from  having 
intimidated  the  other  tribunals  from  performing  what 
they  apprehended  to  be  their  duty,  served  only  to  inflame 
the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  animate  all  the 
courts  of  justice  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  authority. 
The  Chatolet  continued  to  prosecute  those  priests,  who 
refused  the  sacrament  to  persons  whose  consciences  would 
not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigcnitu«,  even 
after  three  of  their  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile. 
The  same  prosecutions  were  caiTied  on,  and  bold  remon- 
etrances  published  by  the  Parliaments  of  Aix  and  Rouen. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  such  con- 
fusion as  threatened  a  total  suppression  of  justice,  in  a 
[Spirit  of  disaflootion,  and  universal  anarchy.  The 
icanwliile,  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  combus- 
ad  raised.  They  entered  into  as^ociatiuns  to 
bother  :  they  intrigued  at  court,  and  harassed 
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thelcitig  witli  insolent  declarations,  till  lie  grew  tirod  of  chap, 
their  ])roci?e<.liiig;s,  and  ojtenc<l  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  con-  ^^'"- 
sequences  of  their  pride  and  obstinacy.  He  even  took  an  ""• 
opportunity  of  exliortin^  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  act 
more  suitably  to  tlio  character  of  a  clergyiuau.  He  re- 
called the  Parliament  from  exile,  and  they  returned  in 
triuTiiph,  a-uiidst  the  acclitmations  of  the  people,  who 
celebrated  their  arrival  at  Paris  with  the  most  extniva- 
gant  detnonstrationsof  joy ;  and  the  arclibishop,  notwith- 
stnnding-  the  king's  exjiress  Jeelaralion  to  the  contrary, 
still  persisting  in  countenancing  the  recusant  priests,  waa 
banished  to  Conflans-sous-Charenton. 

In  Spain,  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  was  bo  warmly  Affaiw 
espoused,  and  so  powerfully  supported  by  Mr.  Wall,  who  p^"^' 
had  been  resident  in  England,  that  the  French  party, 
thougli  countenanced  by  the  queen-mother,  and  sustained 
with  all  the  influence  of  tlie  Marquis  de  la  Enscnada, 
the  prime  minister,  was  totally  defeated.  The  king, 
being  convinced  that  it  woulii  be  for  the  interest  of  his 
Kubjects  to  live  on  good  terms  with  England,  and  well 
apprised  of  Ensenada's  intrigues,  ordered  that  minister 
to  be  arrested  and  confined,  and  bestowed  upon  Mr. 
Wall  the  best  part  of  his  employniients.  Nevertheless, 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  continued  to  oppress 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  employed  in  cutting  log- 
wood in  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  and  rejiresentations  on 
this  head  being  made  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  dis- 
pute was  amicably  adjusted  between  Mr.  Wall  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Keene,  the  British  ambassador.  AVIiile  the 
interest  of  Britain  thus  triumphed  in  Spain,  it  seemed 
to  lose  ground  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  His  Portuguese 
majesty  had  formed  vast  pi-ojects  of  an  active  eommorce, 
and  even  established  an  East  India  company:  in  the 
mean  time  he  could  not  help  manifesting  his  chagrin  at 
the  great  quantities  of  gold  which  were  yearly  exported 
from  his  dominions,  as  the  balance  due  from  liis  subjects 
on  Knglirth  commodities.  In  his  endeavours  to  check 
this  traffic,  which  he  deemed  so  detrimental  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  inflicted  hardships  on  the  British  merchants 
settled  at  Lisbon  :  some  were  imprisoned  on  frivolous 
pretences;  others  deprived  of  their  property,  and  obliged 
to  tiuit  the  kingdom.    He  insisted  upon  laying  an  inipo- 
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sition  of  tvro  per  cent,  on  all  the  Portuguese  gold  that 
f»houlti  1>L'  fxportej  ;  Imt  the  profits  of  the  tratie  n~oul(l 
nt)t  hoar  siirh  an  exaction.  Meanwhile,  there  being-  a 
8Cftr<'ity  of  corn  in  Portugul,  the  kin^om  was  •supplied 
from  Eti^lanil  ;  and  the  |ieople  having  nothing  bnt  gold 
to  pnifhuse  this  necessarv  supplv.  the  king  saw  the  ne- 
ctwity  of  conniving  at  the  es|)ortation  of  his  coin,  and 
the  trodi<  revrrtetl  into  its  former  channel. 

On  the  fourteetith  day  of  November,  the  King  of 
Crrcat  llritnin  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  with  au 
hanmpie,  which  intimated  nothing  of  an  approaching 
ru[)linv.  Ili>  Ktiid  tliat  the  general  state  of  attklrs  in 
Eviropt'  had  undergone  very  little  alteration  since  their 
limt  meeting;  that  he  had  lately  received  the  strongest 
MHitmiicc?!  from  his  g<wd  brother  the  King  of  Spain  of 
fViendship  and  rontidence,  which  he  would  cultivate  with 
harnuMiv  and  good  faith.  He  declared  his  principal  view 
shouhi  lie  to  strengthen  the  foundation,  and  secure  the 
dunition,  of  a  general  |»eace  ;  to  improve  the  present  ad- 
vantages of  it  for  promoting  the  trade  of  bis  good  sub- 
jects, and  protecting  those  jK>ssessions  which  constituted 
one  ^iit  simn'c  of  their  wealth  and  commerce.  Finally, 
he  exliorte<l  them  to  complete  their  plan  for  appropriating 
the  forfeited  estatt*s  in  the  Iliffhlnnds  to  the  service  of 
the  public.  lie  probably  avoided  mentioning  the  en- 
croachments of  France,  that  he  might  supply  no  handle 
for  debates  on  the  address,  which  was  carrieil  in  both 
Houses  almost  without  opposition.  The  government 
seemed  determined  to  humble  the  insolence  of  the 
French  councils ;  and  this  disposition  was  so  agreeable 
to  the  people  in  general^  that  they  grudged  no  es|>ense, 
and  heartily  concurred  with  the  demands  of  the  ministry. 

The  Commons  granted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year  four  millions  seventy-three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  pounds ;  one  million  of  tliat  sum  ex- 
preaaly  given  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  augment  his 
forces  by  land  and  sea.  Tbirty-two  thousand  pounds 
were  allotted  as  a  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
twenty  thoofsand  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  These  gra- 
ti*icati(in§  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  noni- 
mittee  of  supply;  because  it  was  taken  for  granted,  that, 
in  cjwe  of  a  rupture,  France  would  endeavour  to  avail 
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herself  of  lior  superiority  by  lainl,  by  invading'  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty's  German  dominions;  and,  therefore,  it 
mipht  be  necesstiry  to  secure  tlie  assistance  of  sucb  allies 
on  tlie  continent.  That  they  prognosticated  aright,  with 
respect  lo  the  designs  of  tliat  ambitious  power,  will  soon 
appear  m  the  course  of  this  history;  which  will  also  de- 
inonatriite  bow  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
profi^sed  attachment  of  subsidiary  princes.  The  supplies 
were  raised  by  the  standing^  branches  of  the  revenue,  the 
land-tax  and  malt-tax,  and  a  lottery  for  one  million  ;  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  to  be  deducted  for  the 
service  of  the  public^  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred 
thousand  to  be  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  sinking- 
fund,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  com- 
iuence  from  the  fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-sis.  The  civil  trans- 
actions of  this  session  were  confined  to  a  few  objects. 
Divers  new  regulations  were  made  for  encouraging  and 
improving  the  whale  and  white  herring  fishery,  as  well 
as  for  finishing  and  putting  in  a  proper  state  of  defence 
a  new  fort,  lately  built  at  Anamaboe  on  the  coast  of 
A  frica. 

Mr.  Pitt,  tlie  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  will  ever  remain  a  standing  monument 
of  his  humanity.  The  poor  disabled  veterans  who  en- 
joyed the  pension  of  Chelsea  hospita.1  were  80  iuiquitously 
oppressed  by  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  supplied  them  with 
money  per  advance,  at  the  most  exorbitant  rates  of  usury, 
that  many  of  them,  with  their  families,  were  in  danger 
of  starving;  and  the  intention  of  government  in  granting 
such  a  comfortable  subsistence  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  this  evil  originally 
flowed  from  the  delay  of  the  first  payment,  which  the 
]>ensioner  could  not  touch  till  the  expiration  of  a  whole 
year  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  list,  removed  this 
uecessity  of  borrowing,  by  providing  in  the  bill,  that  half 
a  year's  pension  should  be  advanced  half  a  year  before  it 
is  due;  and  the  practice  of  usury  was  eftectually  pre- 
vented by  a  clause,  enacting  that  all  contracts  should  be 
void  by  which  any  pension  might  be  mortgaged.  This 
humane  regulation  was  unanimously  approved,  and  having 
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House  on  Ibe  third  day  of  December.     The  counsel  for    ciUf. 

Lord  Wcnmaii  and  Sir  James  Dashwood  alleged,  that- ' ' 

tliey  had  the  majority  of  votes  upon  the  poll,  and  this  ''**■ 
circumstance  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side;  then  they  proceeded  to  prove  by  evidence,  that, 
after  closing  the  poll,  the  sheriff  declared  the  majority 
of  votes  to  he  in  favour  of  these  two  candidates,  and  ad- 
journed the  court  from  the  tweuty-third  day  of  April  to 
the  eighth  of  May;  so  that  the  scrutiny  demanded,  and 
granted  on  the  behalf  of  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
Turner,  could  not  be  discussed  before  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  when  the  writ  was  returnable;  that  the  scrutiny 
did  not  begin  till  the  nintli  day  of  May^  when  the  time 
was  protracted  by  disputes  about  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  he  carried  on;  that  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
Turner  were  allowed  to  object  through  the  whole  poll  to 
the  votes  on  the  other  side,  on  pretence  that  their  com- 
petitors should  be  permitted  to  answer  these  objections, 
and,  in  their  turn,  object  through  the  whole  poll  to  the 
votes  for  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner,  who 
should,  in  the  last  place,  have  leave  to  answer ;  that 
Lord  Wennian  and  Sir  James  Dash  wood  liad  disapproved 
of  this  method,  because  they  apprehended  it  might  induce 
their  competitors  to  make  such  a  number  of  frivolous 
objections,  that  they  should  not  have  time  to  answer  one 
half  of  them,  much  less  to  make  objections  of  their  own, 
before  the  writ  should  be  returned;  that,  as  they  foresaw, 
such  a  number  of  frivolous  objections  were  made^  as 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  court  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  May,  so  that  they  could  not  begin  to 
answer  any  of  these  objections  till  the  twenty-eighth; 
and  on  the  thirtieth  the  sheritl^  having  closed  the 
scrutiny,  made  the  double  return.  The  proof  being 
exhibiteds  the  counsel  insisted,  that  as  they  had  esta- 
blished a  majority  on  the  polh  and  demonstrated  that 
this  majority  neither  was  nor  could  be  overthrowii  by 
Bucli  an  unfinished  8c^utiay^  it  was  incumbent  on  the  other 

»8ide  to  proceed  upon  the  merits  of  the  election,  by  endea- 
vouriug  to  overthrow  that  majority  of  which  their  clients 
were  tn  possession.  A  question  in  the  House  being 
carried  tu  the  same  purpose,  Lord  Wenman  and  Sir 
James  Dashwood   objected  to  five  hundred  and  thirty 
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^if  *  ^r*-nl  tfiii}fMlx  in  Iktoat  of  the  new  interest.  A 
(ff(-fl»  fttimir^  frf  fVA/yhoUUm  had  been  admitted  to  rote 
Hi  Ihh  t*lff'tUm,  »tn\  thft  *h<Tiff  incatred  no  censiire  for 
nU/miu^  thiirt  to  tnko  tUtr  ifHtU  appointed  bj  law  to  be 
inUcit  )ty  fr*>pli(j!d*'ffi ;  i^jTertliolt-**,  the  Commons  eare- 
fr*ll^  rt»(/3il«d  iUit&rrnUtUig  tho  ruiestion,  wLcltier  copj-- 
linM'f*  J(/.«6^Bfff'l|  of  i|,o  ywtrly  value  of  fortv-shilling^ 
(•(cnrnfMll  fI-'j|iH*|.ioii(i,  Ijavit  tmtii  ri;G:Iit  to  vote  for  knigbts 
»H  M'jiK-W'Mt  Mm  «lilr(iwlllilri  «lli^•h't]lei^co]^yhoId  esutea 
IMP  Mhml'Hl  I  TtiiN  point  lu-iii^  left  doubtful  bj-  tlie 
in*,  pilU  II  nriLii  ill  Un>  jumvci-  of  t!ie  sheritr  to 
"*  '(("It  (tf  llu»  I'liiulidtiluw  hu  pleases  to  support;  for 
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if  tlie  maforlty  of  tlio  voting  copyholders  adheres  to  the    chap. 
interest  of  his  favourites,  be  will  aJniit  their  votes  both  .  ^^'^^-^ 
on  the  poll  and  the  scrutiny;  whereas,  should  they  be      '7*5' 
Twise  ilisposed,  be  will  reject  tliem  as  unqualified. 
at  effect  this  practice  may  have  upon  the  indepen- 
dency of  Parliament^  every  person  must  perceive  who 
reflects,  that  in  ahnost  all  the  counties  of  En;ErIaiid   the 
high  sheriffs  are  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  for 
the  time  being-. 

The  attention  of  the  leg-isliiture  was  chiefly  turned  upon  MMsago 
the  conduct  of  France,  which  preserved  no  medium,  but  j^"? ^'tho 
eeemed  intent  upon  stHking  some  important  blow,  that  ^•■■"'«  »•■ 
might  serve  as  a  declaration  of  war.  At  Brest,  and  other 
jiorts  in  that  king-doni,  the  French  were  employed  in 
equipping  a  powerful  armament,  and  made  no  scruple  to 
own  it  was  intended  for  North  America.  Towards  the 
latter  cud  of  March,  Sir  Thomaa  Robinson,  secretary  of 
state,  brought  a  message  from  the  king  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, intimating,  that  his  majesty  having,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  declared  his  principal  object  was  to 
preserve  the  public  tranquillity^  and  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  those  possessions  which  constitute  one  great  source 
of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  his  kingdoms,  he  now 
fbuud  it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  present  situation  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to 
augment  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such 
other  measures  as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  general 
peace  of  Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  pos- 
Bessions  of  bis  crown  in  America,  as  well  aa  to  repel  any 
attempts  whatsoever  that  might  be  made  to  support  or 
countenance  any  designs  which  should  be  fonned  against 
his  majesty  and  his  kingdoms;  and  his  majesty  doubted 
not  but  his  faithful  Comnmus,  on  whose  afiection  and 
zeal  he  entirely  relied,  would  enable  him  to  make  such 
augnientatiuns,  and  to  take  such  measures  for  supporting 
the  lionour  of  his  crown,  and  the  true  interest  of  his 
people,  and  for  the  security  of  his  dominions  in  the  pre- 
sent critical  conjuncture,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might 
require;  in  doing  which  his  majesty  would  have  as  much 
regard  to  the  ease  of  bis  good  subjects  as  should  be  con- 
sistent with  their  safety  and  welfare.  In  answer  to  this 
message  a  very  warm  and  affectionate  address  was  pri 
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the  n.—iiij»i  ■■!  ;  — J  tl>e  EagfiA  ■■■iHij  pto- 
Mek  fTBoAof  thariaaneefhriBddoBbfe  dealing; 
llMt  Ik  wened  to  be  ctnck  vith  ■I'nniiiiliiwi  and  i^- 
frfa.  H«  fie|)aif«d  to  Fnoc^  ind  upfani4«d  tbe  miuMiy 
«f  VcfMilleB  far  hamng  nude  bhn  tbe  «ool  of  tbeir  iSm- 
trfflMdattoA,  Tbey  referred  him  to  the  king,  viko  crdered 
biM  to  retorn  to  Ixmdon,  with  fresh  a^snnnces  of  his 
patUe  iutentifjnti ;  but  his  practice  agreed  so  ill  with  his 
pratelioiu,  ttjal  the  ambaEfiador  had  scarce  obtained  an 
MMifMie«  to  c/minuiiicate  them,  when  andoabtcd  Intel- 
HywiO  Hrriytui,  tliat  a  jwjwerfnl  annament  was  rcsidr  to 
mii  fn/tn  Hn-^l  ari'l  Itochefort.  The  ^vemment  of  Great 
tMttkUi,  rmm;i\  hy  thin  iiifurmation,  imiuediatelv  took  the 
uuMt  cximmIHUiIU  methods  for  ef^uippiog  a  squadron  ;  and 
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towards  tho latter  end  of  April,  Admiral  Boscawen  sniled  chap. 
with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate,  having  on,^^'^'^ 
board  a  considerable  number  of  land  forces,  to  attend  the  ^'°** 
motions  of  the  enemy :  but  more  certain  and  purticnlar 
intelligence  arriving  soon  after,  touclnug  the  strength  of 
the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  besides  frigates  and  transports,  with  a  great 
quantity  of  warlike  stores,  and  four  thousand,  regular 
troops,  commanded  by  the  Baron  DJeskau,  Admiral  Hol- 
bonrne  was  detaclied  Avith  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  one 
i'rigate,  to  reinforce  Mr.  Boscawen  ;  and  a  great  number 
of  capital  ships  were  put  in  commission.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
namara,  an  officer  of  Irish  extraction,  sailed  from  Brest, 
directing  his  course  to  North  America;  but, after  having 
proceeded  beyond  the  chops  of  the  English  channel,  he 
returned  with  nine  of  the  capitjil  ships,  while  the  rest  of 
the  armament  continued  their  course,  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Bois  de  la  Mothe. 

On  tho  twenty-fifth  day  of  April,  the  king  went  to  the  S«aim 
House  of  Lords,  where,  after  giving  the  royal  assent  to  '*' 
the  bills  then  depending ;  for  granting  a  certain  sura  out 
of  the  sinking-fund  ;  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors; 
for  the  better  regulation  of  the  marine  forces  on  shore; 
for  the  better  raising  of  marines  and  seamen ;  and  to 
several  other  public  and  private  bills;  bis  majesty  put  an 
end  to  the  session  of  Parliament  by  a  speech,  in  which 
he  acquainted  tho  two  Houses,  that  the  zeal  they  had 
showu  for  Supporting  the  honour,  rights,  and  possessions 
of  \m  crown,  had  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction : 
that  his  desire  to  preserve  the  public  traaicjuillity  liad  been 
fiiDcere  and  uniform :  that  be  had  religiously  adhered  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  made 
tt  his  care  not  to  injure  or  ofl^end  any  power  whatsoever; 
tut  that  he  never  could  entertain  a  thought  of  purchasing 
the  name  of  peace  at  the  expense  of  suflcriug  encroach- 
ments upon,  or  of  yielding  up,  what  justly  belonged  to 
Great  Britain,  either  by  ancient  possession  or  by  solemn 
treaties:  that  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  his  Parliament, 
on  this  important  occasion,  had  enabled  him  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Buch  contingencies  as  might  happen:  that,  if 
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I II  w    ri^mtniiltlo  nnti  lionoiirablo  tenns  of  accommodation  coald 
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rB.Ki-«HiiiONB  prm  War. —  Earl  PAiriirr's  Mono:!  aoainst  THE  KjNo'n  aoiNo  to 
IIamovbKh— Uraenct  irroiKTEiJ  dijriw(1  his  MaJkbtt's  ABSE^CK. — Busc«wl^ii's 
Exi'srifTFON, — Tub  Alcipe  apd  LYaiAHE.-".— FRE^cn  AHUA&sitiuHKECAU.Hn, — 
TnKrn  TittDE  rr.batl\  uistiiesskil — Afrxina  ur  the  ErtgLigj  ik  AHsnifA. — 

CoLClItlCL   MulXCKTUN  TAKES    BCAU-SIUOIJIl:. GeKEUAL    BRAUPnCK''J4  Ir^lKOBTUNATK 

ExrEDITTQ!»,^HE  FALLS  [>I0   AW   AMtlUSCABE;    IB    DEFItATED  AStl  H  I  I.I..ED. Dl»- 

aohkeimknt  between  tub  Goternor  ami*  Assembly  op  Penssvivasia.— Exrc- 

DITIOH  A0A1^KT  CROWH-rOJNT  ACn    NlAUAEU    UNSOLVED   OS.— Ge.IKHAL  JOHHMN 

BSCAurs  At  Lake  Gbiuujg.— Where  na  is  xitacue»  nv  jas  Fjiescic,  wud  ajie 

F.NTin^l-V     DtPEATED, BrAVEHV     OP     CAI^At?!     M'Gl»NES. GENERAL    JuKMSOM 

CRK17EO    A    BaHDMET. DESCRIPTION    OV    FoRT    OsWEnO    AND    LaKK    OiaTAHJiQ. 

NErti,EtT  OP  tiiK  Enqljsm  i.i  Hot  Pod.rii'TiKa  it— EXPELHtlo,-!  Aa>t^SI  Niagara. 
— Gtheiial  Shihlet  hetuR-Vsto  Albant,— End  of  tite  Campaich  in  America. 

—  rulIITI.ESS  IsTRIOUES  OK  TIIE   FrESCH    I?I   SpAH   AND  GEElMA»r. — TREaTT  OP 

THEKiNii  OF  Gkeat  Qkitain  wjru  IKE  Lanhukavh  oi'  Hcssit-CAssEi..^Ni!'n's 

Of     TUK     CaFTUME    qp      THE     AlCTUB      4NI>      l-TS      P.E1CHES     Em^LAKU, TlJS     K|fl(i 

RETL'RKB  XnoM    IIaMIUBH,  AND    COSCLITFJI    A    TREiTt    WITH   l{lTSS[A. —  UkIZLARA' 

TH>«  OP  Tue  Fkemck  Minihtbt  at  the  Court  of  Vis-'«»*. — Shiliied  Declaha- 

TIO^    OF    THE    KrSO    Of    rCtttSStA- TlIB    FnFJfClI    MAKB    ANOTHER    fNSDCCESS-FUL 

Attempt  u-rnw  thk  Covet  of  Spaik. — The  impebul  Court  BEFirsja  Auxi- 
LiAUiESTO  E.vaLANfj.— The  Fkench  take  ttie  Biandpoed  Man  of  Wae,  but 
AinuRN  IT.— State  OF  THE  E:iaLis[i  akd  Fhei^ch  Navies.— Session  opcked. — 
RgKAnKABte  ADPUESaicsoFTHKLoiinB  A.vpCoiii"ON!^^H>9  Majesty's  Answer. 
— Altf.uatio(i8  i!i  thk  M[Ni§TnT. — Mr.  Fojc  made  Secbetahy  of  State. — 

St-PPLIKS  VOTICD. —  EARTiiqiTAKX  AT  LlSDIlX H-ELCEP    VUTeil    DV    pAHLIAUEXT  TO 

me    POaTVCtlCSE. — TiiiMiM,    &c.    VtrtEn.— MliTIMr    BlLL,   Ma^INr,   and    Mahi- 

iiEiiB'  Acra  cosTiKirEB,— Act  for  nArflino  a  Redimbht  w  Foot  in  North 
AuERiCA. — Maritime  Laws  op  EK'Qland  extcsded  to  Ahbrica. — QurET  op 

IttULJiNP  aEBTORKn.— TntATt  TOStl-tllEp  WITH  PhL-ssia, — New  MiLJTU  BllJ. 
PAKSED  HI  THK  CoKUOMS,  BCT  KFJECTED  Bt   THE  LoHDS. SESSION  CLOSED, 


Whilst  all  Europe  was  in  suspense  about  the  fate  of  the    chap. 
English  and  French  squadrons,  preparations  for  a  Tigorons  .  ^y^- 
sea  war  were  going  forward  in  England  with  an  unparal-     ''"'*■ 
leled  spirit  and  success.     Still  the  French  court  flattered  lioiiifor 
itselfthat  Great  Britain,  out  of  tenderness  to  his  majesty's  "■"■ 
German  dominions,  would  abstain  from  hostilities.    Mire- 
poix  continued  to  have  frequent  conferences  with  the 
British  ministry,  who  made  no  secret  that  their  admirals, 
particularly  Boscawen,  liad  orders  to  attack  the  French 
ships  wherever  they  should   meet  them;  on   the  other 
hand,  JMons.  de  Mlrepoix  declared,  that  Ids  master  would 
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consider  tbe  first  gun  fired  at  soa  in  an  hostile  mannerns 
a  declaration  of  war.  This  menace,  far  from  intimidating 
tlie  English,  animated  them  to  redouble  their  prepara- 
tions for  war.  The  press  for  seamen  "nas  carried  on  with 
estraordinary  vigour  in  all  parts  of  this  kiugdoni,  as  well 
sji  in  Ireland ;  and  great  premiums  were  given  not  cnlj 
by  the  government,  but  also  over  and  above  his  majesty's 
bounty,  by  almost  all  the  considerable  cities  aud  towns 
in  England,  to  such  as  should  enlist  voluntarily  for  sailors 
or  soldiers.  OthtT  branches  of  the  public  service  went 
on  with  equal  alacrity;  and  such  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  people  to  lend  their  money  to  the  government,  that 
instead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be  raised  by  way  of 
lottery,  three  millious  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  immediately. 

The  Hituation  of  aft'airs  requiring  his  majesty  to  go  to 
Germany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions  arose  in  the 
minds  of  niauy^  lest  the  French  should  either  intercept 
liim  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return.  Earl  Panlet 
had  made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords,  humbly  to 
represent  to  his  majesty,  *'That  it  was  an  article  in  the 
original  act  of  settlement  by  which  the  succession  of  these 
kingdoms  devolved  to  his  electoral  house,  that  the  king 
should  not  go  to  his  foreign  dominions  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament;  and  that  this  was  a  princijial  article 
in  the  compact  between  tbe  crown  and  tlte  people :  that 
though  this  article  was  repealed  iu  tho  late  reign,  yet, 
till  of  late,  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his  majesty 
to  acquaint  the  Parliament  with  his  intended  departure  to 
his  Gorman  dominions,  both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense 
aud  spirit  of  the  act  that  ]ilaced  htm  on  the  throne,  as 
well  as  for  the  paternal  kindness  of  his  royal  heart,  and 
the  condcscensicu  he  had  been  so  good  to  show  to  his 
Parliament  on  all  occasions ;  but  that  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration of  bia  design  to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had 
always  come  on  the  last  day  of  the  sessioUj  when  it  was 
too  late  for  the  great  constitutional  council  of  the  crown 
to  olfer  such  advice  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expe- 
dient and  necessary;  that  his  majesty's  leaving  his  king- 
doms iu  a  conjuncture  so  pregnant  with  distress,  so  de- 
nunciative of  danger,  would  not  only  give  the  greatest 
advantage  to  such  as  rniglit  bo  disposed  to  stir  up  disaf- 
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Fection  and  discontent,  and  to  tlie  constitutional  and  na- 
tional enemies  of  England  ;  but  would  also  fill  liis  loyal 
Ffiubjects  with  the  most  affecting  concern,  and  most  gloomy 
fears,  as  well  for  tlieir  own  safety,  as  for  tltat  of  their 
■sovereign,  whose  InvaluEibEe  life,  at  all  times  of  the  ut- 
Kmost  consequence  to  bis  people,  was  then  infinitely  so, 
by  reason  of  his  great  experience,  the  affection  of  every 
one  to  bis  royal  person,  and  the  minority  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent." Such  was  the  purport  of  this  motion ;  but  it 
was  not  seconded  by  any  of  the  other  lords. 

The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  majesty's  Regency 
departure,  was  greatly  increased  by  an  apprehension  that  jad'ng^i« 
there  would,  during  liis  absencf,  be  no  good  agreement '"ojcbi/b 
amongst  the  regency,  which  consisted  of  the  following  "^  *""  "' 
Bpcrsons:  his  royal  highness  William,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
"land;  Tliomas,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Philip, 

tEarl  of  Hardwieke,  lord  high  chancellor;  John,  Earl  of 
Granville,  president  of  the  council ;  Charles,  Dnke  of 
Marlborough,  lord  privy-seat;  John,  Duke  of  Rutland, 
steward  of  the  household  ;  Charles,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
lord  chamberlain  ;  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  firet  commissioner  of  the  treatury;  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  master  of  the  horse ;  the  Earl  of  Ilohler- 
nesse,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state ;  the  Earl  of  Hoch- 
ford,  groom  of  the  stolo;  the  Marquis  of  llartington, 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Lord  Anson,  Hi-st  commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty;  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  secretary  of 
state;  and  Henry  Fox,  Esq.,  secretary  at  war.  His  ma- 
jesty set  out  from  St.  James's  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
April  early  in  the  morning,  embarked  at  Harwich  in  the 
afternoon,  landed  the  nest  day  at  Helvoet&luys,  and 
arrived  at  Hanover  on  the  second  of  May. 

H  Admiral  Bo8caw*en,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line  and  Boacawoti-a 
a  frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at  Ply-  "jITj^-nnd 
mouth,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  lytxukm. 

Kfor  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  a  few  days  after 
his  arrival  there,  the  French  fleet  from  Brest  came  to  the 
same  station,  under  the  command  of  M.  TJois  de  la  Motlic. 
But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  these  coasts,  espe- 
cially at  that  time  of  the  yeftr»  kept  the  two  anna-nmnta 
from  seeinir  eacli  other;  and  part  of  the  French  squadron 
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CHAP,  of  them  went  round  and  got  into  tho  same  river,  thmugli 
j^^^^'.  the  straits  of  Bellcisle,  by  a  way  which  was  never  kuovvii 
'Tfi*-  to  be  attempted  helbro  by  ships  of  the  line.  However, 
whilst  the  Englisli  fleet  lay  off  Cape  Race,  which  is  the 
southcrumost  point  of  Newfoundland^,  and  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  proper  situation  for  intercepting  the  enemy, 
two  French  ships,  the  Alcide,  of  Bixty-four  guns,  and  four 
Imudrod  and  eighty  men^  and  the  Lya,  pierced  for  fifty- 
four  guns,  hut  mounting  only  twenty-two,  having  eight 
companies  of  land-forces  on  board,  being  separated  from 
the  rest  of  their  fleet  in  the  fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk, 
Captain  Howe,  and  the  DeHance,  Captain  Andrew's,  two 
sixty  gun  ships  of  the  Engtish  eijuadron;  and  after  a 
smart  engagement  which  lasted  some  hours,  and  in  which 
Captain  (afterw,ardsLord)Howe  behaved  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  intrepidity,  were  both  tiiken,  with  several  con- 
siderable oflicors  and  engineers,  and  about  eight  thousand 
pounds  in  money.  Thougli  the  capture  of  these  ships^ 
from  which  tlie  connnencement  of  the  war  may  in  fact 
be  dated,  fell  greatly  short  of  what  vriis  hoped  for  from 
thi&  expedition;  yet,  when  the  news  of  it  reached  Eng- 
land, it  was  of  infinite  service  to  the  public  credit  of 
every  kind,  and  animated  the  whole  nation,  who  now  saw 
plainly  that  the  government  was  determined  to  keep  no 
further  measures  with  the  French,  hut  justly  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  sending  more  men 
and  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the  English  in 
America,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  with  impunity.  The 
French,  who  for  some  time  did  not  even  attempt  to  make 
reprisala  on  our  shipping,  would  gladly  have  chosen  to 
avoid  a  war  at  that  time,  and  to  have  continued  extend- 
ing their  encroachments  on  our  settlements  till  they  had 
'■  executed  their  grand  plan  of  securing  a  communication 

from  the  Mississippi  bo  Canada  by  a  line  of  forts,  many 
of  which  they  had  already  erected. 
Fmchiim-  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  action  at  Paris, 
JI^i^jI;  the  French  ambassador,  SI.  de  MSrepoix,  was  recalled 
from  London,  am!  M.  de  Buasy  from  Hanover,  where  he 
had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  King  of  England  in  a  pub- 
lic character.  They  complained  loudly  of  Boscawen's 
attacking  the  ships,  as  «  breach  of  national  faith;  but 
it  was  justly  retorted  on  the  part  of  Fngland,  that  their 


lente  in  America  had  rendered  reprisals  both 
JtMtfJbAle  and  necessary.  The  resolution  of  making  them 
was  the  effect  of  mature  delil>eratio&  in  the  English 
council.  The  vast  increase  of  the  French  marine  of  late 
years,  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be  employed 
against  Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  order  for  making 
reprisals  g-encral  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and 
that  all  French  ehips,  whether  outward  or  homeward 
bonnd,  should  be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports. 
To  o^ive  the  greater  weight  to  these  orders,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  ont  those  admirals  who  had  distinguiahod  tliem- 
selves  most  towards  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  on 
a  cruise  to  the  westward,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
a  frigate,  and  a  sloop ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  French 
fleet,  these  ships  returned  to  England  about  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October ;  on  the 
fourteenth  of  which  last  month  another  fleet,  consisting 
of  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and  two 
sloops,  sailed  ag^in  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward,  under 
Admiral  Byng,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  French 
squadron  under  Dnguay,  and  likewise  that  commanded 
by  Jja  Alotlic,  in  case  of  its  return  from  America.  But 
this  fleet  likewise  returned  to  Spithead  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  November,  without  having  being  able  to  effect 
any  thing,  though  it  was  allowed  by  all  that  the  admiral 
had  acted  judiciously  in  the  choice  of  bis  stations. 

WLile  these  measures  were  pursued,  for  tlie  general 
security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in  Europe,  several 
new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and  finished  with  the  ut- 
most expedition,  in  his  majesty's  docks:  twelve  frigates 
and  sloops,  contracted  for  in  private  yards,  were  com- 
pleted by  the  month  of  August;  and  twenty-four  ships 
and  twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the  service  of 
the  government,  to  be  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war,  to 
carry  twenty  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men 
each.  In  the  mean  time  the  French  trade  was  so  annoyed 
by  the  English  cruisers,  that  before  the  end  of  this  year 
three  hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many  of  which, 
from  St.  Domingo  and  Martinico,  were  extremely  rich, 
and  eight  thousEind  of  their  waitors^  were  brought  into 
English  ports.     By  these  captures  the  British  ministry 
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answered  many  purposes :  they  depriveJ  tlie  French  of 
a  great  botlv  of  seamen,  and  witlibeld  from  tlipm  a  verv 
large  property,  the  want  of  which  greatly  distressed  their 
people,  and  mined  many  of  their  traders.  Tlieir  outward- 
bound  merchant  ships  were  insured  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
per  cent.t  whilst  the  English  paid  no  more  than  the 
common  insurance.  This  intolerable  burden  was  felt  by 
all  degrees  of  people  amongst  them:  their  ministry  was 
publicly  reviled,  even  by  their  Parliaments;  and  the 
French  name,  from  being-  the  terror,  began  to  be  the 
contempt  of  Europe.  Their  uneasiness  was  also  not  a 
little  lieightoncd  by  new  broils  liwtween  their  king  and 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  clergy  of  tliat  kingdom,  who  seemed  determined  to 
support  the  churcli,  in  all  events,  against  the  secular  tri- 
bunals, and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  which  had  long  been  the  occasion 
of  so  many  disputes  among  them.  However,  the  Parlia- 
ment continuing  firm,  and  the  French  king  approving  of 
its  conduct,  the  ecclesiastics  tliought  proper  to  submit 
for  the  present  ^  and  in  their  general  assembly  this  year 
granted  him  a  free  gift  of  sixteen  millions  of  livros, 
which  he  demanded  of  them — a  greater  sum  thau  they 
had  ever  given  before,  even  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusett's  Bay  in  New  England  {lassed  an  act,  prohibiting 
all  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Lonisbourg;  and 
early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a  body  of  troops,  which 
was  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  assist  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Laurence  in  driving  the  French  from  the  en- 
croachments they  had  made  upon  that  province^  Ac- 
cordingly, towards  the  end  of  May,  the  governor  sent  a 
large  detachment  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
teiiaiit-Colouel  ftlonckton,  upcjii  this  service;  and  three 
frij^tes  and  a  sloop  were  despiitched  up  the  bay  of  Kundy, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Itoua,  to  give  their  as- 
sistance by  sea.  Tlic  troops,  u])on  their  arrival  at  the 
river  Massaguasli,  found  tlie  passage  stopped  by  a  large 
number  of  regular  forces,  rebel  neutrals,  or  Acadians, 
nd  Tudlans,  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  occupied  a 
k-Iiouse,  with  caunon  mounted  on  their  side  of  the 
;  and  the  rest  wero  posted  within  a  strong  breast- 


work  of  timber,  tLrown  up  by  way  of  outwork  to  tho  chap. 
block-hoTiso.  The  Eii^^lish  [iruvincials  attacked  this  place  .  ^^'^' 
ivith  such  spirit,  that  the  unemy  were  ohiigeil  to  fly^  and  ''*^- 
leave  them  \u  possession  of  tlio  broast-work  ;  theti  the 
garriBon  in  the  block-house  deserted  it,  and  left  the 
passage  of  the  river  free.  Froai  thence  Colonel  Mouck- 
ton  advimced  to  the  French  fort  of  Beau-sejour,  which 
he  invested,  as  far  at  least  as  the  small  number  of  hia 
troops  would  permit,  uu  the  twelfth  of  June;  and  after 
four  days'  hombardment  obliged  it  to  surrender,  though 
the  French  had  twenty-six  pieces  of  cannon  mounteil, 
and  plenty  of  amniunition,  and  the  Eng^lis!]  had  not  yet 
placed  a  single  cannon  n])on  their  batteries.  The  gar- 
rison was  sent  to  Louisbourg,  on  condition  of  not  hearing 
arms  in  America  for  the  space  of  sis  montba;  and  the 
Acadians,  who  liad  joined  the  French,  were  pardoned,  in 
consideration  of  their  having  being  forced  into  that  ser- 
Tice.  Colonel  Monckton,  after  putting  a  garrison  into 
this  place,  and  changing  its  name  to  that  of  Cum- 
berland, the  next  day  attacked  and  reduced  the  other 
French  fort  upon  the  river  Gaspereau,  which  runs  into 
Bay  Verte ;  where  he  likewise  found  a  large  quantity  of 
provisions  and  stores  of  all  kiuds,  that  being  tlie  chief 
magazine  for  supplying  the  French  Indians  and  Aca- 
dians with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries. 
He  then  disarmed  these  last,  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
thousand;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Captain  Rous  with 
his  ships  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Johut  to 
attack  the  new  fort  the  French  had  erected  tliere; 
but  they  saved  him  that  truuble,  by  abandoning  it  upon 
his  appearance,  after  having  burst  their  cannon,  blown 
up  their  magaziine,  and  destroyed,  as  far  as  they  had 
time,  all  the  works  they  bad  lately  raised.  The 
English  had  but  twenty  men  killed,  and  about  the 
same  numher  wounded,  in  the  whole  of  this  expedition, 
the  success  of  which  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

While  the  New  Englanders  were  thus  employed  in  Gener«5 
reducing  tho  French  in  Xova  Scotia,  prepai-ations  were  ^n7om°''''' 
made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upou  the  Ohio.     A  "f"*  ««pe- 
fort  was  built,  which  was  likewise  called  Fort  Cumber- 
land, and  a  e^mp  formed  at  Will's  Creek.     On  tho  fouiv 
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teenth  of  January'  of  this  year,  IVIajor-Goneral  Bratklock, 
Mith  Colonel  Dunbar's  and  Golone!  Halket'srcg'inienta  of 
foot,  sailed  frora  Cork,  in  Ireland,  for  Virginia,  where 
they  all  landed  safe  before  the  end  of  February.  Tliia 
general  might  consequently  have  entered  upon  action 
early  in  the  spring,  ha^  he  not  been  unfortunately  de- 
layed by  tbe  Virginian  contractors  for  the  amiy,  who, 
■when  he  was  ready  to  march,  bad  neither  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  his  troops,  nor  a  com- 
petent number  of  carriages  for  his  army.  This  accident 
was  foreseen  by  almost  every  person  who  knew  any  thing 
of  our  plantations  upon  the  continent  of  America;  for 
the  people  of  Virginia,  who  think  of  no  produce  but  their 
tobacco,  and  do  not  raise  com  enough  even  for  their  own 
subsistence,  being  by  the  nature  of  their  country  well 
provided  with  the  conveniency  of  water  conveyance,  have 
but  fevv  wlicel  carriages,  or  beasts  of  burden  ;  whereas 
Pennsylvania,  which  abounds  in  corn,  and  most  other 
sorts  of  provisions,  lias  but  little  water  carriage,  especially 
in  its  western  settlements,  wliere  its  inhabitants  have 
great  numbers  of  earts^  waggons,  and  horses-  Mr.  Brad- 
dock  should,  therefore,  certainly  in  point  of  prudence 
have  landed  in  Pennsylvania  :  the  contract  for  supplying 
his  troops  should  have  been  made  with  some  of  the  chief 
planters  there,  who  could  easily  have  performed  their 
engagements  :  and  if  his  camp  had  been  fornied  near 
FVankVtown,  or  somewhere  upon  the  south-west  borders 
of  that  province,  he  would  not  have  had  eiy;hty  miles  to 
march  from  thence  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  instead  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  that  be  had  to  advance  from  Will's 
Creek,  where  he  did  encamp,  through  roads  neither  ttetter 
nor  more  practicable  than  the  other  would  have  Ijeen- 
This  error  in  tbe  very  beginning  of  the  expedition,  whe- 
ther owing  to  an  injudicious  preference  fondly  given  to 
tbe  Virginians  in  the  lucrative  job  of  supplying  these 
troops^  or  to  any  other  cause,  delayed  the  march  of  the 
array  for  some  weeks,  during  which  it  was  in  the  utmost 
distress  for  necessaries  of  all  kinds;  and  would  probably 
have  defeated  the  expedition  entirely  for  that  summer, 
bad  not  the  contractors  found  means  to  procure  some 
assistance  from  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  even  when  these  supplies  did  a.rrive,  they  consisted 
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of  only  fifteen  waggons  and  o  hundred  draft  horses,  tn-  chap. 
steiid  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  waggons  and  three  hundred  ._L.'Zl 
horses,  which  the  Virginiaa  contractors  had  engaged  to  'J''*- 
furnish,  and  the  provisions  were  so  bad  tliat  they  could 
not  be  used.  However,  some  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania, 
being  applied  to  in  this  exigency,  amply  made  up  for 
these  deficiencies,  and  the  troojis  were  by  this  means 
supplied  with  every  thing  they  wanted.  Anotiier  and 
still  more  fatal  error  was  committed,  in  tlie  choice  of  the 
commander  for  this  expedUfon.  Major-Gcneral  Brad- 
dock,  who  was  appointed  to  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  courage,  and  expert  in  all  the  punctilios  of  a  review, 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  English  guards:  but  he 
was  naturally  very  haughty,  positive,  and  diflicult  of  ac- 
cess; qualities  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  was  to  command.  His  extreme  seve- 
rity in  matters  of  discipline  had  rendered  him  unpopular 
among  the  soldiers;  and  the  strict  military  education  in 
which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth,  and  which  be 
prided  himself  on  scrupulously  following,  ma<le  him  bold 
the  American  militia  in  great  contempt,  because  they 
could  not  go  through  their  exercise  with  the  same  dex- 
terity and  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in  Hyde- 
Park ;  little  knowing,  or  Indeed  being  able  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  difference  between  the  European  manner  of 
fighting,  and  an  American  expedition  through  woods, 
deserts,  and  morasses.  Before  he  left  England,  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  hand-writing  of  Colonel  Napier,  a  set  of  in- 
structions from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  By  these  the 
attempt  upon  Niagara  was,  in  a  great  measure,  referred 
to  him,  and  the  reduction  of  Crown-Point  was  to  be  left 
chiefly  to  the  provincial  forces.  But  above  all,  his  royal 
highness,  both  verbally  and  in  this  writing,  frequently 
cautioned  him  carefully  to  beware  of  an  ambush  or  sur- 
prise. Instead  of  regarding  this  salutary  caution,  bis 
conceit  of  his  own  abilities  made  him  disdain  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  any  under  bis  command;  and  the  Indians,  who 
would  have  been  his  safest  guards  against  this  danger  in 
particular,  were  so  disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  his 
behaviour,  that  most  of  them  forsook  bis  banners.  Under 
these  disadvantages  be  began  his  march  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  the  bead  of  about  two 
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thousand  two  hundred  men,  for  the  meadows,  whei 
Colonel  Washington  was  defeated  the  year  before.  Upon 
liis  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  French  at 
Fort  du  Quesue,  which  had  lately  be*;n  built  on  the  same 
river,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Monangahela,  ex- 
pected a  reinforcement  of  five  liundred  regular  troops; 
therefore,  that  he  might  march  with  the  greater  des]>atc.h, 
he  left  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to 
bring  up  the  provisions,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  as  fast 
as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  permit;  and  with  the 
other  twelve  hundred,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  cjinnon, 
and  the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he  marched 
on  with  so  mneli  expedition,  that  he  seldom  took  any 
time  to  reconnoitre  the  woods  or  thickets  he  was  to  pass 
through;  aa  if  the  nearer  he  approached  the  enemy,  the 
farther  he  was  removed  from  danger. 

On  the  eighth  of  July  he  encamped  within  ten  milea 
of  Fort  du  Quesne.  Though  Colonel  Dunbar  was  then 
near  forty  mile&  behind  him,  and  his  officers,  particularly 
Sir  Peter  Ilalkct,  earnestly  entreati^d  him  to  proceed 
with  caution,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  Indians  who 
were  with  him,  by  way  of  advanced  guard,  in  case  of 
ambuscades;  yet  he  resumed  his  march  the  next  day, 
without  so  much  as  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  intelli- 
gence of  the  situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy,  or 
even  sending  out  any  scouts  to  visit  the  woods  and 
thickets  on  both  sides  of  bim.  as  well  as  in  front.  With 
this  carelessness  he  was  advancing,  when,  about  noon, 
lie  was  saluted  with  a  general  fire  ujtou  bis  front,  and  all 
along  his  left  flank,  from  an  enemy  so  artfully  concealed 
behind  the  trees  and  bushes,  that  not  a  man  of  them 
could  be  seen.  The  vanguard  immediately  fell  back  upon 
tho  main  body,  and  in  an  instant  the  panic  and  confusion 
became  general ;  so  that  most  of  the  troops  fled  with 
great  precipitation,  notwithstanding  all  that  their  officers, 
some  of  whom  behaved  very  gallantly,  could  do  to  j'top 
their  career.  As  to  Braddock  himself,  instead  of  scour- 
ing the  thickets  and  bushes  from  whence  the  fire  came, 
with  grape-shot  from  the  ten  pieces  of  cannon  he  had 
with  him,  or  ordering  flanking  parties  of  the  Indians  to 
advance  against  the  enemy,  he  obstinately  remained  upon 
the  spot  where  he  was,  and  gave  orders  for  the  few  brave 
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officers  Jin<l  men  wlio  BtayeJ  with  hini,  to  form  regTilarly,  CHAP, 
and  advance.  Meatiwliile  his  men  fell  thick  about  him,  ._^^^^' . 
and  almost  all  his  officers  were,  singled  out,  one  after  '756. 
another,  and  killed  or  wounded  ;  for  the  Indians,  who 
always  take  aim  wlicn  they  fire,  and  aim  chiefly  at  the 
officers,  distingiiishcd  tlieni  by  their  dress.  At  last,  the 
g'eneml,  whose  ohsticacy  seemed  to  increase  with  the 
danger,  after  having  had  some  horses  shot  under  him, 
received  a  musket  shot  through  the  right  arm  and  lungs, 
of  which  he  died  in  a  few  Lours,  having  been  carried  oft* 
the  field  by  the  bravery  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  and 
another  uf  liis  of^eers.  When  he  dropped,  the  confusion 
of  the  few  that  remained  tnrned  into  a  downright  and 
very  disorderly  flight  across  a  river  which  they  had  juat 
passed,  though  no  enemy  appeared,  or  attempted  to 
attack  tbem.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage 
of  the  army  were  left  to  the  enemy,  and,  among  thereat, 
the  general's  cabinet^with  all  bis  letters  and  instructions, 
which  the  French  court  afterwards  made  great  use  of  in 
their  printed  memorials  or  manifestoes.  The  loss  of  the 
English  in  this  unhappy  affair  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
dred men.  Their  officers,  in  particular,  suffered  much 
more  than  in  the  ordinary  proportion  of  battles  in  Eu- 
rope. Sir  Peter  IJalket  fell  by  the  very  first  fire,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment ;  and  the  general's  secretary,  son  to 
Governor  Shirley,  was  killed  soon  after.  Neither  the 
number  of  men  which  the  enemy  had  in  this  engage- 
ment, nor  tlie  loss  which  they  sustained,  could  be  so  much 
as  guessed  at :  but  the  French  afterwards  gave  out,  that 
tbeir  number  did  not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  four  hundred 
men,  mostly  Indians  ;  and  that  tbeir  loss  was  quite  incon- 
siderable, as  it  probably  was,  because  they  lay  concealed 
in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  English  knew  not  whitber  to 
point  their  muskets.  The  panic  of  these  last  continued 
so  long,  that  they  never  stopped  till  they  met  the  rear 
division;  and  even  then  they  infected  those  troops  with 
their  terrors;  sio  that  the  army  retreated  without  stop- 
ping, till  they  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  though  the 
enemy  did  not  so  much  as  attemj^t  to  pursue,  nor  even 
appeared  in  sight,  cither  in  the  battle,  or  after  the  de- 
feat.    On  the  whole,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 
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dinary  victory  that  cTer  was  obtained,  and  the  fiirthost 
,  flight  that  ever  -n-as  made. 

Had  the  shattered  remains  of  this  army  continued  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves  there,  as  they 
might  easily  have  done,  during  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
they  would  have  been  such  a  check  upon  the  French 
and  their  scalping  Indians,  as  would  have  prevented 
many  of  those  ravages  that  were  committed  in  the  ensu- 
ing' winter  upon  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania;  but,  instead  of  taking  that  prudent  step, 
their  commander  left  only  the  sick  and  wounded  at  that 
fort,  under  the  protection  of  two  companies  of  the  pro- 
vincial militia,  posted  there  by  way  of  garrison,  and  began 
his  march  on  the  second  of  August,  with  about  sixteen 
hundred  men  from  Philadelphia,  where  those  troops 
could  be  of  no  immediate  service.  From  thence  they 
were  ordered  away  to  Albany,  in  New  York,  by  General 
Shirley,  on  whom  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in 
America  had  devolved  by  the  death  of  Major-General 
Braddock.  Virginia^  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  were 
by  these  means  left  entirely  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
which  they  might  have  done  eifectually,  had  they  been 
united  in  their  councils;  but  the  usual  disputes  between 
their  governors  and  assemblies  defeated  every  salutary 
plan  that  was  proposed.  Pennsylvania,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  three,  was  rendered  quite  impotent,  either  for 
its  own  defence,  or  that  of  its  neighbours,  by  these  un- 
happy contests;  though,  at  last,  the  assembly  of  that 
province,  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, and  seeing  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  a 
standing  military  force,  and  of  erecting  some  forts  to  de- 
fend their  western  frontier,  passed  a  hill  for  raising  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  But  even  this  sum,  small  as  it  was, 
even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule,  considering  the  richness  of 
the  province,  and  the  extent  of  Its  frontier,  could  not  be 
obtained ;  the  governor  positively  refusing  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  because  they  had  taxed 
the  proprietaries'  estates  equally  with  those  of  the  inha- 
bitants, which,  he  said,  he  was  ordered  by  his  instructions 
not  to  consent  to,  nor  indeed  any  new  tax  upon  the  pro- 
prietaries; and  the  assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of  mem- 
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lers  whose  estates  lav  in  the  eastern  or  interior  parts  of  chap. 
the  province,  as  positively  refusing  to  alter  their  bill.  One 
would  be  apt  to  think  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgent  neces- 
sity, tlic  governor  might  have  ventured  to  give  his  assent 
to  the  hill  under  a  protest,  that  it  should  not  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon  any  future  occasion ; 
hnt  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was  dropped,  and  the  province 
left  defenceless;  by  whicb  means  it  afterwards  suffered 
severely,  to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  poor  inhabi- 
tants upon  the  western  frontier,  and  to  the  impressing 
the  Indians  with  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  English, 
and  the  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 

Our  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  were  more  Expedition 
active,  and  more  successful  in  their  preparations  for  war.  ^°'l 
New  York,  following  the  examplcof  New  England,  passed  Point  nnd 
an  act  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  provisions  to  any  French  ,.^^!I^on. 
port  or  settlement  on  the  continent  of  North  America, 
or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands  ;  and  also  for  raising  forty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  on  estates  real  and  personal,  for 
the  better  defence  of  their  colony,  which  lay  more  ex- 
posed than  any  other  to  a  French  invasion  from  Crown- 
Point.  However,  thig  sum,  great  as  it  might  seem  to 
them,  was  far  from  being  sufficient;  nor,  indeed,  could 
they  have  provided  properly  for  their  security,  without 
the  assistance  of  our  other  colonies  to  the  east  of  them  ; 
but  with  their  help,  and  the  additional  succour  of  the 
small  body  of  regular  troops  expected  under  Colonel 
Dunbar,  they  boldly  resolved  upon  offensive  measures, 
which,  when  practicable,  are  always  the  safest;  and  two 
expeditions,  one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown-Point, 
and  the  other  against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the 
lakes  Ontario  and  lirie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be 
executed  under  the  command  of  General  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohock 
river,  in  the  western  parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  was  universally  be- 
loved, not  only  by  the  inhabitants,  but  also  by  the  neigli- 
bourhig  Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learnt,  and  whose 
aHections  he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  towards  tliem. 
The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  commanded  by 
General  Shirley  himself 
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The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  for  both  tlieso  expedi- 
tions was  appointed  to  l>e  at  Albany,  where  most  of  them 
arrived  before  the  end  of  June :  but  the  artillery,  hat- 
tcaust  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  attempt 
"'  upon  Crown-Point,  could  not  be  prepared  till  the  eighth 
Gi;orgB,  of  August,  wlion  General  Johnson  set  out  with  tlieni 
from  Albany  for  the  Carrying-place  from  Hudson's  river 
to  Lake  George.  There  the  troops  had  already  arrived, 
under  the  command  of  IVIajor-Gencral  Lyman,  and  con- 
sisted of  between  five  and  sis  thousand  men,  besides 
Indians,  raised  by  the  govemnients  of  Boston,  Connec- 
ticut, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York. 
Every  thing  was  then  prepared  as  fast  as  possible  for  a 
Diarch ;  and  towards  the  end  of  tlie  month,  General 
Johnson  advanced  about  fourteen  miles  forward  with  his 
troops  and  encamped  in  a  very  strong  situation,  covered 
on  each  side  by  a  thick  wooded  swamp,  by  Lake  George 
in  his  rear,  and  by  a  breast-work  of  trees,  cut  down  for 
that  purpose,  in  his  front.  Here  he  revived  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  his  hatteaux,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to 
Ticonderoga,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  from  whence 
it  was  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  fort  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Corlaer,  or  Champlain,  called  Fort  Frederick  by 
the  French,  and  by  us  Crown-Point.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
encamped,  eonie  of  his  Indian  scouts,  of  which  he  took 
care  to  send  out  numbers  along  both  sides,  and  to  the 
fartlier  end  of  Lake  George,  brought  him  intelligence 
that  a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on 
their  march  from  Ticonderoga,  by  the  way  of  the  south 
bay  towards  the  fortified  encampment,  since  called  Port 
Edward,  which  General  Lyman  had  built  at  the  Carry- 
hig-place  ;  and  in  which  four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  men  had  been  left  as  a  gar- 
rison. Upon  this  information  Geneml  Johnson  sent  two 
expresses,  one  after  the  other,  to  Colonel  Blancliard,  their 
commander,  with  orders  to  call  in  all  his  out-parties,  and 
to  keep  his  whole  force  within  the  intrenchments.  About 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  those  who  had  been  sent  upon 
the  second  exi>re8S  returned  with  an  account  of  their 
having  seen  the  enemy  within  four  miles  of  the  camp  at 
the  Carrying-place,  which  they  scarcely  doubted  their 
having  by  that  titne  attacked.     Important  as  the  defence 
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place  was  for  tlie  safety  of  the  whole  amiy,  and 
-imminent  aa  the  danger  seemed  to  be,  it  does  not  appear 
Bthat  the  general  then  called  any  council  of  war,  or  re- 
Bolred  upon  any  thing  for  its  relief;  but  early  the  next 
morning  he  called  a  council,  wherein  it  was  unadvisiedlj 
resolved  to  detach  a  thousand  men,  with  a  number  of 
Indians,  to  tntereo]it,  or,  as  the  general's  expression  was 
in  his  letter,  to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat,  either 
asvietoi's,  or  as  defeated  in  their  design.  This  expedient 
was  resolved  on.  tliough  no  one  knew  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any  information  in  that  respect 
from  the  Indian  scouts,  because  the  Indians  have  no  words 
or  signs  for  expressing  any  large  number,  which,  when 
it  exceeds  tlieir  reckoning,  they  signify  by  pointing  to 
the  stars  in  the  firmament,  or  to  the  liair  of  their  head  ; 
and  this  they  often  do  to  denote  a  number  less  than  a 
thousand,  as  well  as  to  signify  ten  thousand,  or  any  greater 
number. 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  were  detached 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams;  but  they  had  not 
been  gone  two  hours,  when  those  in  thecamp  began  tohear 
a  close  firing,  atabout  three  or  four  miles  distance,  as  they 
judged  ;  as  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer,  they  rightly 
supposed  that  the  detachment  was  overpowered,  and  re- 
treating towards  the  camp ;  which  was  soon  confirmed 
by  some  fugitives,  and  presently  after  by  whole  companies, 
who  fled  back  in  great  confusion.  In  a  very  short  time 
after,  the  enemy  appeared  marching  in  regular  order  up 
to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  consternation  was 
BO  great,  that,  if  they  had  attacked  the  breast-work 
directly,  they  might  probably  have  tltrown  all  into  con- 
fusion, and  obtained  an  easy  victory ;  but,  fortunately 
for  the  English,  they  halted  for  some  time  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  distance,  and  from  thence  began  their 
attack  %vith  platoon  firing,  too  far  off  to  do  much  Iiurt, 
especially  against  troops  who  were  defended  by  a  strong 
^  breast-work.  On  the  contrary,  thisineftectual  fire  served 
^bnly  to  raise  the  spirits  of  these  last,  who,  having  pre- 
pared their  artillery  during  the  time  that  the  French 
I  halted,  began  to  play  it  so  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  that 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  in  their  service  fled  imrae- 
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CHAP,  diately  into  the  woods  on  each  side  of  the  camp,  and 
tii^^Xlj  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or  skulked  behind  frees, 
■175*-  from  whence  they  continued  firing  with  very  little  execu- 
tion, most  of  their  shot  being  intercepted  by  the  hra,kes 
and  thickets;  for  they  never  had  the  courage  to  advance 
to  the  verge  of  the  wood.  Baron  Dieskau,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  being  thus  left  alone,  with  his  regular 
troops,  at  the  front  of  the  camp,  finding  he  could  not 
make  a  cloise  attack  upon  the  centre  with  his  small 
number  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  left,  and  then  to  the 
right,  at  both  which  places  he  endeavoured  to  force  a 
passage,  but  wa,^  repulsed,  being  unsupported  by  the 
irregulars.  Instead  of  retreating,  as  be  ought  in  pru- 
dence to  have  done,  he  still  continued  his  platoon  and 
bush-firing  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which 
time  his  regular  troops  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  from 
the  camp,  and  were  at  last  thrown  into  confusion;  which 
was  no  sooner  perceived  by  General  Johnson's  men,  than 
they,  without  waiting  for  orders,  leaped  over  their  breast- 
work, attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing 
and  taking  a  considerable  number  of  them,  entirely  dis- 
persed the  rest.  The  French,  whose  numbers,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  engagement,  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand  men,  including  two  hundred  grenadiers,  eight 
hundred  Canadians,  and  the  rest,  Indians  of  different 
nations,  had  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed 
and  thirty  taken  prisoners;  among  the  latter  was  Baron 
Dieskau  himself,  whom  they  found  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  dangerously  wounded,  and  lean- 
ing on  the  stump  of  a  tree  for  his  support.  The  English 
lost  about  two  hundred  men,  and  those  ehiefly  of  the 
detachment  under  Colonel  Williams;  for  they  had  very 
few  either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their 
camp,  and  not  any  of  distinction,,  except  Colonel  Tit- 
comb  killed,  and  the  general  himself  and  Major  Nichols 
wounded.  Among  the  slain  of  the  detachment,  which 
would  probabty  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had  not 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cole  been  sent  out  from  the  camp 
with  three  hundred  men,  with  which  he  stopped  the 
enemy's  pursuit,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  bis  friends, 
were  Colonel  Williams,  Major  Ashley,  six  captains,  and 
several  subalterns,  besides  private  men ;  and  the  Indians 


reckoned  that  tliey  had  lost  forty  men,  besides  the  brave 
old  Hcndrick,  the  JMohock  Sjichem,  or  chief  captaio. 

When  Baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  Ticondero^  his 
design  was  only  to  surprise  and  cut  off  the  intrenched 
camp,  now  called  Fort  Edward,  at  the  Carrying-place, 
where  there  were  hut  four  or  five  hundred  men.  If  he 
Imd  executed  this  scheme,  our  army  would  have  been 
thrown  into  great  difticultieg;  for  it  could  neither  have 
proceeded  farther,  nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was,  and 
he  might  have  found  an  opportunity  to  attack  it  with 
great  advantage  in  its  retreat,  But  when  he  was  within 
four  or  ftio  miles  of  that  fort,  his  people  were  informed 
that  there  were  several  cannon  there,  and  none  at  the 
camp;  upon  which  they  all  desired  to  be  led  on  to  this 
last,  which  he  the  more  readily  consented  to^  as  he  him- 
self had  been  told  by  an  English  prisoner,  who  had  left 
this  camp  but  a  few  days  before,  that  it  was  quite  defence- 
less, being  without  any  lines,  and  destitute  of  cannon ; 
which,  in  effect,  was  true  at  that  time ;  for  the  cannon 
did  not  arrive,  nor  was  the  breast-work  erected,  till  about 
two  days  before  the  engagement.  To  this  misinforma- 
tioHj  therefore,  must  be  imputed  this  step,  which  would 
otherwise  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  and 
abilities  of  Baron  Dieskau-  A  less  justifiable  error  seems 
to  have  been  committed  by  General  Johnson,  in  not  de- 
taching a  party  to  pursue  the  enemy  when  they  were 
defeated  and  fled.  Perhaps  he  was  prevented  from  so 
dohig  by  the  ill  fate  of  the  detachment  he  bad  sent  out 
io  tlie  morning  under  Colonel  Williams.  However  that 
may  be,  bis  neglect,  in  this  respect,  had  like  to  have  been 
fatal  the  next  day  to  a  detachment  sent  from  Fort  Ed- 
ward, consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the 
New  Hampshire  regiment,  under  Captain  M'Ginnes,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  the  army  at  the  camp.  This  party  fell 
in  with  between  three  and  four  hundred  menof  Dieskau's 
troops,  near  the  spot  where  Colonel  Williams  Imd  been 
defeated  the  day  before ;  hut  M*Ginnea  liaving  timely 
notice,  by  his  scouts,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy^  made 
such  a  disposition,  that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants, 
but  defeated  and  entirely  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss 
only  of  two  men  killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five  miss- 
ing.    He  himself  unfortunately  died  of  the  wounds  ho 
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received  in  this  engagement,  a  few  days  after  he  arrived 
at  the  catnji  with  his  party. 

It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed  to 
the  attack  of  Crown-Point,  aa  it  would  liave  been  neces- 
sary, in  that  ease,  to  huild  a  s^tron"-  fort  in  the  place 
where  the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  secure  a  conitnuni- 
cation  witli  Albany,  from  whence  only  the  troops  could 
expect  to  be  reinforced,  or  supjilied  with  fresh  stores  of 
ammunition  or  provisions.  They,  therefore,  set  out  upon 
their  return  soon  after  this  engagement,  having  first 
erected  a  little  stockaded  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of  Lake 
George,  in  which  they  left  a  small  garrison  as  a  future 
prey  for  the  enemy;  a  misfortune  which  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen,  because  this  whole  army,  being 
country  militia,  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  as  they  actually  did  soon  after  their 
retreat  to  Albany.  This  was  all  the  glory,  this  all  the 
advantage,  that  the  English  nation  acquired  by  such  an 
expensive  expedition.  But  so  little  had  the  English  been 
ficcustomed  of  late  to  hear  of  victory,  that  they  rejoiced  at 
this  advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an  action  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  The  general  was  highly  applauded  for  his 
conduct,  and  liberally  rewarded  ;  for  he  was  created  a 
baronet  by  his  majesty,  and  presented  with  five  thousand 
pounds  by  the  Parliament. 

The  jireparations  for  General  Shirley's  expedition 
against  Niagara  were  not  only  deficient,  but  shamefully 
slow  ;  though  it  was  well  known  that  even  the  possibility 
of  his  success  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  his 
setting  out  early  in  the  year,  as  will  appear  to  any  person 
who  considers  the  situation  of  our  fort  at  Oswego,  this 
being  the  only  way  by  which  be  could  proceed  to  Niagara. 
Oswego  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake  Ont5.rio, 
near  three  hundred  miles  almost  due  west  from  Albany 
in  New  York.  The  way  to  it  from  thence,  though  long 
and  tedious,  is  the  more  convenient,  as  the  far  greatest 
part  of  it  admits  of  water  carriage,  by  what  the  inhabitants 
called  batteaus,  which  are  a  kind  of  light  flat-bottomed 
boats.  Widest  in  tlte  middle,  and  pointed  at  each  end,  of 
about  fifteen  hundred  weight  burden,  and  managed  by 
two  men,  called  batteaux  men,  with  ])addles  and  setting 
poles,  the  rivers  being  in  many  places  too  narrow  to  admit 
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of  oars.     From  Albany  to  the  village  of  Shenectady, 
about    sixteen   miles,   is  a   good   waggon-road.     From  ^. 
tbence  to  the  little  Falls  in  the  Mohock  river,  being  sixty- 
five  miles,  the  passage  ih  by  water-carriage  up  that  river, 
and  consequently  against   the  stream,  which,  in  many 
places,  is  somewlmt  rapid,  and  In  others  so  shallow,  that, 
when  the  river  is  low,  the  watermen  are  obliged  to  get 
out,  aud  draw  their  batteaux  over  the  rifts.     At  the  little 
Falh  is  a  ])0stage,  or  land  carriage,  for  about  a  mile  over 
a  ground  so  marshy,  titat  it  will  not  bear  any  wheel  car- 
riage ^  but  a  colony  of  Germans  settled  there  attend 
with  sledges,  on  which  they  draw  the  loaded  batteaux  to 
the   next  place  of  embarkation  upon    the   same  river. 
From  thence  they  proceed  by  water  up  that  river,  for 
fifty  miles,  to  the  Carrying-place,  near  the  head  of  it, 
where  there  is  another  postage,  the  length   of  which 
depends  upon  the  dryness  or  wetness  of  the  season,  but 
ie  generally  above  aix  or  eight  miles  over  in  the  summer 
months.     Here    the    batteaux    are   again  carried  upon 
sledges,  till  they  come  to  a  narrow  river  called  Wood's 
Creek,  down  which  they  are  wafted  on  a  gentle  stream,  for 
about  forty  miles,  into  the  lake  Oneyada,  which  stretches 
from  east  to  west  about  thirty  miles,  and  is  passed  with 
great  ease  and  safety  in  cahn  weather.     At  the  western 
end  of  the  lake  is  the  river  Onondaga,  which,  after  a 
course  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  unites  with 
the  river  Cayuga^  or  Seneca,  and  their  united  streams  run 
into  the  lake  Ontario,  at  the  place  where  Oswego  fort  ia 
feituatcd.     But  this  river  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  sometimes 
dangerous,  besides  its  being  full  of  rifts  and  rucks  j  and 
about  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of  Oswego  there  is  a  fall 
of  eleven  feet  perpendicular,  where  there  is  consequently 
&.  postage,  which,  however,  does  not  exceed  forty  yards. 
From  thence  the  passage  is  easy,  quite  to  Oswego.     The 
lake  Ontario,  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  near  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference:  its  figure  is 
oval,  and  its   depth  runs    from    twenty   to  twenty-five 
fathoms,     On  the  north  side  of  it  are  several  little  gulfef. 
There  is  a  communication  between  this  lake  and  that  of 
tlie  IFurons  by  the  river  Tanasuatc,  from  whence  it  is  a 
land  carriage  of  six  or  eight  le-agues  to  tiie  river  Toronto, 
which  falls  into  it.     The  French  have  two  forts  of  con- 
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sequence  on  this  lake :  Fronteiiac,  which  commandB  the 
river  St.  Laurence,  wliere  the  lake  coininunicates  with 
it;  amt  Niagaraj  which  eomtnaiuls  the  communication 
between  ttie  lake  Ontario  and  the  lake  Erie.  But  of 
these  forts,  and  this  last  lake,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
Though  we  had  long-  Ijeon  In  pussesBion  of  fort  Os- 
j^^™^^wego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly  e.tposed  to  the  French, 
f^iiig  i(.  particularly  to  those  of  Canada,  upon  any  rupture  between 
the  two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care  to  render  it 
tolerably  defensible,  or  even  to  biiild  a  single  vessel  fit 
for  navigating  the  lake :  nor  was  tliie  strange  neglect  ever 
taken  effectual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
when,  at  a  meeting  which  General  Braddock  had  in  April 
with  the  governors  and  chief  gentlemen  of  seveml  of  our 
colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  it  was  resolved  to 
strengthen  both  the  fort  and  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  to 
build  some  large  vessels  at  that  place.  Accordingly  a 
number  of  shipwrights  and  workmen  were  sent  thither  in 
May  and  June.  At  the  same  time,  Captain  Bradstreet 
marched  thither  with  two  companies  of  a  hundred  men 
each,  to  reinforce  the  hundred  that  were  there  before 
under  Captain  King,  to  which  number  the  garrison  bad 
been  increased  since  our  contests  with  France  began  to 
grow  serious.  For  a  long  time  before,  not  above  twenty- 
five  men  were  left  to  defend  this  post,  which,  from  its 
great  importance,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this 
juncture,  most  certainly  required  a  much  stronger  garri- 
son than  was  put  into  it  even  at  this  period  :  but  economy 
was  the  chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
war,  and  to  that,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  its  long 
duration. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  passage  from  Albany 
to  Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  w^as,  that  the  troopa 
intended  for  this  expedition  should  have  set  out  early  in 
the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the  very  first  of  them, 
Colonel  Schuylers  New  Jersey  regiment,  did  not  begin 
their  march  till  after  the  beginning  of  July ;  and  just  as 
Shirley's  and  PepperelTs  regiments  were  jireparing  to 
follow,  the  melancholy  account  of  Braddock's  disaster 
arrived  at  Albany,  where  it  so  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  and  spread  such  a  terror,  that  many  of  the  troops 
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•lesertetl.  act!  most  of  the  batteaui  men  iKsperscd,  and 

ran  home,  bj  which  moans  even  alt  the  necessary  stores 
coold  not  be  carried  along  with  tlie  troops.  Notwith- 
standing' tltis  disappointment.  General  Shirley  set  out 
from  Albany  before  the  end  of  July,  "with  as  inany  of  the 
troops  and  stores  as  he  could  procure  a  conveyance  for, 
hofiing  to  be  joined  in  his  route  by  great  numbers  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  he  sent  invita- 
tions to  that  effect  as  he  passed  by  their  settlements: 
but  they,  instead  of  complying'  with  his  desire,  absolutely 
declared  against  all  hostilities  on  tliat  side  of  the  country; 
and  insisted  that  Oswego,  being  a  place  of  traffic  and 
peace,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  either  by  the  English 
or  the  French,  aa  if  they  could  have  persuaded  both  parties 
to  agree  to  such  a  local  truce.  Upon  thia  refusal, 
Mr.  Shirley  proceeded  forward,  being  joined  by  very  few 
Indians,  and  arrived  at  Oswego  on  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth,  of  August :  but  the  rest  of  the  troops  and 
artillery  did  not  arrive  till  the  last  day  of  that  month; 
and  even  then  their  store  of  provisions  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  proceed  against  Niagara,  though  some 
tolerably  good  vessels  had  by  this  time  been  built  and 
got  ready  for  that  purpose.  The  general  now  resolved 
to  take  but  six  hundred  men  with  him  for  the  attack  of 
Niagara,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  his  army,  consisting  of 
about  fourteen  hundred  more,  at  Oswego,  to  defend  that 
place,  in  case  the  French  should  attack  it  in  his  absence, 
which  there  was  reasion  to  api^reheud  they  might,  as  they 
then  had  a  considerable  force  at  fort  Frontenac,  from 
whence  they  could  easily  cross  over  the  lake  Ontario  to 
However,  he  was  still  obliged  to  wait  at 
for  provisions,  of  which  at  length  a  small  supply 
arrived  on.  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  men  during  their  intended  expedi- 
tion, and  to  allow  twelve  days' short  suljsijstencc  for  those 
be  left  behind.  But  by  this  time  the  rainy  boisterous 
season  had  begun,  on  which  account  most  of  his  Indinns 
had  already  left  him,  and  were  returned  home;  and  the 
few  that  remained  with  him  declared  that  there  was  no 
crossing  the  lake  Ontario  in  batteau?c  at  that  season, 
or  any  time  before  the  next  summer.  Ju  this  perplexity 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  which,  after  ■weighing  all  cir- 
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cumstancea,  uuanimouely  roaolved  to  defer  the  attempt 
upon  Niagara  till  the  next  year,  and  to  employ  the  troops, 
whilst  they  remained  at  Oswego,  in  building  barracks, 
and  erecting,  or  at  least  beginning  to  erect  two  new  forts, 
one  on  tlio  cast  side  of  the  river  Onondaga,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  distant  fi-oni  the  old  fort,  which  it  was  to 
command,  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  to 
be  called  Ontario  fort;  and  the  other,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yarda  west  of  the  old  fort,  to  be  called  Oswego  new 
fort. 

These  things  being  agreed  on,  General  Shirley,  with 
the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Albany  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  luUving  Colonel  Mercer,  with  a  garrison  of 
"'^"**'"- about  seven  hundred  men,  at  Otiwego;  though  repeated 
advice  had  been  received,  that  the  French  had  then  at 
least  a  thousand  men  at  their  fort  of  Frontcnac,  upon 
the  same  lake;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  new  forts 
were  not  yet  near  completed;  but  left  to  be  finished  by 
the  hard  labour  of  Colonel  Mercer  and  his  little  garrison, 
with  the  addition  of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  that, 
if  besieged  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter,  it  wouhl  not  be 
possible  for  his  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus 
ended  this  year's  unfortunate  campaign,  during  which 
the  French,  with  the  assistance  of  their  Indian  allies, 
continued  their  murderH,  scalping,  captivating,  aud  laying 
waste  the  western  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  whole  winter. 
Fniitiew  The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  were  very 
iHtri«ueB  iffUjygjiy  employed  this  year  at  moat  of  the  courts  of 
inSjiftin  Euro]>e;  hut  their  transactions  were  kept  extremely 
secret.  The  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Spaniards 
with  a  jealousy  of  the  strength  of  the  English  by  sea, 
especially  in  America ;  and  the  Spanish  court  seemed  in- 
clined to  accept  of  tlio  oflice  of  mediator :  but  Mr.  Wall, 
who  was  ]>erfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs 
between  England  and  France,  seconded  the  representa- 
tions of  the  British  ministry,  which  demonstrated,  that, 
however  willing  Great  Britain  might  be  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  she  could  Jiut  agree  to  any  sus[ien- 
sion  of  arms  in  America,  which  France  insisted  on  ns  a 
preliminary  condition,  without  hazarding  the  whole  oi'  her 
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iuteregt  there;  and  that  tlie  captures  which  Imd  been 
iiitnle  by  the  Eng'lish  were  the  necessary  conseq^uences  of 
the  eucroachiiients  and  injustice  of  the  French,  particu- 
larly in  that  country.  Upon  this  remonstrance,  all  fur- 
ther talk  of  the  mediatTon  of  Spain  was  dropped,  and  the 
ministry  of  Versailles  liad  recourse  to  the  princes  of 
Germany ;  amongst  whom  the  Elector  of  Cologii  was 
soon  brought  over  to  their  jiarty,  so  as  to  consent  to  their 
forming  magazines  in  liis  territories  in  Westphalia.  This 
was  a  plain  indication  of  tlieir  design  against  Hanover, 
which  they  soon  after  made  his  Britannic  majesty,  who 
w&s  then  at  Hanover,  an  offer  of  sparing,  if  he  would 
agree  to  certain  conditions  of  neutrality  for  that  electo- 
rate, which  he  rejected  with  dfsdain.  Then  the  Count 
d'Aubeterre,  envoy  extraordinary  from  France  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  projmsed  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  minis- 
ters of  the  empress-queen.  The  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Petersburgh,  between  the  two  empresses,  bad 
stipulated  a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territories, 
in  case  that  prince  should  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden; 
but  bis  Britannic  majesty,  though  often  invited,  had  al- 
ways refused  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation ;  and  the 
King  of  Poland,  liowsoever  be  might  be  inclined  to  favour 
the  scheme,  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  formally,  till  matters 
should  be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  The 
court  of  Vienna,  whose  favourite  measure  this  was,  began 
to  listen  to  B'Aubeterre's  insinuations,  and  by  degrees 
entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  which,  in  the  end, 
were  productive  of  that  unnatural  confederacy  between 
the  empresa-queen  and  the  King  of  Francej  of  which 
further  notice  \rill  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the 
nest  year,  when  the  treaty  between  them,  into  which 
they  afterwards  found  means  secretly  to  bring  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  was  concluded  at  Versailles. 

The  King  of  England,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
French  would  invade  Hanover,  in  conseqnence  of  their 
rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  to  be  near  at 
hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  that 
electorate.  To  this  end*  during  his  stay  at  Hanover,,  he 
coucluded,  on  the  eigbteentii  of  June,  a  treaty  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  highness 
enfiEKed  to  hold  in  readiness,  during  four  years,  for  his 
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majesty's  service,  a  body  of  eiglit  thousand  men,  to  be 
employed,  if  required,  upon  tbe  contiiicTit.,  oi*  in  Britain 
01'  Ireland ;  but  not  on  board  the  fleet  or  beyond  tbe 
seas;  and  algo,  if  bis  Britaiinic  majesty  sbould  judg^'  it 
recessary  or  advantageous  for  his  service,  to  furnish  and 
join  to  tbjs  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  within  six  months 
after  tbey  should  he  demanded,  four  tliousand  more,  of 
which  seven  hundred  were  to  be  horso  or  dnigoous,  and 
each  regiment  of  infantry  to  have  two  field  pieces  of 
cannon".  Anot!ier  treaty  was  begun  witli  Russia  about 
the  same  time;  but  thig  did  not  take  eHect  during  his 
majesty's  residence  at  Hanover:  that  others  were  uot 
concluded  was  the  more  fiu^pri8in^^  as  our  subsidy  treaty 
with  Saxony  had  then  expired,  and  that  witli  Bavaria  was 
near  expiring,  and  as  the  securing  of  these  two  princes 
in  our  interest  was  at  least  as  necesumry  towards  forming- 
a  sufficient  confederacy  upon  the  continent  for  the  defence 
of  Hanover,  as  it  was  to  secure  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel.  If  tbe  reason  of  their  not  being  engaged,  and 
no  other  seems  eo  probable,  was*  that  tiiey  refused  to  re- 
new their  treaties  witli  England  upon  any  terms,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  they  were  guilty  of  flagrant  ingrati- 
tude, as  they  had  both  received  a  subsidy  from  this  king- 
dom for  many  years  in  time  of  peace,  when  they  neither 
were  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain. 

Ou  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  express  arrived  from  Ad- 
miral Boscawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having  taken  the 
two  French  sliips  of  war,  the  Alcide  and  tbe  Lys.  This 
was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  court  of 

■  The  tciug,  on  ha  mde,  proniise^  to  pay  to  the  lui'lgrave  fi>r  tfaese  BQoeourB, 
eight  trowna  bonco,  by  way  <tt  le^-y- money,  for  every  trooper  or  dragnoD  duly 
armed  ntkd  mnuntcd,  and  tliirty  crttwitti  bftucci  for  etrry  font  snldier  ;  the  crowu 
to  be  iVcknijtd  nt  fiftj-llirec  iol»  at  Holland,  iir  at  four  ahillinga  and  ni»e]>eiice 
three  fnrthjnRB  EiiglisS  money  ;  and  also  to  pay  to  Ilia  sc-reiit'higliiiess.furtlie  eiglit 
thouHnnd  men,  an  Bjiiiun.1  subsidy  of  «  himjr^d  And!  fiTty  thoutmnJ  ei-owna  baiico^ 
duririK  (bi;  four  yenra,  to  ofjiiiiii^nce  (nm  the  d&y  al  Hignini;  t1i«  ti-euty  ;  tvfatcfa 
subsidy  WAR  Ui  be  mcr«a9>:'d  Iw  ihtvt  liiicidred  thuusand  crown*  yearly,  frotii  tha 
time  of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their  eateriiig  iiilo  Bntiih  p»y  ;  and  in 
<rase  flf  their  being  disHiiHwil,  tlie  said  sgWiiy  Qf  three  JiiiDcli-cd  thousand  crftwnB 
wna  lliyn  to-  rcvivu  and  bo  ennlinued  during  iJie  rtjafliie  of  tlic  term  ;  but  iflwdvft 
thraiBiiDd  men  were  demanded  itndfiimijilied^  the  eubsidy  n.a8  then  lo  be  increased 
ia  pro|>artii%D  ;  and  id  case  tlie  King  of  Grent  Britain.  Bbuukl  a1  niiy  time  think  fie 
to  Heitd  back  tlieso  troopa  l;>efiire  the  eK|iirBlinti  of  the  tTvatv,  nijtice'  thereof  w&s 
to  ho  given  tn  hi«  aerene  lilgliiie^s  tbrc-o  nionllis  beforehand  ;  one  monlh'a  |Miy 
WM  hi  luc  allowE^d  ihiMTi  for  their  return,  and  (bty  *Brc  to  be  furoieheil  gratis 
%itll  the  bcceBsary  tranapoi't  vessels. 
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France;  for  tmd  tliey  npprehentiefi  any  such  attack,  they 
would  not  have  ordered  Mr.  M'Naniai"a  to  return  to 
Brest  witli  the  chief  part  of  their  sf|Uudron;  nor  was  it, 
perhaps,  less  contrary  to  the  expe<'tation  of  some  of  our 
own  ministry ;  but  as  mattere  had  been  carried  so  far,  it 
was  then  too  late  to  retreat ;  and,  therefore,  orders  were 
soon  after  g'iven  to  all  our  ships  of  war  to  make  reprisals 
u]>on  the  French,  by  taking  their  ships  wherever  they 
should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  with  eighteen 
ships  of  war,  to  wateli  the  return  of  the  French  fleet 
from  America,  which,  however,  escaped  him,  and  arrived 
at  Brest  on  the  third  day  of  September.  Commodore 
Frankland  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August  with  four  ships  of  war,  furnished 
with  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  protect 
our  trade  and  sugar  islands  from  any  insult  that  the 
French  might  offer;  and  the  Duke  de  Mirepoix,  their 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  set  out  for  Paris  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July  without  taking  leave. 

A  war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begun,  his  majesty  The  king 
thought  proper,  perhana  for  that  reason,  to  return  to  his"'«™f 
JiritisU  domuiions  sooner  than  usual ;  for  he  left  lIanoverver,aiid 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  and  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  ^'""■''''^"* 

,*  1  1  ,.       IT  treaty  vritu. 

at  Kensmgton,  where  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  iiiuiia. 
him  and  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  he  bad  begun 
during  his  absence,  was  concluded  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month.  By  this  treaty  her  Russian  majesty  engaged 
to  hold  in  readiness  in  Livonta,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Lithuania,  a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  forty  thousand 
infantry,  with  the  necessary  artillery,  and  fifteen  thousand 
cavalry  ;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  same  province,  forty 
or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary  crews;  to  be  ready  to 
act,  upon  the  first  order,  in  his  majesty's  service,  in  case, 
said  the  fifth  article,  which  was  the  most  remarkable, 
that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in  Germany 
should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  interests  or  disputes 
which,  regard  his  kingdoms;  her  imperial  majesty  de- 
claring that  she  would  look  upon  sucli  an  invasion  as  a 
case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two;  and  that  the  said  doniinioi 
should  be  therein  comprised  in  this  respect;  hut  neitt 
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these  troops  nor  galleys  were  to  be  put  in  motion,  unless 
,  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  bis  allies,  should  be  some- 
where attacked  ;  in  which  case  the  Russian  general  should 
march,  as  soon  as  possible  after  requisition,  to  make  a 
diversion  ■with  thirty  thousand  infn.ntry  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand cavaliy ;  and  should  embark  on  hoard  the  galleys 
the  other  ten  thousand  infantry,  to  make  a  descent  ac-  jJ 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  affair.  On  tlie  otlier  side,  S 
his  Britannic  majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her  Russian 
majesty  an  annual  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a-year,  each  year  to  be  paid  in  advance^  and  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications,, to  the  day  that  these  troops  should  upon  requi- 
sition march  out  of  Russia:  from  which  day  the  annual 
subsidy  to  her  imperial  majesty  was  to  be  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterlings  to  be  paid  always  four  mouths 
in  advance,  until  the  troops  should  return  into  the  Rus- 
sian dominions,  and  for  three  months  after  their  return. 
His  Britannic  majesty,  who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  send 
once  every  year  into  the  said  province  of  Livonia  a  com- 
missary, to  see  and  examine  the  number  and  condition 
of  the  said  troops,  further  engaged,  that  in  case  her 
Russian  majesty  should  be  disturbed  in  this  diversion, 
or  attacked  herself,  he  would  furnish  immediately  the 
succour  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty-two ;  and  that  in  case  a  war  should 
break  out,  he  would  send  into  the  Baltic  a  squadron  of 
his  ships,  of  a  force  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This 
was  the  chief  substance  of  the  treaty  which,  by  agreement 
of  both  parties,  was  to  subsist  for  four  years  from  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications;  but  in  the  seventh  article 
these  words  were  unluckily  inserted  :  "  Considering  also 
the  proximity  of  the  countries  wherein  the  diversion  in 
question  will  probably  be  made,  and  the  facility  her 
troops  will  probably  have  of  subsisting  immediately  in  au 
enemy's  country,  she  takes  upon  herself  alone,  during 
such  a  diversion,  the  subsistence  and  treatment  of  the 
said  troops  by  sea  and  land."  And  in  the  eleventh  ar^ 
tide  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  the  plunder  the  Russian 
army  should  take  from  the  enemysliould  belong  to  them. 
That  his  Britanuic!  majesty,  who  now  knew  enough  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sensible  that  he  could  expect 
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do  assistance  from  thence,  in  case  his  German  dominions 
were  invaded,  sboultl  enter  into  this  convention  with  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  order  to  strcngtlien  his  defence  nas- 
upon  the  contineat,  was  extremely  natural;  especially  as 
he  Lad  lately  lived  in  great  friendship  with  her,  and  her 
transactions  with  tlio  court  of  France  had  been  so  secret, 
by  pa^sinv  through  only  that  of  Vienna,  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  informed  of  them;  neither  had  the  project  of 
the  treaty  of  Versailles  then  come  to  his  knowledge,  or 
to  that  of  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  nor  had  either  of  these 
princes  yet  made  any  formal  advances  to  the  other. 

The  first  intimation  that  appeared  publicly  of  the  ne-  Deelw*- 
g-otiations  of  France  with  the  Empress  of  Germany,  was,  F«nal** 


.  I       the  eoiut 
^"*^  Of  Vieniifc 


when  the  French  minister,  Count  d'Aubeterre,  declared  miuiairyxt 
at  Vienna,  "That  the  warlike  designs  with  which 
king  his  master  was  charged  were  sufficiently  confuted 
by  his  great  moderation,  of  which  all  Europe  had  maui- 
fold  proofs;  that  his  majesty  was  persuaded  this  ground- 
lees  charge  had  given  as  much  indignation  to  their  im- 
perial majt'sties  as  to  himself ;  that  he  was  firmly  resolved 
to  preserve  to  Christendom  that  tranquillity  which  it  en- 
joyed through  his  good  faith,  in  religiously  observing  the 
treaty  of  Ais-la-Chapelle;  but  that  if  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's allies  should  take  part  in  the  war  which  was 
kindled  in  Americn,  by  fumishingsuccours  to  the  English, 
liis  majesty  would  be  authorized  to  consider  and  treat 
them  as  principals  in  it."  France  likewise  made  the 
same  declaration  to  other  courts. 

The  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above  recited  clause,  Spirited a*- 
in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  j^tlci^go! 
Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a  menace  levelled  at  the  King  Pnuri*. 
of  Prussia,  who,  Iianng  some  time  found  means  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  this  treaty,  and  sceiug  it  in  that  light, 
boldly  declared,  by  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  that  he  would  oppose,  with  Ills  utmost  force,  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  troops  into  the  empire,  under 
any  pretence  whatever.    This  declaration  was  particularly 
displeasing  to  the  French,  who  had  already  marched  large 
bodies  of  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
erected  several  great  magazines  in  Westphalia,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Elector  of  ,  for  which  the  Eug 
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draw  from  tlience  without  taking  leave.  However,  as 
soon  as  this  declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  noti- 
fied to  the  court  of  Versailles,  they  sent  an  ambassador 
extraordinary,  the  Duke  de  Nivcrnois,  to  Berlin,  to  try 
to  persuade  his  majestv  to  retract  his  declaration,  and 
enter  into  a  new  alliance  with  them.  His  Prussian  ma- 
jesty received  this  ambassador  in  such  a  manner,  as 
seemed  to  denote  a  disposition  to  agree  to  every  thing 
he  had  to  propose.  This  awakened  in  England  a  jealousy 
that  his  declaration  alone  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  but 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  liim  nnder  some  solemn 
engagement ;  especially  as  the  French  had  by  this  time 
a  numerous  army  near  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  magazines 
provided  for  their  march  all  the  way  to  Hanover;  and 
if  the  King  of  Prussia  suffered  thorn  to  pass  through  his 
dominions,  that  electorate  must  be  swallowed  up  befure 
the  Russian  auxiliaries  could  possibly  be  brought  thither, 
or  any  army  be  formed  for  protecting  it  *'.  For  this  rea- 
son a  regotiation  was  set  on  foot  by  Great  Britain  at 
Berlin;  but  as  it  was  not  concluded  before  the  beginning 
of  the  nest  year,  we  shall  defer  entering  into  the  parti- 
culars of  it  till  we  come  to  that  period. 

Meanwhile  the  French  made  another  attempt  u|>on 
the  court  of  Madrid,  loudly  complaining  of  the  taking  of 
their  two  men  of  war  by  Boscaweu's  sf)uadrun,  before  any 
declaration  of  war  was  made,  representing  it  as  a  most 
unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  threatene*!  a  dissolution 
of  all  faith  amongst  nations.  This  produced  a  strong 
memorial  from  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  our  minister  at  that 
court,  importing,  "  That  it  was  well  known  that  the  French 
fleet  carried  troops,  ammunition,  and  every  thing  ueces- 
sary  for  defending  the  countries  which  the  French  had 
unjustly  usurped  in  America,  and  of  which  the  English 
claimed  the  property ;  that  the  rules  of  self-defence  autho- 
rize every  nation  to  render  fruitless  any  attempt  that  may 
tend  to  its  prejudice;  that  this  right  liad  been  made  use 
of  only  in  taking  the  two  French  ships  of  war;  and  that 
the  distinction  of  place  might  be  interpreted  tn  favour  of 
the  English,   seeing  the  two  ships  were  taken  on  the 

*  Perhnfs  the  Elector  of  Hwiovor  wjw  mote  afraid  of  (lie  Priisau.a  moiMKh 
than  of  tlia  most  Clirietiwi  Wing,  knowing  with  wlmt  easir  aiicl  rapid!!/  Uive  entcr- 
|)ruiiig  aeij^libour  cuulil,  in  m  fi-w  days,  Hubdue  the  whole  elimUtnta. 
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coasts  of  the  countries  where  the  contest  arose."  In 
answer  to  this  observjition,  tho  French  minister  repre- 
sented  the  vnst  number  of  9lii[>s  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  EuropGfiii  seiis;  for  in  fact  the  Engliwii  porta  soon 
begun  to  be  filled  witli  them,  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
ral orders  for  making  reprisals.  But  the  court  of  Aladrid 
was  so  far  from  beiiig^  persuaded  by  any  thing  he  could 
saj,  that  it  gave  his  Britannio  majesty  the  strongent  &»- 
Burances  of  its  triendsliip,  and  of  its  intention  to  take  no 
part  in  the  differences  between  him  and  France,  but  such 
as  should  be  conciliatory,  and  tending  to  restore  the  public 
tranquillity. 

On  the  other  band,  his  Britannic  majesty  required,  as 
King  of  Grea.t  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  stipulated  to  bim 
by  treaty  from  the  empress-queeu.  But  these  were  ro- 
fusedi  under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest  between  bim 
and  France  related  to  America  onlv,  it  was  not  a  case  of 
the  alliance;  though  at  the  same  time  the  French  made 
no  scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the  spring. 
When,  a  little  while  after.  Franco  being  employed  in 
making  great  preparations  for  a  land  war  in  Europe,  the 
King  of  England  required  her  to  defend  her  own  pos- 
sessions, the  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  num- 
ber of  men  stipulated  by  treaty,  which  countries,  acquired 
by  English  blood  and  Engllsli  treasure,  hnd  been  given 
to  her  on  that  express  condition,  she  declared  that  she 
could  not  spare  troops  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  her 
dangerous  enemy  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  afterwards, 
when  he  was  secured  by  Ids  treaty  with  England,  she 
urged  that  as  a  reason  for  her  alliance  with  France.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth, 
that  this  was  no  bad  reason,  considering  the  power,  the 
genius,  and  the  character  of  that  prince,  who  hovered 
over  her  dominions  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
iifty  thousand  veterans.  It  must  likewise  be  owned,  that 
she  undertook  to  procure  tlie  French  king's  consent  to 
a  neutrality  for  Hanover,  which  ^vould  have  etrectuallj 
secured  that  electorate  from  the  invasion  of  every  other 
pDM-er  but  Prussia  itself ;  and  it  is  no  strained  conjec- 
ture to  suppose,  that  the  dread  of  this  very  poirer  was 
the  true  source  of  those  connections  in  Germany,  which 
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entailed  such  a  ruinous    continental    war   upon    Grenf 
Britain. 

Tliougli  the  English  continued  to  make  reprisjils  upon 
the  French,  not  only  in  the  seas  of  America,  but  also  in 
those  of  Europe,  hy  taking  every  ship  tliey  could  meet 
with,  and  detaiuing  tliem,  thetr  carg-oes,  and  crews;  yet  fl 
tlie  French,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of  their  want  " 
of  power  by  sea,  or  that  they  might  have  a  more  piausi-  ^ 
ble  plea  to  represent  England  as  the  aggressor,  were  so  fl 
far  from  returning  these  hostilities,  that  their  fleet,  which  ™ 
escaped  Sir  Edward  Hawlie,  having,  on  the  tiiirteentb  of 
August,  taken  the  Blandford  ship  of  war  with  Governor 
Lyttelton  on  board,  going  to  Carolina,  they  set  the  go- 
Ternor  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  informed  of 
the  ship's  being  brought  into  Nantes,  and  shortly  after 
released  both  the  ship  and  crew.     However,  at  the  same 
time,  their  preparations  for  a  land  war  still  went  on  with 
great  diligence,  and   their  utmost  arts  and  efibrts  were 
fruitlessly  exerted  to  persuade  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch 
to  join  with  them  against  Great  Britain. 

In  England  the  preparations  by  sea  became  greater 
than  ever;  several  new  ships  of  war  were  put  in  commis- 
sion, and  many  others  taken  into  the  service  of  the  go- 
vernment; the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was  forbid; 
the  bounties  to  seamen  were  continued,  and  the  number 
of  those  that  either  entered  voluntarily  or  were  pressed 
increased  daily,  as  did  also  the  captures  from  the  French, 
among  which  was  the  Esperance,  of  seventy  guns,  taken 
as  she  was  going  from  Rochefort  to  Brest  to  be  manned. 
The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  likewise  ordered 
to  be  augmented  ;  several  new  regiments  were  raised, 
and  all  half-]>ay  officers,  and  the  out-pensioners  beionging 
to  Chelsea-hospital,  were  directed  to  send  in  their  naniea^ 
ages,  and  time  of  service,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as 
were  yet  able  to  serve  might  he  employed  again  if  wanted. 
The  English  navy,  so  early  as  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber of  this  year,  consisted  of  one  ship  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  guns,  five  of  a  hundred  guns  each^  thirteen  of  ninety, 
eight  of  eighty,  five  of  seventy-four,  twenty-nine  of  se- 
venty, four  of  sixty-six,  one  of  sixty-four,  thirty-three  of 
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four  sloops  of  war  of  cig;hteen  giins  eaeb,  two  of  sixteen, 
eleven  of  fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve,  and  one  of  ten, 
besides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketclies,  fire-sliips,  and 
tenders;  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  united  maritime 
Btrengtli  of  all  tlie  powers  in  Europe ;  wliilat  tliiit  of  the 
French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  the 
ships  then  Ujion  the  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six 
ships  of  eighty  guns,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four,  one  of 
seventy-two,  four  of  seventy,  thirty-one  of  sixty-four,  two 
of  sixty,  six  of  fifty,  and  thirty-two  frigates. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  tbe  two  kingdoms  wben»  Smmdo 
on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  Parliament  met,  and  '^^^^^  " 
his  majesty  opened  the  session  with  a  speech  from  tbe 
tlirone,  in  which  he  acquainted  them — "That  the  most 
proper  measures  had  been  taken  to  protect  our  posses- 
sions in  America,  and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as 
had  been  encroached  upon,  or  invaded  ;  that  to  preserve 
his  people  from  the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent a  general  war  from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe,  he  had 
been  always  ready  to  accept  reasonable  and  honourable 
terras  of  accommodation,  but  that  none  such  had  been 
proposed  by  France ;  that  he  Itad  also  confined  his  views 
and  operations  to  hinder  Franco  from  making  new  en- 
croachments, or  supporting  those  already  made ;  to  ex- 
ert his  people's  right  to  a  satisfaction  for  hostilities  com- 
mitted in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  to  disapimint 
such  designs  as,  from  various  appearances  and  prepara- 
tions, there  was  reason  to  think  had  been  formed  against 
his  kingdoms  and  dominions;  that  the  King  of  Spain 
earnestly  wislied  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquil- 
lity, and  had  given  assurances  of  his  intention  to  continue 
in  the  same  pacific  sentiments;  that  he  himself  had 
greatly  increased  his  naval  armaments,  and  augmented 
his  land  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  least  bur- 
densome; and,  finally,  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
vrith  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  another  with  the 
Landgrave  of  Ilesse-Cassel,  which  should  be  laid  before 
then  a." 

In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  Houses  voted  most  R^marv- 
loyal  addresses,  but  not  without  a  warm  orpositjon.  in°^'''=''- 
each,  to  sonio  of  the  particular  expressions;  iont  having  ihe  L^^rda 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  insert  in  their  j'ng^"' 
address  the  words  following,  viz. — "  That  the^  l<sck.syJL 
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BpoTi  ttiemselves  as  obliged,  by  the  strongt^st  ties  of  duty, 
gratitude,  and  honour,  to  stand  by  and  support  his 
majesty  in  all  sucb  wise  and  necessary  measures  and  en- 
gagements as  his  majesty  might  have  taken  in  Aindiea- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempts 
which  might  be  made  by  France,  in  resentment  for  such 
measures,  and  to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing  or 
re])elling  all  such  enterprises  as  might  I>e  formed,  not 
only  against  his  kingdoms,  but  also  against  any  other 
of  his  dominions,  (though  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,)  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  on  account 
of  the  part  which  bts  majesty  bad  taken  for  maintaining 
the  essential  interests  of  his  kingdoms ;"  the  inserting  of 
these  words  in  theiraddress  was  opposed  by  Earl  Temp le, 
and  several  other  lords ;  becanse,  by  the  first  part  of  them, 
they  engaged  to  approve  of  the  treaties  with  Russia  and 
Hesse-Cassel,  neither  of  which  they  had  ever  seen;  nor 
could  it  be  supposed  that  either  of  them  could  be  of 
any  advantage  to  this  nation ;  and  by  the  second  part  of 
these  words  it  seemed  to  be  resolved,  to  engage  this 
nation  in  a  continental  connexion  for  the  defence  of 
Hanover,  which  it  was  impossible  for  England  to  support, 
and  wliich  would  be  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage 
to  it  at  sea,  or  in  America,  that  it  might  at  last  disable 
the  nation  from  defending  itself  in  either  of  those  parts 
of  the  world.  But  upon  putting  the  question,  the  in- 
serting of  these  words  was  agreed  to  by  a  great  majority, 
and  accordingly  they  stand  as  part  of  the  address  of  the 
House  upon  that  occasion. 

To  this  remarkable  address  his  majesty  returned  the 
following  as  remarkable  answer:  "My  lords,  I  give  you 
my  hearty  thanks  for  this  dutiful  and  aU'ectionate  address. 
I  see,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  zeal  you  express 
for  my  person  and  government,  and  for  the  true  interest 
of  your  country,  wliich  I  am  determined  to  adhere  to. 
The  assurances  wliich  you  give  me  for  the  defence  of  my 
territories  abroad  are  a  strong  proof  of  your  aHbction  for 
Tiie,  and  regard  for  my  honour.  Nothing  shall  divert  mo 
from  purauJDg  those  measures  which  will  effectually  main- 
the  possessions  and  riglitsof  my  kingdoms,  and  pro- 
reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  accommoda- 
-The  address  of  tlie  House  of  Conmions  hrtsithed 
(C  spirit  of  zeal  aud  gratitude,  and  was  full  of  the 


■warmest  assurances  of  a  ready  support  of  his  raajeety,    chap,   fl 
and  of  his  foreign  dominions,  if  attackt'il  in  resentment  .  ^-^^^-^  ^ 
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of  Iiis  maintaining  tlio  rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom; 
and  his  majesty's  answer  to  it  was  to  the  same  effect  as 
that  to  tlie  House  of  Lords.  The  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  words,  relating-  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  defence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  were 
proposed  to  be  inserted  in  this  address,  wliich  was  opposed 
by  William  Pitt,  Esq.^  then  paymaster  of  his  majesty's 
forces ;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Legge,  Esq.,  then  chan- 
cellor and  under-treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  and 
one  of  the  commissiouerB  of  the  treasury ;  and  by  several 
other  gentlemen  in  high  posts  under  the  government,  as 
well  as  by  many  others ;  hut  upon  putting  the  question, 
it  was  by  a  considerable  majority  agreed  to  insert  the 
words  objected  to ;  and  very  soon  after.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr. 
Legge.  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  who  bad 
apjieared  in  the  opposition,  were  dismissed  from  their  em- 
ployments. In  the  mean  time,  a  draft  came  over  from 
Russia  for  part  of  the  newsubsidy  stipulated  to  that  crown ; 
but  some  of  the  ministry,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  finances,  refused  to  pay  it,  at  ie-ast  before  the  treaty 
should  be  approved  of  by  Parliament. 

Sir  Thomas    Robinson    had   not   been    long  in  pos- Aitemtiona 
session  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  before  it  was  |"^"' V"^^ 
generally  perceived,  tliat,  though  an  honest,  well-mean- f«s  made 
ing  man,  and  a  favourite  with  the  king,  his  abilities  ^j'^'j^'^^ 
were  not   equal  to    the  functions  of  that   poet.      Much 
less  were  they  so  at  this  juncture,  when  the  nation  was 
on  the  point  of  being  engaged  in  a  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive war,  and  plunged  into  foreign  measures  and  con- 
nexions, which   would  require  the  utmost  skill  of  an 
able  politician  to  render  them  palatable  to  the  people. 
Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox,  though  tliey  scarce  ever  agreed 
in  any  other  particular,  had  genei*ally  united  in  opposing 
his  measures,  and  their  superior  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons,   and    universally  acknowledged    abilities, 
though   of  very  different  kinds,  had  always  prevailed, 
uncommori  as  it  was,  to  see  tM'o  persons  who  held  con- 
siderable  places  under  the  government,  one  of  them 
being  paymaster-general,  and  the  other  secretary  at  war, 
oppose,  upon  almost  every  occasion»  a  secretary  of  state, 
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who  was  supposed  to  Vnow  and  speak  the  sentiments  of 
his  master.  Sir  Thomas  himself  soon  grew  sensible  of 
his  want  of  atifficient  weight  in  the  senate  of  the  nation; 
and,  therefore,  of  his  own  accord,  on  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, wisely  and  dutifully  resigned  the  seals  of  his 
office  to  hia  majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  appointed  Sir  Thomas  master  of  the  wanlrobe,  with, 
a  pension  to  him  during  hia  life,  and  after  his  death  to 
his  sons.  Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr,  Fox  as  secre- 
tary at  war;  and  soon  after  Hlr  George  Lyttelton  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  a  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  the  room  of  Mr,  Legge^  who  had  declared 
himself  against  the  new  continental  system.  However, 
notwithstanding  those  changes  in  the  ministry,  very 
warm  debates  arose  iu  both  IlouseSv  wlien  the  treaties 
of  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel  came  to  be  considered  by 
them:  some  of  the  members  were  for  referring  them  to 
a  committee ;  but  this  motion  was  overruled,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  majesty's  having  engaged  in  them  to 
guard  against  a  storm  tliat  seemed  ready  to  break  ujKin 
his  electoral  dominions,  merely  on  accountof  our  quarrel 
with  the  French.  They  were  at  length  approved  of  by 
a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  against  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
by  eighty-four  against  eleven^  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tlie  House  of  Commons  then  proceeded  to  provide  for 
the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  deficiencies 
of  the  provisions  for  the  fonner.  Fifty  thousand  seamen^ 
including  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
marines,  were  votedj  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 
for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-six,  together  with  two  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  their  maintenance,  and  thirty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldieii*s,  with 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  sis  hundred  and  three 
pounds,  aix  shiUinge,  and  ninepenee  for  their  support. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  as  a  subsidy  to 
the  F^mpress  of  Russia ;  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  twelve  shiHings,  and  sixpence,  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

During  these  transactions,  the  public  was  overwhelmed 
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with  consternation  by  the  tidings  of  a  dreadful  earth-  chap. 
qimkc,  wliichi  on  the  first  of  November,  shook  all  Sjisiiii,  ,  ■^■'^'^- 
Portugal,  and  many  other  places  in  Europe,  and  laid  the  IJ^*. 
city  of  Lisbon  in  ruins.  When  the  news  of  this  ^eat  (^uaku  *t 
calamity  first  reached  England,  it  was  feared  the  con- 1''*'*^- 
sequences  of  it  might  affect  our  public  credit,  consi- 
dering the  vast  interest  which  the  English  merchants 
hail  in  the  Portuguese  trade;  but  fortunately,  it  after- 
wards proved  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  what  had 
been  apprehended;  the  quarter  iu  whicli  the  English 
chiefly  lived,  and  where  they  had  their  warehouses, 
having  suflTered  the  least  of  any  part  of  the  city ;  and 
most  of  the  English  merchants  then  residing  there,  toge- 
ther with  their  families,  being  at  their  country  bouses, 
to  avoid  the  insults  to  which  they  might  have  been  ex- 
posed from  the  Portuguese  populace,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  their  artto--da-ft\  which  was  kept  that  very  day. 
The  two  first  shocks  of  this  dreadful  visitation  continued 
near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  water  of  the 
river  Tague  rose  perpendicularly  above  twenty  feetj  and 
subsided  to  its  natural  bed  iu  less  than  a  minute.  Great 
numbers  of  houses,  of  which  this  city  then  contained 
about  thirty-six  thousaud,  extending  in  length  near  six 
miles,  in  form  of  a  crescent,  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  upon 
the  north  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus,  within 
nine  miles  from  the  ocean,  were  thrown  down  by  the 
repeated  commotions  of  the  earth,  together  with  several 
magnificent  churches,  monasteries,  and  public  buildings. 
But  what  entirely  completed  the  ruiu  of  this  then  most 
opulent  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  was  a  de- 
vouring conflagration,  partly  fortuitous  or  natural,  but 
chiefly  occasioned  by  a  set  of  impious  villains,  who,  un- 
awed  by  the  tremendous  scene  at  that  very  instant  pass- 
ing before  their  eyes,  with  a  wickedness  scarcely  to  be 
credited,  set  fi.re  even  to  the  falling  edifices  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  city,  to  increase  the  general  confusion,  that 
they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  to  rob  and 
pluuder  their  already  desolated  fellow -citizens.  Out  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  which  Lis- 
bon was  then  supposed  to  contain,  about  ten  tliousand 
perished  by  this  calamity;  and  the  survivors,  deprived  of 
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their  habitations,  and  destitute  evenof  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  forced  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  open  fields. 
'Bc'r?*'         ^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^'^  majesty  received  an  account  of  this 
Toted  by     deplorable  event  froin   liig  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
^ulrp^r  ^I^*'^''J'  I'fi  s'snt  a  message  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
tugLieae.     OR  the  twent>'-eighth  of  November,  acquainting-  them 
^^  therewith,  and  desiring  their  concurrence  and  assistance 

^^^^  towards  speedily  relieving  the  unhappy  surterers;  and  the 
^^^H  ^  Parliament  thereupon,  to  the  honour  of  British  humanity, 
^^^H  unanimously  voted,  on  the  eighth  of  December,  a  gift  of 
^^^H  a  liuudred  thousand  pounds  for  the  distressed  people  of 
^^^H  Portugal.  A  circumstance  \vhich  enhances  the  merit 
^^^H  of  this  action  isi,  that  though  the  English  themselves  were, 
^^^V  at  that  very  time,  in  great  want  of  grain,  a  considerable 
^V  part  of  the  sum  was  sent  in  corUj  flour,  rice,  and  a  large 

^^  quantity  of  beef  from  Ireland  ;  supplies  which  came  very 

I  Beasonably  for  the  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual 

(  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Their  king  ivas  so  affected 

j  by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to  show  his 

I  gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  he  ordered  Mr.  Castres, 

I  the  British  resident  a,t  his  court,  to  give  the  preference, 

!  in  the  distribution  of  these  supjdies.  to  the  British  sub- 

jects who  had  suifered  by  the  earthquake ;  accordingly, 
about  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  provisions,  and.  two  thousand 
pounrEs  in  money,  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose;  and 
his  Portuguese  majesty  returned  his  thanks,  in  very  warm 
terms,  to  the  British  crown  and  nation. 
TMopij&ft  The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of  these  kingdoms 
voted.  ^y  (.||^,  French  increasing  daily,  on  the  twenty -second  day 
of  January  Lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  at  war,  laid  be- 
fore the  House  an  estimate  for  defraying  the  charge  of 
ten  new  regiments  of  foot,  over  and  al)ove  the  thirty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldiers  before 
ordered  to  ho  raised ;  and  a  sum  of  ninety-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  ten  shillings,  was 
■voted  for  these  additional  forces  :  upon  another  estimate 
presented  a  little  after  by  tlie  same  lord,  and  founded 
t  upon  the  same  reasons,  for  raising,  fortlie  further  defence 

of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops  of  light  dragoons,  forty- 
nine  thousand  sis  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds, 
eleven  shillings,  and  three  pence,  were  voted  for  the 
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ensiling  jear;    tojjetiiGr  with  eifjlity-oiie  thousand  one 

hundiod  am]  ncventy-cigbt  poumlf?,  sixteen  shillings,  for  , 
a  regiment  of  foot  to  be  raised  in  North  America;  two 
hundred  mid  ninety-eight  thoiisaud  fi%'e  hundred  and 
thirty-four  jwuiids,  seventeen  shillings,  and  ten  pence 
lalfpcnny,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  already  esta^ 
'blished  in  our  American  colonics;  and  seventy-nine  tljou- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  six  shillings,  for 
jix  regiments  of  foot  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in  North 
America  and  the  East  Indies.  Besides  all  these  su]>]>hes, 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  preseTited  to 
tho  House  a  nicBsage  from  the  king,  desiring  them  to 
take  into  consideration  the  faithful  services  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  and  of  some  other  parts  of  North  Ame- 
Irlca;  upon  which  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
TOorc  were  voted,  and  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward 
to  Sir  William  Johnson  in  particular.  In  short,  includ- 
ing several  other  sums,  as  well  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  the  army  and  navy,  as  for  a  subsidy  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred 
fwid  twenty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pounds,  two  shillings,  and  sixpence,  for  Hanoverian 
troops,  of  which  two  last  articles  further  notice  will  be 
taken  hereafter,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  granted  by 
Parliament  in  this  session  amounted  to  seven  millions 
two  bund  red  and  twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence  three  far- 
things. For  raising  this  sum,  besides  the  malt-tax,  and 
the  land-tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  sinking  fiind,  from  the  fifth  of  January 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  till  it  should 
amount  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  thou- 
B^nd  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds,  eleven  shillings, 
and  eleven  pence  halfpenny,  was  ordei^d  to  be  applied 
thereunto;  together  with  a  million  to  be  raised  by  loans 
^  or  exchequer-bills,  at  three  per  cent,  interest:  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  |X)und9  to  be  raised  by  the 
sale  of  redeemable  annuities,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.» 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by  a  lot- 
tery, at  three  per  cent.  All  which  sums,  with  eighty- 
I  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  two 
^ft  shillings,  and  five  pence  halfpenny,  then  remaining  in  the 
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exchequer,  amounted  toseven  milljousfour  bundrod 
twenty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixtr-onepouudi 
fivo  shillings,  and  seven  pence.  '  M^ 

The  clausL>  inserted  iu  the  mutiny  bill   last  year  sut^ 
ejecting  nil  officers  and  soldiere  raised  in  Auieri<i,  br 
autlioritj-  of  iho   respective  governors  or    govcriiiuenM 
there,  to  the  same  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  thesani^ 
penalties  and  punishments  as  the  British    forces  were 
liable  to ;  the  act  passeil  at  the  same  time  for  reo-ulatioa 
the  marine  forces  while  on  shore ;  and  that  for  the  more 
8poed)'  and  erteetual  manning  of  his  majesty's  nary ;  were 
not  only  confirmed  now,  but  it  was  further  enacted,  with 
respect  to  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more  speedy  aud 
effuctnal  recruitinf  of  hig  majesty's  land  forveg,  that  the 
commissioners  appoiuted  by  the  present  act  should  be 
emjM>ML'red    to  raise  and  levy,  within   their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  such  able-bodied  men  as  did  not  follow  anv 
lawful  calUn*:;'  or  employnient,  or  had  not  sotiie  other 
lawful  and  suffieieut  support;  and  mi^ht  order,  wherever 
and  whenever  they  pleased,  a  general  search  to  be  made 
for  such  persons,  in  order  to  their  beini;  brought  before 
them  to  be  examined;  nay,  that  the  parish  or  town  offi- 
cera  might,  without  any  such  order,  search  for  and  secure 
such  personsij  in  order  to  convey  them  before  the  said 
commissioners  to  be  examined;  that  if  any  three  com- 
missioners should  find  any  person,  so  brought  before  them 
to  be  within  the  above  description,  and  if  the  recruitiriff 
officer  attending  should  judge  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his 
majesty's  service,  they  should  cause  him  to  be  delivered 
to  such  officer,  who  might  secure  him  in  any  place  of 
safety  provided  by  the  justices  of  peace  for  that  purpose, 
or  even  in  any  public  prison ;  and  that  every  such  man 
was  from  that  time  to  be  deemed  a  listed  soldier,  and 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  majesty's  service  by  any  pro- 
cess, other  than  for  some  crioiinal  matter.    Nothing  could 
more  plainly  show  either  the  zeal  of  the  Parliament  for 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  their  eoufideuce  in 
the  justice  and  moderation  of  our  ministry,  than  their 
agreeing  to  this  act,  which  was  to  continue  in  furce  till 
the  end  of  the  next  session  ;  and  which,  in  the  hands  of 
a  wicked  and  enterprising  administration,  might  have 
been  made  such  a  use  of^  as  would  have  been  inconsis- 
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tent  with  that  security  uiiich  ia  provided  by  onr  happy    chap. 

coustitution  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  . 1,_1 

The  next  object  of  the  immediate  atteution  of  Parlia-  ^JJ^^" 
moiit  ill  this  session  was  tlie  raising  of  a  new  regiment  raiaing  » 
of  foot  in  North  America;  for  which  purpose  the  sum  ||^^f|^""°^ 
of  eighty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  KortU 
pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  to  winch  tlie  estimate  thereof  '"*"'*^ 
amounted,  was  voted.  This  regiment,  witicli  was  to  con- 
sist of  four  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  was  in- 
tended to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss, 
who,  for  many  years  past,  had  annually  transported  thoni- 
selves  in  great  numbers  to  the  British  plantations  iu 
America,  where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  provinces  ;  but,  very  injudiciously*  no 
care  liad  been  taken  to  intermix  them  with  the  English 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  To  this  circumstance  it  is 
owing,  that  they  have  continued  to  correspond  and  con- 
verse only  with  one  another;  so  that  very  few  of  them, 
even  of  those  who  have  been  bom  there,  have  yet  learned 
to  speak  or  uinJerstand  the  English  tongue.  However, 
as  they  were  all  zealous  Protestants,  and  in  general  strong 
hardy  men,  and  accustomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judged 
tliat  a  regiment  of  good  and  faithful  soldiers  might  be 
raised  out  of  them,  particularly  proper  to  oppose  the 
French ;  but  to  this  end  it  M'as  necessary  to  appoint  some 
officers,  especially  subalterns,  who  understood  military 
discipline,  and  could  speak  the  German  language;  and 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  such  could  not  be  found  among 
the  English  officers,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  and 
grant  commissions  to  several  German  and  Swiss  officers 
and  engineers  ;  but  as  this  step,  by  the  act  of  settlement^ 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  authority  of  Parliamentj 
an  act  was  now  passed  for  enabling  hia  majesty  to  grant 
commissions  to  a  certain  number  of  foreign  Protestants, 
who  had  served  abroad  as  officei's  or  engiiieersj  to  act 
and  rank  as  officers  or  engineers  in  America  only.  An 
act  was  likewise  passed  in  this  session,  strictly  forbid- 
ding, under  pain  of  death,  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
to  serve  as  officers  under  the  Freuch  king,  or  to  enlist 
as  soldiers  in  his  service,  without  his  majesty's  previous 
licence  ;  and  also  for  obliging  such  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects as  should,  in  time  to  come,  accept  of  commissions 
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in  the  Scotch  brigade  in  the  Dutch  service,  to  take  tbe 
oaths  of  allegiance  aud  abjuration,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
five  liundred  pounds. 

As  it  had  heen  resolved,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer,  to  build  vessels  of  force  upon  tbe  lake 
Ontario,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  extending  the  mari- 
time laws  of  England,  relating  to  the  government  of  his 
majesty's  ships  and  forces  by  sea,  to  such  otficers,  seamen, 
and  others,  as  should  serve  on  board  his  niajcsty's  ships 
or  vessels  employed  upon  the  lakes,  great 'H-aters,  or  rivers 
in  North  America;  and  also,  but  not  -n-ithout  opposition 
to  this  last,  for  the  better  recruiting  of  his  majesty's 
forces  upon  the  continent  of  America :  to  which  end^  by 
a  new  clause  now^  added  to  a  former  act,  a  recruiting 
officer  was  empowered  to  enlist  and  detain  jin  indented 
servant,  even  though  his  master  should  reclaim  him,  upon 
paying  to  the  master  such  a  sum  as  two  Justices  of  peace, 
within  the  precinct,  should  adjudge  to  be  a  reasonable 
equivalent  for  the  original  purcliase-moncy,  and  the  re- 
maining time  such  servant  might  have  to  serve. 

The  intestine  broils  of  Irt^Iand  were  happily  composed 
this  year  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington,  lord-Iieu tenant  of  that  kingdom.  By  his 
steady  and  disinterested  conduct,  his  candour  and  hu- 
manity, the  Irish  were  not  only  brought  to  a  much  better 
temper,  even  among  themselves,  than  they  were  before 
their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissensions  hap- 
pened ;  but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  mea- 
sures of  England,  without  this  last  being  obliged  to  give  up 
any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  leading  men  in  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  were  the  first  that  confornred  ;  and 
though  tiie  ferment  continued  very  high  for  some  time 
after,  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  it 
was  at  length  entirely  allayed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  the  excellent  law  wliich  he  encouraged 
and  passed  for  the  benefit  of  that  nation".   The  P-  --■ 


c  Among;  utlier  objwts  of  the  attention  of  the  teglslnturo  of  tli»t  country,  tea 
ttiQuund  pounds  wew  granted  for  in&liM|r  tlie  river  fiott  Li&vlf;able  fiiim  the  eily 
of  Killic'niij  lo  the  lawu  of  TiiucetaEj^e  ;  twenty  tliciuBind  pounils  ton-ards  carry- 
ing rni  nu  inlttii-d  iia»igatioiii  from  the  city  of  J>ub1iii  t(i  (he  river  Slmiitniii  ;  four 
tJiuuKiudi  pounds  for  luaking'  llie  riv(^  New>Ty  unvigalile  ;  a  tliouaand  pnundft  > 
year  for  twu  ^care,  for  tltQ  cncDurageinenl  of  Eiijjliali  PrcMsatimt  Bchoola  ;  several 
■ums,  to  be  diBtribuCitd  in  prcmiumsj  for  the  eucourngBiniMiit  of  the  i;ninbric^ 
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of  Ireland,  who  had  been  very  busy  in  fomertiog  many 
of  the  late  disturbadces,  was,  by  his  majesty's  command, 
struck  off  the  list  of  privy-coimsellors;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  those  patriots,  whom  faction  had  turned  out  of 
their  employments  there,  were  reinstated  with  Honour, 

The  Parhament  of  Eugtaiid,  which  had  adjouraod  on  Traity con- 
the  twenty-third  of  December,  met  again:  the  House  of'-l^'lH"'"* 
Commons  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  the  Lords 
on  the  nineteenth.  On  the  sixteentli  of  the  same  month, 
the  treaty  between  liis  Britannic  majesty  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  signed,  importing  that,  for  the  defence  of 
their  common  country,  Germany,  and  m  order  to  preserve 
her  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  it  was  feared  was  in 
danger  of  being  disturbed,  on  account  of  the  disputes  in 
America,  the  two  kings,  for  tliat  end  only,  entered  into  a 
convention  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  reciprocally  bound 
themselves  not  to  surter  foreign  troops  of  any  nation 
whatsoever  to  enter  Into  Germany,  or  pass  through  it 
during  the  troubles  aforesaid,  and  the  consequences  that 
might  result  from  them ;  but  to  op|x>se  the  same  with 
their  utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure  Germany  from  the 
calamities  of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws  and 
coustitutioDS,and  preserve  her  peace  uninterrupted.  Thus, 
the  late  treaty  with  Russia  was  virtually  renounced. 
Their  majesties,  moreover,  seized  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  the  differences  that  had  subsisted  between 
them,  in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  Silesia  loan, 
due  to  the  subjects  of  bis  Britiinnic  majesty,  and  the  in- 
demnification claimed  by  the  eubjccts  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  for  their  losses  by  sea  during  the  late  war ;  so 
that  the  attachment  laid  on  the  said  debt  was  agreed  to 
be  taken  off,  as  soon  as  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
should  be  exchanged. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  House  took  into  NrwmKiEia 
consideration  the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the  rni- [l^^^jj*^^^, 
litia  of  this  kingdom;  and  finding  them  insufficient,  or- mnnBibut 
dered  a  new  bill  to  be  prepared  and  brought  in,  for  the  ^■^^^j/ 
better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in  the   several 
counties  of  England.     A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared 
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lietnjieh,  atid  nn^FD  mnnurncdircs  ;  nnid  three  hunijrccl  Uioiiujid  poandlB  lo  hja 
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to  tliat  effect,  aod  pRseoted  to  the  Hoose  on  the  twrifth 
of  March  by  the  Hon.  Cliariea  TawwAead^  Esq^  who,  to 
bb  bonoar,  waa  ooe  of  the  chief  proantefB  of  it.  Afker 
ref%i¥ing  many  uneodmeDts  in  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
it  was  on  the  tenth  of  Maj  p«se«l,  and  sent  to  the 
Lords;  but  several  objections  being  made  to  it  bj  some 
of  the  peers,  and  it  Eeeming  to  them  that  ^ome  furtlAer 
amenclmenta  were  still  necesian',  which  thev  tboagfat 
thej  coald  cot  in  that  session  spare  time  to  ecmsider  aa 
maturely  as  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  required,  a 
negativ^c  of  fiftj-niae  against  twentT-three  was  put  upim 
the  motion  for  passing  the  bill ;  though  every  one  must 
bare  been  sensible,  not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  even  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  law,  which  was  ardently 
desired  by  the  whole  nation. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  ilay  bis  majesty  went  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  after  having-  given  the  royal  assent 
to  the  hills  then  depending,  thanked  his  Parliament,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  for  their  vigorous  and  eSectual 
support.  (le  acquainted  them,  that  the  injuries  and  hos- 
tilities which  bad  been  for  some  time  committed  hy  the 
French  against  his  dominions  and  subjects  were  then  fol- 
lowed by  the  actual  invasion  of  the  island  of  Minorca, 
though  guaranteed  to  him  by  all  the  great  jrawers  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  by  the  French  king ;  that  be 
had,  therefore,  found  himself  obliged,  in  vindication  of 
the  lionour  of  bis  crown,  and  of  the  rights  of  hts  people, 
to  declare  war  in  form  against  France ;  and  that  he 
relied  on  the  Divine  protection,  and  the  vigorousassfstance 
of  Ilia  faithful  subjects,  in  go  just  a  cause.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  then  adjourned  to  the  eighteenth  of  June,  and 
from  thence  afterwards  to  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and 
then  it  was  prorogued. 
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In  the  month  of  January  Mr.  Fox,  lately  appoicted 
secretary  of  state,  received  a  letter  froBi  M.  Rouille, 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  to  the 
King  of  France,  expostulating'  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign upon  the  orders  and  instructions  for  committing 
hostilttieg,  whicli  his  Britinnic  majesty  had  given  to  Gene- 
ral Braddock  and  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  diametrical  op- 
position to  tile  most  solemn  assurances  so  often  repeated 
by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  in  ■writing.  He  complained 
of  tlie  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  hig  master's  flag 
in  attacking  and  taking  two  of  his  ships  in  the  open  sea, 
■without  any  previous  declaration  of  war;  as  also  by  cora- 
tnitting  depredatious  on  the  commerce  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majedty*s  subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law  of  nations^ 
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tbe  faitli  of  treaties,  and  tlie  usages  established  aTnong' 
civilized  nations.  He  said,  the  sentiments  and  charactor 
of  bis  Britautitc  majesty  gave  the  king  his  master  room 
to  expect  that  at  his  return  to  London  he  would  disavow 
the  conduct  of  his  Admiralty;  but  seeing  that,  instead 
of  punishing,  he  rather  encouraged  those  who  had  been 
guilty  of  such  depredations,  his  most  Cbristiai]  majesty 
would  be  deemed  deficient  in  what  he  owed  to  his  own 
glory,  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  tbe  defence  of  his 
people,  if  he  deferred  any  longer  demanding  a  signal  re- 
paration for  the  outrage  done  to  the  French  flag,  and 
tbe  damage  sustained  by  his  subjects.  He,  therefore, 
demanded  immediate  and  full  restitution  of  all  the  French 
ships  which,  contrary  to  law  and  decorum,  had  been  taken 
by  the  English  navy,  together  with  all  the  oflficers,  sol- 
diers, mariners,  guns,  stores,  and  merchandise.  He  de- 
clared, that  should  this  restitution  be  made,  he  should  be 
willing  to  engage  in  a  negotiation  for  what  further  satis- 
faction he  might  claim,  and  continue  desirous  to  see  the 
ditferences  relating  to  America  determined  by  a  solid  and 
equitable  accommodation;  but  if,  contrary  to  all  hopes, 
these  demands  should  be  rejected,  he  would  consider  such 
a  denial  of  justice  as  the  most  authentic  declaration  of 
war,  and  as  a  formed  design  in  the  court  of  London  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  To  this  peremptory  remon- 
strance the  British  secretary  was  directed  to  answer,  that 
though  the  King  of  England  would  readily  consent  to  an 
equitable  and  solid  accommodation,  he  would  not  comply 
with  the  demand  of  immediate  and  full  restitution  as  a 
preliminary  condition  ;  for  his  majesty  had  taken  no  steps 
but  such  aa  were  rendered  just  and  indispensable  by  the 
hostilities  which  the  French  began  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  honour,  the  rights 
and  ])ossessions  of  his  crown,  and  the  security  of  his 
kingdoms. 

Without  all  doubt  the  late  transactions  had  aiforded 
specious  arguments  for  both  nations  to  impeach  the  eon- 
duct  of  each  other.  The  French  court,  conscious  of  their 
encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia,  alFected  to  draw  a  shade 
over  these,  as  particulars  belonging  to  a  dis]iuted  terri- 
tory, and  to  divert  the  attention  to  the  banks  of  the 
'^Mo,  where  Jamonville  and  his  detachment  had  been 
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attacked  ati<l  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least    chap. 
provocation.   They  likewhe  inveighed  against  the  capture  ^^^' . 
of  their  ships  before  any  declaration  of  war»  as  ftagract     "^ 
acts  of  piracy ;  and  some  neutral  powers  of  Europe  seemed 
to  consider  them  in  the  same  point  of  view.   It  was  cer- 
tainly high  time  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  French  by 
force  of  arms,  and  surely  this  might  have  been  as  effectually 
and  expeditiously  exerted  under  the  usual  sanction  of  a, 
formal  declaration ;  the  omission  of  which  exposed  the 
adraiuistratiou  to  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  and 
fixed  the  imputation  of  fraud  and  free-booting  on  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     The  miniijtry  was  said  to  have 
delayed  the  ceremony  of  denouncing  war  from  political 
considerations,  supposing  that,  should  the  French  be  pro- 
voked into  the  fii^t  declaration  of  this  kind,  the  powers 
of  Europe  would  consider  his  most  Christian  majesty  as 
the  aggressor,  and  Great  Britain  would  reap  all  the  fruits 
of  the  defensive  alliances  In  which  she  had  engaged.    But 
Dotliing  could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  sucli  a 
conjecture.     The  aggressor  is  he  who  first  violates  the 
peace ;  and  every  ally  will  interpret  the  aggression  accord- 
ing to  his  own  interest  and  convenience.     The  adminis- 
tration maintained  the  appearance  of  candour  in  the  midst 
of  their  hostilities.   The  merchant  ships,  of  which  a  great 
number  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  were  not  sold 
and  divided  among  the  captors, according  to  the  practice 
of  war;  but  carefully  sequestered,  with  all  their  cargoes 
and  eHects,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their  right  owners, 
in  case  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations  should  not 
be  productive  of  an  open  rupture.     In  this  particular, 
however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little  common  sense  had  not  * 
been  blended  with  their  honourable  intention.     Great 
part  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  fish,  and  other  perishable 
commodities,  which  were  left  to  rot  and  putrefy,  and 
afterwards  thrown  overboard  to  ])reTent  contagion,  so 
that  the  owners  and  captors  were  equally  disappointed, 
and  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both  nations. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented  remon- The 
strances  which  they  knew  would  prove  ineil*^'^'»al,  and  J^^'il',, 
exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  Great  Bri  th  all  OrMt  Ufi- 

the  arts  of  calumny  and  exaggeration  at  ef  Tt  'H  ^'SiviriMi. 

Christendom,  continued  nevertlw  '  pre- 
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CHAP,   paratiotis  as  denoted  a  de$<ig-n  to  prosecute  the  war  wil 
^•^^^'  ,  uncomnioa  vigour.     Tliey  began  to   repair  and  fortify 
J7B(i,     Dunkirk  :  orders  were  published  tliat  all  British  subjects 
should  quit  the  dominions  of  France:  many  English  ves- 
sels were  seized  iti  the  different  ports  of  that  kingdom, 
and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.     At  the  same  time  an 
edict  was  issued,  inviting  the  French  subjects  to  equip 
priir-ateers,  offering  a  premium  of  forty  livres  for  every 
gun,  and  as  much  for  every  man  they  should  take  from 
the  enemy;  and  promising  that,  in  case  a  peace  should 
be  speedily  concluded,  the  king  would  purchase  the  pri- 
■vateere  at  prime  cost.    They  employed  great  numbers  of 
artificers  and  seamen  in  equipping  a  formidahle  squadron 
of  ships  at  Brest;  and  assembling  a  strong  body  of  land 
forces,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of  transports, 
threatened  the  island  of  Great  Britain  with  a  dangerous 
inTaeion. 
i^umtioQ     xtie  English  people  were  seized  with  consternation  : 
toDTuutTh  the    ministry   were   alarmed    and   perplexed.      Colonel 
troopH  ao-   Yorke,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  was  ordered 

FQiding  to,,,  .  ,  .,.  ?,.,  1 

treaty.  by  his  majesty  to  make  a  requisition  of  the  six  thousand 
men  whom  the  States-General  are  obliged  by  treaty  to 
furnish,  when  Great  Britain  shall  be  threatened  M"ith  an 
invasion ;  and  in  February  he  presented  a  memorial  for 
this  purpose.  Monsieur  d'AfFry,  the  French  king's  mi- 
nister at  the  Hague,  having  received  intimation  of  this 
demand,  produced  a  counter-memorial  from  his  master, 
cliarging  the  English  as  the  aggressors,  and  giving  the 
States-General  plainly  to  understand,  that,  should  they 
grant  the  succours  demanded  by  Great  Britain,  he  would 
consider  their  compliance  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
himself.  The  Butciij  though  divided  among  themselves 
by  faction,  were  unanimously  averse  to  any  measure  that 
might  involve  them  in  the  approaching  war.  Their  com- 
merce was  in  a  great  measure  decayed,  and  their  finances 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  an  immediate  aug- 
mentation of  their  forces,  which  for  many  reasons  they 
strove  to  avoid.  They  foresaw  a  great  increase  of  trade 
in  their  adhering  to  a  punctual  neutrality:  they  were 
afraid  of  the  French  by  land,  and  jealous  of  the  English 
by  sea;  antl,  perhaps,  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  seeing  tliese 
twr  -—id  and  powerful  nations  humble  and  impoverish 
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their  a.nswe'r  to  )fr.  Torke*«  aMaatifel  far  

delays,  thu  tbe  ooort  af  Loadoa  percMTcd  tbeir  nit«ii>  *^ 
tion,  add,  to  ovdcr  to  moU  Ae  aaitifialiao  «f  ft  Afti  ^ 
nial,  the  Idn^  ordered  fm  raiideat  to  Tqwitit  tbe  prin. 
cess  regent  that  be  voold  not  inaac  upon  hb  demand, 
Tbe  states,  tbos  freed  bam  Asr  paidestr,  ai  length 
dcHrered  an  answer  to  Mr.  Toite,  in  wluc^  they  expft- 
tiatedoD  tbe  difficulties  tbervere  hud  nDder,and  thanked 
his  Britatiiuc  majestj  for  hnnap  froed  them  by  his  de^ 
claiation  from  that  emhaiTMMnent  Into  which  they  were 
thrown  by  bis  firet  demand  and  the  count er-»ieii)'orial  of 
the  French  minister.  The  real  ^ntiuients  uf  thusv  ptH>]>Ii% 
however,  more  plainly  appeartid  in  the  previous  rej*olu- 
tion  Oelivered  to  tbe  states  of  Holland  by  the  towns  uf 
Amsterdam,  EVjrt.  Haerlem,  Gouda.  Rotterdam,  and 
Enckhuyson,  JecJaring  flatly  that  Kugland  was  ineonlro- 
vcrtibly  the  aggressor  in  Kurope,  by  seizing  a  consider- 
able number  uf  French  vessels;  that  the  threatened  in- 
"rasion  of  Great  Britain  did  not  affect  the  republic's 
guarantee  of  the  Protestaut  succession,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  only  intended  to  obtain  reparation  for  tlio  injury 
sustained  hy  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  miycstv; 
finally,  that  the  succours  demanded  eoufd  bo  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  King  of  England  ;  as  it  iippi-ared  hy  the 
declaration  of  his  most  Christian  majesty.tlmt  their  grunt- 
ing these  succours  would  inmiedlately  lay  them  uiidtT 
tbe  necessity  of  demanding^  in  their  turn,  asHiMtiiiii'u  Crnni 
Great  Britain.  From  this  way  of  arguing,  tlm  riiigllNli 
may  perceive  wliat  tliey  have  to  expccL  in  caww  of  emer- 
gency from  the  friciidijhip  of  their  iii'uruBL  allieN,  who 
must  always  he  furnished  with  llie  Hiiniu  excuHu,  wliun- 
ever  they  find  it  convenient  ur  ru'ceMniiry  to  thoir  own 
interest.  Such  a  conHi<h'ratiiin,  Joinerl  to  other  ronciir- 
ring  motives,  ought  to  iiidii<-i!  the  HritiNh  legiNJHtnro  to 
withdraw  ite  dc]}en<]ei)ce  from  nil  foreign  vimnuxUnw, 
and  provide  Nueh  a  ciMmtitutional  forco  within  ilMtif,  u 
will  be  fully  sufficient  to  T;afHo  all  the  ellbrlo  of  an  «xliir> 
nal  enemy.    Tlie  apprelic[)«ionH  and  di«trttctJon  uf  thit 

people  at  thie  juncture  plainly  evinced  tlie  rX|M«dh  < '' 

fiueli  a  national  force;  buldiirenrnt  jrtirtkti  wore  -ii     '    i 
in  tbeir  opinioiu  about  ttic  tiature  of  tmeli  n  provbioih 
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Some  of  the  warmest  iriends  of  tlieir  country  proposed 
a  veil  regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  tliat  would 
effectually  auawer  the  purpose  of  defending  a  wide  ex- 
tended sea-coast  from  inviision  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  proposal  was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impracticable 
or  useless  by  all  the  retainers  to  the  court,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  standing  army.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the 
esperiment  could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the  pre- 
sent juncture  demanded  some  instant  determination, 
recourse  Avas  bad  to  a  foreign  remedy. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  sent  a 
written  message  to  Parliament,  intimating,  that  ho  had 
received  repeated  advices,  from  different  persons  and 
places,  tbat  a  design  had  been  formed  by  the  French 
court  to  invade  Great  Britain  or  Ireland;  and  the  great 
prejfarations  of  forces,  ships,  artillery,  and  warlike  stores, 
then  notoriously  making  in  the  ports  of  France  opposite 
to  the  British  coasts^  together  with  the  language  of  the 
French  ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  such  a  design :  that  his  majesty 
had  augmented  bis  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken 
proper  measures  and  precautions  for  putting  his  kingdom 
in  a  posture  of  defence:  that,  in  order  further  to 
strengthen  himself,  he  had  made  a  requisition  of  a  body 
of  Hessian  troops,  pursuant  to  the  late  treaty,  to  be  forth- 
with brought  over,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  trans- 
ports to  be  prepared;  that  he  doubted  not  of  being 
enabled  and  supported  by  his  Parliament  in  taking  such 
measures  as  might  be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential  to 
the  honour  of  his  crown,  the  preservation  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms. 
This  message  was  no  sooner  received,  than  both  Houses 
voted,  composed,  and  presented,  very  warm  and  affec- 
tionate addresses,  in  which  his  majesty  was  thanked  for 
the  requisition  he  had  made  of  the  Hessian  troops;  a 
measure  which,  at  any  other  time,  would  have  been 
stigmatized  with  all  the  satire  and  rhetoric  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 

Even  this  precaution  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
secure  the  island,  and  quiet  tlio  terrors  of  the  people. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Fox,  the  new  minister,  encouraged  by 
the  unanimity  which  had  appeared  so  conspicuous  in  the 
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motions  for  the  late  addresses,  ventured  to  move  again,  chap. 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  auother  address  sliould  i.^^_l, 
be  presented  to  the  king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  for  ''^'' 
the  more  eftectual  defence  of  this  island,  and  for  the 
better  security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects^ 
against  the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  battalions  of 
his  electoral  troops,  together  witli  the  usual  detachment 
of  artillery,  to  be  forthwith  brought  into  this  kingdom. 
There  was  a  considerable  party  in  tlie  House  to  whom 
such  a  motion  was  odious  and  detestable  :  but>  consider- 
ing the  critical  situation  of  aflhirs,  they  were  afraid  that 
a  direct  opposition  might  expose  them  to  a  more  odious 
suspicion ;  they,  therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  insisted  on  the  question's  being  put  upon  that 
motion  ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  which  also  agreed  to  the  other  proposal. 
The  resolution  of  the  House  was  communicated  to  the 
Lords,  who  unanimously  concurred ;  and  their  joint 
address  being  presented,  his  majesty  assured  them  he 
would  immediately  comply  with  their  request.  Accord- 
ingly, such  expedition  was  used,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
nest  month  both  Hanoverians  and  Hessiaus  arrived  in 
England^  and  encamped  in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  king- 
dom.— As  (he  fears  of  an  invasion  subsided  in  the  minds 
of  the  ])eople,  their  antipathy  to  these  foreign  auxiliaries 
emerged.  They  were  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  jealousy^ 
suspicion,  and  disdain.  They  were  treated  with  contempt, 
reserve,  and  rigour.  The  ministry  was  execrated  for 
having  reduced  the  nation  to  such  a  low  circumstance  of 
disgrace,  as  that  they  should  owe  their  security  to  German 
mercenaries.  There  were  not  wanting  some  incendiaries, 
who  circulated  hints  and  insinuations,  that  the  kingdom 
had  been  purposely  left  unprovided  ;  and  that  the  natives 
of  South  Britain  had  been  formerly  subdued  and  expelled 
by  a  body  of  Saxon  auxiliaries,  whom  they  had  hired  for 
their  preservation.  In  a  word,  the  doubtsand  suspicions 
of  a  people  naturally  blunt  and  jealous  were  inflamed  to 
Buch  a  degree  of  animosity,  that  nothing  would  have  re- 
strained them  from  violent  acts  of  outrage,  but  the  most 
orderly,  modest,  and  inoffensive  behaviour  by  which  both 
the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  were  distinguished. 
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Under  tlie  cloak  of  an  invading  arroament,  which  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  tbe  British  nation,  the  French 
were  actually  eniploj'ed  in  preparations  for  an  expedition, 
which  succeeded  according  to  their  wish.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  advice  was  received  that  a  French  squa- 
dron wonld  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  sail  from  Toulon; 
this  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  repeated  intelligence, 
not  only  from  foreign  gazettes,  hut  also  from  English 
ministers  and  consuls  residing  in  Spain  and  Italy.  They 
affirmed  that  tlie  Toulon  Sfjuadron  consisted  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  ships  of  tlie  line,  with  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports ;  that  tliey  were  supplied  with  provisions  for  two 
months  only,  consequently  could  not  be  intended  for 
America;  and  that  strong  bodies  of  troops  were  on  their 
march  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  French  dominions  to 
Dauphine  and  Provence  in  order  to  be  embarked.  Not- 
withstanding these  particulars  of  information,  wbidiplainly 
pointed  out  JMinorca.  as  the  object  of  their  expedition  ; 
notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  important  commerce 
carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Medi- 
terranean; no  care  was  taken  to  send  thither  astjuadron 
of  8hi]>8  capable  to  protect  tbe  trade,  and  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  enemy.  That  great  province  was  left  to 
a  few  inconsiderable  ships  and  frigates,  which  could  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  carrying  intelligence  from 
port  to  port^,  and  enriching  their  commanders  by  making 
prize  of  merchant  vessels.  Nay,  the  ministry  seemed  to 
pay  little  or  no  re^rd  to  the  remonstrance  of  General 
Blakeney,  deputy-governor  of  Minorca,  who,  in  repeated 
advices,  reprraented  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  which 
he  commanded  in  St.  Philip's  castle,  the  cliief  fortress  on 
the  isliind.  Far  from  strengthening  the  garrison  with  a 
proper  reinforcement,  they  did  not  even  send  thither  the 
officers  belonging  to  it  who  were  in  England  upon  leave 
of  absence,  nor  give  directions  for  any  vessel  to  transport 
them,  until  the  French  armament  was  ready  to  make  a 
descent  upon  that  island  '. 

■  It  19  Willi  pleaaure  we  seize  tliLs  n-pportujiity  of  reciirding  an  iitHt&nce  gf  g-«l- 
luiiry  aiiJ  (liirnVtisni  in  »  BritisU  officii,  wlncli  would  Imvc  done  Imnour  to  cha 
cliEircicttii-or  ■  Itoman  tribune.  Ca]>tuin  (.-uiiTiinghn.111,  itn  ELccitm[)liH]|Fd  ^outig 
geiilli:lnnt),  Khu  ucCod  &a  tiUg\Afxr  ea  Htdotld  at  Miniiri^n,  tit-ini^  yirererrt^d  tii  h 
Iiiiii''>'i'ty  nt  )iaTni>,  ikiid  rcimllpil  to  Ilia  regiment  by  a.11  oxpr^ft!)  order,  hail  n:]in.Ireil 
writli  his  Jiiniilv  to  Nice,  in  lisly,  ivhera  lio  wttilfd  f'lr  ihi;  Lt|iportiimiy  rf  it  ship 
Iwitud  ior  BnjjlBiid,  wheu  he  received  ccrtaiu  iotdligcticG  tliat  the  l''retLcli  &miB- 
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't  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet  being    CHAP, 
uuiver^ly  known,  the  ministry  seemed  to  rouse  from  -'  '    '  , 
their  lethargy,  and,  like  persons  suddenly  waking,  acted  .p^\ 
with  hurry  and  precipitation.     Instead  of  detaching-  aByDawiis 
s(|uadron  that  in  all  respects  should   be  superior  to  the  M^^lt^—^. 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bestowing  thenH!aii. 
command  of  it  upon  an  officer  of  approved  courage  and 
activity,  they  allotted  no  more  than  ten  ships  of  the  line 
for  this  service,  vesting  the  command  of  them  in  Admiral 
Bjiiig,  who  had  never  met  witli  any  occasion  to  signalize 
his  courage,  and  whose  character  was  not  very  popular 
in  the  navy:  but  Mr.  West,  the  second  in  command,  was 
a  gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  probity,  ability* 
and  resolution.     The  ten  ships  destined  for  this  expedi- 
tion were  but  in  very  indifferent  order,  poorly  manned, 
and  unprovided  with  either  hospital  or  fire-ship.     They 
sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  having 
on  board,  as  part  of  their  complement,  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers to   be  landed  at   Gibraltar,   with   Wajor-GenemI 
Stuart,  Lord  Efiingham,  and  Colonel  Cornvvallis,  whose 
regiments  were  in  garrison  at  Minorca;  about  forty  in- 
ferior officers,  and  near  one  hundred  recruits,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  St.  Philip's  fortress 

After  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  received,  He  amtcs 
one  would  imagine  the  government  of  England  was  still  ^.  ' 
ignorant  of  the  enemy's  force  and  destination;  for  the 
instructions  delivered  to  Admiral  Byng  importe*!,  that 
on  bis  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire  whether 

ment  was  dpfltinnl  for  the  place  la,%  hnt)  quitted.  Hii  lodj^,  whom  be  tenderijr 
laved^  WB«  just  ilflivt;re«],iind  Iwn  oriii«  chiliJrer*  were  dangeroiisly  ill  of  tin- small- 
pAX.  Hertciillcctcd  tliAl  the  cliicf  e[)g;lncer  al  Minorcn  was  in-hrm.Dni]  indi-fil  liis- 
nbled  Ii-y  tlie  gi'ut,  and  thnl  maii^  lliinga  ncre  wiLnlliig  far  (he  JiTeuco  \A  ills  fur. 
tme.  His  zaal  for  the  honour  and  Bervice  of  his  country  imuiedintcly  triumphed 
over  ibe  calls  cf  tL-ndcrn^n  oml  of  uature.  He  ^xpvn'JQd  u  considerable  frum  of 
money  lu  jtnrcliiiJ^iiig  timber  for  tiio  pintromis,  sjid  otiicr  ncci^ssarirfl  fur  the  gar- 
risoti  ;  ]|)1^-<1  t.  lsUi[)  ror  Uro.tiA-porting:  ttiera  thither  ;  nnd  tearing  hiniBeirfruTD  his 
wifo  uDiI  childreD,  thus  loft  amcn^  nlmugers  in  ii  fiireijgii  C'juntry,  embarkod  agsin. 
for  Minorca,  wIiitg  he  knGw  he  alioiitd  be,  141  ft  pc'eidinr  iiiaiiiH!i:,  cxpci&ed  lu  all 
the  ilaiiRera  of  a  furioua  sieKe.  In  the  course  of  iX\\&  deaperato  Btrvico  he  ac- 
quitted ttiiUBi^lf  vritii  that  vigilan£«,  Bkill^  And  active  i^ourage,  ^hich  be  bad  on 
dh-era  former  ocnaatiiui  disgiiaj'ed,  until  thp  asMult  was  given  to  lh«  (Juren's  baa- 
tJon  ■,  when  inmng  with  the  (^ugidj,  BWord  in  hnnd,  he  w&b  diHiibled  in  his  right 
nrtu  by  t]>e  ebot  of  a  niuaktit  and  the  iLrtuC  of  il  bayouet.  Hie  bvbaviiiur  whib  ao 
acceptable  to  hia  aovereign,  tlmt  wheri  ho  retunied  10  Eiii^Und  he  wjia,  prtfetred 
to  Ihil'  mnk  of  tui'riiiel  lu  thu  guards.  lie  aftrrwarda  acted  as  chief  engiiieer 
in  tbti  nttemlits  and  d-eatenta  ■ahioli  wero  uiado  oti  llio  Fn-ui'li  puaat,  Tbuugh 
ErievoQBly  iiuiim«d,  he  accepted  of  the  utne  {ifElcG  Id  the  expedition  to  Uuai£i- 
Mt^^  when  ias  djod  uuiversidly  regretted. 
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any  Frencli  squadron  Iiad  passed  through  the  straits; 
and  that,  being  certified  in  tlie  affirmative,  as  it  was  pro- 
bablydesigned  for  North  AmericJU  he  should  immediately 
detach  Rear-Admiml  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the  island 
of  Cape-Breton,  with  such  a  number  of  ships  as,  when 
joined  with  those  at  Halifax,  would  constitute  a  force 
superior  to  the  armament  of  the  enemy.     On  the  second 
day  of  May,  Admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where 
he  found  Captain  Edgecumbe,  witli  the  Princess  Louisa 
ship  of  war,  and  a  sloop,  who  informed  him  that  the 
French  armaiuent,  commanded  by  M,  de  la  Galisson- 
niere,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great 
number  of  transports,  having  on  board  a  body  of  fifteen 
thousaud  lard  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  tenth 
day  of  April,  and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of 
Minorca,  frora  whence  he  (Captain  Edgecunibe)  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  at  tlieir  approach.    General  Fowke,  who 
commanded  atGibraUar,had  received twosuccesslveorders 
from  the  secretary  at  war,  with  respect  to  his  sparing  a 
"battalion  of  troops  to  be  transported  by  Jlr.  Byng,  as  a 
reinforcement  to  Minorca;  but  as  the  two  orders  ap- 
peared inconsistent  or  equivocal,  a  council  of  war  was 
consulted,  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  no  troops 
should  be  sent  from  thence  to  Minorca^  except  a  detach- 
ment to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  little  squadron  of 
Captain  Edgecumbe,  who  had  left  a  good  number  of  hia 
seamen  and   marines  under   the   command  of  Captain 
Scroop,   to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Fort  St.   Philip's. 
These  articles  of  intelligence  the  admiral  despatched  by 
an  express  to  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  his  letter 
made  use  of  some  inii>olitic  expressions,  M-hich,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  would  have  been  well  for  him  had  he  omitted. 
He  said,  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  arrived  at 
Mahon  before  the  French  had  landed,  he  flattered  him- 
gelf  he  should  have  been  able  to  prevent  their  getting  a 
footing  on  that  island.     He  complained,  that  there  were 
no  magazines  in  Gibraltar  for  supplying  the  squadron 
with  necessaries ;  that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and 
store-houses  were  entirely  decayed,  so  that  he  should  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  ships  that  were 
foul  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  some  of  those  lie  carried 
out  from  England,  as  well  as  with  those  wtiich  had  been 
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for  some  time  emising  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  He  signi-  chap. 
fied  his  opinion,  tbat,  even  if  it  should  be  found  practi-  ,  ^•^^- 
cable,  it  would  be  very  iinpoJitic  to  throw  any  men  into  ^^^' 
St.  Pliih"|/s  castle,  which  could  not  be  saved  without  a 
land  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  sieg^e;  therefore,  a  small 
reinforcement  would  only  add  so  many  men  to  the  num- 
"ber  which  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  ob- 
served, tbat  such  engineers  and  artillery-men  in  Gibraltar 
AB  had  been  at  Minorca,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  throw  any  number  of  men  into  St.  Philip's, 
if  the  French  had  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage 
up  to  the  sally-port  of  the  fortress;  and  with  this  opi- 
nion he  signified  the  concurrence  of  his  owu  sentiments. 
Tlie  first  part  of  this  letter  was  a  downright  impeachment 
of  the  ministry,  for  having  delayed  the  expedition,  for 
having  sent  out  ships  unfit  for  service,  and  for  having 
neglected  the  magazines  and  wharfs  at  Gibraltar.  In 
the  latter  part  be  seemed  to  prepare  them  for  the  sub- 
sequent account  of  his  misconduct  and  miscarriage.  It 
cannot  he  supposed  that  they  underwent  this  accusation 
without  appreliensiou  and  resentment ;  and  as  they  fore- 
saw the  loss  of  Minorca,  which  would  not  fail  to  excite 
a  national  clamour,  perhaps  they  now  began  to  take  mea- 
sures for  gratifying  their  resentment,  and  transferring  the 
blame  from  theraselves  to  the  person  who  had  presumed 
to  hint  a  disapprobation  of  their  conduct;  for  this  pur- 
pose they  could  not  have  found  a  fairer  opportunity  than 
Mr.  Byng'a  subsequent  behaviour  afforded. 

The  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe,  EngageaM. 
and  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  set  ^J^".|^^'"^ 
sail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  and  was  Minorca. 
Joined  off  Majorca  by  his  majesty's  ship  the  Phoenix, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Hervey,  who  confirmed 
the  intelligence  lie  had  already  received,  touching  the 
strength  and  destination  of  the  French  squadron.    When 
lie  approached  Minorca,  he  descried  the  British  colours 
still  flying  at  the  castle  of  St.  Philip's,  and  several  bomb 
batteries  playing  upon,  it  from  different  quarters  where 
the  French  banners  were  displayed.     Thus  informed,  he 
detached  three  ships  a-head,  with  Captain  Hervey,  to  re- 
connoitre the  harbour's  mouth,  and  land,  if  possible,  a 
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letter  for  General  Blakcncy,  giving  liim  to  understand 
the  fleet  was  come  to  liis  assistance.  Before  tliisattenqit 
could  be  niado,  the  French  fleet  appearing  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  wind  blowing  strung  offshore,  he  recalled 
his  ships,  and  fomied  the  line  of  battle.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of  seveu- 
teeu  ships,  thirteen  of  which  appeared  to  be  very  large, 
advanced  in  order;  but  about  seven  tacked,  with  a  view 
to  gain  the  weather-gage.  Mr.  Byng,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve that  advantage,  as  well  as  to  make  sure  of  tite  laud 
wind,  in  the  morning,  followed  their  example,  being  then 
about  five  leagues  from  Cape  Mola.  At  daylight  the 
enemy  could  not  be  descried  ;  but  two  tartanes  appearing 
close  to  the  rear  of  the  English  squadron,  they  were  im- 
mediately chased  by  signal.  One  escaped,  and  the  other 
being  taken,  was  found  to  have  on  board  two  French 
captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  about  one  hundred  private 
Boldiere,  part  of  six  hundred  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
tartanes  the  preceding  day,  to  reinforce  the  enemy's 
squadron.  This  soon  re-appearing,  the  line  of  battle  was 
formed  on  each  side,  and  about  two  o'clock  Admiral 
Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  bear  away  two  points  from 
the  wind  and  engage.  At  this  time  his  distance  from  the 
enemy  was  so  great,  that  Rear-Admiral  West,  perceiving 
it  impossible  to  comjdy  with  both  orders,  bore  away  with 
his  division  seven  points  from  the  wind,  and  closing  down 
upon  the  enemy,  attacked  them  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  the  ships  which  opjiosed  him  were  in  a  little  time 
driven  out  of  the  line.  Had  he  been  properly  sustained 
by  the  van,  in  all  probability  the  British  fleet  would  have 
obtained  a  complete  victory;  but  the  other  division  did 
not  bear  down,  and  the  enemy's  centre  keeping  that  sta- 
tion,  Rear-Admiral  West  could  not  pursue  his  advantage 
without  running  the  risk  of  seeing  bis  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  lino  entirely  cut  off.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  action,  the  Intrejiid,  in  Mr.  Byng's  division, 
was  BO  disabled  in  her  rigging,  that  she  could  not  be 
managed,  and  drove  on  the  ship  that  was  next  in  posi- 
tion; a  circumstance  which  obliged  several  others  to  throw 
all  a-back,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  for  some  time 
retarded  the  action.  Certain  it  is.  that  Mr.  Byng,  tbougli 
accommodated  with  a  noble  ship  of  ninety  guus,  made 
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little  or  no  use  of  his  artillery,  but  kept  aloof,  either 
from  au  overstrained  observance  of  discipline,  or  timidity. 
When  his  captain  exhorted  liim  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy,  he  very  coolly  replied,  tliat  be  would  avoid  the 
error  of  Admiral  Matthe^e^  who,  iu  his  engage meiit  with. 
the  French  and  Spanish  li^quadrous  offToulou,  during  the 
j>receding  war,  had  broke  the  line  by  his  owu  precipita- 
tioH,  and  exposed  himself  singly  to  a  fire  that  he  cuuld 
not  sustain.  iVIr.  Byng,  on  the  contrary,  was  determined 
against  acting,  except  with  the  line  entire;  and,  on  pre- 
tence of  rectifying  the  disorder,  which  had  happened 
among  some  of  the  ships,  hesitated  so  long,  and  kept  at 
such  a  wary  distance,  that  he  never  was  properly  engaged, 
though  he  received  some  fc^y  shots  in  his  hull-  M,  de 
la  Galissonniere  seemed  equally  averse  to  the  continuance 
of  the  battle ;  part  of  his  squadron  had  been  fairly  obliged 
to  quit  the  line;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal, 
he  did  not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  a  closer 
figlit  with  an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operations;  he, 
therefore^  took  adviintage  of  Mr.  Byng's  hesitation,  and. 
edged  away  with  an  easy  sail  to  join  his  van,  which  had 
been  discomfited.  The  English  admiral  gave  chase; 
but  the  Frencli  ships  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  np 
and  close  them  again ;  so  they  retired  at  their  leisure. 
Then  he  put  his  squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to 
keep  the  wind  of  the  enemy;  and  next  morning  they 
were  altogether  out  of  sight. 

While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at  the  dis-Aadiw- 
tauce  of  ten  leagues  from  Mabou,  he  detached  cruisers  cibi^^. 
to  look  for  some  missing  ships,  which  joined  him  accord- 
ingly, and  made  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
squadron.  The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  forty-two, 
including  Captain  Andrews,  of  the  Defiance;  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three  of 
the  capital  ships  were  so  damaged  in  their  masts,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  sea,  with  any  regard  to  their 
^fety;  a  great  number  of  the  seamen  were  ilhaud  there 
was  no  vessel  which  could  be  converted  into  an  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Byng 
called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  land  officers  were 
present.     lie  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  mucU 
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to  tbe  THob  at  Cliarinn;-cross.  They  ex[mtiate(l  upon  tlie 
insolence,  tbe  folly,  the  cowurdice,  and  misconduct  of  the 
unhappy  admiral.  They  tven  presumed  to  make  their 
sovert'ijjnin  some  measure  an  instrument  of  their  calumny, 
by  suggesting,  tliat  his  majesty  had  prognosticated  liyng-'g 
misbehaviour  from  the  contents  of  his  first  letter,  dated 
at  Gibraltar.  They  ridiculed  and  refuted  the  reasons  he 
had  given  for  returning  to  tliat  fortress^  after  his  scan- 
dalous rencounter  -with  the  Frencb  squadron;  and  in 
order  to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  implacable  resent- 
ment, they  exaggerated  the  terrible  consequences  of 
losing  Minorca,  which  must  now  be  subdued  through  his 
treachery  or  want  of  resolution.  In  a  word,  he  was  de- 
voted as  the  scapegoat  of  the  ministry,  to  whose  supine 
ncfrligence,  ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that 
important  fortress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Bj-ng's  mis- 
carriage was  thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  wliale,  in 
order  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might 
not  be  attracted  by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  mis- 
fortune. In  order  to  keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been 
kindled  against  the  admiral,  recourse  was  bad  to  the 
lowest  artifices-  Agents  were  employed  to  vilify  his  per- 
son in  all  public  places  of  vulgar  resort;  and  mobs  were 
hired  at  different  parts  of  the  capital  to  hang  and  burn 
him  in  effigy. 

The  two  officers  who  succeeded  to  the  command  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  accompanied  by  Lord  Tyrawley, 
whom  bis  majesty  had  appointed  to  supersede  General 
iFowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  that  gentleman 
ng  incurred  tbe  displeasure  of  the  ministry  for  not 
ng  understood  an  order  which  was  unintelligible. 
.By  the  same  conveyance,  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
.to  tbe  Admiralty  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Byng,  giving 
hira  notice  that  he  was  recalled.  To  this  intimation 
he  replied  in  such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  consctous- 
ness  of  having  done  his  duty,  and  a  laudable  desire 
to  vindicate  bis  own  conduct.  Hia  answer  contained  a 
further  account  of  the  engagemeut  in  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  misbehaved,  intermixed  with  some  puerile 
calculations  of  tbe  enemy's  superiority  in  weight  of  metal, 
which  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exposing  his 
character  still  more  to  ridicule  and  abuse;  and  he  was 
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■(fftln  «w  impolitic  iis  to  Imzard  certain  expressions,  vrhicl 
ii4ilc!<l  frfwli  fuel  to  the  resentment  of  his  enemies. 
OJriv;tiotiM  were  ininiedisLtely  despatched  to  Sir  Edward 
lluwki%  that  Hyng  whould  be  sent  home  in  arrest ;  and 
Utt  ordnr  to  the  sauio  puq>OBe  was  lod^^ed  at  every  port  in 
tlm  klri^dmri:  iirecnutionB  wliich,  however  unnecessary 
itt  mtimtif  the  person  nf  n  man  who  longed  ardently  to 
}n»tify  IiIm  idmnirter  hyn  puhhc  trial,  were  jet  productive 
iff  t'4inhh\rm\)\r  oflTert  in  augmenting  the  popular  odrum. 
Adriiirid  IJynx  Ininndlntoly  embarked  in  the  ship  which 
litjd  curried  out  bi»  Hucci'ssor,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Mr,  VVchI.  <«uni'r»I  Fowke,  and  severa.]  other  officers  of 
thill,  j(arri«tiii,  who  were  also  recalled,  in  consequence  of 
IjMvhiK  Miibw'i'ibed  to  tlie  result  of  the  council  of  war, 
whir'h  w<<  lnive  nit-ntionod  fvhove.  When  they  arrived 
In  ICnK'rind.  Mr.  West  mot  with  guch  a  rijacious  reception 
from  IiIn  mtiji-Nty  hn  miis  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary 
muflt;  hilt  iVI r.  Uyu)^  wftg  committed  close  prisoner  in  an 
(ifiartnh'Mt  of  (Irci'nwich  howpitnl, 

III  tlio  tnciui   time,  the  siege  of  St.  Philip's  fort  in 
!Jj'("l"[j;j,l^'Miiiijn'H  wan  jirosecuted  with  unremitting  vigour.     The 

hiritii        iiniiiiit t  of  Tnuhm,  consisting  of  the  fleet  commanded 

liy  M.dn  ht(iriliH!-onnitTe,  and  the  troops  under  the  Duke 
do  HicliulJeu,  arrived  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  at 
the  port  of  Ciudadolla.  and  that  ]>art  of  the  island  oppcv- 
site  to  Malion,  or  St,  Philip's,  and  immediately  began  to 
disembark  their  forces.  Two  days  before  they  reached 
the  island,  General  Blakeney  had,  by  a  packet-boat,  re^ 
ceived  certain  intelligence  of  their  approach,  and  be^n 
to  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  castle.  The 
fort  which  he  commanded  was  very  extensive,  surrounded 
with  numerous  redoubts,  ravelins,  and  other  outworks; 
and  provided  with  subterranean  galleries,  mines,  and  tra- 
verses, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  incredible  labour. 
Upon  the  whole,  tliis  was  one  of  the  best  fortified  places 
in  Europe,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  amnmnition,  and 
provision  ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  might  have  sustarned 
the  most  desperate  siege,  had  it  been  defended  by  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  conducted  by  able  engineers^  under  the 
eye  and  auspices  of  an  active  and  skilfiil  commander. 
All  these  advantagcB,  however,  did  not  concur  on  this 
?asioii.     The  number  of  troops  in   Minorca  did  uc 
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exceed  four  regiments,  whereas  the  nature  of  the  works 
required  at  Itsast  double  tlie  number ;  and,  even  of  tUeso, 
above  forty  officers  were  absent.  The  chief  engineer  was 
rendered  lame  by  the  gout,  aud  the  general  himself  op- 
pressed with  the  infirmitLes  of  old  age.  The  natives  of 
the  bland  might  have  been  serviceable  as  pioneers,  or 
day  labourers,  but,  from  their  hatred  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  they  were  generally  averse  to  the  English  go- 
vernment, although  they  had  lived  happily  and  grown 
wealthy  under  its  influence. 

The  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up  for  to-  Pwk»u- 
lunteersiti  the  adjacent  to^vn  of  St.  Philip's;  but  few  or  ty  g^*;^J;^1 
none  would  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  it  seems  he  Biniten^y, 
would  not  venture  to  compel  them  into  the  service.  He 
recalled  all  his  advanced  parties;  aud,  in  particular,  a 
company  posted  at  Foruelles,  where  a  small  redoubt  had 
been  i-aised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadclla,  a  post 
fortified  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  now  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  enemy  begao  to  disembark  their 
forces.  At  tlie  same  time  Major  Cunningham  was  de- 
tached with  a  party  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  break 
up  the  roads  between  that  place  and  St.  Philip's  ;  but  the 
task  of  destroying  the  roadscould  not  be  performed  in  such 
a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard  rock  which  runs  along 
the  surface  of  the  ground  through  this  whole  island; 
nor  was  there  time  to  demolish  the  town  of  St.  Philip's, 
which  stood  so  near  the  fort,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  neighbourhood.  The 
streets  served  them  for  trenches,  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  been  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  Here  they 
made  a  lodgment  close  to  the  works  ;  here  they  found 
convenient  barracks  and  quarters  of  refreshment,  masks 
for  their  batteries,  and  an  effectual  cover  for  their  mortars 
and  bombardiers.  The  general  has  been  blamed  for 
leaving  the  town  standing;  but  if  we  consider  his  un- 
certainty concerning  the  destination  of  the  French  arma- 
ment, the  odious  nature  of  such  a  precaution,  which  could 
not  fail  to  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  and  the  impossibility 
of  executing  such  a  scheme  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  he  will  be  found  excusable,  if  not  alto- 
gether blameless.  Some  houses  and  wndmills  were  actu- 
ally demolished,  so  as  to  clear  the  esplanade  and  the 
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fipproacbcs.  All  the  wine  in  the  cellars  of  St.  Philip^ 
town  was  deatroyed,  and  the  butts  were  carried  into  the 
castle,  where  they  might  sen-e  for  ^bions  and  traverses. 
Five  and  twenty  Miriorquiii  bakers  were  hired,  and  n 
large  number  of  cattle  brought  into  the  fort,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  garrison.  The  ports  wore  walled  uji,  tho 
po?ts  aasigtied,  the  sentinels  placed,  and  a.11  the  diHbreiit 
guards  appointed.  Commodore  Edgecurabe,  who  then 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Mabon,  ctose under  the  u'alls 
of  the  castle,  sailed  away  with  his  little  squadron,  con- 
eisting  of  the  Chesterfield,  Princess  Louisa,  Portland,  and 
Dolphin,  after  having  left  all  his  marines,  a  detachment 
from  Gibraltar,  the  whole  crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Dolphin's,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  the  fort,  under  the  immediate  direction  and  command 
of  Cnpt-nin  Scroop,  of  the  Dolphin,  who,  with  great 
gallantry,  offered  himself  for  this  severe  duty,  and  bravely 
signalized  himself  during  the  whole  siege.  The  French 
admiral  might  certainly  have  blocked  up  this  harbour  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  have  prevented  the  escape  of 
these  ships,  and  divers  other  rich  merchant  vessels  wliicH 
happened  then  to  be  at  JIahon  :  but  in  all  probability, 
they  purposely  allowed  them  to  abandon  the  place,  which, 
on  any  emergency  or  assault,  their  crews  and  officers 
would  have  considerably  reinforced.  The  enemy  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  great  extent  of  the  works,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  from  which  circumstances 
they  derived  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  the  place 
might  be  suddenly  taken  without  the  trouble  of  a  regular 
siege.  After  Mr.  Edgecumbe  had  sailed  for  Gibraltar, 
and  General  Blakeney  had  ordered  a  sloop  to  be  sunk 
in  the  channel  that  leads  to  the  harbour,  the  French 
squadron  made  its  appearance  at  this  part  of  the  island  ; 
but,  without  having  attempted  any  thing  against  the  fort, 
fell  to  leeward  uf  Cape  Mola,  Next  ti&y  they  came  in 
sight  again,  but  soon  bore  aw-ay,  and  never  afterwards, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege,  approached  so  near 
as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least  disturbance. 

On  tho  twenty-second  day  of  April,  the  governor  sent 
a  drummer  to  the  Frencli  geneml  with  a  letter  desiring 
to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the  island.  To  this  on 
answer  was  returned  by  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  declaring 
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lie  WEis  come  with  intention  to  roduce  the  island  under  chap. 
the  domiujun  of  bis  most  Christian  majesty,  by  way  of ,  ^^^-  . 
retaliation  for  tlie  conduct  of  liis  master,  nlio  had  seized  i7wi, 
and  detained  tlie  ships  belong;inp;  to  tliu  King  of  France 
aud  hia  sitbjeets.  If  we  may  jud^i-o  from  the  first  opera- 
tions of  this  nobleman,  he  was  but  nidiflbrcutly  provided 
witli  engineers;  for,  instead  of  heginninghisapproachoson 
the  side  of  St.  Philij/s  town,  close  by  tlic  outworks,  wliere 
lie  miglit  have  been  screened  from  tlie  fire  of  the  garrison, 
Lis  batteries  were  erected  at  Cape  Mola,  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  Iiarbonr,  where  tliey  were  more  exposed, 
their  fire  much  less  eirectual,  and  indeed  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  of  any  service.  The  fire  of  St.  Pbilip's 
was  so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well  served  on  this 
quarter,  that  in  a  little  time  the  enemy  thought  proper 
to  change  their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on  the  side 
of  St.  Pliilijrs  town,  wdiich  ouglit  to  Lave  been  the  first 
object  of  their  consideration,  especially  as  they  could  find 
little  or  tio  earth  to  fill  their  gabions,  and  open  their 
trenches  In  the  usual  form.  On  the  twelfth  of  May, 
about  nine  at  night,  they  opened  two  bomb  batteries 
near  the  place  whore  tlie  windmills  had  been  ^lestroyed  ; 
and  from  that  period  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on 
both  sides,  from  mortars  and  cannou,  the  Frcncli  con- 
tinuing to  raise  new  batteries  in  every  situation  from 
whence  they  could  annoy  the  besieged. 

Ou  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  gaiTison  ErgUsh 
were  transported  with  Joy  at  sight  of  the  British  squa- n^peaJ!^™ 
dron,  commanded  by  Admiral  Byng;  and  Air.  Boyd, 
commissary  of  tbe  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a  small 
boat,  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St,  Stephen's  Cove, 
a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  fortification,  through  a 
Bliower  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  post 
on  the  other  side,  and  actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his 
design  beingtojoin  thesquadrou;  but  tliis  being  at  a  great 
difitatice,  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
perceiving  liimself  chased  by  two  of  the  enemy's  light 
■vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same  route  to  the  garri&on, 
without  having  sustained  the  least  damage:  a  eircum- 
stancc  which  plainly  confutes  tlio  notion  of  JVfr.  Byng,  that 
it  was  impracticable  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
garrison  of  St.   Philip's.     Next  day  th&  hopes  of  the 
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been  obliged  to  surrender  pRsoners  of  war  to  bb  Britannic 

xnajestir.     Tbe  case  vas  now  much  altered  in  their  ftvotir: 

I  tbeir  H]uadrr>n  crutsefl  about;  the  inland  without  molesta- 

I  tion;  and  tbcy  dailv  received,  bj  means  of  tbeir  trans- 
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constant  supplies*  of  pro\nsioti9. 

OMMnl  ftt-      The  English  garri^^n,  however  mortified  at  finding 

^1^*^  tberaaelves  thus  abandoned,  resohed  to  acquit  them- 

Belvcft  with  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  tbe  place,  not 

-u'ltliout  some  remaining  hope  that  tbe  English  squadron 

would  be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  relief.     In  the 

mean  time,  they  sustained  and  retorted  the  enemy's  fire 

with   undaunted  resolution.      They  remounted  cannon, 

the  carriages  of  which  had  been  disabled :  they  removed 

theni  occasionally  to  places  from  whence  it  was  judged 

they  could  do   the  greatest  executiou  :   they  repaired 

brcachcRf  rcBtorod  merlona,  and  laboured  with  surprising 

ahicritj',  even  wlien  they  were  surrounded  by  the  nume- 

roiiH  ImttorifH  of  the   foe;  when  their  embrasures,  and 

cvon  tlui  pnru]K!tM,  wvre  demolished,  and  they  stood  ex- 

poNcd  not,  iiiily  lo  the  cannon  and  mortars,  but  also  to 

^^^_  tlu>  muMk^try,  whirh  fired  upon  them,  without  ceasing, 

^^^fe  from  till*  «iriih»WHot'the  houses  in  the  town  of  St.  Philip's. 

^^^B  lly  tliix  drills  tliry  wcrn  Invested  with  an  army  of  twenty 

^^^^^_^  thoiiHitiMl  niDti.  and  plicMl  incessantly  from  sixty-two  hat^ 

^^^H^ktorliig  rnniiuii,  twcnty-onu  mortars,  and  four  howitzers^ 
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besidea  tlie  small  arms :  nevertheless,  the  Insa  of  men 
■within  the  fortress  was  %'ery  inconsiderable,  the  garrison  ^ 

lleing  mostly  secured  in  the  subterranean  works,  wliicli 
were   impenetrable  to  shells  or  shot.     By  tlie  tweuty- 

,  Beventh  day  of  June  they  had  made  a  practicable  breach 

Mn  one  of  the  ravelins,  and  damag-ed  the  other  outworks 
to  sueli  a  degree,  that  they  determined  this  right  to  give 
a  general  Jissault.     Accordingly,  between  the  hours  of 

(ten  and  eleven,  they  advanced  to  the  attack  from  all 
(Quarters  on  the  la]id  side.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
detachment,  in  armed  boats*  attempted  to  force  the  liar- 
bonri  and  penetrated  into  the  creek,  called  St.  Stephen's 
Cove,  to  storm  Fort  Charles^  and  second  the  attack  npou 
Port  Marlborough,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  creek,  the 

laiiost  detached  of  all  the  ontworks.  The  enemy  advanced 
■with  great  intrepidity,  and  their  commander,  the  Duke 
■de  Richelieu,  is  said  to  have  led  them  up  to  the  works 
in  person.  Such  an  assault  could  not  hut  be  attended 
"with  great  slaughter;  they  were  mowed  down,  as  they 
api)roaclied,  with  grape-shot  and  musketry ;  and  several 
mines  were  sprung  with  great  effect,  so  that  the  glacis 
was  almost  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Never- 
theless, they  persevered  with  nncommon  resolution  ;  and 
though  repulsed  on  every  other  side,  at  length  made  a 
lodgment  rn  the  Queen's  redoubt,  which  had  been  greatly 
damageil  by  their  cannon.  Whether  their  success  in  this 
quarter  was  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  place,  or  to  the 
timidity  of  the  defender,  certain  it  is,  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  before  it  was  known  to  the  otKcers  of  the  gar- 
rison ;  for  Lieutenant-Colone!  Jeffries,  the  second  in  coxn- 
mand,  who  had  acquitted  himself  since  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  with  equal  courage,  skill,  and  activity,  in  hi& 
visitation  of  this  post,  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  taken 
by  a  file  of  French  grenadiers,  at  a  time  when  lie  never 
dreamed  they  had  made  a  lodgment.  Major  Cunning- 
ham, who  accompanied  him,  met  with  a  severer  fate, 
though  he  escaped  captivity :  he  was  run  through  the 
arm  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  piece  being  discharged  at 
the  eame  time,  shattered  the  bones  of  his  hand  in  &uch 
a  manner,  that  he  was  maimed  for  life.  In  this  shocking 
condition  he  retired  behind  a  traverse,  and  was  carried 
home  to  his  quarters.     Thus  the  governor  was  deprived 
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of  his  two  principal  assistants,  one  being-  taken^  anj  tbc 
other  disabled. 

The  enemy  having  made  themselves  masters  of  An- 
strutlier'3  and  tbc  Quecirs  redoubts,  from  which  jterhaps 
they  might  have  been  dis!odg;ed,  Imd  a  vigorous  etrort 
been  made  for  that  purpose,  before  they  bad  leisure  to 
secure  themselves,  the  Dul^o  de  Richelieu  ordered  a 
parley  to  be  beat,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury 
the  dead  and  remove  the  vronnded.  This  request  was 
granted  with  more  humanity  tlian  discretion^  inasmuch 
ns  the  enemy  took  this  opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  privately  into  the  places  where  the  lodg- 
ments bad  been  made,  and  these  penetrated  into  the 
gallery  of  the  mines  which  conimunicoteJ  with  all  the 
other  outworks.  During  this  sliort  cessation^  General 
Blakeney  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon 
the  state  of  the  fort  and  gsirrison  ;  and  the  majority  de- 
clared for  a  capitulation.  The  works  were  in  many  places 
ruined  ;  the  body  of  the  castle  was  shattered  ;  many  guns 
weredismounted,  the  embrasures  and  parapets  deniulished, 
the  pabsadoes  broke  in  pieces,  the  garrison  exhausted 
with  hard  duty  and  incessant  watching,  and  the  enemy 
]n  possession  of  the  subterranean  comnmntcations.  Be- 
sides, the  govoriior  had  received  information  from  pri- 
soners, that  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  alarmed  by  a 
report  that  the  Marslial  Duke  de  Belleisle  would  be  sent 
to  supersede  him  in  the  command,  and  for  that  reason 
would  hazard  another  desperate  assault,  which  it  was  the 
o|)iuion  of  tire  majority  the  garrison  could  not  sustain. 
These  considerations,  added  to  the  despair  of  being  re- 
lieved, induced  him  to  demand  a  capitulation.  But  this 
measure  was  not  taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  council.  Some  officers  observed,  that  the  garrison 
was  very  little  diminished,  and  still  in  good  spirits:  that 
no  breach  was  made  in  the  body  of  the  castle,  nor  a 
single  cannon  erected  to  batter  in  broach :  that  the  loss 
of  an  outwork  was  never  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
surrendering  such  a  fortress;  that  the  countei-scarp  was 
not  yet  taken,  nor,  on  account  of  the  rocky  soil,  could  be 
taken,  except  by  assault,  which  would  cost  the  enemy  a 
greater  number  than  they  had  lost  in  their  late  attempt: 
that  they  could  not  attack  the  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach. 
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before  the  counterscarp  should  be  taken,  and  even  tben 
thej  must  bave  recourse  to  galleries,  before  ibey  conUl 
pass  the  fosse,  which  vras  fiirnisbecl  witli  niiues  and  coun- 
termines; finally,  they  suggested,  that  in  jil]  probability 
the  British  squadron  would  be  reinforced,  and  eail  back 
to  their  relief;  or,  if  it  should  not  return  Jt  was  the  duty 
of  the  governor  to  defend  the  place  to  extremity,  witb- 
out  baving  any  regard  to  the  consequences.  These  re- 
marks being  overruled,  the  cbaniade  was  beat,  a  con- 
ference ensued,  and  very  honourable  conditions  were 
granted  to  the  garrison,  in  consideration  of  the  gallant 
defence  they  had  made.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
vigorous  while  it  tasted,  as  the  French  general  wa^  said 
to  bave  lost  five  tbouf«.nd  men  in  the  siege  ;  whereas  the 
loss  of  the  garrison,  which  at  first  fell  short  of  three  tbon- 
eaiid  men,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred.  The  capitula- 
tion imported,  that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  conveyed  by  sea  to 
Gibraltar.  The  French  were  put  in  possession  of  one 
gate  as  well  as  Fort  Charles  and  Marlborough  redoubt; 
but  the  English  troops  remained  in  the  other  works  till 
the  seventh  day  of  July,  when  they  embarked.  Tn  the 
mean  time  reciprocal  civilities  passed  tietween  the  com- 
manders and  officers  of  botli  nations. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner  executed, 
than  Monsieur  de  la  Galissonniero  sailed  back  to  Toulon 
with  all  the  prizes  wliieb  had  lain  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour of  Mabon,  since  the  fort  of  St.  Piiilip  was  first  in- 
vested. In  all  proijability,  the  safety  of  himself  and  his 
whole  squadron  was  owing  to  this  expeditious  retreat; 
for,  in  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  tlie  fort,  Sir 
Edward  Hawke's  fleet,  augmented  by  five  ships  of  the 
line,  which  had  been  sent  from  England,  when  the  first 
tidings  arrived  of  Minorca's  being  invadeil,  now  made  its 
appearance  off  the  island  ;  but  by  this  time  Galissonniere 
was  retired,  and  the  English  admiral  bad  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  French  colours  flying  upon  St.  Pbilip's 
castle.  What,  perhajis,  chagrined  this  gallant  officer  still 
more,  he  was  not  provided  with  frigates,  sloops,  and  small 
craft  to  cruise  round  the  island,  and  intercept  the  stipjdies 
which  were  daily  sent  to  the  enemy.  PJad  lie  reached 
Minorca  sooner,  he  might  bave  disconifited  the  French 
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squadron:  but  he  could  not  liave  raised  tlie  siege  of  St. 
Philip's,  because  tlie  Duke  de  Richelieu  had  received  bis 
reinforcements,  and  such  a  train  of  artillery  as  no  fortifi- 
cation could  loiig-withetand.  Indeed,  if  the  fcarrison  liad 
been  considera-bly  reinforced,  and  the cominunication  with 
it  opened,  by  sea,  the  defence  would  have  been  protracted, 
and  so  many  vigorous  sallies  might  have  been  made,  that 
the  assailants  would  have  had  cause  to  repent  of  their 
enterprise. 

When  the  news  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to  Ver- 
sailles by  the  Count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  had  despatched  fov  that  purpose,  the  people  of 
France  were  transported  with  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
Nothing  was  seen  but  triumphs  and  processions ;  nothing 
heard  but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  en- 
comiums upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who  was  cele- 
brated in  a  thousand  poems  and  studied  orations ;  while 
the  conduct  of  the  English  was  vilified  and  ridiculed  in 
ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing  more  argues 
the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike  nation  than  the  pride  of  such 
mean  triumph  for  an  advantage,  which,  in  more  vigorous 
times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguished  by  the  cere- 
mony of  a  Te  Detnn  Uiudamtts.  Nor  is  this  childish  ex- 
ultation, that  disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  confined  to 
the  kingdom  of  France,  Truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that 
even  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  arc  apt  to  be  elevated 
by  success  into  an  illiberal  insolence  of  self-applause  and 
contemptuous  comparison.  This  must  be  condemned,  as 
a  proof  of  unmanly  arrogance  and  absurd  self-conceit,  by 
all  those  who  coolly  reflect,  that  the  events  of  war  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  depend  upon  the  genius  or  miscon- 
duct of  one  individual  The  loss  of  Minorca  was  severely 
felt  in  England  as  a  national  disgrace;  but,  instead  of 
producing  dejection  and  despondence,  it  excited  au  uni- 
versal clamour  of  rage  and  resentment,  not  only  against 
ftlr.  Byng,  who  had  retreated  from  the  French  squadron, 
but  also  in  reproach  of  the  administration,  which  was 
taxed  with  having  neglected  the  security  of  Minorca. 
Naj*,  some  politicians  were  inflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that 
this  important  place  had  been  negatively  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that,  in  case  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  should  prosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the 
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French  king  migbt  have  some  sort  of  etjuivalent  to  re-   thap. 
store  for  the  contjuests  which  should  ho  abamloned  at  the  ^  ^'^  '  . 
peace.     This  notion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con-     !'*''• 
ceive'l   from  prejudice  and  partv,  which  now  began  to 
appear  with  the  most  acriinoiiious  as;pect,not  only  through- 
out the  united  kingdoms  in  general,  but  even  in  the  sove- 
reign's councils. 

Sir  Edward  Haivke,  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  guIIaii^ 
encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  reheving  the  English  t^^^^^^r 
garrieon  of  St.  PhiHp's,  at  least  asserted  the  empire  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  annoying  the 
commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up  their  squadron 
in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Understanding'  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  at  Leghorn  had  detained  an  English 
privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain,  on  pretence  that 
he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  detached 
two  ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on 
the  release  of  the  ship,  eflects,  creM',  and  captain ;  and 
they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  his  demand,  even 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  person  in  whose  behalf  the  admiral  thus  interposed 
was  one  Fortunatus  Wriglit,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  who, 
though  a  stranger  to  a  sea-life,  had,  in  the  last  war, 
equipped  a  privateer,  and  distinguished  himself  in  such 
a  maimer,  by  his  uncommon  vigilance  and  valour,  that^ 
if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to  his 
genius,  he  would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in 
the  annals  of  the  navy,  as  that  which  the  French  have 
bestowed  upon  their  boasted  Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and 
Thurot.  An  uncommon  exertion  of  spirit  wag  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  detained  at  this  juncture.  While  he 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  commander  of 
the  St.  George  privateer  of  Liverpool,  a  small  ship  of 
twelve  guns  and  eighty  men,  a  large  French  xebeque, 
mounted  with  sixteen  cannon,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  his  complement,  chose  her  station  in  view  of 
the  harbour,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  British  commerce. 
The  gallant  Wright  could  not  endure  this  insult:  not- 
withstanding the  enemy's  superiority  in  metal  and  num- 
ber of  men,  he  weighed  anchor,  hoisjed  his  sails,  engaged 
him  within  sight  of  the  shore,  and  after  a  very  obstinate 
dispute,  in  which  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  aljove  three- 
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score  of  the  men  belong;in^  to  the  xcbeque  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  he  obhged  them  to  sheer  off,  uiiil  returned 
to  the  harbour  in  triumph.  This  brave  corsair  would, 
no  doubt,  have  signalized  himself  by  many  other  esploitSj 
had  be  not,  in  the  sequel,  been  overtaken  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  by  a  dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foun- 
dering, he  and  all  hia  crew  jDerished, 

Sir  Edward  Hawke  having  scoured  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  insulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned  with  the 
homeward-bound  tnide  to  Gibraltar;  from  wheuce, abmit- 
the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set  sail  for  England  with 
part  of  his  squadron»  leaving  the  rest  in  that  bay  for  the 
protection  of  our  coramerce,  which,  in  those  parts, 
soon  began  to  suffer  extremely  from  French  privateers 
that  now  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean.  General 
Blakeney  had  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  at 
Portsmouth,  in  the  month  of  November^  and  been  re- 
ceived with  expressions  of  tumultuous  joy:  every  place 
through  which  lie  passed  celebrated  bis  return  with  bon- 
fires, illuminations,  boH-ringing,  and  acclamations:  every 
mouth  waa  opened  in  his  praise,  extolling  him  for  the 
gallant  defence  he  had  made  in  the  castle  of  St.  Philip. 
lu  a  word,  the  people's  veneration  for  Blakeney  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  Byng  :  the 
first  was  lifted  into  an  idol  of  admiration,  while  the  other 
sunk  into  an  object  of  reproach;  and  they  were  viewed 
at  different  ends  of  a  false  perspective,  through  the  me- 
dium of  prejudice  and  passion;  of  a  perspective  artfully 
contrived,  and  applied  by  certain  ministers  for  the  pur- 
poses of  self-interest  and  deceit.  The  sovereign  is  said 
to   have  been  influenced   by  the  prepossession   of  the 

8 1.     Mr.  Blakeney  met  with  a  gracious  reception 

from  his  majesty,  who  raised  him  to  the  rauk  of  an  Irish 
baron,  in  consideration  of  his  faithful  services;  while 
some  nialecontents  murmured  at  thi.s  mark  of  favour,  as 
an  unreasonable  sacrifice  to  popular  misapprehension. 

^MaumKs  In  the  beginning  of  tlie  year,  the  measures  taken  by 
Jj|^,,p"'^^  tlie  goverament  in  England  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
ofCi-eat  dictated  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  from  which  the 
bi-itain.  ministers  did  not  think  themiselves  secured  by  the  guard- 
I  shijes  and  cruisera  on  different  parts  of  the  ctiast,  or  the 

I  standing-  army  of"  the  kingdom,  though  reinforced  by 


nse. 


the  tiTO  bodies  of  German  auxiliaries.  A  cousiderable  chap. 
uuinber  of  new  troops  was  levied  ;  tl»e  success  in  recruit-  ^^^■ 
ing  was  not  onlj  promoted  by  tbe  landholders  through- 
out the  kingdom,  who  thought  tlieir  estates  were  at 
fitake,  and  for  that  reason  encouraged  their  dependents  to 
engage  iu  the  service;  but  also  in  a  great  measure  owing 
to  a  deirth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class  of 
labourers  to  such  distress,  that  some  insurrections  were 
raised,  and  many  enlisted  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood, which  other^rise  they  could  not  earn.  New  shijw 
of  war  were  built,  and  daily  put  in  commission;  but  it 
•was  found  impracticable  toman  thetn  without  having  re- 
course to  the  odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impressing 
sailors,  which  must  always  be  a  reproach  to  every  free 
people.  Notwithstanding  large  bounties  granted  by  the 
government  to  volunteers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay 
an  embargo  upon  all  shipping,  and  impress  all  the  sea- 
men that  could  be  found,  without  any  regard  to  former 
protections:  so  that  all  the  merchant  ships  were  stripped 
of  their  hands,  and  foreign  commerce  for  some  time 
wholly  suspended.  Nay,  the  expedient  of  compelling 
men  into  the  service  was  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
oppression ;  for  rewards  were  publicly  otfured  to  those 
who  should  discover  where  any  seamen  lay  concealed :  so 
that  those  unhappy  people  were  iu  some  respects  treated 
like  felons,  dragged  from  their  families  and  connexions 
to  confinement,  mutilation,  and  death,  and  totally  cut  off 
from  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which,  perhaps,  at  the 
expense  of  their  lives,  their  own  arms  had  helped  to  pro- 
serve,  in  favour  of  their  ungrateful  country  ^ 

About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  threegcore  frigates  Piwiwim- 
wore  already  equipped,  and  considerable  bodies  of  land  ^'°"" 
forces  assembled,  when,  on  tbe  third  day  of  February, 
a  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  hostile  attempt 
to  land"  upon  tbe  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  immediately  to 

■>  At  this  juncture,  n  nmnbcr  of  public-spirilifd  merchmiLg  of  tfaa  city  «t  Lon- 
don, Mid  othem,  ffirraed  tliems*ives  into  a  very  Inuiliilili.'  JisRociftriyii,  ueiUt  t1|o 
luttne  of  the  Mwtne  Sork-ty,  and  cuniributc*!  c«ii»idersl>le  fiuirift  uf  nionoy  f^r 
equi[>pinR  Hiieh  orplians,  frie'nillesn,  nnd  furlom  1mij-h,  iw  wun?  wiJliiii;;  to  cnpigo  in 
thf  aervite  of  tlio  navy.  In  runwiufiiep  of  this.  c:(.celteut  plan,  «liidi  wns  exi^'uled 
Willi  cijujil  aejkl  and  dimrclion,  many  tliouBSiniH  wera  rescued  rrotn  miiery,  nnd 
rendered  useful  mcmbera  of  Ihat  ft»ii-ty,  of  wliifli  thjiy  niiut  haTe  Iwea  tljo  bano 
viil  repruoch,  witti'OiiL  this  bunuina  mlerpoution. 
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importing,  that  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  the 
usurpations  and  encroachments  made  upon  the  British  . 
territories  in  America  Imd  hcen  notorious;  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  representations  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  com]iIained  of  these  repeated 
acts  of  violence,  and  demanded  satisfaction  ;  hut  notwith- 
standing the  rejjcated  assurances  ^ivcn  hy  the  Frencli 
king,  that  every  thing  should  he  settled  agreeably  to  the 
treaties  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  ]>arti- 
eularly  that  tlie  evacuation  of  the  four  neutral  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  should  be  effected,  the  exeeiitlon  of 
these  assurances,  and  of  the  treaties  on  which  tliey  were 
founded,  liad  been  evaded  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences: that  the  unjustifiable  practices  of  the  French 
governors,  and  officers  acting  under  their  authority,  were 
fitill  continuetljUntil  they  broke  out  in  open  acts  of  bostility 
in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four; 
when,  in  time  of  profound  peaect  without  anv  declaration 
of  war,  without  any  previous  notice  given,  or  application 
made,  a  body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  an  officer 
hearing  the  French  king's  commission,  attacked   in  a 
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cntirt  ai^reed  to  the  0(!anntiiin  of  LoHtilJli^e,  finil  the  diacuasion  of  the  dEsputee  by 
llie  miuifitera  of  tliu  t»-n  crowns,  on  coniliuiiD  llmt  all  tho  |io«iM')wiiii]i>  ii>  Ami-ncA 
hIioiiIU  he  [irevii'Uslj'  put  i|i  lb«  situation  prcRcribod  by  the  trenly  of  Utrc'cht,  coo- 
fivmieil  by  that  of  Aix- t»-Ch»pelle.  The  French  miiibiry,  uwtfud  of  cumpljHng 
with  cliis  (^uuililion,  pru-iljce^l  nti  evAsive  dr&fl  fit  a  pi'trliiuiiiary  <'i'iiventiuii,  imi-iI 
tliLn  wnH  cinswercil  by  a  cininfcr  propniml.  At  length  the  niiibagaador  of  Kmnco 
Ji'ttiaiiUHd,  us  prelim  I  [ia.ry  c'^QilitioDB,  ibat  GrcftC  Brllaiii  woulJ  r<.'DfiLiii(.'L'  all  (.■laim 
Itj  the  soiitli  lyojiBl  uf  ih-e  rivtT  St.  LiwivncL',  and  lb*  lutes  iliat  JiBclinrgo  iIiotu- 
mN«8  inUt  llmt  river  ;  ce.te  ta  the  Fwiteh  twenty  IcjistieH  of  country  lying  ninng 
the  boy  of  Fiiitdy,  ukiicli  tliyidua  Aiaidia,or  Nova'StOtift;  ftnd  all  the  landbiftwetM 
the  rivers  Ohio  and  Oiinbnclie.  A  iiicniorial  was  natnvardB  prenclitcrl  ult  the 
enmc  BiiUjcict,  jii>cEu(lin(r  the  nflhir  of  ibc  nciirnLl  inliLndit  in  tlio  Wipst  Indii?^  ;  but 
thi«  WBS  amply  n-fnttd  lu  anullitr  piece,  in  wliiuU  the  Itritish  miLiistry  ubeervcd, 
tlifvt  even  nt  tlic  vtrj  npeiiitig  of  Ihe  comini85ii'n  esiablitiUeJ  bI  Pnrip,  fur  icrmi- 
nating  Amic&bly  ihc  disjiiLtoH  in  Nurih  Amtrioi,  the  Frvneh  invadt^d  Nova  SeMin, 
en.'i:tu'il  llir<.>D  fortH  in  tht!  hcurt  uf  tlist  pruvince,  and  would  Iiave  destroyed  the 
Sagliah  ijQttlGDiontfi  n(  HalifEIK,  hn<t  thi-'y  ortt  Li^^n  prevrntod  :  thnl  tihe  like  htj«- 
tiliiies  were  coinmitttil  upmi  bis  Britannio  mEJeily*B  eulijecla  on  ibe  Ohio  and 
iDlliliu  lalitti,  where  Ihe  govLTnutB  apfHiJUlcd  lij  tlie  Fninch  king,  without  any 
■hadow  of  right,  jiruhibitcd  the  Eajrliali  rrom  trading;  sfizt-d  Ihcir  IrndcrB  by 
furce,  nnil  aont  ch^m  prinoners  to  France  ;  invnd^d  ihe  ti-rrittirifB  of  Virgiiiift, 
nttBfkcil  a.  furt  that  tovvretl  its  fronlitr,  and,  to  sutnuj  their  usiirpntitioB,  c-reeitHJ, 
wiih  am  armed  force,  a  chnin  (if  fiifts  nn  lh«  IftndB  n-hiich  ihry  hnd  invaded  :  ibnl 
hit)  IJriCnrinLc  niajesty  hnd  complaJned  of  IbcKe  hnttililit-a  tu  tliee»ian<ir  Vcnkilles, 
hot  Hilhiiiit  fiftvt  ;.  MI  thut  bi>  foaiiJ  liiriiBcIf  uMiqtil  ta  j>rovid<;  for  tbe  ecruiit;  of 
his  i^ubjcclti ;  nnd  ns  th«  encrwielinipii ta  made  by  Franco  ■"■■ere  hoatite,  it  conlJ 
never  bu  rnilawfii],  or  irrecetidlabli!  n  iih  the  Rasnrance  <>i  his  jimJL'siy'B  p(>accj(hle 
diflpnejtiim^  to  rt-ficl  an  atgreasor  ;  iinJ  llmt  ibo  snUie  nintivc.s  of  ecll-dt'fcnct-  had 
forced  bim  to  seine  Iha  French  ehipBnnd  BailorH,  in  order  to  deprive  timt  ciUti  uf 
tile  means  of  maUlDg  nn  iuvaHJon,  with  whitdi  ihcir  niioistcra  In  nJl  the  courta  of 
Buropi'  hud  mviuccd  Eughuit!. 
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'.   liotUIti  rtianmi*.  Atiil  took  |iot»eMk>nof  >n 

'^  tliu  rtvvr  Dliiu.  jrt  Nurlli  America:  Ui«t  ^reat  aamd 

'     itiNiiiHitH  v^cri-  |tri'|iiirrt|  in  tlic  ports  of  Frtmoe,  iMd  a 

voiiHi<lt<niltlr  \ii>i\y  III'  I'Vriii'h  tro<i[)$  emb«fk«d  ftrtite 

t country  :  tli»t  ultltniigh  the*  Krencb  ambMndor 
liuck  to  l''.ii^ljijt<l  vviih  H|HTi<)im  profeanoMof  a 
(UiCOIIItlloillitit    lIltWM    ililliTrlirrH,    it    8p[ 
iatigu  wihii  only  to  m ukI  i^uin  time  for  the 
of  tTit'Uo  mipplii^N  nixl  reiiitorecmenta,  wbicb  Uter 
vould  htMMtrt'  tlm  Hiijj<'rii»ril)'  uf  llif  Krcncb  forces ai 
rlca,  and  cnaliU!  iluMn  tu  <'an7  thoir  ambttkxta  and  ap- 
prOKsivo  prMjiiclH  into  (rxwrntiori:  tlmt  in  conseqaenee  «l 
tlio  juMt  ami  nt'cofidory  nu'iLHure«  taken  bv  the  Kji^«f 
Greiit  Ilritiiin  t'ur  t'nfvi^iiliri^f  the  Ruccees  of  ^icb  a  dan- 
gerous doHigii,  tlii^  I'Vriicli  atnljo^Hidor  w-aa  immediatch 
recalled  from  Kn^liiiid,  tliu  furtificntioiie  of  Dunkirk  -wen 
enlarged,  great  hudii-n  ol*  troojm  marohed  down   to  the 
a^rcoaetsof  FniiK'c,  uihI  tlu5  Hn  tMi  dominions  threatened 
with  an  tnvasioii :  tliui  tliou^ii  thu  King  of  England,  in 
order  to  frustrate  tmclt  ihtiMilions,  bad  given  orders  fw 
seizing  at  Kca  tho  ships  of  ttm  l-'n-rifili  king  and  his  ^uhjects, 
yet  he  had  bitbortu  cniiliMitrd  liiniscif  with   detaining 
those  ships  which  liad  lioen  takeoj  and  preserving  their 
cargoes  entire,  without  proceeding  to  confiscatioin  ;   but 
it  Ifcing  at  last  evident,   from   tlio  hostile  invasion  of 
Minorca,  that  the  court  of  VorwiiJIes  was  determined  to 
reject  all  ]>roposal8  of  aceonnnodiition,  and  carry  on  the 
vi'iir  with  tlie  utmost  violence,  hi»  llritannic  majesty- could 
'lo  longer,  eonstatently  with  tbo  honour  of  bis  crowii»  and 
fbc  welfare  of  bis  &ubjeet8,  remain  within  those  bonnds 
which  from  a  desire  of  peace  he  had  hititerto  observed. 
A  denunciation  of  war  followed  in  the  usnal  form,  and 
was  eonchided  with  an  assurance,  that  all  the   French 
«'il)jectH  residing  iu  Great  Jiritain  and  Ireland,  who  should 
dtinoaii  thoniBelves  dutifnily  to  tbe  government,  might 
depend  upon  its  protection,  and  be  safe  in  their  persons 
and  cliL-ets. 

'"     .  ''  '(inning  of  June  the  French  king  declared 

V^  "'   against  bis  Britannic  majesty,  and  bis 

I  couched  ill  terms  of  uncommon  asperitv 
iw  a  sbfldo  over  the  beginning  of  hos 
raorica,  referring  to  a  memorial  wh 
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liad  been  delivered  to  the  seyeral  courts  of  Europe,  con- 
taining a.  suiiiinary  of  those  facts  which  related  to  the 
)resent  war,  and  the  negotiations  by  which  it  had  been 
;ded.     He  insisted  on  the  attack  made  by  the  King 
'England,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions  iu  North  America; 
and  afterwards  hy  the  English  navy  on  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  the  French  suhjects,  in  contempt  of 
the  hiw  of  nations,  and  direct  violation  of  treaties.     He 
complained,  that  the  French  soldiere  and  sailors  under- 
^  went  the  hai-shest  treatment  in  the  British  islea,  exceed- 
Hing  those  bounda  which  are  prescribed  to  tbe  most  rigor- 
"  ouw  rights  of  war,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  common 
humanity.    He  afhrmed.  that  while  the  Englit^h  ministry, 
under  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  im]x>sGd  upon  tha 
French  ambassador  with  false  protestations,  ordcns  dia- 
metrically opposite   to  these  deceitful  assurances  of  a 
speedy  accommodation  were  actually  carrying  into  exe- 
cution in  North  America  :  that  while  the  court  of  Lon- 
^  don  employed  every  caballing  art,  and  squandered  away 

■  the  sub&idieH  of  England,  to  instigate  other  powers  against 
France^  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  even  ask  of 

•  these  powers  the  succours  which  guarantees  and  defen- 
sive treaties  authorized  him  to  demand,  but  recom- 
mended to  them  such  measures  only  as  tended  to  their 
I  own  peace  and  security ;  that  while  the  English  navy, 
by  the  most  odious  violences,  and  sometimes  by  the  vilest 
artifices,  made  captures  of  French  vessels,  navigating  in 
full  security  under  the  safeguard  of  public  faith,  his  most 
Christian  majesty  released  an  English  frigate  taken  by  a 
French  squadron  ;  and  British  vessels  traded  to  the  ports 
of  France  without  molestation:  that  the  striking  coo- 

■  trast  formed  by  these  difTerent  methods  of  proceeding 
would  convince  all  Europe,  that  ono  court  was  guided 
by  motives  of  jealousy,  ambition,  and  avarice,  and  that 

■  the  conduct  of  the  other  was  founded  on  principles  of 
H  honour,  justice,  and  moderation  :  that  the  vague  imputa- 
Htions  contained  in  the  King  of  England's  declaration  had 
B  in  reality  no  foundation  ;  and  the  very  manner  in  which 

they  were  set  forth  would  prove  their  futility  and  fatse- 

tbood :  that  the  mention  made  of  the  works  at  Dunkirk, 
Bud  the  troops  assembled  on  the  coiists  of  the  ocean,  im- 
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Ion,  contatniug^  strong  Lints  to  tlie  disadvantage  of  the 
iniatry.  They  expressed  their  apprehension  t!iat  the  _ 
of  the  important  fortress  of  St.  Philip  and  island  of  '38«. 
Minorca,  possessions  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
comnierce  and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  without 
any  attempt  by  timely  and  efteetual  succours  to  prevent 
or  defeat  an  attackj  after  such  early  notice  of  the  enemy's 
intentions,  and  when  his  majesty's  navy  was  so  evidently 
superior  to  theirs,  would  he  an  indelible  reproacli  on  the 
bonour  of  the  British  nation.  Tliey  expatiated  upon  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  the  British  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica wore  exposed,  by  the  mismanagement  and  delays 
which  had  attended  the  defence  of  those  invaluable  colo- 
nics, the  ohject  of  the  present  war,  tlie  principal  source 
of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  these  kingdoms.  They 
lamented  the  want  of  a  constitutional  well-regulated 
militia,  the  most  natural  and  certain  defence  against  all 
invaders  whatsoever.  They  signified  their  hope,  that  the 
authors  of  the  late  losses  and  disappointments  would  he 
detected,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment:  that  his 
majesty's  known  intentions  of  protecting  and  defending 
his  subjects  in  their  rights  and  possessions  might  be  faith- 
fully and  vigorously  carried  into  execution  ;  and  the  large 
Bupplie8sonecessarilydemauded,and  80  cheerfully  gran  ted, 
might  be  religiously  applied  to  the  defence  of  these  king- 
doms, their  colonies,  and  their  commerce,  as  well  as  to 
the  annoyance  of  their  inveterate  and  perfidious  enemies, 
the  only  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  and  honour- 
able peace.  In  answer  to  this  address,  the  king  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  fail  to  do  justice  upon  any  per- 
sons who  should  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  him 
and  their  country ;  to  enforce  obedience  and  discipline 
in  bis  fleets  and  armies;  and  to  support  the  authority 
and  respect  due  to  his  government.  Remonstrances  of 
the  same  kind  were  |)resented  by  different  counties  and 
corporations ;  and  the  populace  clamoured  aloud  for  in- 
quiry and  justice. 

The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multitude  waSTriniof 
the  unfortunate  General  Fowke,  who  had  been  deputy-  p^^^T' 
governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  behaved  with  remarkable  con- 
duct and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  that  import;int  office 

till  that,  narind    ttrhon  lio  foil  iinHAr  tbn  fiianlpaaiiiw  t\f  tKc-. 
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government.  He  was  now  brought  to  trial  before  n  board 
of  genera!  officers,  and  accused  of  baving  disyheyed  the 
orders  be  bad  received  from  the  secretary  at  war,  in  tlirec 
successive  letters',  touching  the  relief  of  Minorca.  Mr. 
Ftiwke  alleged  in  his  o^vIl  defence,  that  the  orders  were 
confused  and  contradictory,  and  implied  a  discretionary 
power :  that  the  whole  number  of  bis  garrison  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  after  be  had  spared 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  the  ships  commanded  by 
Mr.  Edgecumbe  :  that  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  garrison 
requiring  eight  hundred  men,  the  whole  number  was  not 
sufficient  for  three  reliefs:  that,  if  be  bad  detached  a 
battalion  on  board  the  fleet,  be  should  not  have  bad  above 


*  To  iMKl.'Qat.  Powke,  or,  im  hi*  abttnoe,  to  ihi  oomtnapder-in-eliie/  in  Ail  mofOtj^g 
gariwi'  9l  OViraltar. 

Sib,  War-t^iix,  ManA  81, 1766. 

I  am  conLfnkndi^d  to  nc^jUDint  j'oii,  tltnt  it  is  liip  rrmjunly'a  pl^BBure  thai  joti  tv- 
eeive  into  voui*  gnrrlKun  LorJ  Robert  Bi!rtic>'a  r(>giiiient,  to  do  duty  th^re  -  and  in 
C*S9  J'OU  efioulil:  apgirrhiead  lliat  die-  Froii^^h  iiltond  to  make  any  stti^nipt  upuD  hl4 
ixiBjesty'd  iiktid  of  Minortra,  it  is  his  mnjeBty'fl  pleasure,  ibat  3-ou  mnke  a  lieuch- 
Biettt  oul  of  the  tnwps  in  your  j^nrrifwii  ckiiisJ  Iu  &  bAttalwiii,  to  be  iKnitmanded  bj 
IL  lioutcDiuit-colrmel  and  niajiir ;  bucIi  liiT'utcDnnt^CDluiii'l  knil  niajur  to  lie  tlic 
eldeet  in  j'our  garrbon,  to  be  put  on  lioard  iLie  floeC  for  thu  rcliiT  of  MLnarea,  ■& 
the  >dti]ini)  ahall  thiol;  expedient,  wbo  is  to  carry  (hem  lo  the  said  iaJaiid. 

I  am, 

Yoor  humble  aervAnt,         B, 

Tu  Lietit.-Gm,  Fovke,  or,  in  iii  ai/ttnet,  tO'  Uu  wminanifrr-ini'CAwr'al  Gihrfdtnr. 

Siu,  War-o^,  March  2fl,  I7S6. 

I  nin  c-nmrnSiiidt'd  to  acquaiut  you,  ih^t  it  is  his  'niitJoet^''s  plL-d^iuVy  in  caoc  tLe 
isliund  of  MilifirCA  iiliould  be  in  Bli^  likcliliood  of  b<-in^  nltackfil,  Cimt  von  nikke  a 
detachment  froru  the  troopH  ld  your  jpuriBoii  pi\\m\  to  a  batliLlion,  ccimmand;ed  by 
A  liputi<nant-col[ini^l  and  major,  fop  the  roliof  gf  thfll  pUL-e,  to  lie  putun  LiMirU  tile 
fleet,  at  tho  dlBpoflition  of  the  aJiniriU  ;  euch  ticuCcnant-ccl^Qcl  and  mnjar  10  tie 
the  t\'ittA  it]  your  gnffiBon. 

To  lAfiti.-Gtn.  favtg,  or,  in  ^iji  abtenM,  to  &ie  vmiiaid'r'iH^i*f  it  Aw  iitajeity§ 
^rriwN  aC  GOraUar, 

&111,  War-o^c*,  April  I,  1758. 

It  \a  Eiia  innjeaty's  plenflniv,  that  j'ou  receive  into  your  gnrriiion  the  wcimitD &n4 
thildren  liolocspug  to  Lord  Ilohert  I)L'rti(!'H  reginicnt, 

Ts  Ziicul.-6ra.  Foitke,  or  Ae  eomuanKier-in^i/fat  Gihrtillnr. 

Sia,  War^'jIU-f,  Jtfay  12, 1758- 

I  wrote  loyou  byfieneml  SlewsWI :  if  that  order  is  not  comiilicd  with,  then  jfla 
are  now  to  make  »  d«(acliinenl,  of  seven  hundred  men  titit  of  youv  own  regiment 
And  GuiHi.''8  ;  anil  aluu  miother  det(ic:hm<?nt  out  of  rulldiicy's  and  Pruimure'i  regi. 
mentft,  ntid  ecnd  tlltni  on  hoaiA  thi?  Heet  for  the  rt-hof  nf  M«hnn,  But  if  th&t 
firdtr  IknB  btieu  coniphed  willi,  then  yiju  are  IP-  niAko  onk  one  dfta'Chin'ent  of  seven 
hundred  men,  to  h*  wmiimnilcd  by  auutlicr  Jieulciiiuit-coluhi-l  niid  mflji*j  and  la 
■end  it,  (o  Mahon  ;  and  yoil  are  a!»i  tn  detlliu  &I1  nuch  empty  vcM«la  aa  aliall  «una 
iolo  your  liarlKIUI",  and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  any  further  trajiajjorution  of 
traopB,  I  have  hIbo  liia  royal  highness  the  Dnbe  of  Cumlifrliknd'a  cniiiman<l»,  to 
AtAto  tlint  you  will  keep  'y^'"'"  garrie'iu  ai  alert  w  poasihlc  during  this  crili«il 
time,  and  give  bkcIi  oihtr  naHiHtniiec  jia  nifcj  he  tn  your  i^ontsr  for  thy  nilief  of 
Minoiva  i  iiikini^  CKW,  hnwover,  not  to  falij|ruo  or  endanger  yuur  own  giuriKm. 
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two  reliufa,  at  a  time  when  he  believed  tlie  place  wan  jn  chap. 
rlangcr  of  being;  attacked,  for  good  reasons,  which  lie  did  .  ^^^-  . 
not  think  liiniself  at  liberty  to  mention;  tUat  his  orders  i?^*- 
being  doubtful,  lie  held  a  council  of  war,  which  was  of 
opinion,  that  as  undoubted  iutellig^nce  was  received  of 
tlie  French  army's  being  landed  at  Minorca,  to  the  Tium- 
ber  of  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men,  and 
that  a  French  squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed  ofT 
the  harboufj  the  sending  a  detachment  equal  tu  a  bat- 
talion from  Gihmltar  would  he  an  ineflectual  supply  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  place,  and  a  weakening  of  the  garrison 
from  which  they  must  be  sent.  He  observed,  that  sup- 
posing the  orders  to  have  been  positivcj  and  seven  hun- 
dred men  detached  to  Minorca,  the  number  remaining 
at  Gibraltar  wouhl  not  have  exceeded  one  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six :  a  deduction  of  seven  hundred 
more,  according  to  the  order  of  May  the  twelfth,  would 
have  left  a  remainder  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  : 
that  the  men  daily  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  including 
artificers  and  labourers  in  the  king's  works,  anionuted  to 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine;  so  that  if  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  orders  as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have 
liad  more  than  seventeen  men  over  and  ahove  the  num- 
ber necessary  for  the  daily  work  of  the  garrison :  thus 
the  important  fortreaa  of  Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical 
conjunctura,  have  been  left  almost  naked  and  defence- 
less to  the  attempts  of  the  enemy ;  and  liad  those  de- 
tachments been  actually  sent  abroad,  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  they  could  not  have  been  landed  on  the 
islaud  of  Minorca.  Tlie  order  transmitted  to  General 
Fowke  to  detain  all  empty  vessels,  for  a  further  trans- 
portation of  troops,  seems  to  have  been  superftuous;  for 
it  can  hardly  he  sup]iosed  be  could  have  occasion  for 
them,  unless  to  embark  the  whole  garrison  and  abandon 
the  place.  It  seems  likewise  to  have  been  unnecessary 
to  exhort  the  general  to  keep  his  garrison  as  alert  as 
po^ible,  during  that  critical  time;  inasmuch  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  men  to  have  enjoyed  the 
least  repose  or  intermission  of  duty,  had  the  orders  been 
punctually  and  literally  obeyed.  What  other  assistance 
it  might  have  been  in  the  governor's  f)ower  to  give  for 
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fatijpiiing  his  garriBoiij  while  there  was  an  impossibiliCv  of 
relieving  tlie  (^uarils^  Jt  is  not  easy  to  coiiipreheud.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  when  the  trial  was  finished,  and  the  ques- 
tion put  to  acquit  or  suspend  for  one  year,  the  court  was 
equal[y  divided  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  casting  vote  Iseing 
vested  in  the  president,  he  threw  it  into  the  scale  flgstiu^t 
the  prisoner,  whom  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  Jigmiss  from 
his  service. 

The  espectation  of  the  public  was  now  eagerly  turned 
towards  America,,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  scene  of  our 
military  operations.  On  the  twenty-fiftli  day  of  June, 
Mr.  Abercronibie  arrived  at  Albany,  the  frontier  of  New 
York,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there 
assembled,  consisting  of  two  regiments  which  had  served 
under  Bracldock,  two  battalions  raised  in  America,  two 
regiments  now  transported  from  England,  four  indepen- 
dent companies  which  liad  been  many  joars  maintained 
in  New  York,  the  New  Jersey  rcgimeut,  four  conijiauies 
levied  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  body  of  provincial  forces 
raised  by  the  government  of  New  England.  Those  to 
the  southward,  including  Pennsylvania,  INIaryland,  and 
Virginia,  had  not  yet  deteraiined  on  any  regular  plan  of 
operation,  and  were  moreover  hard  pressed  in  defending 
tlietr  western  frontiers  from  the  French  and  Indians,  wh(^ 
in  skulking  parties,  made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their 
unguarded  settlements,  burning,  plundering,  and  mas-^' 
sacring  with  the  most  savage  inhumanity.  As  for  South 
Carolina,  the  proportion  of  negro  slaves  to  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  was  so  great  in  that  colony,  that  the 
government  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  safety  of 
the  province,  spare  any  reinforcement  for  the  general  en- 
terprise. The  plan  of  this  undertaking  had  been  settled 
in  the  preceding  year  in  a  council  of  war,  held  at  New 
York.  There  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Niagara,  situated  between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Eriej 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  conmiunication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana,  and  prevent  the  French  from  supporting 
their  new  fortresses  on  the  Ohio;  to  reduce  Tieonderoga, 
and  Ciown  Point,  so  that  the  frontier  of  New  York  might 
be  delivered  from  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  Great 
Britain  become  master  of  the  lake  Champlaiu,  over  which 
the  forces  mfght  bo  transjKjrted  in  any  future  atteinjjt: 
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to  liesiege  fort  Du  Quesnc,  upon  the  Ohio;  and  to  de- 
tacli  a  body  of  troops  hy  the  river  Kenuebec,  to  alanu 
the  capital  of  Canatla.  This  plan  was  too  extensive  for 
the  number  of  troops  wliidi  had  been  preiiared ;  the 
scayon  was  too  far  advanced  before  the  regiuients  arrived 
from  England,  the  different  colonies  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  and  ]Mr.  Abercrombie  postponed  the  execution 
of  any  important  scheme  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun, 
who  was  daily  expected.  The  reasons  that  delayed  the 
reinforcement,  and  detained  his  lordship  so  long^  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain ;  though  we  may  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  many  fair  opportunities  have  been  lost  by 
the  neglect  and  procrastination  of  an  English  ministry. 
Certain  it  is,  the  unaccountable  delay  of  this  armauieut 
rendered  it  useless  for  a  whole  year,  afforded  time  and 
leisure  to  the  enenty  to  take  their  precautions  against 
any  subsequent  attack^and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  proceed 
unmolested  in  distressing  the  Bntish  settlements.  Even 
before  this  period,  they  had  attacked  and  reduced  a 
small  post  in  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  occupied  by 
twenty-five  Englishmen,  who  were  cruelly  butchered  to 
a  man,  iu  the  mids^t  of  those  Indians  whom  Great  Britain 
had  long  numbered  among  her  allies. 

Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and  stores  for 
the  garrison  of  Oswego  would  in  a  little  time  set  out  for 
Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  batteaux  up  the  river 
Onondago,  they  formed  an  ambuscade  among  the  woods 
and  thickets  on  the  north  side  of  that  river;  but  under- 
standing the  convoy  had  passed  before  they  reached  the 
place,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment. Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  and  valour  of  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  expected 
such  an  attempt,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly. 
On  the  third  day  of  July,  while  he  stemmed  the  stream 
of  the  river,  with  his  batteaux  formed  into  three  divisions, 
they  Were  saluted  with  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a  gene- 
ral discharge  of  musketry  from  the  north  sliore.  Brad- 
street  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  witli  a  few  of  the  foremost  took  possession 
of  a  small  island,  where  he  was  foithwith  attacked  by  a 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for  that 
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purpose  ;  but  these  wore  soon  repulsed.  Another  tx)Jy 
Laving  passeil  a  mile  hig-bor,  he  advanced  to  tbem  at  the 
bead  of  two  hundred  nien,  and  fcU  upon  tbem,  sword  in 
band,  with  such  vigour,  that  many  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  driven  into  the  river  with  such  precipi- 
tation, that  a  considerable  number  of  them  wore  drowned, 
Iliiviiig  received  iiiforination  that  a  third  body  of  them 
had  i>as9ed  at  a  ford  still  higher,  be  niarcbed  thither  with- 
out hesitation,  and  pursued  them  to  the  other  side,,  where 
they  Mere  entirely  routed  and  dispersed.  In  this  action, 
which  lasted  near  three  hours,  al>ont  seventy  uf  tlie  bat- 
tcaux-men  were  killed  or  wounded ;  but  the  enemy  lost 
double  the  number  killed,  and  above  seventy  taken 
prisoners.  In  all  probability  the  whoie  detacbruent  of 
the  French,  amourtting  to  seven  hundred  men,  would 
liave  been  cut  off,  liad  not  a  heavy  rain  interposed,  and 
disabled  Colonel  Bradstrect  from  following-  his  blow ; 
for  that  same  nig-bt  he  was  joined  by  Captain  Pattcti 
with  his  grenadiers,  in  bis  march  from  Oneida  to  Oswogo, 
and  next  morning  reinforced  with  two  hundred  men, 
detached  to  his  assistance  from  the  garrison  of  Oswego; 
but  by  this  time  the  rivulets  were  so  swelled  by  the  rain, 
that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy 
tiirongh  the  woods  and  tbiclicts.  Patten  and  his  grena- 
diers accompanied  the  detachment  to  Oswego,  while 
Bi-adBtrect  pursued  bis  voyage  to  Schenectady,  from 
whenc'i!  be  repaired  to  Albany,  and  communicated  to 
filcneral  Alwrcrombie  the  intelligence  he  bad  received 
from  the  prisonere,  that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were 
c'licnrnpcd  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  pro- 
vldi'd  with  artillery,  and  all  other  implements  to  besiege 
lliu  fort  of  Oswego. 

In  consequence  of  this  information,  Jlajor-General 
Webb  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march 
■  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that  garrison:  but, 
beforu  they  could  be  provided  with  necessaries,  the  Earl 
of  Loudoun  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  at  Albany,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July.  Tlie  army  at  this  time  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  regular  troops  to  the  number  of 
two  thau|H^nx  hundred,  altnnt  sevc-n  thousand  pro- 
vineials,,^^^%S  to  bo  in  readiness  to  ntarch  from  fort 
Williat  indcr  the  command  of  General  Winslow, 
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over  and  above  a  considerable  number  of  batteaus-men 
Albany  and  Sclienectady.  The  garrison  at  Oswego 
lounted  to  fourteen  hundred  soldiers,  besides  tbree 
hundred  workmen  and  sailors,  either  in  the  fort,  or  posted 
in  small  parties  between  the  fort  and  [daoe  called  Bur- 
net's Field,  to  secure  a  safe  passage  through  the  country 
of  the  Six  Nations,  upon  whose  friendship  there  was  no 
longfer  any  reliance.  By  the  best  accounts  received  of 
the  enemy's  force,  thej  had  about  three  thousand  men 
Rt  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  upon  the  lake  Cham- 
lain;  but  their  chief  strength  was  collected  \ipon  the 
Its  of  the  lake  Ontario,  where  their  purfjose  undoubt- 
edly was  to  reduce  the  English  fort  at  Oswego,  The 
immediate  object,  therefore,  of  Lord  Loudoun's  attention 
was  the  relief  of  this  place;  but  hig  design  was  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  the  province  of  New  York,  and  other 
northern  governments,  who  were  much  more  intent  upon 
the  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  and  the  security  of  their 
own  frontiers,  which  they  apprehended  wag  connected 
with  this  conquest.  They  insisted  upon  Winslow's.  being 
joined  by  some  regiments  of  regular  troops  before  he 
should  march  against  this  fortress ;  and  stipulated  that 
a  body  of  reserve  should  be  detained  at  Albany,  for  the 
defence  of  that  frontier,  in  case  Winslow  should  fail  in 
his  enterprise,  and  be  defeated.  At  length  they  agreed, 
that  the  regiment  which  Mr.  Abercrombie  had  destined 
for  that  purpose  should  be  detached  for  the  relief  of 
Oswego ;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of  August,  Major-Gene- 
ral  Webb  began  his  march  with  it  from  Albany;  but  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Carrying-plaee,  between  the  Mohock's 
river  and  Wood's  creek,  he  received  the  disagreeable 
news  that  Oswego  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made 
prisoners  of  war.  Mr.  Webb,  apprehending  himself  in 
danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  besieging  amiy,  began 
immediately  to  render  the  creek  impassable,  even  to 
canoes,  by  felling  trees,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
stream ;  while  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  bis  numbers,  and 
apprehensive  of  a  like  visitation  from  him,  took  the  very 
same  method  of  preventing  bis  approach  :  in  consequence 
of  this  apprehension,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  unmo- 
lested. 

The  loss  of  the  two  small   forts,  called  Ontario  and. 
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>y  a  cannon  ball,  tlie  fort  liestitutc  of  all  cover,  the  ofli- 
irs  divided  in  opinion,  and  tlio  garrison  in  confusion, 
ley  next  day  demanded  a  cajfitulution,  and  surrendered 

)risoners  of  war,  on  condition  tliat  tlicy  yliould  be  ex- 
'enipted  from  plunder,  conducted  to  Montreal,  and  treated 
with  humanity.  These  conditions,  however,  the  marquis 
did  not  punctually  observe.  The  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  insulted  by  the  savage  Indians,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  clothes  and  baggage,  massacred  several 
men  as  they  stood  defenceless  on  the  parade,  assassinated 
Lieutenant  Do  la  Court,  aa  he  lay  wounded  in  his  tent, 
under  the  protection  of  a  French  officer,  and  barbarously 
scalped  alt  the  sick  people  in  the  hospital :  finally,  Mont- 
calm, in  direct  violation  of  the  articles,  as  well  aa  in  con- 
tempt of  common  humanity,  delivered  np  above  twenty 
men  of  the  garrison  to  the  Indians,  in  lieu  of  the 
same  number  they  bad  lost  during  the  siege ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  these  miserable  captives  were  put  to  death 
by  those  barbarians  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures, 
according  to  the  execrable  custom  of  the  country.  Those 
v^ho  countenance  the  perpetration  of  cruelties  at  which 
human  nature  shudders  with  horror,  ought  to  be  branded 
as  infamous  to  all  posterity.  Such,  however,  were  the 
trophies  that,  iu  the  course  of  the  American  war,  dis- 
tinguished the  operations  of  a  people  who  pique  them- 
selves upon  politeness  and  the  virtues  of  hunianit)'.  The 
prisoners  taken  at  Oswego,  after  having  been  thus  barba- 
rously treated,  were  conveyed  iu  battcaux  to  Montreal, 
^vhere  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  thoir  reception ; 
and  before  the  end  of  tlie  year  they  were  exchanged. 
The  victors  immediately  demolished  the  two  forts,  (if 
they  deserved  that  denomination,)  in  which  they  found 
one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery,  fourteen 
mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  warlike 
stores,  and  provisions,  besides  two  sloops,  and  two  hun- 
dred batteaux,  which  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
Such  ail  important  magazine,  deposited  in  a  place  alto- 
gether indefensible,  and  without  the  reach  of  immedifkte 
succour,  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious  folly,  temerity, 
and  misconduct. 

The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  finding  the  season  too  far  ad-  F<>nh 
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exerted  all  his  eudeavours  in  making  preparations  for 
early  campaign  in  the  spring,  in  securing  the  frontiers  of 
the  English  colonies,  in  forming  an  uniform  plan  of  action^ 
and  promoting  a  spirit  of  liarmonT  among  the  difl'ereut 
governments,  which  had  been  long  divided  by  jarring  inte- 
rests, and  other  sources  of  dissension.     Meanwhile,  the 
forts  Edward  and  William  Ilenrv  were  put  in  a  propeg^ 
postnre  of  defence,  and  secured  with  numerous  garrisousjf 
and  the  forces  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Albany,  where 
comfortable  barracks  were  built  for  that  purpose.     For^ 
Oranville,  on  the  confines  of  Peuasylvania^  an  iuconsidei^ 
able  block-house,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Freuch  and 
Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prisoners^  consisting  of 
two-and-twenty  soldiers,  with  a  few  women  and  children. 
These  they  loaded  with  flour  and  provision,  and  drove 
them  into  captivity  ;  but  the  fort  they  reduced  to  aslios™ 
Many  shocking  murders  were  perpetrated  upon  defence^ 
less  people,  without  distinction  of  age  or  ses,  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  frontiers;  but  these  outrages  were,  in  some 
measure,  balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
cluded with  the  Delaware  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe  that 
dwell  upon  the  river  Sasquehanua,  forming,  as  it  were>  a 
line  along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  province.     At  the 
same  time  tlie  governor  of  Virginia  secured  the  friend- 
ship and  alliance  of  the  Clierokees  and  Catawbas,  two 
powerful  nations  adjoiniug  to  that  colony,  who  ■were  able 
to  bring  three  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field.    All 
these  circumstances  considered,  Great  Britaiu  had  reason 
to  expect  that  the  ensuing  campaign  would  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  America,  especially  as  a  fresh  reiuforcement 
of  troops,  with  a  great  supply  of  warlike  stores,  were  sent 
to  that  country  in  fourteen  transports,  under  convoy  of 
two  ships  of  war,  which  sailed   from  Cork,  in  Ireland«_ 
about  the  beginning  of  November.  fl 

No  action  of  groat  importance  distinguished  the  naval 
transactions  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  America.  In  the 
beginning  of  June,  Captain  Spry,  who  commanded  a  small 
squadron,  cruising  off  Louisbourg,  iu  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  took  the  Arc-en-Ciel,  a  Frencli  ship  of  fifty  guns, 
having  on  board  noar  six  hundred  men,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  garrison. 


likewisf  made  prize  of  another  French  ship  with  seventy 
solf^liors,  two  liiiiulrcd  Tjarrels  of  powder,  two  large  brass 
mortiirs,  and  other  stores  for  the  like  destination.  On 
tho  tweniy-sevonth  day  of  July,  Commodore  Holmes, 
beiii^j  ill  tlie  same  latitude,  with  two  large  ships  and  a 
couple  of  sloops,  engaged  two  French  ships  uf  the  line 
and  four  frigatoN,  and  obliged  them  to  sheer  off  after  an 
obstinate  dispute.  A  great  number  of  privateers  were 
t't]uippL'd  iti  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India 
iwlanils  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Groat  Britain  ;  and  as 
those  seas  swarmed  with  Frencli  vessels,  their  cruises 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers. 

Scones  of  higher  import  were  this  year  acted  by  the 
British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  The  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  English  and  French  companies  on 
the  peninsula  of  Indus,  tliough  it  encouraged  Mr.  Clive 
to  visit  his  native  country^  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
in  a  few  months  both  sides  recommenced  their  operations, 
no  longer  a.s  auxiliaries  to  the  princes  of  the  country,  but 
as  princijiala  and  rivals,  both  in  arms  and  commerce. 
Major  Lawrence,  who  now  enjoyed  the  chief  oommaiiid 
of  the  English  forces,  obtained  divers  advantages  over  the 
enemy  ;  ami  prosecuted  his  success  with  such  vigour  as,  in 
all  probability,  would,  in  a  little  time,  have  terminated  the 
war  according  to  Ins  own  wish,  when  the  progress  of  hla 
arms  was  interrupted  and  suspended  by  an  unfortunate 
event  at  Calcutta,  tho  cause  of  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
pliiined;  for  extraordinary  pains  have  hoeii  taken  to  throw 
a  veil  over  some  transactions,  from  whence  this  calamity 
was  immediately  or  remotely  derived. 

The  old  .Suba,  or  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Baliar,  and  Orixa, 
dying  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  liundrod  and  fifty-six,  wassucx^ccdcd  by  hia  adopted 
son,  Sur  lloja  al  Dowlat,  a  young  man  of  violent  jmssions, 
without  pnnci])Ee,  fortitude,  or  good  faith,  wlio  began  his 
administration  with  acts  of  pertidy  and  violenco.  In  all 
prohabilityj  his  design  against  tbo  English  settlements 
was  suggested  by  his  rapacious  disposition,  on  u  l»elief 
that  they  abounded  with  treaHure;  as  tho  pretences  which 
he  used  for  commencing  hostilities  were  altogethor  irr 
cunsistcnt,  false,  and  frivolous.      In  the  month  of  Mi 
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vested,  and  inviting  Mr.  Watts,  the  chief  of  tlie  factory, 
to  a  conference,  nudertlie  sanction  of  a  safe  conduct,  de- 
tained liim  as  prisoner ;  tlicn,  by  means  of  fraud  and  force 
intermingled,  made  liimself  master  of  tlie  factory.  Tliis 
exploit  being  achieved,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  design 
to  deprive  the  Engtisb  of  all  their  settlements.  With 
this  view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  invested  the  place,  which  was  then 
in  no  posture  of  defence. 

The  governor,  intimidated  by  the  number  and  power 
of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and,  with  some  prin- 
cipal persons  residing  in  the  settlement,  took  refuge  on 
board  a  ship  In  the  river,  carrying  along  with  them  their 
most  valuable  eflects,  and  the  books  of  the  com|)any. 
Thus  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  to  Mr.  Ilolwell, 
the  second  in  command,  Mdio,  with  the  assiatanco  of  a 
few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  main- 
tained it  M'ith  uncommon  courage  and  resolution  against 
several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the  castle. 
TIfcen  he  was  obliged  to  submit  \  and  the  suba,  or  viceroy, 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury  should 
be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
atl  dri^'en,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  of  botli  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black  Hole 
prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the 
eastward  and  southward,  the  only  tjuarters  from  which 
they  could  expect  the  least  refi-esbing  air,  and  open  to 
tlie  westward  by  two  windows  strongly  barred  with  iron, 
through  which  there  was  no  |ierceptib!e  circulation.  The 
liumanc  reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the  miserable 
situation  to  which  they  must  have  been  reduced,  when 
thus  stewed  up  in  a  close  sultry  night  under  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  Bengal,  especially  when  he  reflects 
that  many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  all  of  them  fa- 
tigued "with  hard  duty.  Transported  with  rage  to  find 
tbcmselveg  thus  barbarously  cooped  up  in  a  place  where 
they  must  be  exposed  to  aurtbcation,  those  hapless  victims 
endeavoured  to  force  open  the  door,  that  they  might 
rush  u]>on  the  swords  of  the  harliarians  by  M'honi  thoy 
were  surrounded;  but  all  their  efibrts  were  ineffectual : 
the  door  was  made  to  open  inwards,  and  being  once  shut 
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tbera,  tlie  crowd  pi'essed  upon  it  bo  strongly  as  to 
reuder  all  their  endeavoure  abortive:  tlien  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  distraction  and  despair.  Mr.  Holwell, 
who  had  placed  himself  at  one  of  tlie  windows,  accosted 
a  Jemmautriaar,  or  serjcant  of  the  Imlcan  guard,  and 
having  endeavoured  to  excite  Ida  compassion,  by  drawing 
a  pathetic  picture  of  their  sufferings,  promised  to  gi-atify 
him  with  a  thousand  rupees  in  the  morning,  if  ht'  could 
find  means  to  remove  one-half  of  them  into  a  separate 
apartment.  The  soldier,  allured  by  the  promise  of  such 
a  reward,  assured  him  he  would  do  his  endeavour  for 
their  relief,  and  retired  for  that  purpose;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  and  told  tliem  tbat  the  suba,  by  whose 
order  alone  such  a  step  could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and 
no  person  durst  disturb  his  repose.  By  this  time  a  pro- 
fuse sweat  had  broken  out  on  everv  individual,  and  this 
wjis  attended  with  an  insatiable  thirst,  which  became  the 
more  intolerable  as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture. 
In  vain  those  miserable  objects  stripped  themselves  of 
their  clothes,  squatted  do^^^l  on  their  hams,  and  fanned 
the  air  with  their  hats,  to  produce  a  refreshing  undula- 
tion. Many  were  uuablc  to  rise  again  from  this  posture, 
but  falling  do^vn  were  trod  to  deaths  or  suffocated.  The 
dreadful  symptom  of  thirst  was  now  accompanied  with 
a  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  every  individual  gasped  for 
breatiu  Their  despair  became  outrageous :  again  they 
attempted  to  force  the  door,  and  provoke  the  guard  to 
fire  upon  tliem  by  execration  and  abuse.  The  cry  of 
"Water!  water!""  issued  from  every  mouth.  Even  the 
Jemmautdaar  was  moved  to  compassion  at  their  distress. 
lie  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  some  skins  of  water, 
which  served  only  to  enrage  the  appetite,  and  increase 
the  general  agitation.  There  was  no  other  way  of  con- 
veying it  through  the  windows  hut  by  hats,  and  this  was 
rendered  ineffectual  by  the  eagerness  and  transports  of 
the  wretched  prisoners,  w^ho,  at  sight  of  it,  struggled  and 
raved  even  in  fits  of  delirium.  In  consequence  of  these 
contests,  very  little  reached  those  who  stood  nearest  the 
windows,  while  the  rest,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  prison, 
were  totfiHy  excluded  from  all  relief,  and  continued  call- 

Iing  upon  their  friends  for  assistance,  and  conjuring  them. 
1    VOL,  in.  S 
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by  all  the  tender  ties  of  pity  ornl  nffection.      To  those 
who  were  indulged,  it  proved  pernicious*,  for,  instead  of 
allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged  their  impatience  for  more. 
The  confusion  became  general  and  horrid;  allvras  clamoarfl 
and  contes^t ;  those  who  were  at  a  distance  endeavoured 
to  force  their  passage  to  tlie  window,  and  the  weak  were 
pressed  down  to  the  ground,  never  to  rise  again.      Tbe  iii-l 
human,  ruffians  without  derived  entertainment  from  their  i 
miaery  :  they  supplied  the  prisoners  with  more  wntor,  ajid 
held  up  lights  close  to  the  bars,  that  tliey  niig^bt  ^njoyl 
the  inhuman  pleasure  of  seeing  them  fight  for  the  bane- 
iiil  indulgence.     Mr.  Ilolwetl  seeing  all  his  particular 
friends  lying  dead  around  him,  and  trampled  upon 
the  living,  finding  himself  wedged  up  so  close  as  to 
deprived  of  all  motion,  begged,  as  the  last  instance 
their  regard,  that  they  would  remove  the  pressure,  aad 
allow  him  to  retire  from  the  window,  that  he  might  die 
in  quiet.     Even  in  those  dreadful  circumstances,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  levelled  all  distinction,  the  ■ 
poor  delirious  wretches  manifested  a  respect  for  his  rank 
and  charactei' :  they  forthwith  gave  way,  and  he  forced 
hig  passage  into  the  centre  of  the  place,  which  was  not 
crowded  so  much,  because,  by  this  time,  about  one-third 
of  the  number  had  perished,  and  lay  in  little  compass  on 
the  floor,  while  the  rest  still  crowded  to  both  windows. 
He  retired  to  a  i>Iatform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  lying  down  upon  some  of  his  dead  friends,  recom- 
mended his  soul  to  heaven.     Here  his  thirst  grew  in-  i 
supportable;  his  difficulty  in  breathing  increased,  and  be 
wfia  seized  with  a  strong  palpitation.      These  Tiolent 
symptoms,  which  he  could  not  bear,  urged  him  to  make 
another  effort:  he  forced  his  way  back  to  the  window, 
and  cried  aloud,  "Water!  for  God's  sake!"     He  had 
been  supposed  already  dead  by  his  wretched  companions, 
but  finding  him  still  alive,  they  exhibited  another  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  tenderness  and  regard  to  his  pereoix : 
"Give  bira  wateV  they  cried;  nor  would  any  of  them 
attempt  to  touch  it  until  he  bad  drunk.    He  now  breathed 
more  freely,  and  the  palpitation  ceased;  but  finding  him- 
self still  more  thirsty  after  drinking,  he  abstained  from 
water,  and  moistened  his  mouth  from  time  to  time,  by 
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sucking  the  perspiration  from  His  shirt  sleeves'.     The    chap. 

niiseraljie  prisoners  perceiving  that  water  rather  aggra-  .  '^^^"  . 
vated  than  roheved  their  distress,  grew  clamorous  for  U**- 
air,  and  repeated  their  insults  to  the  guard,  loudiog  the 
Buba  and  his  governor  with  the  most  vinilent  Tc]>roach. 
From  railing  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  beseeching 
Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  They  now  began 
to  drop  on  all  hands;  but  then  a  steam  arose  from  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile  as  spirit  of 
hartshorn;  so  that  all  who  could  not  apjiroach  the  win- 
doivs  were  suiibcated.  Mr.  Ilohvell,  being  weary  of  life, 
retired  once  more  to  the  platform,  and  stretched  himself 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jervis  Bellamy,  who,  together  mth  his 
Bon,  a  lieutenant,  lay  dead  in  each  others  embrace.  In 
this  situation  he  was  soon  deprived  of  sense,  and  lay  to 
all  appearance  dead  till  day  broke,  when  his  body  was 
discovered,  and  removed  by  his  surviving  friends  to  one 
of  the  windows,  where  the  fresh  air  revived  him,  and  he 
was  restored  to  liis  sight  and  senses.  The  suba,  at  last, 
being  informed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were 
suftbcated,  inquired  if  the  chief  was  alive ;  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  sent  an  order  for  their  imme- 
diate release,  when  no  more  than  twenty-three  survived 
of  a  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive. 

Nor  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these  few,  owing  Addition^: 
to  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  tlio  viceroy.     He  had  e™rc^d 
received  intimation  that  there  was  a  considerable  trea- "n  Mr. 
sure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  Mr.  Holwell  knew  the    "  *"  ' 
place  where  it  was  deposited.     That  gentlema.n,  who, 
with  his  surviving  companions,  had  been  seized  with  a 
putrid  fever,  immediately  upon  their  release,  was  dragged 
in  that  condition  before  the  iuhuman  suba,  who  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  treasure,  which  existed  no  where 
but  in  his  own  imagination;  and  would  give  no  credit 
to  his  protestations,  when  he  solemnly  declared  he  knew 
of  no  such  deposit.    Mr.  Holwell  and  three  of  his  friends 
were  loaded  with  fetters,  and  conveyed  three  miles  to  the 
Indian  camp,  where  they  lay  all  night  exposed  to  a  severe 
rain :  next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  town,  still 

'  In  his  despajr  of  obUktube  water,  this  nnh&iipy  gentlenuui  lia^  atuimpteil  to 
drink  lila  owti  nriiic,  but  foand  it  intulorably  bitter  ;  n-hGt'i;iWl  the  nLolituro  tliat 
fluwpi]  from  itic  pgi'r!E.4jf  hLa  l>i>vl^  was  eoft,  pl-tssaut,  and  rL-fi'eahiug. 
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innnacleil,  utiiler  tlip  scon-hing  beams  of  a  sun  intensely 
hot ;  and  must  infiillibly  have  esjiired,  had  not  nature 
expelled  the  fever  in  large  painful  boils,  that  covered 
almost  tlio  whole  body.  In  this  piteous  condition  t!iey 
were  embarked  in  an  open  boat  for  Muxadavad,  the 
capital  of  Be^J;^]^  and  underwent  such  cruel  treatment 
and  misery  in  their  ]>a8sa^Cf  as  would  shock  the  huniano 
reader,  should  be  peruse  the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad 
they  were  led  through  the  city  in  ciiains,  as  a  spectacle 
to  the  inhabitants,  lodged  in  an  opeu  stable,  and  treated 
for  some  daj-s  as  the  worst  of  criminals.  At  length,  the 
Buba^e  grandinotlier  interposed  her  mediation  in  their 
behalf;  and  as  that  prince  was  by  this  time  convinced 
that  there  was  no  treasure  concealed  at  Calcutta,  he 
ordered  them  to  he  set  nt  liberty.  When  some  of  his 
sycophants  opposed  tins  indulj^ence,  representing  that 
Mr.  IIolwcU  bad  still  enough  left  to  pay  a  considerabJe 
ransom,  he  replied,  with  some  marks  of  compunction  and 
generosity,  *'  If  he  has  any  thing  left,  let  him  keep  it; 
hiB  sufferings  have  been  great:  he  shall  have  his  liberty." 
Mr.  Holwell  and  his  friends  were  no  eoouer  unfettered 
than  they  took  water  from  the  Dutch  tanksall  or  miot^ 
in  the  ueiglibourhood  of  that  city,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  tenderness  and  humanity.  The  reader, 
we  hope,  will  excuse  us  for  having  thus  particularized  a 
transaction  so  interesting  and  extraordinary  in  all  its 
circumstances.  The  suba  having  destroyed  Calcutta,  and 
dispersed  the  inhabitants,  extorted  large  sums  from  the 
French  and  Dutch  factories,  that  he  might  display  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  against  all  the  Europeans,  even  in  his  op- 
pression, and  returned  tobis  cityof  JMuxadavad  iu  triuni]>h. 
By  the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  the  English  East  India 
Company's  affairs  were  so  much  embroiled  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  that  perha])s  nothing  could  have  retrieved 
them  but  the  interposition  of  a.  national  force,  and  the 
good  fortune  of  a  Clive,  whose  enterprises  were  always 
crowned  with  success. 

As  the  English  East  India  Company  had,  for  a  whole 
century,  been  at  a  consideirablo  expense  iu  maintaining 
a  marine  force  at  Bombay,  (u  protect  their  ships  from  the 
piracies  of  the  Angrias,  who  had  rendered  themselves  in- 
dependent princes,  and  fortified  Geriah  in  that  neigh- 
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bouihood ;  many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been  made 
to   destroy  their  uavni  power,  and  reduce  the  fortress, 
under  which  they  always  took  shelter.     In  the  year  ouu 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  fleet  of  Tul- 
lagee  AngriSj  the  reigning  prince,  attacked  three  Dutch 
ehips  of  force,  which  tliey  either  took   or  destroyed. 
Elated  with  this  success,  he  boasted  that  he  should,  in  a 
Jittle  time,  sweep  the  seas  of  the  Europeans,  and  begun 
to  build  some  \a.rge  ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and  gal- 
livats,  which  were  the  vessels  on  which  he  had  formerly 
depended.      Next  year  his  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas, 
having  signified  to  the  presidency  at  Bombay  that  they 
Were  disposed  to  join  in  the  necessary  service  of  humbling 
this  common  enemy,  so  formidable  to  the  whole  Malabar 
coast,  Commodore  James  was  detached  with  some  ^ihips 
of  force  to  attack  Angria,  in  conjunction  with  those  allies. 
They  accordingly  joined  him  with  seven  grabs  and  sixty 
£;allivats.   They  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  Sevcrndroog, 
iTi'here  Angria's  fleet  lay  at  anchor :  but  they  no  sooner 
received  intclh'gence  of  his  approach  than  they  slipped 
their  cables,  and  stood  out  to  sea.     lie  chased  them  with 
all  the  canvass  he  could  carry;  but  their  vessels  being 
lighter  than  his,  they  escaped ;  and  he  returned  to  Se- 
vorndroog,  which  is  a  fortress  situated  on  an  island  within 
aiusket-abot  of  the  main  land,  strongly  but  Irregularly 
fortified,  and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  continent,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Goa.     On  the  second  day  of 
April,  the  commodore  began  to  batter  and  bombard  the 
ieland,  fort,  and  fort  Goa,  at  the  same  time.     That  of 
Severndroog  wafi  set  on  fire  ;  one  of  the  magazines  blew 
up ;  a  general  conflagration  ensued ;  the  garrison  vi'ere 
overwhelmed  with  fire  and  confusion;  the  English  sea- 
men landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and 
took  the  place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.     The  other 
forts  were  immediately  surrendered,  and  all  of  these,  by 
treaty,  delivered   to  the  Mahrattas.     On  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  commodore  anchored  olf  Bancote,  now  called 
Fort  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Argria's 
dominions,  which   surrendered  without  opposition,  and 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, by  the  consent  of  the  Mahrattas.     The  harbour  is 
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good,  jinil  Iiere  is  a  ^efit  trade  for  salt  and  other  com- 
moditieH  sent  hither  from  Bonibtiy. 

Ifwtisin  November  following,  that  the  gqujidron  under 
AtlniLral  Watson  arrived  at  BoniIjay,wlierc  it  was  resolved 
to  give  Angria  the  finishing  stroke,  still  in  conjuuction 
■with  the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile,  Commodore  James 
■was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriali,  the  capital  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  harbour;  a  service 
which  he  successfully  performed.  The  admiral  Ijeing 
joined  1))'  a  division  of  ships,  fitted  out  at  the  company's 
expense,  having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  commanded 
by  Colonel  Clive,  Railed  on  the  seventh  day  of  Febniary, 
and  fnmid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah  the  Mahra,tta. 
fleet,  consisting  of  four  grabs,  and  forty  smaller  vessels, 
called  gallivats,  lying  to  the  northward  of  the  place,  in  a 
creek  called  Rajiporc  ;  and  a  land  army  of  horse  and  foot, 
amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had  already  taken 
one  small  fort,  and  was  actually  treating  alioiit  the  sur- 
render of  tieriah.  Angria  himself  had  quitted  the  place, 
but  big  wife  and  family  remained  under  the  protection  of 
bifi  brother-in-law ;  who,  being  summoned  to  surrender 
by  a  message  from  the  admiral,  replied  that  he  would 
defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  Inconsequence 
of  this  refusal,  the  whole  English  fleet,  in  two  divisions, 
sailed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February  into  the  harbour, 
and  sustained  a  warm  fire  from  the  enemy's  batteries  as 
they  passed,  as  well  as  from  the  grabs  posted  in  the 
harbour  for  that  purjiose;  this,  however,  was  suon  silenced 
after  the  ships  were  brought  to  their  stations,  so  as  to 
return  their  salutation.  Between  tile  hours  of  four  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  a  shell  being  thrown  into  one  of 
Angria's  armed  vessels  set  her  on  fire;  and  the  flames 
communicating  to  the  rest,  they  were  all  destroyed  ;  be- 
tween six  and  seven  the  fort  was  set  on  fire  by  another 
shell ;  and  soon  after  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides. 
The  admiral,  suspecting  that  the  governor  of  the  place 
would  surrender  it  to  the  Mahrattas  rather  than  to  the 
English,  disembarked  all  the  troops  under  Mr,  Clive, 
that  he  might  be  at  bund,  in  case  of  emergency,  to  take 
possession.  In  the  mean  time,  tliefort  was  bombarded  ; 
the  line-of-battle  shiji*  were  warped  near  euough  to  baiter 
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iu  breacli;  and  then  the  adiBiral  sent  an  oflicer,  witb  a  chap. 
flag  of  truce,  to  tlie  governor,  requiring  him  to  surrender.  .  ^^^'  . 
His  proposal  beiug  again  rejected,  the  English  ships  re-  •'^ 
newed  their  fire  next  day  witii  redoubled  vigour.  About 
one  o'clock  the  magaziue  of  the  fort  blew  up,  and  at  four 
tbo  garrisoa  hung  out  a  white  flng  for  capitulation.  The 
parley  that  ensued  proving  ineBccLual,  the  engagement 
began  again,  and  continued  till  fifteen  minutes  after  five; 
when  tlie  uiiitc  flag  was  again  displayed,  and  now  the 
governor  submitted  to  the  terms  which  were  imposed. 
Angria's  flag  was  immediately  hauled  down ;  and  two 
English  captains,  taking  possession  of  the  fort  with  a 
detachment,  forthwith  hoisted  the  Dritisli  ensign.  To 
these  captains,  whose  names  were  Buchannan  and  Forbes, 
the  Mahrattas  offered  a  bribe  of  fifty  thousand  rupees,  if 
they  would  allow  them  to  pass  their  guards,  that  they 
might  take  possession  of  the  fort  for  themselves ;  but 
this  offer  wag  rejected  with  disdain,  and  immediately  dis- 
closed to  Colonel  Clive,  who  took  eH'ectual  measures  to 
frustrate  their  design.  In  this  place,  which  was  reduced 
w'lili  very  inconsiderable  loss,  the  conquerors  found  above 
two  hundred  cannon,  six  brass  mortars,  a  large  quantity 
of  ammunition,  with  money  and  elTects  to  the  value  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds.  The  fleet 
which  was  destroyed  consisted  of  eight  grabs,  one  ship 
finished,  two  upon  the  stocks,  and  a  good  number  of 
gallivats.  Aiiiung  the  prisoners,  the  admiral  found 
Angria's  wife,  children,  and  mother,  towards  whom  he 
demeaned  himself  with  great  humanity.  Three  hundred 
European  soldiers,  and  as  many  sepoys,  were  left  to  guard 
the  fort;  and  four  of  the  company's  armed  vessels  re- 
mained in  the  harbour  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  which 
was  extremely  well  situated  for  commerce  ". 

The  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive  sailed  back  to  Madras  in  TiieirHub- 
triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed  for  restoring  ^lewi'i- 

iDKB  iu  tlie 

E  Whfln  tlieulmiralenlered  tlicirnpitrtiiietit,  tlio  whole  bniily,  aheddingflooJti  q'^p. 
of  t«Lr§,  ff|]  *itli  tliiiir  fncrs  la  ibe  grooud  ;  fnitn  wliicli  bfitig  raiftfld,  ihfs  mother  ^"  » 
of  Anuria  talil  liitn,  in  a  pitnjus  lone,  thu  people  liitd  uo  king,  she  no  aon,  Lcr 
ilaugliter  no  liUHliaiiil.,  tliojr  cliililn^n  iio  faclii-r.  Tlie  Bijmiruj  wvy]y'aig,  "  Lhey 
must  look  upon  him  w>  t)i*ir  fmher  ani!  their  fricnil  ;"  On;  voungi'nt  luv,  aliout 
six  ycai'surage,  iwi£fJ  Iiiid  by  ll)c  h&nd,  and  nobbiiug,  exi-laliiicd,  "  Tbeuyuualidl 
be  Tiij  fatlier."  Mr.  Waiaoni  wns  so  nlTi-ctcd  u  iili  iliU  [jatliutic  .id(Ui!fle,  iliht  the 
tpara  trickled  down   liis  chucks,  while  he  asKured  them  thuy  toight  <le|<end  upon 

bis  pivtectum  and  fnciiid<hi|>. 
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the  company's  affairs  upon  tho  Ganges,  recovering  Ca!- 
cntta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  tlie  cruel  ^'icc^oy  of 
Bengal-  In  October  they  set  sail  an:ain  for  the  bottom 
of  the  bay;  and  about  the  begmniug  of  December  ar- 
rived at  BalfLsore,  in  t!ie  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Having 
crossed  the  braces,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  Ganges 
as  far  aa  Falta,  where  they  found  Governor  Drake,  and 
the  other  persons  who  had  esoajied  on  board  of  the  slii]>8 
when  Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive  was  disem- 
barked with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of  Busbudgia  by 
land,  while  tlie  admiral  battered  it  by  sea  ;  but  the  place 
being  ill  provided  with  cannon,  did  not  hold  out  above  an 
hour  after  the  firing  began.  This  conquest  being  achievetl 
at  a  very  easy  purchase,  two  of  the  greater  ships  anchored 
betw  een  Tanny  Fort  and  a  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  which  were  abandoned  before  one  shot  was  dis- 
charged against  either ;  thus  the  passage  was  laid  open  to 
Calcutta,  the  reduction  of  which  we  shall  record  among 
the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  year. 
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Monvm  or  the  Wnn  m  GERitAitr. — Conspib^ct  in  Sweden. — McisintEa  txhbk 

BUT  TBE  KllfU  OF  PrLTSA)*  XHU  ElJCCTUH  C?  |I ATEOVER.^^EldlKitVOtrnS  QP  tBB 
CUUXT    OF   VtEXSt    TO   PHX8T8ATE    THBSt. HiS    pEtVSSEAW    MlJEsTV    DE>L1M>S    AN 

Exi-LA^iATfo.i    riion    mK   Khpre&s-Qceek. —  Hek    ATtsmKfc.  —  The    PnirssiAN 

AltMr  EVTEBS  SiXONT,  AND  rUBLISHES  A  MiJftPESTO,— PutNCE  FkBHIH**!!)  T*KE.'^ 

L&ii'Sic. —  Kinu  of  pTtirssi*  tikes  FossEsaios  of  Diir^nEn,  am)  dldcks  tp  tiik 

KiKQ  OP   PuLJND  AI  PlIlM.^PRUJiSIAN-  AkHY  PliSEIltAieii    [MM    U>JlltKI;t,   ilMIi 

FioiiTs  Tse  B'VTTLE  or  Lonosc^Eirz,— Stxp>i  Aumt  acjiiRRniibiRa. — K\xa  ow 
Pula^vd's  Memortal  to  the  STAViCi-GexKEuL. — iMfEHFAL  Dkcrees  I'UILLKBKD 
>i1jii,%st  trb  Ki?"j  of  PitDBBiA. — DECLiiiATioM  o^  BiKFBfcENT  Powers. — His 
FitussiAff  M«JE5rT'a  Answer  to  thk  Saxok  Meuobial — Awft  JuBrirrciTms  of 

U18  (.'Onuvn.— llEJIARliS  on  BOTII  those  PlfiCES.^DjsrlTES  BBTWKE^=  THK  Pia- 
l-IAMBfrr  OF  PARIfr  AftW  THE  ClERIT.— DEAnTfC  OF  CoPIT  IN  E»OLA.M>, —  IIaNO- 
VBRIIM  AVXILTAAI£S  He.^T  BAITK. SeSSIUX    OI>e>-£D.^DEBATES  ON   THK  AnDtieSS, 

^BiLL  i*Ae»B»  FOB  I'fiagiiBiTisia  thb  Hxpobtation  of  Cobm. — Missaoe  to  tub 

HoiME  CDNCERNING  AdMIRJLL  DtJSO. SuPFLIKS  ORAJlTED.^^REPfcECtlOflS  0?l    THK 

COMTINESTAL  W*B.—M[SaAOBS  FROM  THE  K  END  TO  IHE  PARLIAMLVT. — MeABDRIB 
TAKUM  TO  REUCIVKTIIE  SCARCITY  OP  COBN, —  MlLITIA   BtLL. — PEITTIOMS  FOR  AND 

AflAiNSE  BT. — Altered  sr  the  Lords. — Bill  fo»  ttUARTStuno  tub  Foreign 
Troofs,  and  Fon  reuvlatinq  the  Mariice:^  whii.e;  ok  Shore. — Bill  for  tile 
U'lRGarBEDY  RECiti'iTJ-VQ  THE  La>u  Fout'ss  akd  Marikks. — Act  uelatj^q  to 

P«W!(BHOKER8    1.1D    GaMIKG-HoDHES.  LaWS     RKlATINa     TO     THE     WaGM     OP 

Weatkiu,  asd  pu  the  Imfhoteuejit  or  TUB  BttlTiSts  FtaHElLV..^AcT  rok  IM- 
H>iiti!>o  AMGJtlci\  Iron,  Dct¥  vikSE. — RBonLATions  with  Resfect  to  the 
Importation  of  Silk,— SMuaoLEHS  encouraged  to  enter  into  uia  Majesty's 
Servicr. — iNquiEti:  jnto  the  ScaEcitt  op  Cohn.— Txvkstiqation  op  tuk  Loss 
at  MtNQRCA. — ExAHi^ATioc  OP  ine  Amehjcan  Contuact. — lnij.EnRT  into  thk 
Co^Duc^  op  Admiral  KfioWLEs,  as  Govirhor  op  Jamaica. — Resolittions  coji- 
CErhiko  MrLFORD-HAVEs.' — Sessiws  closed, — TftiAL  OF  AoMiTiAL  Dypfu,^ — IIk- 

COMHKKDED  to  MkRCT.— MEMAflB  FUOM  THE  Kl.'*Ci  TO  THE  PaRI.IaME.ST  TtUSPECT- 

[No  THE  ^UNTENriB.— Bill  to  rrlease  the  Meuobiia  op  the  Court  Martial 
PROM  TiiEiK  Oath  dp  Segrect. — Execcition  of  Admiral  Bi;ko, — Paper  dbu- 
tered  bt  BIX  TO  tn£  Marshal  or  tkk  Apmihalti-.— Rkkaiuu  ox  his  Fate. 


Having  tluis,  to  the  best  of  our  power,  g-iven  a  faithful    chap. 
and  exact  detail  of  every  material  event  in  which  Oreat  ^^^^\. 
Britain  was  concernetl,  either  at  home  or  in  her  eottle-      ''^d. 
ments  abroad,  during  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  year  oneiWwn^in 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftj-six,  we  shall  now  re- *^""""y- 
turn  to  Europe,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  beginning 
of  a  bloody  war  in  Gennany,  which  tbeu  seemed  to  have 
become  the  chief  object  of  the  British  counsels.    On  the 
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ovc  of  a  niptiire  hetweeu  France  anil  England,  it  ws 
.  natural  for  his  BritaTinic  majesty  to  provide  for  tlie  safety 
of  hia  electoral  dominions,  the  only  quarter  by  which  he 
was  at  all  aeeessiblo  to  the  efforts  of  the  eneniyi  who  he 
foresaw  would  not  fail  to  annoy  him  through  tliat  avenue. 
He,  at  that  time,  stood  upon  indiffereut  terms  with  tlie 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  considered  as  a  partisan  and 
ally  of  France;  and  he  knew  that  the  House  of  Austria 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  him  against  two 
such  powerful  antagonists.  In  this  einergeneyj  he  had 
recourse  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  wlio,  in  consequence 
of  a  large  subsidy  granted  by  Englandj  engaged  to  fur- 
nish a  strong  bodv  of  forces  for  the  defence  of  Hanover. 
lji$  Prussian  majesty,  startled  at  the  conditions  of  this 
treaty,  took  an  opportunity  to  declare  that  he  would  not 
suffer  foreign  forces  of  any  nation  to  enter  the  empire, 
either  as  principals  or  auxiliaries;  a  declaration  which 
probably  flowed  from  a  jealousy  and  aversion  he  had 
conceived  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  Jis  well  as  from  a 
resolution  he  had  formed  of  striking  some  great  stroke 
ia  Germany,  without  any  risk  of  being  restricted  or  con- 
trolled. He  knew  he  should  give  umbrage  to  the  French 
king,  who  had  already  made  jireparations  for  penetrating 
into  Westphalia;  but  he  took  it  for  granted  he  should 
be  able  to  exchange  his  connexions  with  France  for  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  which  would  be  much  less 
troublesome,  and  much  more  productive  of  advantage; 
indeed,  such  an  alliance  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  his  declanition.  Had  his  Britannic  majesty  made  a 
requisition  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  he  must  have  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  resentment  of  a  warlike  monarch, 
who  hovered  on  the  skirts  of  his  electorate  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  and  could  have 
subdued  the  whole  country  in  one  week  ;  and  if  he  fore- 
bore  to  avail  himself  of  the  treaty  witlj  the  czarina,  he 
did  not  know  bow  soon  the  King  of  Prussia  might  be 
reconciled  to  his  most  Christian  majesty's  design  of  in- 
vasion, As  for  the  emjtress-tjueen,  her  attention  was 
engrossed  by  schemes  for  her  interest  or  preservation ; 
and  her  bands  so  full,  that  she  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  fulfil  the  eugagonieiits  she  had  contracted  with  her 
former  and  firmest  allies.     In  these  circumstances  the 
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King  of  Engl&nd  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of 
Prussia,  which,  to  tlje  best  of  our  cotnpreliensiou,  en- 
tailed upon  Great  Britain  the  etiQi-tnous  burden  of  extra- 
vagant subsidies,  together  with  the  intolerable  expense 
of  a  continental  war,  without  being  productive  of  one  ad- 
vantage, cither  positive  or  negative,  to  England  or  Han- 
over. On  the  contrary,  this  connexion  threw  the  em- 
press-queen into  tho  arms  of  France,  whose  friendship 
«be  bougUt  at  the  exjienee  of  the  barrier  in  the  Netber- 
Idnds,  aci^uircd  with  infinite  Jalxiur,  by  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  maritime  powers :  it  gave  birth  to  a  con- 
federacy of  despotic  princes;  sufficient,  if  their  joint 
force  was  fully  exerted,  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  all 
the  free  states  in  Europe;  and,  after  all,  Hanover  has 
been  overrun  and  subdued  by  the  enemy;  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  ]>ut  to  the  ban  of  the  empire.  All  these  con- 
sequences are,  we  apprehend,  fairly  deducible  from  the 
resolution  which  his  Prussian  majesty  took  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  precipitate  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
apparent  motives  that  prompted  him  to  this  measure  we 
shall  presently  exjdain.  In  the  mean  time,  the  defensive 
treaty  between  the  empress-queen  and  France  was  no 
sooner  ratified,  than  the  czarina  was  invited  to  accede  to 
the  alliance,  and  a  private  minister  sent  from  Paris  to 
Petersburgh,  to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  this  accession, 
which  the  Empress  of  Russia  accordingly  embraced  ;  a 
circumstance  so  agreeable  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  that 
the  ilarquis  de  L'Uopital  was  immediately  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  Russia.  Applications  were  likewise  made  to  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Turin,  soliciting  their  concurrence;  but 
their  Cathohc  and  Sardinian  majesties  wisely  resolved  to 
observe  a  neutrality.  At  the  same  time,  intrigues  were 
begun  by  the  French  emissaries  in  the  senate  of  SweJen, 
in  order  to  kindle  up  a  war  between  that  nation  and 
Prussia;  and  their  endeavours  succeeded  in  the  sequel, 
even  contraryto  the  inclination  of  their  sovereign.  At  pre- 
sent, a  plot  was  discovered  for  altering  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  increasing  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  several 
peri^ons  of  rank  being  convicted  upon  trial,  were  beheaded 
us  principals  in  this  conspiracy.  Although  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  king  or  queen  were  at  all  concerned  in  the 
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CHAP,  eclietoe,  his  Swedish  majesty  tliouglit  himself  so  hardly 
J^!11j  treatud  by  the  diet,  that  he  threatened  to  resign  his 
1756-  royalty,  aud  retire  into  bis  own  hereditary  dojiiiiiions. 
This  design  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  people  in 
general,  who  espoused  bis  cause  in  opposition  to  the  diet, 
hy  v^hom  they  conceived  tbemseWes  Tnore  oppressed  than 
they  should  have  been  under  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
The  King  of  Prussia,  alarmed  at  tliese  formidable  alli- 
Ijj^'^gj^-g  „f  ances,  ordered  all  his  forces  to  be  completed,  and  held  in 
PniMiaund readiness  to  marcli  at  the  first  notice;  and  a  report  was 
lUnw^cr.  industriously  circulated,  that,  by  a  secret  article  in  ttie 
late  treaty  between  France  and  the  house  of  Austria, 
these  two  powers  had  oblig-ed  themselves  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  overturn  the  freedom  of  the 
empire,  by  a  forced  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans. 
The  cry  of  religion  was  no  impolitic  measure:  but  it  no 
longer  produced  the  same  elfect  as  in  times  past-  Reli- 
gion was  made  a  pretence  on  both  sides;  for  the  parti- 
saus  of  the  empress-queen  insinuated,  on  all  occasions. 
that  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Germany  was  the 
principal  object  of  the  new  alliance  between  the  Kings 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
such  suggestions,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  ordered  his 
electoral  minister  at  the  diet  to  deliver  a  memorial  to  all 
the  ministers  at  Ratisbon,  expressing  his  surprise  to  find 
the  treaty  he  bad  concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia 
industriously  represented  as  a  ground  of  apprehension 
and  umbrage,  especially  for  religion.  He  observed,  that 
&s  Franco  bad  made  open  dispositions  for  invading  tbo 
electorate  of  Plauover,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
empire ;  that  as  he  had  been  denied^  by  the  empress- 
queen,  the  succours  stipulated  in  treaties  of  alliance ;  and 
as  he  was  refused  assistance  by  certain  states  of  the  em- 
pire, who  even  seemed  disposed  to  favour  such  a  diver- 
sion; he  had,  in  order  to  ]>rovide  for  the  security  of  his 
own  dominions,  to  establish  peace  and  tranquility  in  the 
empire,  and  maintain  its  system  and  privileges,  without 
any  prejudice  to  religion,  concluded  a  defensive  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Prussia:  that,  by  this  instance  of  pa- 
triotic zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Germany,  he  bad  done  an 
essential  service  to  the  empress-queen,  and  perfonned  the 
part  which  the  head  of  the  empire,  in  dignity  and  duty. 
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ought  to  hare  acted  ;  that  time  would  demonstrate  how  citap. 
little  it  was  the  interest  of  the  empress-queen  to  engage  ^-^^*- 
in  a  strict  alliance  with  a  forei^  poi^er.  which,  for  up- 
Wf^rds  of  two  centuries,  had  ravaged  the  pr!nci]>al  pro- 
liucea  of  the  empire,  iiiaintaiiifd  repeated  wars  against 
the  archducal  house  of  Austria,  and  always  endeavoured, 
a£  it  suited  her  \iewsi,  to  excite  distrust  and  dissension 
among  the  princes  and  states  that  coiupoae  the  Ger- 
manic body. 

The  court  of  Vienna  formed  two  considerable  ami iesEnikn- 
ia  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  yet  pretended  that  they  had  [I'l^e^cpi 
nothing  in  view  but  self-preservation,  and  sulemnly  dis-of  Va-nnr. 
claimed  both  the  secret  article,  and  the  design  which  had  |bt^7*™" 
been  laid  to  their  charge.  His  most  Christian  majesty 
declared,  by  his  minister  at  Beihn,  that  he  had  no  other 
intention  but  to  maintain  the  public  tranquillity  of 
Europe ;  and  this  being  the  sole  end  of  all  his  measures, 
be  bebcid,  with  surprise,  the  preparations  and  armaments 
of  certain  potentates:  that,  whatever  might  be  the  view 
with  which  they  were  made,  he  was  disposed  to  make 
use  of  the  power  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands,  not 
only  to  maintain  the  public  peace  of  Europe  against  all 
who  should  attempt  to  disturb  it,  but  also  to  employ  all 
his  forces,  agreeably  to  his  engagements,  for  the  assist- 
ance of  his  ally,  in  case  her  dominions  should  be  at- 
tacked;  finally,  that  he  would  act  in  the  same  manner 
in  behalf  of  all  the  other  powers  with  whom  he  was  in 
alliance.  Tins  intimation  made  very  little  impression 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  ft)rmed  his 
plan,  and  was  determined  to  execute  his  purpose.  What 
bis  original  plan  might  have  been,  we  shall  not  pretend 
to  disclose ;  nor  do  we  believe  he  imparted  it  to  any  con- 
fidant or  ally.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  of  Vienna  furnished  him  with  a 
specious  pretence  for  drawing  the  sword,  and  commenc- 
ing hostilities.  Tbe  empress-queen  had  some  reason  to 
be  jealous  of  such  a  formidable  neighbour.  She  re- 
memt>ered  his  irruption  into  Bohemia,  in  the  year  one 
tbonsand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four,  at  a  time  when 
she  thought  that  country,  and  all  her  other  dominions, 
secure  from  his  invasion,  by  the  treaty  of  Hreslau,  winch 
she  had  in  no  particular  contravened.  She  caballed  against 
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him  in  difftreut  courts  of  Europe :  she  concluded  a  treatj 
with  the  czarina,  "U'hichf  though  seemingly  defensire,  im 
plied  an  intention  of  Diaking  conquests  upon  this  nionarcli 
she  endeavoured  to  engage  the  King  of  Poland,  Eleotui 
of  Saxony,  aa  a  contracting  power  in  this  confederacy 
and,  if  he  had  not  been  afraid  of  a  sudden  visit  from  hi 
neighbour  of  Prussia,  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  he  wouU 
have  been  pleased  to  contribute  to  the  humiliation  of  i 
prince,  wiio  had  once  before,  without  the  least  jirovoca 
tion,  driven  him  from  his  dominions,  taken  possession  o 
his  capital,  routed  his  troops,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  i 
million  of  crowms  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expense  o 
this  expedition  ;  but  he  carefully  avoided  taking-  such  i 
step  as  might  expose  him  to  anotlier  in\*asion,  and  evei 
refused  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh,  thougl 
it  was  expressly  defensive;  the  casu^  f'o'dvris  being  hi 
Prussian  majesty's  attacking  either  of  the  contractinj 
parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  Count  de  Brubl,  prinii 
minister  and  favourite  of  the  King  of  Poland,  had,  il 
conjunction  with  some  of  the  Austrian  ministers,  carriei 
ou  certain  scandalous  intrigues,  in  order  to  embroil  tbi 
King  of  Prussia  with  the  Emprefis  of  Russia,  betwcei 
whom  a  misunderstanding  had  loug  Eubsisted. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  perceiving  the  military  prepara 
tions  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  having  obtained  inlel 
ligence  of  thetr  secret  negotiations  with  diHerent  powei 
of  Eurofje,  ordered  M.  de  Klingraafe,  his  minister  at  th 
imperial  court,  to  demand  whether  all  those  preparation 
for  war,  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  were  designed  againe 
him,  and  what  were  the  intentions  of  her  imperial  ma 
jesty?  To  tins  demand  the  empress  replied,  that  in  th 
present  juncture  she  had  found  it  necessary  to  mak 
armaments,  as  well  for  her  own  defence  as  for  that  « 
her  allies  ;  but  that  they  did  not  tend  to  the  prejudic 
of  any  person  or  state  whatever.  The  king,  far  froi 
being  satisfied  with  this  general  answer,  sent  fresh  ordei 
to  Klingraafe,  to  represent  that,  after  the  king  liad  dif 
sembled  as  long  as  he  thought  consistent  with  his  safet 
and  honour,  the  bad  designs  imputed  to  the  empro« 
would  not  suffer  him  longer  to  disguise  his  sentimentfl 
that  he  was  acquainted  «ith  the  offensive  projects  whjo 
the  latB  had  formed  at  Petersburgh ;  that  he  koQi 
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they  liad  cntjag-ed  to  attack  him  suddenly  with  an  anny 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men;  a  design  which  would 
hare  been  executed  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  had  not 
the  Russian  forces  granted  recruits,  their  fleet  niartuers, 
and  Livonia  a  sufficient  quantity  of  com  for  their  sup- 
port; that  he  constituted  the  empress  arbiter  of  peace 
or  war:  if  she  desired  the  former,  he  required  a  clear 
and  formal  declaration,  or  positive  assurance,  that  she  had 
no  intention  to  attack  him,  either  this  year  or  the  next; 
but  lie  should  look  upon  an  ambiguous  answer  as  a  de- 
claration of  war;  and  he  c-alled  Heaven  to  witness,  that 
the  empress  alone  would  be  guilty  of  the  innocent  blood 
that  should  be  spilt,  and  all  the  dismal  consequences  that 
would  attend  the  commissiou  of  hostilities. 

A  declaration  of  this  nature  mig'ht  Lave  provoked  a 
less  haughty  court  than  that  of  Vienna,  and,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  calculated  on  purpose  to  exasperate 
the  pride  of  her  imperial  majesty,  whose  answer  he  soon 
received  to  this  effect:  that  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  already  been  employed,  for  some  time,  in 
all  kiuds  of  the  most  considerable  preparations  of  war, 
and  tlie  most  disquieting  with  regard  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity, when  lie  thought  fit  to  demand  explanations  of 
her  majesty,  touching  the  military  dispositions  that  were 
making  in  her  dominions;  dispositions  on  which  she  had 
not  resolved  till  after  the  preparations  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  had  been  made;  that  though  her  majesty  might 
have  declined  explaining  herself  on  those  subjects,  whieli 
required  no  explanation,  she  had  been  pleased  to  declare, 
with  her  o-nn  moutli.  to  M.  de  Klingraafe,  that  the  criti- 
cal state  of  public  affairs  rendered  the  measures  she  bad 
taken  absolutely  necessary  for  her  own  safety,  and  that  of 
her  allies ;  but  that,  in  other  respects,  they  tended  to  the 
prejudice  of  no  person  whatsoever;  that  her  imperial 
majesty  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  form  what  judgment 
she  pleased  on  the  circuTnstancesof  the  times;  and  like- 
wise, that  it  belonged  to  none  but  herself  to  estimate 
her  own  danger;  that  her  declaration  was  so  clear,  she 
never  imagined  it  could  be  thouglit  otherwise ;  that 
being  accustomed  to  receive,  as  well  as  to  practise,  the 
decorums  which  sovereigns  owe  to  each  other,  she  could 
not  hear  without  astonishment  and  sensibility  the  coo- 
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8ti:i!ipeD(l    bis   operations,   and  the  storm  fell  first  upon    chap. 

Saxony.    He  resolved  to  penetrate  tbrough  that  oountr)'  -_!_ '^ 

into  Boliemia,  and  even  to  take  possession  of  it  as  a  fron-     "^"r 

11.1  .  n  •  1  ajiv,  mnd 

tier,  as  well  as  lor  ttie  convenience  of  uiffress  an  J  effress  piiLiif^iiesn 
to  and  from  tlie  Austrian  dominions.  Besides,  he  bad  n*^  "-'V^ 
reason  to  believe  the  King  of  Pohmd,  Elector  of  Saxony^  dituind 
was  connected  with  the  CKarina  and  the  enipress-queen ;  l^.^,. 
therefore,  be  tboujq;ht  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  that 
prince  in  any  condition  to  give  him  the  lea-st  disturbance. 
His  army  entered  the  Saxon  territory  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August,  when  he  published  a  declaration,  im- 
porting that  the  unjust  eondnct  and  dangerous  views 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  against  his  majesty's  dominions 
laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  niea- 
Bures  for  protecting  his  territories  and  subjects;  that  for 
this  purpose  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  disagreeable 
resolution  to  enter  with  his  troops  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony: but  he  protested,  before  God  and  man,  that,  on 
account  of  liis  personal  esteem  and  friendship  for  that 
prince,  he  would  not  have  proceeded  to  this  extremity, 
had  he  not  been  forced  to  it  by  the  laws  of  war,  the  fatality 
of  the  present  conjuncture,  and  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  defence  and  security  of  hia  subjects.  He 
reminded  the  public  of  the  tenderness  witli  which  be 
bad  treated  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  daring  the  campaign 
of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four, 
and  of  the  bad  consequences  resulting  to  that  monarch 
from  his  engagements  with  the  enemies  of  Prussia.  He 
declared  that  the  apprehensions  of  being  exposed  again 
to  such  enterprisies  had  obliged  him  to  take  those  pre- 
cautions which  prudence  dictated ;  but  he  protested,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  hostile  views 
against  his  Polish  majesty,  or  his  dominions;  that  his 
troops  did  not  enter  Saxony  as  enemies,  and  he  had 
taken  care  that  tliey  should  observe  the  best  order  and 
the  moist  exact  disciphne;  that  he  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  the  happy  minute  that  should  procure  to 
him  the  satisfaction  of  restoring  to  his  Polish  majesty  hts 
hereditary  dominions,  which  be  had  seized  only  as  a 
sacred  depositum.  By  his  minister  at  Dresden,  he  had 
demanded    a    free  passage  for   his  forces   through    the 
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tlius  assembled,  tlmn  upon  tbe  frioD^lship  of  a  prince  who 
liad  invaded  Ins  dominions  and  sequestered  his  revenue 
without  provoeation ;  and  he  trusted  too  much  to  the 
Bituation  of  his  camp  at  Pirna,  which  was  deemed  im- 
pregnahle.  In  the  mean  time,  the  King  of  Prussia  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Seidlitz,  about  half  a  German  league 
distant  from  Pima,  and  posted  his  array  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  intercept  all  convoys  of  provisions  de- 
signed for  the  Haxon  camp :  his  forces  extended  on  tho 
tight  towards  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  and  the  vanguard 
nctnally  seized  the  passes  that  lead  to  the  circles  of  Satzer 
and  Leunieritz,  in  that  kingdom  ;  while  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  marched  with  a  body  of  troops  along  the 
Elbe,  and  took  post  at  this  last  place  without  opposition. 
At  tbe  same  time,  the  king  covered  his  own  dominions, 
by  assembling  two  considerable  bodies  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Silesia,  which  occupied  the  parses  tliat  communi- 
cated with  the  circles  of  Buntzlau  and  Ivouingsgrat2. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  od  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September,  by  a  detachment  of  Prussian  hussars,  who 
attacked  an  Austrian  escort  to  a  convoy  of  provisions, 
designed  for  the  Saxon  camp;  and  having  routed  them, 
carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  loaded  waggons. 
The  magazines  at  Dresden  were  filled  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  provisions  and  forage  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  the  bakers  were  ordered  to  prepare  a  vast  quantity 
of  bread,  for  which  purpose  thirty  new  ovens  were  erected. 
When  the  King  of  Prussia  first  arrived  at  Dresden,  he 
lodged  at  the  house  of  the  Countess  Moczinska*  and  gave 
orders  that  the  queen  and  royal  family  of  Poland  should 
be  treated  with  all  due  veneration  and  respect':  even 
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■  Hii  mnjeity  seems  to  have  «bat*tl  of  thii-  respect  in  th-e  aoqiie'l,  if  we  may 
beUeTB  the  a»Ber(ji)Tis  of  bL»  Fulish  m*JMtj'B  quepi,  nrnl  the  court  of  Vientifi,  who 
nAinned,  that  scniln'^Is  w«rc  p^istei]  within  the  palni^!  where  tlie  queeo  niid  nyal 
faaiiily  IM^aidcd  ;  m*  also  nC  tlio  'iwor  of  llic  fteccet  CAbinot.  wht-re  the  paptrf!  rt'lnliug 
to  fureign  traii.sai;tioii8  werv  dcjioaiti^'J.  The  licjis  of  tliin  cabinet  were  scjucJ,  aud 
all  tlie  WTJliogH  demanit^.  Tlie  whale  Suson  ninistry  were  diurltiirged  from 
iheir  rexpective  employmentfiiiuid  b  r?w  'comttiiiuiiin  was  eBtAblie-li'd  by  tlie  King 
of  I'rwwiA  tvT  tliQ  ftdininiatr&tian  af  alTftLnt  in  general.  When  the  queen  t^niru&tod 
tills  jiriiLco  to  rL>mDve  the  sentiaek  posted  nlLhin  Ihe  [laloiio  tkad  coutij^ouB  pu- 
aa^i-a,  aj^rut-nbly  tii  lii«  asaQruicec,  that  all  duo  reap^'Ct  alioiild  ht-  obsei'Vi.-il  towards 
tht!  rural  raiiiilj,  tlie  Ling  oL-iI^jT^'d  tha  |[uiLrilB  to  be  diiublnd,  jtiii)  wnt  ao  oBicB-C 
(p  d^nifuiJ  ^tf  Itur  injiji'Bty  the  keys  of  the  Mcrel  ewliini-'t.  Th<^  queen  ubtJiiried  the 
vffieer'»  comient,  tliAi  lh«  duore  shniali  lie  sealed  up  ;  but  aflurwnrds  lur  rutimie4 
with  otden  to  Li^ak  thorn  cpea  :  tfaon  her  tnajcfilj'  pl&ciiig  hcraclf  bofure  the 
dour,  Bui d,  alie  trusted  bo  much  to  the  piuoiiaeof  the  Kingof  PruaDiik,thBtflhe  aculd 
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and  poated  altotit  two  thousand  Croats  and  irregulars  in  chap. 
the  rinejirds  and  sTenutn  on  liw  right.  Tiie  muming  was  ^^^ '; . 
daritened  vilh  a  thick  fog,  wlitcli  vanished  n\m\it  seven:  ^''^ 
then  the  PruBRian  cavalry  advanceil  to  attack  the  enemy's 
horse;  but  receiTed  such  a  fire  frwni  the  irre;^ilars  jMJSted 
fn  vJne^ardN  ami  diteheH,  as  well  31*  from  a  nurnerons 
ftrtillerj,  that  they  were  ohli/red  to  retire  for  protection 
Ut  tlie  rear  of  tlie  IViishian  infantry  aniJ  cannon.  There 
\n'\u}^  formed  iind  led  E>ack  to  the  charge,  they  made  an 
im|in!Mtiou  on  the  Austrian  cavalry,  and  drove  the 
irrwulani,  and  otlier  Implies  of  infantry,  from  the  ditches, 
dcfilei,  and  vinejanis  whii;)!  they  poH-sessed ;  hut  they 
flufT'ered  tut  iwverely  in  tliiH  dangerous  service,  that  the  king 
orih-re(I  tijoni  to  rt'itMJcnd  the  hill,  and  take  post  again 
|ji:hiriil  the  infantry,  fruin  \^  hence  they  no  more  advanced. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  furious  cannonading  was  maintained 
on  both  tiirles  with  con.*']<lorable  effect.  At  length  the 
left  of  the  PruNHian  infantry  was  ordered  to  atUnck  the 
town  of  Lowo«cliuti(  in  flank  ;  but  met  with  a  very  warm 
recuption,  and  in  all  likelihood  would  have  miscarried, 
hail  not  Veldt-Maresthal  Keitli  headed  them  in  person; 
when  lie  drew  his  nwurd,  and  told  them  he  would  lead 
them  on,  ho  wan  jfivefi  to  understand,  that  all  their  powder 
and  Dhut  were  exhausted;  he  turned  immediately  to  them 
witli  a  <rlie«Tful  counteriatice.  said  he  was  very  glad  they 
had  iin  mure  ammuriiitioTi,  being  well  assured  the  enemy 
could  not  witlistniicl  them  at  push  of  bayonet;  so  saying, 
ho  advanced  at  their  head,  and,  driving  the  Austriana 
from  \juwi)fifhni7.,  wet  tlif  suburbs  on  fire.  The  infantry 
had  b('f<n  already  obliged  to  quit  the  eminence  on  the 
right;  nnd  now  their  whole  army  retired  to  Bndin,  on 
the  other  Hide  of  the  I'^gm.  Sonic  prisonei's,  colours,  and 
pioccH  of  cniiiMm,  were  taken  on  both  sides;  and  the  loss 
of  onch  might  nniouiit  to  two  tbouBand  live  hundred  killed 
nnd  noinid('i! :  win  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  drawn  battle, 
tlioiigli  liuth  giMUTuly  claimed  the  victory.  The  detail  of 
the  Hciion,  publiHlied  at  IJerlin,  declarcSj  that  the  Kiiig 
of  PrviHHia  not  only  gained  tiie  battle,  but  that  same  day 
rMlablirthed  Iuh  head-quartern  at  Lowoschutz :  whereas 
the  AuHtrian  gazette  iilhruis,  that  the  Maroschal  Count 
IJrown  (nblignd  his  Prusiician  majesty  to  retire,  and  re- 
inainuii  all  ui^ht  uu  the  field  of  battle^  but^  ue^^  ^I^l 
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finding  hie  troops  in  want  of  water,  lie  repaired  to  the 
I  camp  at  Budiii.  If  the  battle  wjis  at  all  decisive,  the 
advantag'e  certainly  fell  to  tlie  Aiis^trians;  for  bis  Prussian 
majesty,  who,  in  all  probability,  had  hoped  to  -winter  at 
Prague,  waa  obliged,  by  the  opposition  he  met  with,  to 
resign  this  plan,  and  retreat  before  winter  into  the  electo- 
rate of  Saxony. 

The  Prussian  army  having  rejoined  that  body  which 
had  been  left  to  block  up  the  Saxons  at  Pirna,  his 
Polieh  majesty  and  his  troops  wcro  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremity of  want,  that  it  became  indispensably  necessary 
either  to  attempt  an  escape,  or  surrender  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  The  former  part  of  the  alternative  was  chosen, 
and  the  plan  concerted  with  Count  Brown,  the  Austrian 
general,  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution,  advanced 
privately  with  a  body  of  troops  toLichteudorf,  near  Sehan- 
deau  ;  but  the  junction  could  not  be  eilected.  On  tlie 
fourteenth  clay  of  October  the  Saxons  threw  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Ellie,  near  Konigstein,  to  which  castle 
they  removed  all  their  artillery ;  then  striking  their  tents 
in  the  night,  passed  the  river  undiscovered  by  the  enemy. 
They  continued  to  retreat  with  nil  possible  expedition; 
but  the  roads  were  so  bad,  they  made  little  progress. 
Next  day,  when  part  of  them  had  advanced  about  half 
way  up  a  hill  opposite  to  Konigstein,  and  the  rest  were 
entangled  in  a  narrow  plain,  where  there  was  no  room  to 
act,  they  perceived  that  the  Prussians  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  passes,  and  found  themselves  surrounded  on 
every  side,  faintiug  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  desti- 
tute of  every  convenience.  In  this  deplorable  condition 
they  remained,  when  the  King  of  Poland,  from  the  for- 
tress of  Konigstein,  sent  a  letter  to  his  general,  the  Veldts 
Alareschal  Count  Rutowski,  vesting  him  with  i'ull  and 
discretionary  power  to  surrender,  or  take  such  other 
measures  as  he  should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the   officers  and  soldiers'.     By  this  time 

'  The  letter  was  to  the  fpoLlnivin^  effect : 
"  Vel(ll-Mw*»dial  Count  Ruroweki, 

"  It  in  not  nilhaiil  extrc-me  w>rro(v  1  undQrHUuJ  tlu'  de|>roralilo  iidiiLtiou,  wliidi 
A  cluuDi  (if  tninfortunes  has  rcwrvDii  Tor  j-ou,  die  rest  of  my  gcuerals,  and  my  wJiaJg 
Mrmy  ;  but  we  muBt  xcr|ui«'-»ce'  Ju  ttie  dinjienBatiinia  of  Providence,  sa\<i  wiusole 
ouTMlveq  wttti  the  rectitude  nf  our  Kntimttnls  Atiil  iut4?ntiDnB.  TIji?^  ivould  f'lrce 
me,  It  ae*HiB,  lut  jmi  give  m-u  to  underBtaiid  l*y  Major- General  the  Diuiin  do 
Lij^hurrn,  to  Bulmtt  tu  coiidLtiuna  the  mure  wjvtre,  in  [irepvnivu  as  tlie  eircuiB- 
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Count  Bro^vn  liad  retired  to  Budin,  so  that  there  was  no 
choice  left.  A  rapitulatioa  was  deruaiuled  :  but,  in  etFect, 
the  whole  Saxou  army  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion; and  the  soldiers  were  afterwarils,  by  compulsion, 
incori>orated  with  the  troops  of  Prussia.  The  King  of 
Poland  being  thus  deprived  of  his  etectoral  dominions, 
his  troopBj  arniSt  artillery,  and  ammunition,  thought  it 
hi^h  time  to  provide  for  his  own  safetyj  and  retire  with 
aJI  expedition  to  Poland.  His  Prussian  majesty  cantoned 
his  forces  in  the  neig;hbourhood  of  SeidlitZj  and  along- 
the  Elbe  towards  Dresden.  His  other  army,  wliieb  had 
entered  Bohemia,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de 
Schwerin,  retired  to  the  confines  of  the  county  of  Glatz, 
where  they  were  distributed  in  quarters  of  cantonment; 
so  that  this  sliort  canipai^i  was  finished  by  the  beginniug- 
of  November. 

The  King  of  Poland,  in  his  distress,  did  not  fail  to  King  of 
implore  the  assistance  and  mediation  of  neutral  powers.  P"'»nJ" 
Uis  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to  the  to  ihu 
States-General,  complaining,  that  the  invasion  of  Saxony  ^^^^ 
was  one  of  those  attacks  against  the  law  of  nations, 
which,  from  the  great  resjicct  due  to  this  law,  demAided 
the  assistance  of  every  jiower  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  own  liberty  and  independence.     He  observed 
that,  from  the  first  glimpse  of  misunderstanding  between 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  ho  had  expressly  en- 
joined his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Europe  to  de- 
clare, that  it  was  his  firm  resolution,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture of  aflTairs,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.   He 
represented  that  a  free  and  neutral  state  had  been,  in 
the  midst  of  peace,    invaded    by  an  enemy,  who  dis- 
guised himself  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  without 
alleging  the  least  complaint,  or  any  pretension  whatso- 
ever; but,  founding  himself  solely  on  his  own  convenience, 


sl&DceH  bccoms  more  DoccaBiUiiifi.  I  cHtmnt  lieoT  them  mentioned.  I  am  ■  free 
moEinrch  ;  finrh  1  veUi  live  ;  audi  I  will  die  ;  a.tid  I  *ill  bi)lb  lire  and  tlio  wtih 
liniiiiur.  Till;  Tntt  uTiny  ofiaj  |  1i.>b,v«  w|ioII]-  tci  >'atli'  dJSCrt'twn.  Let  jou'cpuucil 
of  »'(ir  d'l'Ccntiind  wlicthcr  j'ou  muaC  etureiidcr  jirJHotLcra  i^if  war,  fall  by  cI-ib  aworil, 
or  dio  by  faftiiin^.  May  your  ivKilutiiiiiB,  if  ptrBaibIc,  btr  conducted  by  fatuniinity  ; 
whaleviir  tlicy  iimy  be,  I  iiAvc  no  longer  any  HhHn;  in  lliL'ni  ;  and  I  declare  you 
ahM  nut  bi*  aiiHHvrabW  far  n.uglit  Itut  uiio  ll'iii)t,  iJrniiiEfly,  not  to  <!arry  anuBagaumt 
me  or  my  sIIWh,  [  pray  (Jod  nmy  llpve  yiyu.  Ml'-  M»ri;(w.4iul,  iji  bis  hyly  kwpiBg 
Uivtn  nt  Kooijfstcii],  llie  \ith  otOatAn:r,  17A(J. 

"AUGUSTUS  Rex." 
"  Tu  llie  VcldL-UarcKfanl  tlin  C'ouul  Butuwbki." 
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made  liimself  master,  Tjy  armed  force,  of  all   the  cities 
^  and  towns  of  tlie  electorate,  dismantling  some,  and  forti- 
fying othera:  tliat  he  liad  disarmed  t lie  burf^Iiers;  cirried 
ort'  tlie  magistrates  as  liostagoa  for  the  payment  of  unjust 
and  enonnous  contrihutioiiH  of  provisions  and  forage ; 
seized  the  rofiers  and  confiscated  the  revenues  of  ttie 
electorate,  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and  transported  the 
arms  and  artillery  to  his  own  town  of  Magdeburgh;  abo- 
lished  the  privy-couneil,  and,  instead   of  tlie  lawful  go- 
vernment, established  a  dlroctoryj  which  acknowledged 
no  other  law  but  his  own  arbitmry  will.     He  gave  them 
to  understand,  that  all  these  proceedings  were  no  other 
than  preliminaries  to  the  unheard-of  treatment  which 
was  reserved   for  a  queen,  whose  virtues  ought  to  have 
commanded  respect,  even  from  her  enemies:  that  from 
the  hands  of  that  august  priacess,  the  archives  of  the 
states  were  forced  away  by  menaces  and  violences,  not- 
withstanding the  security  which  ber  majesty  had  pro- 
mised herself  under  the  protection  of  all  laws,  human 
and  divine ;  and  notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances 
given  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  not  only  her  person, 
and  ehe  place  of  her  residence,  should  be  absolutely  safe, 
tut  that  even  the  Prussian  garrison  should  be  under  her 
direction.    He  observed,  that  a  prince  w!m  declared  him- 
self protector  of  the  Protestant  religion  had  begun  the 
war  by  crushing  the  very  state  to  which  that  religion 
owes  its  estabUshnicnt,  and  the  preservation  of  its  most 
invaluable  rights:  that  he  had  broken  through  the  most 
respectable  laws  which  constitute  the  union  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  under  colour  of  a  defence  which  the  empire 
Btood  in  no  need  of  except  against  himself:  that  the 
King  of  Prussia,  while  he  insists  on  having   entered 
Saxony  as  a  friend,  demands  his  army,  the  administra- 
tion of  his  dominions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  sacrifice  of  his 
whole  electorate;  and  that  the  Prussian  directory,  in  the 
declaration  of  motives,  published  under  the  nose  of  a 
prince  to  whom  friendship  was  pretended,  thought  it 
superfluous  toallegeevenany  pretext,  to  colour  the  usur- 
pation of  his  territories  and  revenues. — Though  this  was 
certainly  the  case  in  his  Prussian  majesty's  first  exposi- 
tion of  motives,  the  omission  was  afterwards  supplied,  in 
a  subsequent  memorial  to  the  States-General ;  in  which 
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lie  c'ljarged  the  Kin^  of  Polund,  as  an  accomplice  in,  if   chap. 

not  an  accessary  to,  tlie  treaty  of  Petersburgh  ;  and  even  s L 

taxed  liini  with  having'  agreed  to  a  partition  of  some      *^*^- 
Prussian    territories,   ■wbeii    they   shouiil    be   conquered. 
This  treaty  of  partition.  Iiouever,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  time  of  actual  war,  before  all  causa  of  dispute 
was  removed  by  the  pence  of  Dresden. 

While  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  were  in  the  imperial 
fiebl,  tbeir  respective  ministers  were  not  idle  at  Ratii^bon,  jl,^,'[^^s'ii(-ii 
where  three  imperial  decrees  were  published  against  bis  "S'^'Mttiio 
PrusBian  majesty:  the  fii-st  summoning*  that  prince  to  i4'^'j'a_ 
withdraw-  his  troops  from  the  electorate  of  Saxony;  the 
second  comniauding  all  the  vassals  of  the  empire  em- 
ployed by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  quit  that  service  imme- 
diately; and  the  third  forbidding  the  inembere  of  the 
empire  to  suffer  any  levies  of  soldiers,  for  the  Prussian 
service,  to  be  raised  witbin  their  resppctive  jurisdictions. 
The  French  minister  declared  to  the  diet,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  Prussian  majesty  having  disclosed  to  the 
■world  the  project  concerted  between  that  prince  and  the 
King  of  England,  to  e.xcitein  the  empire  a  religious  war, 
which  might  be  favourable  to  tlieir  particular  views,  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  in  consequence  of  his  engagement 
with  the  empress-queen,  and  many  other  princes  of  the 
empire,  being  resolved  to  succour  them  in  the  most  effi- 
cacious manner,  would  forthwith  send  such  a  number  of 
troops  to  their  aid,  as  might  t)C  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
Bcne  the  bberty  of  the  (jemianic  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Prussian  minister  assured  the  diet,  that  his 
master  would  very  soon  produce  the  proofs  that  were 
come  to  his  hands  of  the  plan  concerted  by  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Dresden,  for  the  subversion  of  bis  electoral 
house,  and  for  imposing  upon  liim  a  yoke,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  whole  empire. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Russian  resident  at  the  DtrciaiA- 
Hague  comnmnioated  to  the  States-General  a  declaration  |Li]fH,^"f,E 
from  bis  mistre-ss,  importing  that  her  imperial  majesty  powew, 
having  seen  a  memorial  presented  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
by  the  King  of  Prus.sia's  envoy  extraordinary,  was  there- 
by convinced  that  his  Prussian  majesty's  intention  was  to 
attack  the  territories  of  the  empress-queen;  in  which 
case,  she  (the  czarina)  was  inevitably  obliged  to  succour 
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lier  ally  with  all  ber  forces  ;  for  wliich  end  she  liaJ  ordered 
aU  ber  troops  in  Livonia  to  be  forthwith  assembled  on 
the  frontiei-s,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march: 
that,  moreover,  the  llussian  Ailiiiiralty  had  been  enjoined 
to  provide  immediately  a  suHicieut  number  of  g-alleys  for 
tramportitig  a  large  body  of  troops  to  Lubeck.  The 
ministers  of  the  enipress-queeTi,  both  at  tlie  Hague  aud 
at  London,  delivered  momonalg  to  the  States-General 
and  his  Britannic  majesty,  demanding  the  succouts  which 
these  two  powers  were  bound  to  afford  the  house  of 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-ChapcUc ;  but  their  high 
mightinesses  kept  warily  aloof,  by  dint  of  evasion,  and 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  was  far  otherwise  engaged. 
The  invasion  of  Saxony  had  well  nigh  produced  tragedies 
in  the  royal  family  of  France.  The  dauphiness,  who  waa 
far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  no  sooner  learned  the 
distressful  cirenmstaueee  of  her  parents,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Poland,  than  she  was  seized  with  violent  fits, 
which  occasioned  a  miscarriage,  and  brought  her  life  into 
tlie  moat  imminent  danger.  The  Prussian  minister  was 
immediately  ordered  to  quit  Versailles;  and  directions 
were  despatched  to  the  French  minister  at  Berlin,  to  re- 
tire from  that  court  without  taking  leave.  Finally,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  concluded  a  new  convention  with 
the  French  king,  regulating  the  Buccours  to  be  derived 
from  that  quarter :  he  claimed,  in  all  the  usual  forms,  the 
assistance  of  the  Germanic  body,  as  guarantee  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction  and  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  and  Swedea 
was  also  addressed  on  the  same  subject. 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  not  passively  bear  all  the  im- 
putations that  were  fixed  upon  his  conduct.  His  minister 
at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial,  in  answer  to  that  of 
the  Saxon  resident,  in  which  he  accused  the  court  of 
Dresden  of  having  adopted  every  part  of  the  scheme 
which  his  enemies  had  formed  for  his  destruction.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Saxon  ministers  had,  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  played  oiT  every  engine  of  unwarrantable 
politics,  ill  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  execution  of 
their  project:  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  give  an 
odious  turn  to  his  most  innocent  actions;  that  they  had 
spared  neither  Tnalicious  insinuations,  nor  even  the  most 
atrocious  calumnies^  to  alienate  all  the  world  from  his 
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He  5taiU  be  had  received  informatjoa  that  the  coart  of 
Saxonv  intended  to  let  his  troops  jklss  freelT,  and  after- 
wards wait  fgr  events  of  which  theT  mi^ht  a.\mi  them- 
selves,  either  bj  joining  his  enemies,  or  making  a  difer- 
sion  in  hi^  dominions :  that  in  such  a  situation  he  could 
not  avoid  having  recourse  to  the  onlv  means  which  were 
left  him  for  preventing  his  ine^itable  mio^  by  putting  it 
out  of  the  power  of  Saxony  to  increase  the  nuuiljer  of 
bis  enemies.  He  asserted,  that  ad  the  measures  he  had 
pur».ued  in  that  electorate  were  hut  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  first  resolution  he  was  forced  to  take  for 
his  own  preservation:  that  he  had  done  nothing  hut  de- 
prived the  court  of  Saxony  of  the  means  of  hurting  him ; 
and  this  had  been  done  with  all  possible  moderation : 
that  the  couutr)' enjoyed  all  the  security  and  all  the  quiet 
which  could  he  expected  in  the  very  midst  of  peace,  the 
Prussian  troops  observing  the  most  exact  discipline  :  that 
all  due  respect  was  shown  to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  who 
had  been  prevailed  upon,  by  the  most  suitable  representa- 
tions, to  suftur  some  papers  to  be  taken  from  the  paper- 
office,  of  which  his  Prussian  majesty  already  had  copies  ;^ 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  ascertain  the  dangerous  design 
of  the  Saxon  ministry  against  him.  to  secure  the  originals ; 
the  existence  and  reality  of  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  denied.  He  observed,  that  every  man  has  a  right 
to  prevent  the  mischief  with  which  be  is  threatened,  and 
to  retort  it  upon  its  author;  and  that  neither  the  consti- 
tutions nor  the  laws  of  the  empire  could  obstruct  the 
exertion  of  a  right  so  superior  to  all  others  as  that  of 
self-preservation  and  self-defence;  especially  when  the 
depositary  of  these  laws  is  so  closely  united  to  the  enemy, 
as  manifestly  to  abuse  his  power  in  her  favour. 

But  the  most  important  step  which  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty took  in  his  own  justification  was  that  of  publishing 
another  memorial,  specifjTng  the  conduct  of  the  courts  of 
Vienna  and  Saxony,  and  their  dangerous  designs  against 
his  person  and  interest,  together  with  the  original  docu- 
ments adduced  as  proofs  of  these  sinister  intentions.  As 
a  knowledge  of  these  pieces  is  requisite  to  form  a  dtstiitct 
idea  of  the  motives  which  produced  the  dreadful  war 
upon  the  continent,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  usher  the  sub- 
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stance  of  tlieni  to  the  reader's  acquaintance.  His  Pnis- 
,  sian  majesty  affirms,  that  to  arrivB  at  the  source  of"  the 
vast  plan  upon  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony 
had  been  employed  against  him  ever  since  the  peace  of 
Dresden,  we  must  trace  it  as  far  back  as  tlie  war  which 
preceded  this  peace :  that  the  fond  hopes  which  the  two 
allied  courts  had  conceived  upon  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four,  gave  occasion  to  a  treaty  of  eventual  partition, 
stipulating  that  the  court  of  Vienna  should  possess  the 
duchy  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  ;  while  the  King 
of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony,  should  share  the  duchies 
of  Magileburgh  and  Croisscn;  the  circles  of  Zullichow 
and  Swibus,  together  with  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia ; 
that  after  the  peace  of  Dresden,  concluded  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  there  was 
no  further  room  for  a  treaty  of  this  nature :  yet  the  court 
of  Vienna  proposed  to  that  of  Saxony  a  new  alliance,  in 
which  the  treaty  of  eventual  partition  should  bo  renewe<l : 
but  this  last  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
give  a  greater  conststeacy  to  their  plan,  by  grounding  it 
upon  an  alliance  between  the  empress-queen  and  the 
czarina.  Accordinglv,  theee  two  powers  did,  in  faet»  con- 
clude a  defensive  alliance  at  Petersburgh  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year;  but  the  body,  or  ostensible  part  of 
this  treaty,  was  composed  merely  with  a  view  to  conceal 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  six  secret  articles,  the 
fourth  of  which  was  levelled  singly  against  Prussia,  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  copy  of  it,  which  appeared  among 
the  documents.  In  this  article,  the  Empress-Queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  sets  out  with  a  protestiitiou  that 
she  will  religiously  observe  the  treaty  of  Dresden  ;  but 
explains  her  real  way  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  a 
little  lower,  in  the  following  terms:  "If  the  King  of 
Prussia  should  be  the  firet  to  depart  from  the  peace,  by 
attacking  either  her  majesty  the  Empress-Queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  or  her  majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
or  even  the  republic  of  Poland  i  in  all  these  cases,  the 
rights  of  the  eraprcss-t|ueen  to  Silesia  and  the  county  of 
Glatz  would  agiiin  take  place,  and  recover  their  full 
effect :  the  two  contracting  parties  should  miitually  assist 
each  other  with  sixty  thousand  men  to  achieve  these  con- 
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quests."  The  king  observes  upon  this  article^  tbat  every 
war  which  can  arise  between  him  and  Hussfa,  or  the  re-  . 
public  of  Poland,  would  he  lonked  upon  as  a  manifest 
infrtLctioii  of  the  peace  of  Dresden^  and  n  revival  of  the 
rights  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  Silesia ;  though  neither 
Russia  nor  the  re-pul^lic  of  Poland  is  at  all  coucerned  in 
the  treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  tlioiigh  the  latter,  with  which 
the  king  lived  in  the  most  intin^ate  friendship,  was  not 
even  in  alliance  with  the  court  of  Vienna :  that  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  received  among 
all  civilized  nations,  the  most  the  court  of  Vienna  could 
be  authorized  to  do  in  guch  cases,  would  be  to  send  those 
succours  to  her  allies  which  are  due  to  them  by  treaties, 
without  her  having  the  least  pretence,  on  that  account, 
to  free  herself  from  the  particular  engagements  subsist- 
ing between  lier  and  the  liing;  he  ajipealed,  therefore, 
to  the  judgment  of  the  impartial  world,  whether  in  this 
secret  article  the  contracting  powers  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  a  defensive  alliance;  or  whether  this  article 
did  not  rather  contain  a  plan  of  an  offensive  alliance 
against  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  affirmed  it  was  obvious, 
from  this  article,  that  the  court  of  Vienna  had  prepared 
three  pretences  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia ;  and  that  she 
thought  to  attain  her  end,  cither  by  provoking  the  king 
to  commence  hostilitiea  against  her,  or  to  kindle  a  war 
between  his  majesty  and  Russia,  by  her  secret  intrigues 
and  machinattong;  he  alleged  that  the  court  of  Saxony, 
being  invited  to  accede  to  this  alliance,  eagerly  accepted 
the  invitation;  furnished  its  ministers  at  Petersburgh 
with  full  powers  for  that  purpose :  and  ordered  them  to 
declare  tbat  their  master  was  not  only  ready  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  itself,  but  also  to  the  secret  article  against 
Prus&ia ;  and  to  join  in  the  regulations  made  by  the  two 
courts  provided  effectual  measures  should  ho  taken,  as 
well  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  as  for  it:!*  indemnification 
and  recompense,  in  proportion  to  tliecUbrtsand  progress 
that  might  be  made  :  that  the  court  of  Dresden  declared, 
if  upon  any  fresh  attack  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
empress-queen  should,  by  their  assistance,  not  only  re- 
conquer Silesia,  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  but  also  reduce 
him  within  narrower  bounds,  t!ie  King  of  Poland,  as  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  would  abide  by  the  partition  formerly  sti- 
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CHAP,  pulated  between  him  and  the  erapress-queen.  He  also 
J[^I1_,  tieclarc'd  tliat  Count  Loss,  the  Sason  minister  at  Vienna, 
was  charged  to  open  a  private  negotiation  for  settling  an 
eventual  |Kirtitiuii  of  the  conquest  which  might  be  made 
on  Prussia,  by  laying  down,  as  the  basis  of  it,  the  treaty 
of  Leipsic,  signed  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  as  would 
appear  by  the  documents  affixed.  He  owned  it  had  been 
supposed,  through  the  whole  of  this  negotiation,  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  should  be  the  aggressor  against  the  court 
of  Vienna;  bnt  he  insisted,  that  even  in  this  case  the 
King  of  Poland  could  have  no  right  to  make  conquests 
on  his  Prussian  majesty.  He  likewise  acknowledged, 
that  the  court  of  Saxony  had  not  yet  acceded  in  form  to 
the  treaty  of  Peterahurgh;  but  he  observed,  its  allies 
were  given  to  understand  again  and  again  that  it  was 
ready  to  accede  without  restriction,  whenever  this  could 
be  done  without  risk,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
should  be  secured  in  its  favour;  circumstances  proved  by 
divers  authentic  documents,  particularly  by  a  letter  from 
Count  Fleming  to  Count  de  Bruhl,  informing  him  that 
Count  Uhlofield  had  charged  him  to  represent  afresh  to 
his  court,  that  they  could  not  take  too  secure  measures 
against  the  ambitious  views  of  the  King  of  Prussia ;  that 
Saxony  in  particular  ought  to  be  cautiouSj  as  being  the 
most  exposed  ;  that  it  M'as  of  the  highest  importance  to 
strengthen  their  old  engagements,  upon  the  footing  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Count  de  Harrach,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  forty-five ;  a  step  which  might 
be  taken  on  occasion  of  his  Polish  majesty's  accession  to 
the  treaty  of  Petersburgh.  The  answer  of  Count  Brulil 
to  this  despatch  imported,  that  the  King  of  Poland  was 
not  averse  to  treat  in  the  utmost  secrecy  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  about  succours,  by  private  and  confidential 
declarations  relating  to  the  fourth  secret  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Petersburgh,  on  condition  of  reasonable  terms 
and  advantages,  which  in  this  case  ought  to  be  granted  to 
his  majesty.  He  quoted  other  despatches  to  prove  the 
unwillingness  of  his  Polish  majesty  to  declare  himself, 
until  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be  attacked,  and  his 
aud  that  this  scruple  was  admitted  by 
'.     From  these  premises  be  deduced 
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tills  inference,  that  the  court  of  Dresden,  without  liaving  chap. 
acceded  in  form  to  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh.  was  not .  ^^^'^- . 
less  an  accomplieo  in  the  dangerous  designs  which  the  '?^*- 
court  of  Vienna  had  grounded  upon  this  treaty;  and  that 
having  been  dispensed  with  irora  a  formal  concuiTence, 
it  had  only  waited  for  that  moment  when  it  might,  with- 
out running  any  great  risk,  conquer  in  effect,  and  shore 
the  spoils  of  its  neighbour.  In  expectation  of  this  period, 
he  said,  the  Austrian  and  Saxon  ministers  laboured  im 
concert  and  underhand  with  the  more  ardour,  to  bring 
the  casii^  fcedcri^  into  existence;  for  it  being  laid  down 
as  a  principle  in  the  troatv,  that  any  war  whatever  be- 
tween him  and  Russia  would  authorize  the  empress- 
queen  to  take  Silesia,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  kindle  such  a  war;  for  which  jmrpose  no  method 
was  found  more  proper  than  that  of  embroiling  tlie  king 
with  the  Empress  of  Russia  ;  and  to  provoke  that  princess 
with  all  sorts  of  false  insinuations^  impostures,  and  the 
most  atrocious  calumnies,  in  laying  to  his  majesty's  charge 
a  variety  of  designs,  sometimes  against  Russia,  and  even 
the  person  of  the  czarina;  sometimes  views  upon  Poland, 
and  sometimes  intrigues  io  Sweden.  By  these  and  other 
Bucb  contrivances,  be  affirmed,  they  had  kindled  the 
animosity  of  the  empress  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  a 
council  held  in  the  montli  of  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  she  had  resolved 
to  attack  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  any  further  dis- 
cussion, whether  he  should  fall  upon  any  of  the  allies  of 
Russia,  or  one  of  them  should  begin  vith  him  ;  a  resolu- 
tion which  for  that  time  was  frustrated  by  their  want  of 
seamen  and  magazines;  but  the  preparations  were  con- 
tinued, under  pretence  of  keeping  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fulfil  their  engagements,  contracted  in  the  last 
subsidiary  convention  with  England;  and  when  all  were 
finislied,  the  storm  would  fall  on  the  King  of  Prussia. 

This  is  tiie  substance  of  that  famous  memorial  published  Remm-iia 
by  his  Prussian  majesty,  to  wiiich  thejustifying  pieces  or  "|",^' 
authentic  documents  were  annexed  ;  and  to  which  a  cir-  pieces 
oumstantial  answer  was  exliibited  by  the  jmrtisans  of  her 
imperial  majesty.     Specious  reasons  may,  doubt'        ''e 
adduced  on  either  side  of  almost  any  dispute,  by 
of  ingenuity;  but»ia  examining  this  contest,  it 
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allowed  tliat  both  ekles  adopted  illicit  practtcea.  The 
-  empress-queen  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  Itad  certainly 
a  right  to  form  defensive  treaties  for  their  own  preserva- 
tioii;  and,  without  all  doubt,  it  was  their  interest  and 
their  duty  to  secure  themselves  from  the  enterprises  of 
such  a  formidable  neighbour  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
contracting  parties  seem  to  have  carried  their  views  mucJi 
farther  than  defensive  measures.  Perhaps  the  court  of 
Vienna  considered  the  ccBsion  of  Silesia  as  a  circum- 
stance altog-ether  compulsive,  and,  therefore,  not  binding 
against  the  rights  of  natuml  equity.  She  did  uot  at  all 
doubt  that  the  King  of  Prussia  would  be  tempted,  by 
his  ambition  and  great  warlike  power,  to  take  some  step 
wliich  might  be  justly  interpreted  into  an  infraction  of 
the  treaty  of  Dresden;  and  in  that  case  she  was  deter- 
mined to  avail  herself  of  the  coufedera;cy  she  bad 
formed,  that  she  might  retrieve  the  countries  she  had 
lost  by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  last  war.  as  well  as 
bridle  the  dangerous  power  and  disposition  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarch ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  King  of 
Poland,  over  and  above  the  same  consideration,  was 
desirous  of  some  indemnification  for  the  last  irruption 
into  his  electoral  dominions,  and  the  great  sums  he  had 
paid  for  the  subsequent  peace.  Whether  they  were 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  to  make 
reprisals  by  an  actual  partition  of  the  countries  they  might 
conquer,  supposing  him  to  be  the  aggressor,  we  shall  not 
protend  to  determine  ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  appear  that 
his  Prussian  majesty's  danger  was  such  as  entitled  him 
to  take  those  violent  steps  which  he  now  attempted  to 
justify.  By  this  time  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  up 
to  a  blaze  that  soon  filled  the  empire  with  ruin  and 
desolation  ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  drawn  upon 
himself  the  res.entment  of  the  three  greatest  powers  in 
Europe,  who  laid  aside  their  former  animosities,  and 
every  consideration  of  that  balance  which  it  had  cost 
such  blood  and  treasure  to  preserve,  in  order  to  conspire 
his  destruction.  The  king  himself  could  not  but  foresee 
this  eonfeileracy,  and  know  tlie  power  it  might  exert; 
but  probably  he  confided  so  much  in  the  number,  the 
valour,  and  discipline  of  his  troops,  iu  the  skill  of  his 
otBcei^,  in  his  own  conduct  and  activity,  that  he  hoped 
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to  crush  the  house  of  Austria  by  one  rapid  eudeavoiir  at  chap. 
the  latter  end  of  tlie  eeason,  or  at  least  establis}i  tiimself  .  ^^^^' , 
in  Bohemia,  before  her  alhes  coulci  move  to  her  assist-  HM. 
aiice.  In  this  bo]ie,  however,  he  was  disappointed  by 
the  vigilance  of  tlie  Austrian  councils.  He  found  the 
erajiress-queen  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  bim 
in  every  avenue  to  her  dominions ;  and  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  assisted  by  the  circles  of  the  empire.  lie  saw 
Idraself  threatened  with  t!ie  vengeance  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  the  sword  of  France  gleaming;;  over  his 
liead,  without  auy  prospect  of  assist^iuce  but  that  which 
lie  might  derive  from  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
Thus  the  King-  of  England  exchanged  the  alliance  of 
Russia,  who  was  his  eubsiiliary,  and  the  friendship  of  tlie 
empress-<]UGen,  his  old  and  natural  ally,  for  a  new  con- 
nexion -with  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  could  neither  act 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Great  Britain,  nor  as  a  protector  to 
Hanover:  and  for  this  connexion,  the  advantage  of  which 
was  merely  negative,  such  a  price  was  paid  by  England 
as  had  never  been  given  1jy  any  other  potentate  of 
Europe,  even  for  services  of  the  greatest  importance. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November,  the  Saxon  BiBpuies 
minister  at  Ratisbon  dehvered  to  the  diet  a  new  and  J^'^'p^^. 
ample  memorial,  esplaining  tbe  lamentable  state  of  that  mem  »f 
electorate,  and  imploring  afresh  the  assistance  of  the  ^,'^^1^™. 
empire.  The  King  of  Prussia  bad  also  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  diet,  demanding  succour  of  the  several  states:, 
agreeably  to  their  guarantees  of  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia and  Dresden;  but  the  minister  of  Mentz»  as 
director  of  the  diet,  having  refused  to  lay  it  before  that 
assembly,  tbe  minister  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  it  to  bo 
printed,  and  sent  to  his  court  for  further  instructions. 
In  the  mean  time  bis  Prussian  majesty  thought  proper 
to  intimate  to  tbe  king  and  senatcof  Poland,  that  should 
the  Russian  troops  bo  jjermittetl  to  march  through  that 
kingdom,  they  mig!it  expect  to  see  their  country  made  a 
scene  of  ^va^  and  desolation.  In  France,  the  prospect  of 
a  general  and  sanguinary  war  did  not  at  all  allay  tb© 
disturbance  M'hicb  sprang  from  the  dissension  between 
the  clergy  and  Parliament,  touching  the  bull  Unigcnitus. 
The  king  being  again  brought  over  to  the  ecclesiastical 
side  of  tlie  dispute,  received  a  brief  from  the  pope,  laying 
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it  down  as  a  fuTidamcTital  article,  that  whosoever  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  bull  Uiiif,'einlus  is  in  the  way  to  damna- 
tion; and  certain  cases  are  specified,  in  which  the  sacra- 
ments are  to  he  denied.  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  con- 
sidering this  hrief  or  bull  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  of  the  GalHcaii  church,  issued  an  arret  or  decree^ 
suppressing;  the  said  bull;  reserving  to  tbeiiiselves  the 
right  of  providing  against  the  inconveniences  with  Hhich 
it  might  be  attended  :  as  well  as  the  privilege  to  main- 
tain in  tlieir  full  force  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  the  hbertiea  of  tbe 
Gallican  clmrch,  and  tbe  customs  of  the  realm.  Tbe 
king,  dissatisfied  with  their  interpo^tion,  declared  his 
design  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice  in  person  at  the  palace. 
Accordingly^  on  the  twelftli  day  of  November,  the  whole 
body  of  his  guards,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  took 
post  in  the  city  of  Paris ;  and  nest  day  tbe  king  rejiaired 
with  the  usual  ceremony  to  tlie  palace^  where  the  bed  of 
justice  was  held  :  among  other  regulations,  an  edict  was 
ieeued  for  suppressing  tbe  fourth  and  fifth  cliambers  of 
inquests,  the  members  of  wliicb  had  remarkably  distin- 
guished themselves  by  tlieir  opposition  to  the  bull  Uni- 
genitns. 

In  England,  the  dearth  of  corn,  arising  in  a  great  men 
sure  from  the  iniquitous  practice  of  engrossing,  was 
severely  felt  by  the  common   people,  that  insurrections 
were  raised  in  Shropshire  and  Warwickshire  by  the  pc 
pulace,  in  conjunction  with  the  colliers,  who  seized  b] 
violence  all   tbe   provisions  they  could  find ;  pillaging 
"without    diatinction   tbe  millers,  farmers,  grocers,   and 
butchers,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  the  gentlemen  o^ 
tbe  country,  at  the  head  of  tbeir  tenants  and  dependentaJf 
Disorders  of  the  same  nature  were  excited  by  tbe  colliers 
on  tbe  forest  of  Dean,  and  those  employed  in  tbe  works 
in  Cumberland.     The  corporations,  noblemen,  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  exerted  tbei 
selves  for  tbe  relief  of  the  poor,  who  were  greatly  dis 
tressed ;  and  a  grand    council  being  assembled  at  SI 
James's  on  the  same  subject,  a  proclamation  vras  pub- 
lished for  putting  the  laws  in  speedy  ami  effectual  execi 
tion  against  the  forestallers  and  engrossers  of  corn. 

The  fear  of  an  invasion  having  now  subsided,   an< 
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Hanover  being  supposed  in  greater  danger  tlian  Great    chap. 

Britain,  tlie  auxiiiarles  of  that  electorate  were  trans-  _^1L^ 

ported  from  England  to   their  own  country.     At  the     'J**"- 

latter  end  of  the  season,  ^vllen  the  weather  became  se-vyrian 

vere,  the  innkeepers  of  Endand  refused  to  admit  the  *">"5ia"«s 
, ,      ,  11..  ,       °  -11  ■*"*  '^■""■ 

Hessian  soldiers  into  wmter  (juarters,  as  no  provision  had 

heen  made  for  that  purpose  by  act  of  Parliament;  so 
that  tliey  were  obliged  to  liut  their  camp,  and  remain  in 
the  open  fields  till  January;  but  the  rigour  of  this  un- 
comfortable situation  was  softened  by  the  hand  of  gene- 
rous charity,  which  liberally  supplied  thorn  ^\ith  all  man- 
ner of  refreshment,  and  other  conveniences  ;  an  humane 
interposition,  which  rescued  the  national  character  from 
the  imputation  of  cruelty  and  ingratitude. 

On  the  second  day  of  December,  his  majesty  opened  Session 
the  session  of  ParliJinieut  witli  a  8|)cech  that  seemed  to  *'^^^^  ' 
be  dictated  by  the  genius  of  England.  He  expressed 
his  confidencCf  that,  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, the  union,  fortitude^  and  affection  of  his  people 
would  enable  him  to  surmount  all  diflicultJes,  and  vin- 
dicate the  dignity  of  his  crown  against  the  ancient  enemy 
of  Great  Britain.  He  declared,  that  the  succour  and 
preservation  of  America  constituted  a  main  object  of 
his  atteution  and  solicitude;  and  observed,  that  the 
growing  dangers  to  which  the  British  colonies  might 
stand  exposed,  from  late  losses  in  that  country*  demanded 
resolutions  of  vigour  and  despatch.  He  said,  an  ade- 
quate and  firm  defence  at  home  should  maintain  the 
chief  place  in  his  thoughts;  and  in  this  great  view  he 
had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  remove  all  grounds 
of  dissatisfaction  from  his  people :  for  this  end,  he  re- 
commended to  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  Parliament 
the  framing  of  a  national  militia,  planned  and  regulated 
with  equal  regard  to  the  just  rights  of  his  crown  and 
people;  an  institution  which  might  become  one  good 
resource  in  time  of  general  danger.  He  took  notice 
that  the  unnatural  union  of  councils  abroad,  the  calami- 
ties which,  in  consequence  of  this  unhappy  conjunction, 
might,  by  irruptions  of  foreign  armies  into  the  empire, 
shake  its  constitution,  overturn  its  sj'stem,  and  threaten 
oppression  to  the  protestaut  interest  on  the  continent^ 
were  events  which  must  sensibly  aHect  the  minds  of  the 
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British  nation,  and  liad  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on 
this  new  and  dangerous  crisis.  He  gave  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  body  of  his  electoral  troops,  which  were 
broufifht  liither  at  the  desire  of  his  Parliament,  he  had 
now  directed  to  return  to  his  dominions  in  Germanv, 
relying;  with  jileasure  on  the  s])irit  and  zeal  of  his  people 
in  defence  of  his  person  and  realm.  lie  told  the  Com- 
mons that  he  confided  in  their  wisdom  for  preferring 
more  vigorous  efforts,  thoug'h  more  expensive^  to  a  le$s 
ertectual  and  therefore  less  frugal  plan  of  war;  that  he 
liad  placed  before  them  the  dangers  and  necessities  of 
the  public;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  lay  the  burdens  thev 
should  judge  unavoidable  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
least  disturb  and  exhaust  his  people.  He  expressed  bis 
concern  for  the  surteringa  of  the  poor,  arising-  from  the 
p]"esent  dearth  of  corn,  aud  for  the  disturbances  to  which 
it  had  given  rise;  and  exhorted  bis  Parliament  to  con- 
sider of  proper  provisions  for  preventing  the  like  mis- 
chiefs hereafter.  He  concluded  with  remarking,  that 
unprosperous  events  of  war  in  the  Mediteri-anean  had 
drawn  from  his  subjects  signal  proofs  how  dearly  they 
tendered  the  honour  of  his  crown  ;  therefore  they  could 
not,  on  his  part,  fail  to  meet  M'ith  just  returns  of  un- 
wearied care,  and  unceasing  endeavours  for  the  glory, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his  people. 

The  king  having  retired  from  the  House  of  Peers,  the 
speech  was  read  by  Lord  Sandys,  appointed  to  act  aa 
speaker  to  that  house ;  then  Earl  Gower  moved  for  an 
address,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  without  objec- 
tion. In  one  part  of  it  his  majesty  was  thanked  for  having- 
caused  a  body  of  electoral  troops  to  come  into  Knglaud 
at  the  request  of  his  Parliament;  and  this  article  >'r-a8 
disagreeable  to  those  who  had  disapproved  of  the  reqtiest 
in  the  last  session.  They  said  they  wished  to  see  the 
present  address  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Lords;  a 
satisfaction  they  could  not  have  if  such  a  paragraph  should 
be  inserted;  for  they  still  thought  tlic  bringing  over 
Hanoverian  troops  a  preposterous  measure;  because  it 
had  not  only  loaded  the  nation  with  an  enormous  expense, 
but  also  furnislied  the  court  of  France  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  invading  the  electorate,  which  otherwise  it 
would  have  no  shadow  of  reason  to  attack  ;  besides,  the 
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rpodicnt  wag  lield  in  reprobation  bj*  the  subjects  in 
giencral,  and  such  a  pamgniph  might  be  considered  as  an 
insult  on  the  people,  Notwithstiiuding  these  exceptions, 
which  did  not  seem  to  he  verv  important,  the  address, 
including  this  paragraph,  was  ap])roved  by  a  great 
majority. 

In  the  address  of  the  Couimous  no  such  paragraph 
was  inserted.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  bad  recited  his 
majesty's  speech,  Mr.  C.  Townshend  proposed  the  heads 
of  an  address^  to  which  the  House  unanimously  agreed  ; 
and  it  was  presented  accordingly.  This  necessary  form 
was  no  sooner  discussed,  than  the  House,  with  a  i.varmth 
of  liunianity  and  benevolence  suitable  to  such  an  assem- 
bly, I'osoWed  itself  into  a  committee,  to  dehberate  on  that 
part  of  his  majesty's  speech  which  related  to  the  dearth 
of  corn,  that  so  much  distressed  the  poorer  class  of  people, 
A  bill  was  immediately  framed  to  prohiljit,  for  a  time 
limited,  the  exportation  of  corn,  malt,  meal,  tluur,  bread, 
biscuit,  and  starch;  and  a  resolution  unanimously  taken  to 
address  the  sovereign,  that  an  embargo  migliit  be  forthwith 
laid  upon  all  ships  laden  or  to  be  laden  with  these  com- 
modities to  be  exported  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  At  the  same  time,  Vice-Adniiral  Bosca-nen, 
from  the  board  of  Admiralty,  informed  the  Jlouse, 
that  the  king  and  the  board  having  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  Admiral  Byng,  in  a  late  action  with  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  for  the  appear- 
ance of  his  not  having  acted  agreeably  to  his  instructions 
for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he  was  then  in  custody  of  the 
marshal  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  :  that  although  this  was  no  more  than  what  was 
usual  in  like  cases,  yet  as  Admiral  Byng  was  then  a 
member  of  the  House,  and  as  his  confinement  might  de- 
tain him  some  time  from  his  duty  there,  the  board  of 
Admiralty  thought  it  a  respect  due  to  the  House  to  inform 
them  of  the  commitment  and  detainer  of  the  said  admiral. 
This  message  being  delivered,  the  journal  of  the  House 
in  relation  to  Rear-Admiral  Knowles"*  was  read,  and 
what  Mr.  Boscawen  now  communicated  was  also  inserted. 
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■i  Kcar- Admiral  Knawtc«bcin|;,  in  the  month  of  Deconibcr,onotliouBi]id  seven 
hundred  tuiid  fne-l/-auic,  tried  nt  DeptfoH,  befura  n  cmoUH  li]anial,farIiisb«hlkViuiU' 
in  nnd  relating  to  jin  action  ivliich  hspjittieil  on  tlie  firal  dnj-  of  Octobec  in  lli*  pre- 
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^^^'■_  being  appointed,  took  into  cousideration  the  necessities 
i5'''7-  of  the  Bta'e,  and  made  very  ample  provision  for  enabling 
liis  majesty  to  maint^iin  the  war  with  vigour.  They 
granted  fifty-five  thousand  men  for  the  sea-serviee,  io- 
chiding  eleven  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
mariiicK;  and  for  the  land  service  forty-niiie  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  cftective  men,  comprehend- 
ing four  tlfcousand  and  eight  invalids.  The  mipjdy  ^vas 
granted  for  tlic  maintenance  of  these  forces,  as  welt  as 
for  the  troops  of  Hesse  and  Hanover;  for  the  ord- 
nance; the  levy  of  new  regiments;  for  a.ssisting  his 
majesty  in  forming  and  maintaining  an  army  of  obsena- 
tion,  for  the  just  and  neccs^^iry  defence  and  preservation 
of  his  electoral  dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies,  and  to- 
wards enabling  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
King  of  Prussia;  for  the  security  of  the  empire  against 
the  irruption  of  foreign'  armies,  as  welt  as  for  the  support 
of  the  common  cause;  for  Innhling  and  rcpaii-s  of  sliips, 
hiring  transports,  jmymcnt  of  lialf-pay  officers,  and  the 
]>ensions  of  widows;  for  enabling  hia  majesty  to  discharge 
the  like  sum,  raised  in  pui-suance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  and  charged  upon  the  first 
aids  or  supplies  to  be  granted  in  this  session;  for  enahling 
the  governors  and  guardians  of  the  hospital  for  the  main- 
tenance and  education  of  exjiosed  and  deserted  young 
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ceding  T^U",  between  a  British  squadmn  nndipr  Iw  cninntand  and  h  Bijnx'dron  of 
SpKlu,  the  court  »iih  unanimouiJy  uT  iiiiiiiion,  that  ill"  ftiikl  Kliowlee,  ^litle  he  »"•■ 
fltanrling  fiir  th«  enemy,  niiKbt,  by  n  iiitferi;ni  diKjioi^itiuii  of  liin  squadron,  lin«« 
Wi^uli  tliii  nltnoli  n  ith  nix  alii|>K  nft  cn.rl)'  lD  th-c  day  M  Tour  nf  tlicin  ni-re  oagMgod, 
nud  Ihat  therv^furc,  by  iii'glc><:tkrig  eo  to  do,  lit*  ga\e  tlie  i.-nC'iTij'  H  miinifest  adtui  - 
tn.g'p  ;  ihnt  ill?  -Haiil  KtiiiivIge  I'^ntsnied  "n  bonrd  Mi4>  fliiiji  (.'vmun.!]  u~ittl  l>is  flag, 
ftfior  Bliit!  wiw  disaiW  fnm  eoniiitunig  the  aciion.  ttiouRli  lie  miftht,  npun  hur 
bein);  dlenLliMl,  hctv^  Hl)ifU'd  hiti  ^ng  iin  hnard  imoilK-r  £iii[> ;  iiiid  lim  ctiart  «ii'T« 
nnnnimniiitt^  (if  itiiiriinii,  he  iiuglit  to  havo  Atu-f-  bo,  in  order  tn  1in>«  conducted  and 
direcLF^I,  durJDU  llw?  'kIiuIb  action,  tlif  nioliuns  of  tlie  Hijundron  cntmslcd  la  bin 
are  and  ccjiKluft,  Upim  eonsidtrauon  nt  iIh-  wli'^k*  wci Juct  iii  iht'  mid  Kliowk-s, 
ndktinB  li>  ilii»C  cicli'm,  the  court  <li<l  niinnimmiftly  agree  tliAt  he  fell  uiidarr  p>rt 
of  iha  lonrtn'inlb  urtlclc  of  llii-  ot-CickA  lA  yiar,  nnoK-lj ,  the  tviird  Nrgli|j,'cnL'e,  Mid 
nA  Alhw  ;  alid  altm  under  the  twcnly-lLird  arlipli'. — Tliu  cijiirl,  llM'ti-rorc,  itiiAnt- 
nHm»lv  adjud^'fil,  thnl  li.a  *h<iuld  be  p&|>Tini3iii]i.'()  for  Dvl  hr'iaeinfi  up  iku  3qu>ilr«4i 
ill  chiHur  ■jr-li.'i'  t)ini>  h@  did,  and  rot  b(!f>mtiuij;  itic  iittuck  niih  as  gnU  force  na 
lio  niiKhl  Ivftve  done  ;  and  alwo  fcr  not  eliiltiiig  bii»  H«g,  upon  tijw  Ctini«ii!l'»  being 
[tieahli^. 

"   Niilliing  could  mnrt'  gloriouBly  L'vince  tlic-  geiiorosity  of  a.  Dnlisli  r^rlJnnteiil 

1I1J111  tliiH  iiikTjiosicnm  for  dffi'firliiic  tliy  Itbi'tlive  of  Geniiany,  in  conjunL'tioii  with 

two  flppiop*  piily,  D^aiiiM  ihf"  wnncof  t1ienlhrrB«T«n,  and  in  direct  oj>|jcMiit"(iu  iii 

.i.«  'noBuni-en  iiiki-n"  hy  ilii-  licnd  of  Ihc  ftnpire,  who,  in  llie  iH'i|uel,  atigmatiaod 

■V  pTiii*iB  ns  n.-U'l>i,  nnd  Uijnt*'d  one  of  them  n»  lui  nullaw. 
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cliIMrcn  to  receive  all  such  cliildren.undera  certain  ag^s, 
fis  should  be  brought  to  the  said  hospital  within  thecom- 
jtass  of  one  year';  for  maintaining  and  sujfporting  the 
new  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  repairing  and  finish- 
ing mititarv  roads;  for  making  good  Ids  majesty's  engage- 
ments with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  for  the  ex- 
pense of  nmrchiug.  recruiting,  and  remounting  Gormaa 
troops  iu  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  empowering  his 
majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  war, 
incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  the  s.ervice  of  the  ensuing 
year,  and  to  take  all  such  measures  as  might  he  necessary 
to  disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises  or  designs  of  hia 
enemies,  as  the  exigency  of  aflairs  sshouKl  require;  for 
the  pajTiient  of  such  persons,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  his 
majesty  shonUl  direct,  for  the  use  and  relief  of  bis  subjects 
in  the  several  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  in  recompense  for  such  services  as,  with 
the  approbation  of  bis  majesty's  commander-in-chief  in 
America,  they  resi^ectivelyhadperfonned,  or  should  per- 
form, either  by  putting  these  provinces  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, or  by  acting  with  vigour  against  the  enemy  ;  for 
enabling  the  East  India  Com]>any  to  defray  the  expense 
of  a  military  force  in  their  settlemouts,  to  be  maintained 
in  them  in  lieu  of  a  battalion  of  his  majesty's  forces 
withdrawn  from  those  forts  and  factories ;  for  tlie  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
for  widening  the  avenues,  and  rendering  more  safe 
and  commodious  the  streets  and  passages  leading  from 
Charing-crogs  to  the  two  Houses  of  Pnrliament,  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster', 

'  This  pharhj.-.  eHlnblishcd  by  roiunlJiry  cutilribiLtioti,  Cni^lit,  utidcr  pro|>cr  M- 
Mtrlctiuiis,  |)r(fvi>  IjriH^liciril  to  the  cDmmoiiwettltli,  by  rcBcuiii^  dtwcrtej  children 
from  roi-Mtry  wi'l  dieath,  and  iiunlifi'lug  i|ji»m  l"r  beinu  scrvieealle  mfnibers  of  tlie 
caroruutiiiy  ;  tut  since  lIib  liljeiiiliLy  of  ParluLiiKtni  linth  cnnbloi!!  tht  g^rv^rritrrs 
nnd  crirporaticia  to  receive  si)  (lie  ckiililtc-ti  that  t,K  pre&eiliE^,  wilhriut  i|,ucsliiia uT 
limitntiojD,  the  yearly  ^xpcns^  lintli  sn«lled  into  &  rinliiiTial  grievance,  nnd  the 
Iiiuutw-B  |iur|ji>Hiis  uf  lIjcj  originiil  insiitutiun  art>,  in  a  griral  mciisure,  <k'fpnt«d. 
lustend  of  iui  imylum  for  poor  fK-rlom  urplmne  and  B.baudiiacd  roundilin),'^,.  it  is 
iKflomc  a  Rfoeral  receptacle  fnr  the  offapriua  of  tlit-  .lisHoIWftt  wlio  cnro  not  to 
nnrk  fnr  llie  tuaiiitmaDctr  of  tti-uir  famllii-tt.  The  ha^iintal  itisclf  »  a  plain  eiKtlce^ 
mull  contrived  for  efonu-mj  and  oonvpnience,  atftiiding  on  lliu  uurlli  side  of  (be 
wit-y,  aud  a  Utile  4i;(nch(.'d  frum  it,  in  an  agn-cabl?  and  solulju'iiiiiB  xittiniiou.  TJie 
linll  m  ulorned  ^vilh  some  good  pftincin^,  Utt  cliupcl  is  elegant,  nnd  Hie  regDla- 
iHHifl  nri'  iiiliiiirflllf. 

*  Tlie  briilffc  at  Wcatwinaler  may  bo  considered  k»  a  imtiniiQl  ornaniont.  It 
voB  built  at  IJie  pulilic  cs-ponsc,  frooi  ibc  noi)ihLour)i<>u<l  of  Wtrni.iDiiiatcr'-liuIl  to 
the  oppoNie  sid(^itf  ihe  river,  and  conoiAta  of  tliirtecii  ^hee,  wiwtrueC«iil  wiUi 
eqtui  el«gan»i  and  biiuplicii^. 
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CHAP.   Such  were  tlie  articlos  under  wliicli  we  mav  sjiecifj-  tho 
^^^''  ■  supplies  of  this  year,  on  the  M-liole  iLniounting  to  eight 
•''■'T-     millions  three  hundred  fifty  tliousaiid  tliree  hundred  aud 
twenty-five  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  three  pence.     It 
must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  honour  of  the  adminis- 
tration, that  the  House  of  Commons  could  not  have  ex- 
hihitcd  stronger  marks  of  their  attachment  to  the  crown 
and  person  of  their  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  tlieir  desire 
to  see  the  force  of  the  nation  exerted  with  becoming 
spirit.     The  sums  granted  by  the  committee  of  supjily 
did  not  exceed  eight  millions  three  hundred  fifty  thou- 
sand three  hundred  twenty-five  pounds,  nine  sliiUings, 
and   three  pence;  the  funds  established  amounted    to 
eight  millions  six  hundred  eighty-nine  thousand  fifty-one 
pounds,  nineteen  shillings^  and  seven-pence;  so  that  there 
was  an  over[)lua  of  three  hundred  thirty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and 
four  pence;  an  excess  which  was  thought  necessary,  iu 
case  the  lottery,  which  Avas  fouaded  on  a  new  plan,  should 
not  succeed. 
Rpdeciiflra      Some  of  these  impositions  were  deemed  grievous  hard- 
tinontaV""' ^^"P^  hy  tliosc  upou  whom  they  immediately  fell;  an<l 
war.  many  friends  of  their  country  exclaimed  against  the  pro- 

jected army  of  observation  in  Germany,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a  ruinous  continental  war,  which  it  was  neither 
the  interest  of  the  nation  to  undertake,  nor  in  their  power 
to  maintain,  without  starving  the  operations  by  sea,  and 
in  America,  founded  on  British,  principles;  without  con- 
tracting such  an  additional  toad  of  debts  and  taxes,  as 
could  not  fail  to  terminate  in  bankru]>tcy  and  distress. 
To  those  dependants  of  the  ministry  who  observed  that, 
as  Hanover  was  threatened  by  France  for  its  connexion 
with  Groat  Britain,  it  ought,  in  common  gratitude,  to  be 
protected,  they  replied,  that  every  state,  in  assisting  any 
ally,  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  its  own  preservation :  that, 
if  the  King  of  England  enjoyed  by  inheritance,  or  suc- 
cession, a  province  in  the  heart  of  France,  it  would  be 
equally  absurd  and  unjust,  in  ease  of  a  rupture  with  that 
kingdom,  to  exhaust  the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
defence  of  such  a  pro%ince;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  of 
it  would  have  the  same  right  to  complain,  that  they  suf- 
fered for  their  connexion  with  England.   They  observed. 
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that  other  rlominions,  ulectoratcs.  and  principalities  in 
Germany  were  secured  hy  the  constitutions  of  the  em- 
pire, as  well  as  by  fair  and  c(]ual  alliances  with  their  co- 
estates;  whereas  Hanover  stood  solitary,  like  a  hunted 
deer  avoided  by  the  herd,  and  had  no  other  slielter  but 
that  of  slirinking  under  the  extended  shield  of  Great 
Britain:  that  the  reluctance  expressed  by  the  German 
princes  to  undertake  the  defence  of  those  dominions 
flowed  from  a.  firm  persuasion,  founded  on  experience, 
that  England  would  interpose  as  a,  principal,  aud  not  only 
draw  her  sword  against  the  enemies  of  the  electorate, 
hut  concentrate  her  chief  strength  in  that  object,  and 
waste  her  treasures  in  purchasing  tlicir  concurrence: 
that  exclusive  of  an  anijde  revenue  drained  from  the 
sweat  of  the  people,  great  i»art  of  which  had  been  ex- 
pended in  continental  efforts,  the  whole  national  debt 
incurred,  wince  the  accession  of  the  late  king,  had  been 
contracted  in  pursuance  of  measures  totally  foreign  to 
the  interest  of  these  kingdoms:  that,  since  Hanover  was 
the  favourite  object,  England  would  save  money,  and 
great  quantities  of  British  blood,  by  allowiug  France  to 
take  possession  of  the  electorate,  paying  its  ransom  at  the 
peace,  and  indemnifying  the  inhabitants  for  the  damage 
they  might  sustain ;  an  expedient  that  would  be  produc- 
tive of  another  good  consequence;  it  would  rouse  the 
German  princes  from  their  affected  indiH'erence,  and  ob- 
lige them  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  detested  neighbourhood  of  such  an  enterprising 
invader. 

The  article  of  the  supply  relating  to  the  army  of  ob- 
servation took  rise  from  a  message  signed  by  his  majesty, 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Pitt,  now  promoted  to  the  office 
of  principal  secretary  of  state ;  a  gentleman  who  had, 
upon  sundry  occasions,  combated  the  gigantic  plan  of 
continental  connexions  with  all  the  strength  of  reason, 
and  all  the  powers  of  eloquence.  He  now  imparted 
to  the  House  an  intimation,  importing,  it  was  alM-ays 
with  reluctance  that  his  majesty  asked  extraordinary 
supplies  of  his  people;  but  as  the  united  councils  and 
formidable  preparations  of  France  and  her  allies  threat- 
ened Europe  In  general  with  the  most  alarming  conse- 
quences; and  as  these  unjust  and   vindictive    designs 
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were  particularly  and  immediately  bent  against  bis  ma- 
jesty's electoral  dominioDS,  and  those  of  lus  good  ally» 
the  King  of  Prussia,  his  majesty  contided  iu  the  expe- 
rienced zeal  and  affection  of  his  faithful  Commons,  tlmt 
they  would  cheerfully  assist  him  iu  forming  and  main- 
taining an  army  of  observation,  for  the  just  and  neces- 
sary defence  and  presenation  of  those  territories,  and 
enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  hie  Prussian 
majesty,  for  the  security  of  the  empire  against  the  irnii>- 
tion  of  foreign  armies,  and  for  ibe  support  of  tlie  com- 
mon cause.  Posterity  will  hardly  believe,  that  the  em- 
peror and  all  the  princes  of  Gemiany  ■uere  in  a  conspiracy 
against  their  countr)%  except  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  and  tlie  Landgrave  of  Ilesse-Cassel; 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  surprised,  that  Great  Britain, 
after  all  the  treaties  she  had  made,  and  tlie  numberless 
subsidies  she  liad  granted,  should  not  have  an  ally  left, 
except  one  prince,  so  embarrassed  in  liis  ovra  affairs,  that 
lie  could  grant  her  no  succour,  whatever  assistance  he 
might  demand,  The  king's  message  met  with  as  favour- 
able a  reception  as  he  could  have  desired.  It  was  read 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in- 
cluding the  secret  and  separate  article,  and  the  declara- 
tion signed  on  each  side  by  the  plenijioteutiaries  at  West- 
uninster:  the  request  was  granted,  and  tbe  convention 
approved.  With  equal  readiness  did  they  gratify  his 
majesty's  inclination,  signified  in  another  message,  de- 
livered  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  May,  by  Lord  Bate- 
raiua,  intimating,  that  in  this  critical  Junctnre,  emergen- 
cica  might  arise  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  pernicious  conse(|uence8,  it  proper 
means  should  not  be  immediately  applied  to  prevent  or 
defeat  them ;  hts  majesty  was  thei-eforc  desirous  that  the 
House  would  enable  him  to  defray  any  e.\traonlinary 
expenses  of  the  war,  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year;  and  to  take  uU  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any 
enterprises  or  designs  of  hia  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of 
aRaii-s  might  require.  The  committee  of  supply  forth- 
with granted  a  very  large  sum  for  these  purposes,  includ- 
ing the  charge  of  German  mercenaries.    A  like  meesage 


heing  at  tlie  same  time  communicated  to  the  Upper 
House,  their  lordships  vote<l  a  very  loya!  address  upon 
the  ocrasLon ;  and  when  the  article  of  supply,  whicli  it 
prudiieed  among  the  Conmions,  fell  under  their  inspec- 
tion, they  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  hy  way  of  a  clause 
of  appropriation. 

\Ve  have  already  observed,  that  tlie  first  hill  wlilcli 
the  Commons  passed  in  tliis  session  was  for  tlic  relief  of 
the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  but  this 
remedy  not  being  judged  adequate  to  the  evil,  another 
bill  was  framed,  removing,  for  a  limited  time,  the  duty 
then  payable  upon  foreign  com  and  flour  imported:  aa 
also  permitting,  for  n  certain  time,  all  such  forei;j;ii  corn, 
grain,  meal,  bread,  biscuit,  and  flour,  as  had  been  or 
should  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  to  be  landed  and  ex- 
pended in  the  kingdom,  duty  free.  In  order  still  more 
to  reduce  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  to  prevent  any 
supply  of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  our  enemies  in 
America,  a  third  bill  was  brought  in,  prohibiting,  for  a 
time  therein  limited,  the  esportatioii  of  corn,  grain, 
meal,  malt,  flour,  bread,  biscuit,  starch,  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
or  other  victual,  from  any  of  the  British  plantations, 
unless  to  (Jreat  Brit,iin  or  Ireland,  or  from  one  colony  to 
another-  To  this  act  two  clauses  were  added,  for  allowing 
those  necessaries,  mentioned  above,  to  be  importe<l  in 
foroign-built  sldps,  and  from  any  state  in  amity  with  his 
majesty,  either  into  Grejit  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  for 
exporting  from  Southampton  or  Exeter  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  for  the  use  of  the  inhsibitants,  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  meal,  or  flour,  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
five  hundred  quarters.  The  Commons  wouhl  liave  still 
improved  their  humanity,  bad  they  contrived  and  esta- 
blished 8onie  efl'ectual  method  tu  punish  those  unfeeling 
villains,  who,  by  engrossing  and  hoarding  up  great  quan- 
tities of  grain,  had  created  thisartrflcial  scarcity,  and  de- 
prived their  fellow-creatnres  of  bread,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  private  advantage.  Upon  a  subsequent  rejiort  of  the 
committee,  the  House  resolved,  that,  to  prevent  the  high 
price  of  wheat  and  bread,  no  spirits  should  be  distilled 
from  wheat  for  a  limited  time.  While  the  bill  formed  on 
this  resolution  was  In  embryo,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  lloiiHe  bv  tlte  brewers  of  Londuu,  AY eatm luster, 
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he  takes  far  preve^ng  tbe  {Nib- 
Be  lam,  and  nSenog  then*  putieBlu-  disbCK.  The 
House  woold  Dot  iaid  a  deaf  ear  to  &  naoaitniKv  in 
vhicb  the  rerenoe  was  coaeeraed.  Tbe  nembers  ap* 
pointed  to  fvepare  the  bOl  immcdtatelT  receiTed  instrui>- 
tkdt  to  make  provi<noa  ia  it  to  mtvun,  for  &  limited 
tiSM;  tbe  distil  ling  of  faarleT,  mah,  and  idl  grain  vrhat- 
■oerer.  The  bill  was  fi-amed  accwdingiT.  bnt  did  not 
pass  witbout  strencoiis  opposition.  To  this  prcihihition 
it  was  obj^rted,  that  there  are  always  largre  quantities 
of  wheat  and  barlej  in  the  kingdom  so  much  damaged, 
as  to  be  un6t  for  any  ow  but  tbe  disttlleri" ;  conse^juentlr 
a  resitriclion  of  this  nature  would  niiu  manv  fanners,  and 
others  employed  in  the  trade  of  malting.  Particular  inter- 
eito,  however,  mast  often  be  sacrificed  to  the  welfere  of 
tbe  communitv  ;  and  the  present  distress  prevailed  over 
tbe  prospect  of  this  disadvantage-  If  they  had  altowed 
any  iort  of  grain  to  be  distilled,  it  vrould  have  been  im- 
powlble  to  prevent  the  distilling  of  every  kind.  The 
prubihition  was  limited  to  two  months;  but,  at  the  ex- 
pinitiori  of  tlint  term,  the  scarcity  still  contiiiuingjt  was 
protracted  by  a  new  bill  to  the  eleventh  day  of  December, 
with  a  proviso,  empowering  hie  majesty  to  put  an  end  to 
It  at  any  time  after  tbe  eleventh  day  of  May,  if  such  ji 
ntcpHlioiild  bejiid^red  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom. 
The  next  bill  that  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
nioriH  w.iiwjwnoiisure  of  the  utmost  national  importance, 
tbouKli  r^^  diKliked  by  inany  individuals  of  the  legis- 
lature, Vrertlielesa,  did  not  venture  to  avow  their 
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illsapprobation.  The  establishment  of  a  militia  was  a  very 
pojiiilar  and  desirable  object,  but  atteudL'ii  with  nuinber- 
Ic89  difficulties,  and  a  competition  of  interests  which  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile.  It  had  formerly  been  an  iii- 
exhaustililo  source  of  contention  between  tlie  crown  and 
the  Commons;  but  now  both  apparently  concurred  in 
rendering  it  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth,  though 
some  acquiesced  in  the  scheme  who  were  not  at  all 
hearty  in  its  favour.  On  tlic  fourth  day  of  December,  a 
motion  was  made  for  tlio  bill,  by  Colonel  Georg-e  Towns- 
bend,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Viscount  Townsheiid,a  gentle- 
man  of  courage,  sense,  and  probity;  endued  with  pene- 
trAtion  to  discerui  and  lioneRty  to  pursue,  the  real  interest 
of  his  couutry,  in  defiance  of  power,  in  contempt  of  pri- 
vate advantages.  Leave  being  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  better  ordering  of  the  militia  forces  in  tlie  severdl 
counties  of  England,  the  task  of  preparing  it  was  allotted 
to  Mr.  Townshend,  aud  a  considerable  number  of  the 
most  able  members  in  the  House,  coniprebending  his 
own  brother,  Mr,  Charles  Townshciid,  whose  genius  shone 
with  distinguished  lustre:  he  was  keen,  discerning,  elo- 
quentv  and  accurate;  possessed  of  a  remarkable  vivacity 
of  parts,  with  a  surprising  solidity  of  understanding  ;  was 
a  wit  without  arrogance,  a  patriot  without  prejudice,  and 
a  courtier  without  dependence. 

While  the  militia-bill  remained  under  consideration  in  Pttiiions 
the  House,  a  petition  for  a  constitutional  and  well-rcgu-^g^^^'^j  ;^ 
lated  militia  was  presented  by  the  mayor,  jurats,  aud 
commonalty  of  the  king's  towu  and  parish  of  Maidstone, 
in  Kent,  ia  common-council  assembled.  At  the  same 
time  remonstrances  were  offered  by  the  protestant  dis- 
senting ministers  of  the  three  denoniiuatious  in  and  about 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  ;  by  the  protest- 
ant dissenters  of  Shrewsbury;  the  dissenting  ministers 
of  Devonshire;  the  protestant  dissenters,  being  free- 
holders and  burgesses  of  the  town  and  county  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham,  joined  with  other  inhabitants  of 
the  churcli  of  Kngland,  expressing  their  apprehension, 
that,  in  the  bill  then  depending,  it  might  be  proposed  to 
enact,  that  the  said  militia  should  be  exercised  on  the 
Lord's  day,  conmionly  called  Sunday,  and  praying  that 
no  clause   for  such   purpose   might   pass   iuto  a  law 
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Though  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculously  fanatic  and 
imiicvtinent  thau  a  declaration  of  such  a  scruple  against 
a  practice  so  laudable  and  tiectiiisary,  in  a  country  where 
that  day  of  the  week  h  generally  spent  iu  merry-making, 
riot,  and  debauchery,  the  House  paid  so  much  regard  to 
the  squeamish  consciences  of  those  puritanical  petitioners, 
that  Monday  was  pitched  upon  for  the  day  of  exercise 
to  the  militia,  though  on  such  working-days  they  might 
be  much  more  profitably  employed,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  countiy;  and  that  no  religioua  ]>retence  should 
be  left  for  opitosing  the  progress  and  execution  of  the 
bill,  proper  clauses  %vere  inserted  for  the  relief  of  the 
quaker?.  Another  ]>etition  and  cotmter-petitioa  were 
delivered  by  the  magistrates,  freeholders,  and  burgesses 
of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  relation  to  their  particular 
iraucliise,  wliich  were  accordingly  considered  in  fniming 
the  bill. 

After  mature  deliberation,  and  divers  alterations,  it 
passed  the  Lower  House,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords  for 
their  concurrence:  here  it  underwent  several  amend- 
ments, one  of  which  wa&  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Jnilitia-meu  to  one  half  of  what  the  Commune  hstd  pro- 
posed ;  namely,  to  thirty-tno  thousand  three  hundred 
and  forty  men  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  amendments  being  cauvasst^d  iu  tlie  Lower 
House,  met  with  some  0]>position,  and  divers  conferences 
with  their  lordships  ensued:  at  length,  however,  the  two 
Houses  agreed  to  every  article,  and  the  bill  soon  received 
the  royal  sanction,  No  provision,  however,  was  made  for 
clothes,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  pay :  had  regcdations 
been  made  for  these  purposes,  the  act  would  have  become 
a  money-bill,  in  which  the  Lords  could  have  made  no 
amendment:  in  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  Houses,  on  a  dispute  of  prLWleges 
not  yet  determined,  and  that  the  House  of  Peers  might 
make  what  amendments  tbey  should  think  expedient, 
the  Commons  left  the  expense  of  the  militia  to  be  regu- 
lated in  a  subsequent  bill,  during  the  following  session, 
W'hen  they  could,  with  more  certainty,  compute  what  sum 
would  be  necessary  for  these  purposes.  After  :tl!.  the 
bill  seemed  to  bo  crude,  imperfect,  and  in  effect  11 -il,  and 
the  promoters  of  it  were  well  awaro  of  its  defects;  but 
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theyTrcro  apprebonsive  that  it  would  have  been  dropped    chap. 
al  together,  had  tliey  insisted  upon  the  scheme's  being  exe-  .^__  _L 
cuted  in  its  full  cstout.     They  were  eager  to  seize  this      ^^^'^' 
opportunity  of  trying  an  experiment,  whidi  might  after- 
wards be  improved  to  a  greater  national  advantage;  and 
therefore  they  acquiescpd  in  many  restrictions  and  altera- 
tions which  otiierwise  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

Tlie  next  measure  that  Fell  under  the  consideration  of  Bill  for 
the  House  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  inhospitable  l',"*^i"f, 
perseverance  of  the  publicans  and  innholders.  who  con-"'"'^P'.="'* 
ct'ived  themselves  not  obliged  by  law  to  receive  or  give^li^^a 
i]uarters   in  their  houses  to  any  foreign  troops,  and  ac-'^T^''' 
cordingly  refused  admittance  to  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  hIio™. 
who  began  to  be  dreadfully  incommoded  by  the  seventy 
of  the  weather.     This  objection,  implying  an  attack  upon 
the  prerogative,  the  government  did  not  think  fit,  at  this 
juQcture,  to  dispute  any  other  way,  than  by  procuring  a 
new  law  in  favour  of  those  foreigners.     It  nns  entitled, 
*'  A   bill  to  make  provision  for  quartering  the  foreign 
troops  noM'  in   this  kingdom ;"  prepared  by  Lord  Bar- 
rington,  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  soli- 
citor-general, and  immediately  passed  without  opposition. 
Tliia  stop  being  taken,  another  bill  was  brought  in,  for 
the  regulation  of  the  marine  forces  while  on  shore.    Tins 
was  almost  a  transcript  of  the  mutiny  act,  with  this  mate- 
rial  diH'erence:  it  empowered  the  Admiralty  to  grant 
commissions  for  holding  general  courts-martial,  and  to 
do  every  thing,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  his  majesty  is 
empowered  to  do  by  the  usual  mutiny-biU  ;  consequently, 
every  clause  was  adopted  without  question. 

The  same  favonrable  reception  was  given  to  a  bill  for  niiironiiff 
the  more  speedy  and  effectual  recruiting  his  niaje&ty*8  ^^j 
land   forces  and  marines;  a  law  which  threw  into  the '■Bcmiting 
hands  of  many  worthless  magistrates  an  additional  power  forBcland 
of  oppressing  their  fellow-creatures:  all  justices  of  the  i"'^'^f». 
peace,  commissioners  for  the    laud-tax,  magistrates   of 
corporations  and  boroughs,  were  empoMered  to  meet  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  at  war^  communicated  in.  pre- 
cepts issued  by  the  high  sherifls,  or  their  deputies,  within 
their  respective  divisions,  and  at  their  usual  places  of 
meeting,  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  execution  of  the 
act;  then  they  were  required  to  appoint  the  times  aud 
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places  for  tlieir  succeeding  raeetitig^;  to  issue  precepts 
to  the  proper  officers  for  those  succeeding  iiiecthigs;  and 
to  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  every  meeting  to 
such  military  ofticei-s,  as,  by  notice  from  the  secretary  at 
■war,  should  be  directed  to  attend  that  service.  The 
nuuual  hill  for  preventingmutiiiy  and  desertion  met  with 
no  objections,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  essentially 
different  from  that,  which  had  passed  in  the  last  scsi^ioii. 
Tlie  next  law  enacted  was,  for  the  further  preventing 
embezzlement  of  goods  and  ajiparel,  by  those  with  ^vhom 
they  are  entnisted,  and  putting  a  stoji  to  the  practice  of 
gaming  iu  public-houses.  By  this  bill  a  penalty  was  in- 
flicted ou  pawnbrokers,  iu  a  summary  way,  for  receiving 
goods,  knowing  them  not  to  be  the  propertyof  the  pledger, 
and  pawned  without  the  authority  of  the  owner  ".  With, 
respect  to  gaming,  the  act  ordained,  that  all  publicans 
anfl'ering  journeymen,  labourers,  servants,  or  apprentices, 
to  game  with  cards,  dice,  shuffle- boards,  Mississippi,  or 
billiard-tables,  skittles,  uine-pius,  &c.,  should  forfeit  forty 
shillings  for  the  first  offence,  and  for_every  subsequent 
offence  ten  pounds  should  be  levied  by  ilistregs. 

Divers  inconveniences  having  resulted  from  the  inter- 
position of  justices,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  the  present  reign,  assumed  the  right  of 
establiBhing  rates  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  weavers, 
several  petitions  were  offered  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
representing  the  evil  consequences  of  sueU  an  establish- 
ment ;  and  although  these  arguments  were  answered  and 
opposed  in  counter-petitions,  the  Commons,  actuated  by 
a  laudable  concern  for  the  interest  of  the  woollen  manu- 


•i  It  wa»  onnclEil,  (hut  ih-pbors  pawning,  e^tclianging,  or  dispfwing  of  goods, 
without  IcAio  nf  tlic  owmr,  nhoiiM  Buffer  in  tliif  penally  of  tuenCy  shilljapi ;  aud 
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moncj'  could  not  th^a  be  paid,  lo  be  nliipjied  piililiclj'  in  the  Huuseof  Ctim-ction, 
or  such  oilier  plrice  as  the  jualic^c  of  tliu  peticv  Rbmild  nppciint,  on  Npplicotlaii  of 
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facture,  after  ilue  deliberation  removed  tlie  grievance  by 
a  new  bill,  repealing;  so  much  of  tlie  former  act  as  em- 
powered justices  of  the  peace  to  make  rates  for  tlie  pay- 
ment of  wages'.  Tlte  Conmions  were  not  more  forward 
to  provide  supplies  for  prosecuting  the  war  with  vigour, 
than  ready  to  adopt  reg-ulations  for  the  advantage  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  society  of  the  free  British 
fishery  presented  a  petitiou,  alleging,  that  they  hud  em- 
ployed the  8um  of  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  throe 
liundred  and  five  pounds,  eight  shillings,  and  six  pence» 
together  witli  the  entire  produce  of  their  fish,  aud  all  the 
monies  arising  from  the  several  branches  allowed  on  the 
tonnage  of  their  shipping,  and  on  the  exportation  of  their 
fish,  in  carrying  on  the  said  fishery  :  and  that,  from  their 
being  obliged,  in  the  infancy  of  the  undertaking,  to  incur 
a  mucli  larger  expense  than  Mas  at  that  time  foreseen, 
they  now  found  themselves  so  far  reduced  in  their  capital 
as  to  he  utterly  incapable  of  further  prosecuting  the 
fisheries  with  any  hope  of  success,  unless  indulged  with 
the  further  assistance  of  Parliament.  They  prayed,  there- 
fore, that  towards  euabliug  them  to  carry  on  the  said 
fisheries,  they  might  have  liberty  to  make  use  of  such 
nets  as  they  should  find  best  adapted  to  the  said  fisheries; 
each  buss,  nevertheless,  carrying  to  sea  the  same  quantity 
and  depth  of  netting,  which  by  the  fishery-acts  they  were 
then  bound  to  carry  :  that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings 
per  ton,  allowed  by  the  saiil  acts  on  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  fishery,  might  be  increased  ;  and  forasmuch  as 
many  of  the  stock-proprietors  were  unable  to  advance 
any  further  sum  for  prosecuting  this  branch  of  coinmeice; 
and  others  unwilling  tn  the  present  situation,  and  under 
the  present  restraints,  to  risk  any  further  sum  in  the 
undertaking;  that  the  stock  of  the  society,  by  the  saJd 
acts  made  unalienable,  except  in  case  of  death  or  bank- 
ruptcy, for  a  terra  of  years,  might  forthwith  be  made 
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'  It  likewise  imjiorled^  tliat  bU  conlmcU  or  agreera^nXn  zande  tietwefl]  flutliicn 
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crtAP,    transfcraljle ;  and  that  tho  iretitioners  might  be  at  liberty, 
,  bet^veen  the  intervala  of  the  fisliiug  seaiKJtis,  to  emj>loj 
the  bussea  in  euch  a  manner  as  they  should  find  for  the 
advantage  of  tlie  society.      While  the  cotntnittee  was 
employed   hi  deliberating  on  tlie  particulars  of  this  re- 
monstrance, another  was  Jelivereil  from  the  free  Britiith 
fishery  chamber  of  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,   repre- 
senting, that  as  the  law  then  stood,  they  went  to  Shet- 
land and  returned  at  a  great  expense  and  loss  of  time; 
and  while  the  war  continued,  durst  not  stay  there  to  fi«l), 
besides  being  obliged  to  run  the  most  immincDt  risks^  by- 
going  and  returning  without  convoy :  that  ever  since  the 
institution  of  the  present  fishery,  experience  had   fully 
shown  the  fisherj-  of  Shetland  not  worth  following,  as 
thereby  the  petitioners  had  lost  two  months  of  a  much 
better  fishery  in  St.  George's  channel,  within,  one  daj'a 
sail  of  Whitehaven:  they  took  notice,  that  the  free  British 
fishery  society  had  applied  to  the  House  for  further  as- 
sistance and  relief;  and  prayed  that  Campbeltow7i,   in 
Argyleehire,  might  be  appointed  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  busses  belonging  to  Whitehaven,  for  the  summer 
as  well  as  the  winter  fishery,  that  they  might  be  cnabterl 
to  fish  with  greater  advantage.     The  committee,  having' 
considered  the  matter  of  both  petitions,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  petitioners  should  be  at  liberty  to  use  such  nets 
as  they  should  find  best  adapted  to  tho  white  heri'ing- 
fishery :  that  the  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  per  ton  should 
be  augmented  to  fifty :  that  the  petitionere  should  be 
allowed,  during  the  intervals  of  tlie  fishing  seasons,  to 
employ  their  vessels  in  other  lawful!  business,  provided 
they  should  have  been  employed  in  the  herring  fishery 
during  the  proper  seasons :  that  they  might  use  such 
barrels  for  packing  the  fish  as  they  then  used,  or  might 
hereafter  find  best  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  that  they 
ahould  have  liberty  to  make  uso  of  any  waste  or  uncul- 
tivated land,  one  hundred  yards  at  the  least  above  high- 
water  mark,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets ;  and 
that  Campbeltown  would  be  the  most  proper  and  con- 
venient place  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  busses  belonging 
to  AVhitehaven.     This  last  resolution,  however,  was  not 
inserted  in  the  bill  which  contaibcd  tho  other  five,  and 
in  a  little  time  received  the  royal  assent. 
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Such  are  the  connexions,  depen<lencies,  and  relations 
subsisting  between  the  niechauical  arts,  agriculture,  and 
manufectures  of  Great  Britain,  tliat  it  requires  study,  '7*?: 
deliberation,  and  inquiry  in  the  legislature  to  discern  and  poniHg 
distinguish  the  whole  scope  and  consequeuces  of  many  Amm^^an 
projects  offered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  {f^l 
The  eocit'ty  of  merchant  adventurers  hi  the  city  of  Bris- 
tol alleged,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
great  quantities  of  bar-iron  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain  from  Sweden,  Rnssia^  and  other  parts,  cliiefly 
purchased  with  ready  money,  some  of  wliicli  iron  i^"as 
exported  again  to  Africa  and  otlier  places,  and  the  rest 
wrought  up  by  the  manufacturers.  They  affirmed  that 
har-irun  imported  from  North  America,  would  answer 
the  same  purposes;  and  the  importation  of  it  tend  not 
only  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  kingdom,  by  increas- 
ing its  shipping  and  navigation,  but  also  to  the  benefit 
of  the  British  colonies:  that  by  an  act  passed  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  present  majesty's  reign,  the  im- 
portation of  bar-ii-on  from  America  into  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, duty  free,  was  permitted ;  but  its  being  carried 
coastwaya,  or  farther  by  land  than  ten  miles,  had  been 
prohibiteil ;  so  that  several  very  considerable  manufac- 
turing towns  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  American  iron, 
and  the  outports  prevented  from  employing  it  in  their 
export  commerce :  they  requeyted,  therefore,  that  bar- 
iron  might  be  imported  from  North  America  into  Great 
Britain,  duty  free,  by  all  bis  majesty's  subjects.  This  re- 
quest being  reinforced  by  many  other  petitions  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  other  classes  of  men,  who 
thought  several  interests  would  be  atTected  by  such  a 
measure,  took  the  alarm;  and,  in  divers  counter-peti- 
tions, specified  many  ill  consequences  which  they  alleged 
would  arise  from  its  being  enacted  into  a  law.  Pam- 
phlets were  published  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
violent  disputes  were  kindled  upou  the  subject,  which 
was  justly  deemed  a  matter  of  national  importance.  The 
oppoeers  of  the  bill  observed,  that  large  quantities  of  iron 
were  yearly  produced  at  home,  and  employed  multitudes 
of  poor  people,  there  being  no  less  tlian  one  hundred  and 
nine  forges  in  England  and  Wales,  besides  those  erected 
in  Scotland,  th^  whole  producing  eighteen  thousand  tons 
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of  iron:  that  as  tlie  mines  in  Great  Britain  are  inex- 
haustible, the  produce  would  of  late  years  have  been 
considerably  increased^  had  not  the  people  been  kept 
under  continual  apprehension  of  seeing  American   iron 
admitted  duty-free;  a  supposition  which  had  prevented 
the  traders  from  extending  lliieir  "norlis,  and  discourage*! 
many  from  engaging  in  this  branch  of  traffic :  tlioy  alleged 
that  the  iron-^vorks  already  carried  on  in  England,  oc- 
casioned a  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eigljt 
thousand  cords  of  T\'ond,  produced  in  coppices  that  grow 
upon  harren  lands,  wliicli  conhl  not  otherwise  be  turned 
to  any  good  accouut ;  that  as  the  coppices  afford  shade, 
and  preserve  a  moisture  In  the  ground,  the  pasture  is 
more  vahiablo  with  the  wood,  than  it  would  be  if  the 
coppices  were  grubbed  up;  consequently  all  the  estates 
where  these  now  grow  would  sink  in  their  yearly  value: 
that  these  coppices,  now  cultivated  and  preserved  for  the 
use  of  the  iroti-works,  are  Hkevcise  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  nnmufucturo  of  leather,  as  they  furnish  bark  for 
the  tanners;  and  that,  according  to  the  mauagement  of 
these  coppices,  they  produced  a  great  number  of  timber 
trees,  so  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  building.     They 
asserted,  that  neither  the  American  iron,  nor  any  that 
liad  yet  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  was  so  projier  for 
converting  into  steel  as  that  which  comes  from  Sweden, 
particularly  that  sort  called  Oregrund ;  but  as  there  are 
mines  in    the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude  with  those  of  Sweden,  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  wood,  and  rivers  for  mills  and  engines, 
it  was  hardly   to  be  doubted   but   that  people  would 
find  metal  of  the  same  quality,  and,  in  a  few  years,  be 
able  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  importing  iron  cither 
from  Sweden  or  Russia.     They  inferred  that  American 
iron  could  never  interfere  with  that  which  Great  Britain 
imported  from  Sweden,  because  it  was  not  fit  for  edged 
tools,  anchoi-s,  chain-plates,  and  other  particulars  neces- 
sary in  ship-bnilding;  uor  diminish  the  importation  of 
Russian    iron,    which    was   not   only   harder    tlian    the 
Anierican  and  British,  but  also  could  be  afforded  clieaper 
than  that  brought  from  our  own  plantations,  even  though 
the  duty  of  this  last  should  be  removed.     The  importa- 
tion of  American  iron,  therefore,  duty  fj-ee,  could  inter- 
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fpre  with  no  other  sort  but  that  produceil  in  Britain,  with  chap. 
wliieh,  by  m&aiis  of  this  advantage,  it  vvouUI  clash  so  •^•^^'' , 
niucli,  as  to  put  a  stop  in  a,  little  lime  to  a!l  the  iron-  ^^^^■ 
works  now  ciirried  on  in  the  kingdoni,  and  reduce  to 
beggary  a  great  nuniiier  of  faniiliey  wliom  they  support. 
To  these  objections  tlie  favourers  of  the  bill  solicited  re- 
pliedt  that  when  a  manufacture  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  rough  materiais,  and  these  cannot  be  produced 
at  home  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  at  such  a  price  us  is 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  tlio  manufacture, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  legislature  to  admit  a  free  impor- 
tation of  these  materials^  even  from  foreign  countries, 
although  it  should  put  an  end  to  the  production  of  that 
material  in  this  islaud  :  that  as  the  neighbours  of  Great 
Britain  are  now  more  attentive  than  ever  to  tlieir  com- 
mercial interests,  and  endeavouring  to  manufacture  their 
rough  materials  at  home,  this  nation  must  take  every 
method  for  lowering  the  price  of  materials,  otherwise  in  a 
few  years  it  will  lose  the  manufacture;  and,  instead  of 
supplying  other  countries,  be  furuishcd  by  them  with  all 
the  fine  toys  and  utensils  made  of  steel  and  iron :  that 
being  in  danger  of  losing  not  only  the  manufacture  but 
the  produce  of  iron,  unless  it  can  be  procured  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  that  for  which  it  ia  sold  at  present,  the  only 
way  of  attaining  this  end  is  by  diminishing  the  duty  pay- 
able upon  the  importation  of  foreign  iron,  or  by  render- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  undertakers  of  the  iron  mines  in 
Great  Britain  to  sell  their  produce  cheaper  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years  alforded :  that  the  moat  effectual 
method  for  this  purpose  is  to  raise  up  a  rival,  by  permit- 
ting a  free  importation  of  all  sorts  of  iron  from  the 
American  plantations:  that  American  iron  can.  never  be 
Bold  so  cheap  as  that  of  Britain  can  be  afforded  ;  for,  in 
the  colonics,  labour  of  all  kinds  is  much  dearer  than  in 
England:  if  a  man  employs  hia  own  slaves,  he  must 
reckon  ia  bis  charge  a  great  deal  more  than  the  common 
intereet  of  their  purchase  money,  because,  when  one  of 
tlieui  dies,  or  escapes  from  his  niaster^  he  loses  both  in- 
terest and  principal :  that  the  common  interest  of  money 
in  the  jdantations  is  considerably  higher  than  in  England, 
consequently  no  man  in  that  country  will  employ  his 
money  in  any  branch  of  trade  by  which  be  cannot  g 
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coDsiderably  more  per  cent,  than  is  expected  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  interest  is  low,  and  profit  moderate; 
a  circumstance  which  will  always  give  a  great  advantage 
to  the  British  miner,  who  likewise  enjoys  an  exemption 
from  freight  and  insurance,  which  He  heavy  upon  the 
American  adventurer,  especially  in  time  of  war.  With 
respect  to  the  apprehension  of  the  leather  tanners,  they 
observed,  that  as  the  coppices  generally  grew  on  barreu 
lands,  not  fit  for  tillage,  and  improved  the  pasturage,  no 
proprietor  would  be  at  the  expense  of  grubbing  up  the 
wood  to  spoil  the  pasture,  aa  he  could  make  no  other  use 
of  the  land  on  %vhich  it  was  produced.  The  wood  must 
be  always  worth  soraetliing,  especially  in  counties  where 
there  is  not  plenty  of  coal,  and  the  timber  trees  would 
jwoducc  considerable  advantage:  therefore,  if  there  was 
not  one  iron  mine  in  Great  Britain,  no  coppice  would  be 
grubbed  up,  unless  it  grew  on  a  rich  soil,  which  would  pro- 
duce corn  instead  of  cord  wood ;  consequently,  the  tanners 
have  nothing  to  fear,  especially  as  planting  hath  become 
a  prevailing  taste  among  the  landholders  of  the  island. 
The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill  seriously- 
weighed  and  canvassed  these  arguments,  examined  dis- 
puted facts,  and  inspected  papers  and  accounts  relating 
to  the  produce,  ini]»ortation,  and  manufactory  of  iron. 
At  length  Mr.  John  Pitt  reported  to  the  House  their 
opinion,  implying  that  the  liberty  granted  by  an  act 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  majesty's  reign, 
of  importing  bar  iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America 
into  the  port  of  London,  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
other  ports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  so  much  of  that 
act  as  related  to  this  clause  should  be  repealed.  The 
House  having  agreed  to  these  resolutions,  and  the  bill 
being  brought  in  accordingly,  another  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  several  noblemen,  gentlemen,  freeholdci'S,  and 
Other  proprietors,  owners,  and  posse^ors  of  coppices  and 
■woodlands,  m  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  alleging,  that 
a  permission  to  import  American  bar-iron,  duty  free, 
would  be  attended  with  numberless  ill  consequences  both 
of  a  public  and  private  nature;  specifying  certain  hard- 
ships to  which  they  in  particular  would  be  exposed;  and 
praying  that,  if  the  bill  should  pass,  they  might  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pre^ure  of  an  act  passed  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  obliging  tbe  owners  of  coppice-woods 
to  preserve  them,  under  severe  penalties;  and  be  per- 
mitted to  fell  and  grub  up  their  coppice- woods,  in  order 
to  a  more  proper  cultivation  of  the  sol),  without  being 
restrained  hy  the  fear  of  malicious  and  interested  prose- 
cutions. In  consequence  of  this  remonstrance,  a  clause 
was  added  to  the  bill,  repealing  SO  much  of  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  as  prohibited  the  conversion  of  coppice  or 
underwoods  into  pasture  or  tillage;  then  it  passed  through 
botli  Houses,  and  received  the  royal  sanction.  As  there 
was  not  time,  after  this  affair  came  u|>on  the  carpet,  to 
obtain  any  new  accounts  from  America,  and  as  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  know  the  quantities  of  iron  made 
in  that  country,  the  House  presented  an  address  to  hia 
majesty,  dcsiriiig  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  should  be  laid  before  them,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  an  account  of  tbe  quantity  of  iron 
made  in  the  American  colonies,  from  Christmas,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  to  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  in  tbe  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six,  each  year  being  distiuguielied. 

From  this  important  object,  the  Parliament  converted  Regal 
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its  attention  to  a  regulation  of  a  much  more  private  ^^p^^ 
nature.  In  consequence  of  a  petition  by  tbe  lord  mayor,  'iie'ti 
aldermen,  and  coumions  of  tbe  city  of  London,  a  bill  waSg^k'™ 
brought  iu,  and  passed  into  a  law  without  opposition,  for 
the  more  effectual  preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
fry  and  spawn  of  fish  in  tbe  river  Thames,  and  waters  of 
tbe  Medway,  and  for  the  better  regulating  tbe  fi-shory  in 
those  rivers.  The  two  next  measures  taken  for  tbe  bene- 
fit of  the  public  were,  first  a  bill  to  render  more  effectual 
tbe  several  laws  then  in  being,  for  the  amendment  and 
preservation  of  the  highways  and  turnpike  roads  of  the 
kingdom  ;  tbe  other  for  tbe  more  etfeotually  preventing 
tbe  spreading  of  the  contagious  distemper  which,  at  that 
time,  raged  among  the  horned  cattle.  A  third  arose 
from  the  distress  of  poor  silk  mauufaeturerB^  who  were 
destitute  of  employment,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsisting,  through  the  interruption  of  the  Levant  trade, 
occasioned  by  war,  and  tlie  delay  of  the  merchant  ships 
from  Italy.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a 
bill  was  prepared,  enacting,  that  any  persons  might  im- 
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port  from  any  place,  in  any  ship  or  vessel  wbatsoever,  tlfl 
,  the  liist  dav  of  December,  one  thougand  seven  liunjred 
and  fifty-BevoTi,  organzine  tliroMii  silk  of  the  growth  or 
production  of  Italy,  to  be  brought  to  the  custom-house 
of  London,  wheresoever  landed ;  but  that  no  Italian 
thrown  silk,  coarser  than  Bologna,  nor  any  tram  of  the 
growth  of  Italy,  nor  any  other  thrown  ?ilk  of  the  growth 
or  production  of  Turkey,  Persia,  East  India*  or  China,, 
should  he  imported  by  this  act,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  thereof.  Notwithstanding  several  petitions, 
presented  by  the  merchants,  owners,  and  commanders  of 
ships,  and  others  trading  to  Leghorn,  and  other  ports  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  of 
raw  silks,  representing  the  e\il  consequences  that  would 
probably  attend  the  passing  of  such  a  bill,  the  Parliament 
agreed  to  this  temporary  deviation  froni  the  famous  act 
of  navigation,  for  a  present  supply  to  the  poor  nianuikc- 
turers. 

The  next  civil  regulation  established  in  this  session  of 
^^^^'"*  Parliament  was  in  itself  judicious,  and,  had  it  been  more 
iniohiBnm.  cftgerly  suggested,  might  have  been  much  more  beneficial 
jesjawr-  j^  ^^^  public.  In  order  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
smuggling,  and  prevent  the  desperadoes  concerned  there- 
in from  enlisting  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  a  lavr  was 
passed,  enacting,  that  every  person  who  had  been,  before 
tlie  first  of  May  in  the  present  year,  guilty  of  illegal  mn- 
ning,  concealing,  receivings  or  carrying  any  wool,  or  pro- 
hibited goods,  or  any  foreign  commodities  liable  to  duties, 
the  same  not  having  been  paid  or  secured;  or  of  aiding 
therein,  or  had  been  found  with  fire-arms  or  weapons,  in 
order  to  be  aiding  to  such  offbnderB;  or  had  been  guilty 
of  receiving  such  goods  after  seizure ;  or  of  any  act  what- 
eoever,  whereby  persons  might  be  deemed  runners  of 
foreign  goods ;  or  of  hindering,  wounding,  or  beating  any 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  assisting  therein, 
should  be  indemnified  from  all  such  olVences,  concerning 
"which  no  suit  should  then  have  been  conmienced,  or  com- 
position made,  on  condition  that  he  should,  before  being 
appreliended  or  prosecuted,  and  before  tlie  first  day  of 
Do<^i '-mber,  enter  liiniself  with  some  commissioned  otticer 
of  'eaty's  fleet,  to  serve  as  a  common  sailor;  and 

8  three  years  from  such  entry,  unless  sooner 
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fully  discharged,  actually  serve  and  do  duty  in  that  station,  chap. 
and  register  liis  name.  Sec,  ■with  the  clerk  of  tlie  pcaoe  .  ^^^'- 
of  the  county  where  he  resided,  as  the  act  prescribes.  ***'• 
An  attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  the  seamen  employed 
m  the  navv,  wlio  had  been  very  irregularly  paid,  and  sub- 
ject to  grievous  hardships  in  consequence  of  tliis  irre- 
gularity: Mr.  Grenvllle,  brother  to  Earl  Temple,  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  sea- 
men employed  in  his  majesty's  navy,  and  for  establishing 
a  regular  method  for  the  punctual,  speedy,  and  certain 
paynfent  of  their  wao-cs,  as  well  as  for  rescuing  them  from 
the  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition.  The  proposal  wns  cor- 
roborated by  divers  petitions;  the  bill  w:ls  prepared,  read, 
printed,  and  after  it  bud  uiider^^one  some  amendment, 
passed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  wliere  it  was  encountered 
with  several  objections^  and  dropped  for  this  session  of 
Parliament. 

The  House  of  Commons  being;  desirous  of  preventing,  inquiry 
for  the  future,  such  distresses  as  the  poor  bad  latelv  """'■l'^ 
undergone,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  ot  proper  <.rc«ro. 
provisions  to  restrain  the  price  of  corn  and  bread  within 
due  bounds  for  the  future.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
empowered  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  and 
it  was  resolved,  that  all  who  attended  the  committee 
should  have  voices.  Having  inquired  into  tlie  causes  of 
the  late  scarcity^  they  agreed  to  several  resolutions,  and 
a  bill  was  brought  in  to  explain  and  amend  the  laws 
against  regTaters,  forestallers,  and  engrossers  of  com. 
The  committee  also  received  instructions  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  of  millers,  mcalmen,  and  bakers,  with  regard 
to  bread,  and  to  consider  of  proper  methods  to  prevent 
them  in  the  sequel  ;  but  no  further  progre.ss  was  made  in 
this  important  atKtir,  which  was  the  more  interesting,  as 
the  livcsof  individuals,  in  a  great  measure^  depended  upon 
a  spcedv  refontiation  ;  for  the  millers  and  bakers  were 
said  to  have  adulterated  their  flour  with  common  whiting:, 
lime,  bone-ashea,  alum,  and  other  ingredients  peniicioua 
to  the  human  constitution:  a  consummation  of  villany 
for  which  no  adequate  punisliment  eould  he  inflicted. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  in  Parliament  which  did, 
not  succeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  a  bill  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Rose  Fuller,  Mr.  Cbailes  Towu8Uead.,^s».4i 
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Mr.  Bjuiks,  to  explain,  amend,  and  render  more  effectu 
■  a  law  passed  in  the  roigu  of  King  Willlaui  the  Tliird,  en- 
titled ■*  An  Act  to  jiunish  Governors  of  Plantations,  in 
this  ICingdoui,  for  Crimes  eommitted  by  them  in   the 
Plantations."     This  bill  was  jtroposed  in  conseriuence  of 
some  complaints,  epecifjing  acts  of  cruelty,  foUy^  and^ 
oppresfsioUt  by  which  some  British  governors  had  heeil| 
lately  distinguished;  hut  before  the  bill  could  be  brought 
in,  the  Parliament  Mas  ]»rorogued. 

But  no  step  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
course  of  this  session  was  more  interesting  to  the  Lod 
of  the  people  than  the  inquiry  into  the  lose  of  Minorca, 
which  bad  excited  such  loud  and  universal  clamour.   By 
addresses  to  tbe  king,  unanimously  voted,  the  Commons 
requested  that  bis  majesty  would  give  directions  for  lay- 
ing before  them  copies  of  all  tbe  letters  and  papers  con- 
taining any  intelligence  received  by  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  or  any  other 
of  his  majesty's  ministers,  in  relation  to  the  equipment  of 
the  French  fleet  at  Toulon,  or  the  designs  of  the  French' 
on  Minorca,  or  any  other  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in 
Europe,  since  tbe  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  ono 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  tbe  first  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six.  They 
likewise  desired  to  peruse  a  list  of  tbe  ships  of  war  that 
were  equipped  and  made  ready  for  sea,  from  the  first  of 
August,   in  tbe  year  oue  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  to  tbe  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the  foUoM'ing 
year;  with  tbe  copies  of  all  sailing  orders  sent  to  tbe 
commanders  during  that  period  ;  as  also  tbe  state  and  _ 
condition  of  his  majesty's  ships  in  tbe  several  ports  of^ 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  Admiral  Byng's  departure, 
with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  for  tbe  relief  of 
fort  St.  Philip,    during  the  period  of  time  above-men- 
tioned, according  to  the  moutbSy  returns  made  by  thafl 
Admiralty,  with  tbe  number  of  seamen  mustered  and" 
borne  on  board  tbe  respective  ships.     They  demanded 
copies  of  all  orders  and  instrnctions  given  to  that  admifj 
ral,  and  of  letters  Mritten   to  and  received  from  him," 
during  bis  continuance  in  that  command,  either  by  the 
secretaries  of  state,  or  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  relating  to 
the  condition  of  bis  squadron,  and   to  the  execution 
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liis  orders.     In  a  word,  they  required  tbe  inspection  of    chap. 

all  papers,  which  could  in  any  manner  tend  to  explain  _1 

the  loss  of  Minorca,  and  the  miscarriage  of  Mr.  Byng's  ^'*3 
squadron.  Hia  majesty  conaplied  ^vith  every  article  of 
their  requests  :  the  papers  were  presentt-d  to  the  House, 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  raem- 
bers,  and  finally  referred  to  tlie  consideration  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  Mouse.  In  the  course  of  their  de- 
liberations they  addressed  hia  majesty  for  more  informa- 
tion, till  at  length  the  truth  seemed  to  be  smothered 
under  such  an  enormous  burden  of  pa[>er8,  as  the  etVorts 
of  a  whole  session  could  not  have  properly  removed. 
Indeed,  many  discerniug  persons  without  doors  began  to 
despair  of  seeing  the  mystery  unfolded,  as  soon  as  the 
inquiry  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  tbe  whole 
House.  They  observed,  that  an  alTair  of  such  a  darfc^ 
intricate,  and  suspicious  nature,  ouglit  to  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  select  and  secret  committee,  chosen  by  ballot, 
empowered  to  send  for  persona,  papers,  and  records,  and 
to  examine  witnesses  in  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate 
manner  ;  that  the  name.B  of  the  committee  ouglit  to  have 
been  published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  who 
could  have  judged,,  with  some  certainty,  whether  tlie  in- 
quiry would  be  carried  on  with  such  impartiality  as  the 
national  misfortune  required.  They  suspected  that  this 
reference  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  was  a  mal- 
contrivance,  to  prevent  a  regular  and  minute  investiga- 
tion, to  introduce  confusion  and  contest,  to  puzzle,  per- 
plex, and  obumbrate  ;  to  tease,  fatigue,  and  disgust  the 
inquirers,  that  the  examination  might  be  hurried  over  in 
a  superficial  and  perfunctory  manner;  and  the  ministry, 
from  this  anarchy  and  confusion  of  materials,  half  ex- 
plored and  undigested,  derive  a  general  parliamentary 
approbation,  to  which  they  might  ap|>eal  from  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  people.  A  select  committee  would  have 
probably  examined  some  of  the  clerks  of  the  respective 
officers,  that  they  might  certainly  know  whetlier  anj 
letters  or  papers  had  been  suppressed,  whetlier  the  ex- 
tracts had  been  faithfully  made,  and  whether  there  might 
Dot  be  papers  of  iutelligence,  which,  though  proper  to  be 
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CHAP,  cated  to  a  committee  of  tbo  whole  House.  Indeed,  it 
.  ^^'^'- .  does  Jiot  appear  tliat  tlie  ministers  had  any  (breign  intel- 
1757.  ligcnce  or  correspondence  tliat  could  be  much  depended 
upon  in  any  matter  of  national  importance,  and  no  evi- 
dence waa  examined  on  the  occasion;  a  ciicumstance  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  as,  in  times  past,  evil  ministers  liave 
generally  found  means  to  render  sucli  inquiries  iiietfec- 
tua! ;  and  the  same  arts  would  at  any  rate  have  operated 
■with  the  same  efficacy,  had  a  secret  committee  heeu  em- 
ployed at  this  juncture.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  several  resolu- 
tions were  reported  from  the  committee,  though  some  of 
them  were  not  carried  by  the  majority  without  violent 
dispute  and  severe  altercation.  Tliefirstand  last  of  their 
resolutions  require  particular  notice.  By  the  former,  it 
appeared  to  t)ie  committee,  that  his  majesty,  from  the 
twenty-seveuth  day  of  August,  iu  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  to  the  twentieth  day  of  April 
iu  the  succeeding  year,  received  such  rcfieatcd  and  con- 
current intelligence,  as  gave  just  reason  to  believe  that 
the  French  king  intended  to  invade  his  dominions  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  In  the  latter  they  declare 
their  opinion,  that  nogreaternumher  of  ships  of  war  could 
be  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  than  were  actually  sent 
thither  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byngi  nor  any 
greater  reinforcement  than  the  regiment  wliich  was  sent, 
and  the  detachment,  equal  to  a  battalion,  which  was 
ordered  to  the  relief  of  fort  St.  Philip,  consistently  with 
the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  various  services  e^ontial 
to  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  dominions,  and  the  interests 
of  his  subjects.  It  must  have  been  sometliing  more  power- 
ful than  ordinary  conviction  tiiat  suggested  these  opinions. 
Whatever  reports  might  have  been  circulated  by  the 
French  ministry,  iu  order  to  amuse,  intimidate,  and  de- 
tach the  intention  of  the  English  government  from  Anie- 
rica  and  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  really  intended 
to  exert  themselves,  yet  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
nations  being  considered,  one  would  think  there  could 
tave  been  no  Just  grounds  to  fear  an  invasion  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  esjiecJally  when  other  intelligence 
seemed  to  point  out  much  more  probable  scenes  of  action. 
But  the  last  resolution  is  still  more  incomprehensible  to 
those  who  kaownot  exactly  the  basis  ou  which  it  was  raised. 
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Thenumberof  sliipsof  war  in  actual  commission,  amounted  cttap 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  having  on  boarJ  fifty  thousjind 
seaniieTi  mid  ■marine^*.  Tiitelligeuceand  repeated  infoniia- 
tion  of  the  Frciicli  designs  npon  Minorca  had  been  coii- 
ve^yed  to  the  ministry  of  England,  about  six  months  be- 
fore it  was  put  in  oxopution.  Is  it  credible,  that  in  alt 
this  time  the  nation  could  not  equip  or  spare  above  eleven 
ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  to  save  the  important 
island  of  Minorca?  Is  it  easy  to  conceive,  that  from  a 
standing  army  of  fifty  tiiousand  men,  one  regiment  of 
troops  could  not  have  been  detached  to  reinforce  a  gar- 
rison, well  known  to  be  insufficient  for  the  works  it  was 
destined  to  defend?  To  persons  of  conmion  intellects  it 
appeared,  that  intelligence  of  the  armament  at  Toulon 
was  conveyed  to  the  Admiralty  as  early  as  the  month 
of  September,  iu  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  with  express  notice  that  it  would  consist 
of  twelve  ships  of  the  line;  that  the  design  against 
Minorca  was  communicated  as  early  as  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  August,  by  Consul  Banks,  of  Carthagcua ; 
confirmed  by  letters  from  Consul  Bertes,  at  Genoa,  dated 
on  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-sixth  of  January,  and  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  state,  on  the  fourth  aud 
eleventh  of  February,  as  well  as  by  many  subsequent 
intimations;  that,  nntwithstanding  these  repeated  ad- 
vices., even  after  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Europe, 
when  the  garrison  of  Minorca  amounted  to  no  more  than 
four  incomplete  regiments,  aud  one  company  of  artillery, 
forty-two  officers  beiug  absent,  and  the  place  otherwise 
unprovided  for  a  siege,  when  the  Mediterranean  squadron, 
commanded  by  Mr.  Edgeeumbe,  consisted  of  two  ships 
of  the  line,  and  five  frigates;  neither  stores,  amnmnition, 
nor  provision,  the  absent  officers  belonging  to  the  gar- 
rison, recruits  for  the  regiments,  though  ready  raised, 
miners,  nor  any  additional  troops,  were  sent  to  the  island, 
nor  the  squadron  augmented,  till  Admiral  Byng  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  with  no  more 
ships  of  the  line  than,  by  the  most  early  and  authentic 
intelligence,  the  government  were  informed  would  sail 
from  Toulon,  even  \vhcn  ilr.  Byng  should  have  been 
joined  by  Commodore  Edgecunihc  ;  a  junction  upon 
which  no  dejiendence  ought  to  have  beeu  laid;  that  this 
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Bqnadron  poiitained  no  troops  but  such  as  "belonged  to 
the  four  regiments  in  garrison,  except  one  battalion  to 
serve  in  the  fleet  as  marines,  unless  we  include  the  order 
for  another  to  be  embarked  at  Gibraltar;  which  order 
"was  neither  oljeyed  nor  understood ;  that,  considering 
the  danger  to  which  Minorca  was  es[>ose(l,  and  the  for- 
^^'aI■d^cs3  of  the  enemy's  preparations  atTuulon,  Adn>iral 
Osborne,  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and  one  frigate, 
who  returned  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,  after  having 
convoyed  a  fleet  of  merchant-ships,  might  have  been  de- 
tached to  Minorca,  without  hazarding  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain;  for  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  this  squadron, 
there  were  eight  ships  of  the  line  and  thirty-two  frigates 
ready  manned,  and  thirty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates  almost  equipped;  that  Admiral  Hawke  was  sent 
■with  fourteen  sliips  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  to  cruise 
in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  after  re|jeated  intelligence  had  been 
received  that  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indiee,  and  the  eleven  ships  remaining  at  Brest  and 
Rocbefort  were  in  want  of  bands  and,  cannon,  so  that 
they  could  never  serve  to  cover  any  embarkation  or  de- 
scent; consequently,  Mr.  Hawke's  squadron  might  have 
been  spared  for  the  relief  of  Minorca;  that  instead  of 
attending  to  this  important  object,  the  Admiralty,  on  the 
eighth  day  of  March,  sent  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three 
frigates  to  intercej>t  a  coasting  convoy  off  Cape  Barfleur; 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  same  month  they  detached  two 
6hi]>8  of  the  line  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth two  more  to  North  America,  where  they  could 
be  of  little  immediate  service;  on  the  twenty-third  two 
of  the  line  and  tliree  frigates  a  convoy  hunting  oil' Cher- 
bourg; and  on  the  first  of  April  five  ships  of  the  line, 
including  three  returned  from  this  last  service,  to  rein- 
force Sir  Edward  Hawke,  already  too  strong  for  tlte 
French  fleet  bound  to  Canada ;  that  all  these  6hi[>8  might 
have  been  added  to  Mr.  Byng's  squadron,  without  ex- 
posing Great  Britain  or  Ireland  to  any  hazard  uf  invasion ; 
that  at  length  Mv.  Byng  wa^i  detached  with  ten  gveat 
ships  only,  and  even  denied  a  frigate  to  repeat  signals, 
for  which  he  petitioned  ;  although  at  that  very  time  there 
were  in  port,  exclusive  of  his  squadron,  seventeen  ships 
of  the  line  and  thirteen  frigates  ready  for  flea,  besides 
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eleven  of  the  line  and  nineteen  frigates  almost  equipped. 
From  these  und  other  circumstances,  particularized  and 
urged  with  p:reat  viviicit)'.  niany  individuals  inferred,  that 
a  greater  number  of  shijis  might  have  boon  detached  to 
the  Jlediterranean  than  were  actually  sent  with  Admiral 
BvDg;  that  the  uot  sending  an  earlier  and  stronger  force 
was  one  great  cause  of  Minorca's  being  lost,  and  co-ope- 
rattid  with  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in,  sending  thither 
reinforcements  of  troops^  their  neglect  in  suffering  the 
officers  of  the  garrison  to  continue  absent  from  their  duty, 
and  their  omitting  to  give  ordere  for  raising  miners  to 
serve  in  the  fortress  of  Maliou. 

The  next  inquiry  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  Esuminn. 
engaged  related  to  tlie  contracts  for  victualling  the  forces  Hmvrioau 
in  America,  which  were  supposed  by  some  patriots  to  be  ^^wntmct. 
fraudulent  and  unconscionable.  This  suspicion  arose  from 
an  ambiguous  expression,  on  which  the  contractor  being 
interrogjited  by  the  committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
particulars,  he  prudently  interpreted  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  House,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  contract 
entered  into  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  with  William  Baker, 
Christopher  Kilby,  and  Richard  Baker  of  London,  mer- 
chants, for  furnishing  jfrovisions  to  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  "was  prudent  and 
necessary,  and  properly  adapted  to  the  securing  a  constant 
and  effectual  supply  for  those  forces  in  America. 

The  ]Ttreceding  session  an  address  had  been  presented  inqniryin- 
to  the  king  by  the  House  of  Commons,  desiring   his  jl^Jj^J""" 
majesty  would  give  orders  for  laying  before  them  several  Admimi 
papers  relating  to  disputes  which  had  lately  happened  p,"'e^7r^ 
between  his  excellency,  Charles  Knowles,  Esq,,  and  some  dinniie/*. 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
This  governor  was  accused  of  many  illegal,  cruel,  and 
arbitrary  acta,  during  the  course  of  his  administration: 
but  these  imputations  he  incurred  by  an  exertion  of 
power,  which  was  in  itself  laudable,  and  well  intended 
for  the  commercial  interest  of  the  island.     This  was  his 
changing  the  seat  of  government,  and  procuring  an  act 
of  assembly  for  removing  the  several  laws,  records,  books. 
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papers,  and  ivritings  belonging;  to  eeveral  offices  En  tliat 
isljind,  from  Spaiiisli-towD  to  Kingston;  and  for  obliging 
the  several  officers  to  keep  tlicir  offices,  and  hold  a 
giipreine  court  of  judicature  at  this  last  place,  to  which 
he  had  moved  the  seat  of  government.  Spanish-town, 
Otherwise  called  St.  Jago  de  la  Vegn,  the  old  capital, 
was  an  inconsiderable  inland  place,  of  no  security,  trade, 
or  importance  ;  whereas  Kingston  was  the  centre  ofcom- 
merce^  situated  on  the  side  of  a  fine  harbour  filled  witU 
ships,  well  secured  from  the  insults  of  an  eneuiy,  large, 
wealthy,  and  flourishing,  ilere  the  merchants  <hvell, 
and  ship  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugars  that  grow  upon 
tlie  island.  They  found  it  extremely  inconvenient  and 
expensive  to  take  out  their  clearances  at  Spanish- town, 
whicli  stands  at  a  considerable  distance;  and  the  same 
inconvenience  and  expense  being  felt  by  the  rest  of  the 
iniiahitants,  who  had  occasion  to  prosecute  suits  at  law, 
or  attend  the  assembly  of  the  island,  they  joined  in  re- 
presentations to  the  governor,  ref|ueBting  tliatj  in  con- 
sideration of  these  inconveniences,  added  to  that  of  the 
weakness  of  Spanisb-towii  and  the  importance  of  King- 
ston, the  seat  of  government  might  be  removed.  He 
complied  with  their  request,  and  in  so  doing  entailed 
upon  himself  the  hatred  and  resentment  of  certain  power- 
ful planters  who  possessed  estates  in  and  about  the  old 
town  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  thus  deserted.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  real  source  of  the  animosity  and  clamour 
incurred  by  Mr.  Knowles,  against  whom  a  petition,  signed 
by  nineteen  members  of  the  assembly,  had  been  sent  to 
England,  and  presented  to  bis  majesty.  In  the  two 
sessions  preceding  this  year  the  affair  liad  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  this  governor's 
character  was  painted  in  frightful  colours,  and  divers 
jjapers  relating  to  the  dispute  were  examined.  Mr. 
Knowles  having  by  this  time  returned  to  England,  the 
subject  of  his  administration  was  revivedj  and  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  M'hole  House.  In  the  mean  tiine, 
petitions  were  presented  by  several  merchants  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  concerned  in  the  trade  to  Jamaica, 
alleging,  that  the  removal  of  the  public  courts,  offices, 
and  records  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Kingston,  and 
fixing  the  seat  of  government  there,  bud  been  productive 


many  imjiortant  advantages,  by  rendering  the  strength 
jf  the  isluiKl  more  fonnidablc,  tho  property  of  tlie  traders 
md  inhabitants  more  secure,  and  the  prosecution  of  all 
3oniinerciaL  business  more  expeditions  and  less  expensive 
Jiau  formerly;  therefore,  praying  that  the  purposes  of 
the  act  passed  in  Jamaica  for  that  end  might  be  carried 
nto  efti-'ctual  esecutioHt  in  such  manner  as  the  House 
ihould  think  proper.  The  committee  having  examined 
I  great  number  of  papei"S,  agreed  to  some  resolutions, 
mporting.  that  a  certain  resolution  of  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica,  dated  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three,  im- 
alying  a  claim  of  right  in  that  assembly  to  raise  and  apply 
public  money  vvitliout  the  consent  of  the  governor  and 
jouncil,  was  illegal,  repugnant  to  the  terms  of  his  majesty's 
lommissioa  to  his  governor  of  the  said  island,  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  people  of  Great 
Britain  ;  that  the  last  six  resolutions  taken  in  theassem- 
liily  of  Jamaica,  on  the  tweuty-nlntli  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-throe^  pro- 
3eeded  on  a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the  king's  in- 
rtmetion  to  his  governor,  reijuiring  him  not  to  give  his 
issent  to  any  bill  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  nature 
ind  importance,  wherein  his  majesty's  prerogative,  or  the 
property  of  his  subjects,  might  be  prejudiced,  or  the  trade 
ar  shipping  of  the  kingdom  any  ways  affected,  unless 
there  should  be  a  clause  inserted,  suspending  the  execu- 
tion of  such  bill  until  hts  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known;  tliat  such  instruction  was  just  and  necessary, 
and  no  alteration  of  the  constitution  of  the  island,  nor 
Finy  way  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  subjects  in 
Jamaica.  From  these  resolutions  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive the  nature  of  the  dispute  which  had  arisen  between 
the  people  of  Jamaica  and  their  governor,  Vicc-A<lniiral 
Knowles,  whose  conduet  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  legislature.  The  Parliament,  bow- 
ever,  forbore  to  determine  the  question,  whether  the  re- 
moval of  the  courts  of  judicature  from  Spanish-town  to 
Kingston  was  a  measure  calculated  for  the  interest  of  the 
island  in  general. 

The  last  subject  which    we  shall  mention  as  having 
fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commons  durinj 
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CHAP,  session  of  Parliameut  ^vas  the  state  of  MiIford-hav< 
^Z^IL>  the  coELst  of  Wales,  one  of  the  most  capacious,  safe^ 
u-i'*?'  commodious  harbours  in  Great  Britain.  Here  the  cot 
haven.  try  aftords  many  conveniences  for  building  siiips  of^ 
and  erecting  forts,  docks^  quays,  and  mag^azinesJI 
might  be  fortifiod  at  a  very  small  e.xponse,  bo  as  to 
quite  secure  firora  any  attempts  of  the  enemy,  and  re 
dered  by  far  the  most  useful  harbour  ia  the  kingdom  ] 
fleets*  cruisers,  trading  ships,  and  packet-boats,  bouud 
and  from  the  westward ;  for,  from  hence  they  may  put 
Bea  almost  with  any  wind,  and  even  at  low  water  :  th 
may  weather  Scilly  and  Cape  Clear  when  no  vessel  c 
stir  from  the  British  channel,  or  out  of  the  French  po 
of  Brest  and  Roclicfort ;  and  as  a  post  can  travel  fn 
hence  in  three  days  to  London,  it  might  become  t 
centre  of  very  useful  sea  intelligence.  A  ]ietition  fVc 
several  merchants  in  London  was  presented,  and  recoi 
mended  to  the  House  in  a  message  from  the  king,  spo 
fyingthe  advantages  of  this  harbour,  and  the  smalt  e 
penee  at  which  it  might  be  fortified,  and  prajing  that  t 
House  would  take  this  important  subject  Intoconsidei 
tion.  Accordingly,  a  committee  was  appointed  fur  tl 
purpose,  with  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  ai 
records;  and  every  circumstance  relating  to  it  w 
examined  with  accuracy  and  deliberation.  At  length  t] 
report  being  made  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Charles  Towe 
hend,  they  unanimously  agreed  to  an  address,  representii 
to  his  majesty,  that  many  great  losses  had  been  sustains 
by  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  in  time  of  war,  from  tl 
want  of  a  safe  harbour  on  the  western  coast  of  tl 
island,  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  merchan 
ships,  and  sending  out  cruisers;  that  the  harbour  < 
Milford-liaven,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  is  most  ai 
vantagcously  situated,  and  if  properly  defended  at 
secured,  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  answering  thoi 
important  purposes;  they,  therefore,  humbly  besougl 
his  majesty  that  he  would  give  immediate  directions  f( 
erecting  batteries,  with  proper  cover,  on  the  sides  of  tl: 
said  harbour,  in  the  most  convenient  places  for  guardin 
the  entrance  calle<l  Hubbers tone-road,  and  also  sue 
other  fortifications  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  tb 
interior  parts  of  the  harbour;  and  that«  until  such  ba 
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teries  nad  fortifications  could  be  completed,  some  tempo- 
rary defence  might  be  pruviUed  for  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  ships  and  vessels  Ij-in^  in  the  said  harbour; 
finally,  they  assured  him  the  House  would  ojake  good  to 
his  majesty  all  such  expenses  as  should  be  incurred  for 
these  purposes.  The  address  met  with  a  gracious  recep- 
tiou,  and  a  promise  that  such  directions  should  be  given. 
The  harbour  was  actually  surveyed,  the  places  were 
pitched  upon  for  batteries,  and  the  estimates  prepared, 
but  no  further  progress  has  since  been  made. 

We  have  now  finished  the  detail  of  all  the  material  Seision 
transactions  of  this  session,  except  what  relates  to  the*^****  " 
fate  of  Admiral  Byng,  which  now  claims  our  attention. 
In  the  mean  time  we  may  observe,  that  on  the  fourth  day 
of  July  the  session  was  closed  with  his  majesty's  ha- 
rangue, the  most  remarkable  aiid  pleasing  paragraph  of 
■which  turned  upon  his  royal  assurance,  that  the  succour 
and  preservation  of  his  dominions  in  America  had  been 
his  constant  care,  and,  next  to  the  security  of  his  king- 
doms, should  continue  to  be  his  great  and  principal 
object.  He  told  them  he  had  taken  such  measures  as,  he 
trusted,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  might  ertectually  disap- 
point the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  those  parts;  that  he 
had  no  further  view  hut  to  vindicate  the  just  rights  of 
his  croii^Ti  and  subjects  from  the  most  injurious  eucroacli- 
ments;  to  preserve  tranquillity,  as  far  as  the  circum- 
stances of  things  might  admit;  to  prevent  the  true 
friends  of  Britain,  and  the  liberties  of  Europe,  from 
being  oppressed  and  endangered  by  any  unprovoked  and 
unnatural  conjunction. 

Of  all  the  transactions  that  distinguished  this  year,  rriaUf 
the  most  extraordinary  was  the  sentence  executed  on  bj-^,"* 
Admiral  Byng,  the  son  of  that  great  officer  who  had 
acquired  such  honour  by  his  naval  exploits  in  the  proced- 

'ing  reign,  and  was  ennobled  for  his  services  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Viscount  Torrington.     His  second  son,   John 

(Byng,  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been  trained  to  his 
father's  profession ;  and  was  generally  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  officers  in  the  navy,  when  he  embarked  in  that 
expedition  to  Alinorca,  which  covered  his  character  with 
disgrace,  and  even  exposed  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  an 
jgnomiuiouB  dea.th.     On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  De- 
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CHAP,  cember  his  trial  beg^n  before  a  court-martial,  h< 
.^^^  board  the  ship  St.  George,  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmou 
1757^  to  which  place  Mr.  Byng  had  been  conveyed  from  Grec 
wich  by  a  party  of  horse-gimrds,  and  insulted  b}^ 
pupulace  in  every  town  and  village  throug'h  wliira^ 
passed.  The  court  having  proceeded  to  exauiiiio  t 
evidences  for  the  crown  and  the  prisoner,  from  day 
day,  in  the  course  of  a  long  sitting,  agreed  unanimou! 
to  thirty-seven  resolutions,  implying  their  opinion,  t\ 
Admiral  Byng,  during  the  engagement  between  t 
British  and  French  fleets,  on  tlie  twentieth  day  of  M 
last,  did  not  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  tal^e,  seize,  a; 
destroy  tike  ships  of  the  French  king,  which  it  was  1 
duty  to  have  engaged,  and  to  assist  such  of  his  niajest 
ships  as  were  engaged,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  ha 
assisted  ;  and  that  he  did  not  exert  his  utmost  power  1 
the  relief  of  St.  Philip's  castle.  They,  therefore,  unai 
mously  agreed  that  he  fell  under  part  of  the  tweH 
article  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  twenl 
second  year  of  the  present  reign,  for  amending,  explai 
ing  and  reducing  into  one  act  of  parliament,  the  la 
relating  to  the  government  of  his  majesty's  ships,  vesse 
and  forces  by  sea ;  and  as  tliat  article  positively  prescrib 
death,  without  any  alternative  left  to  the  diacretion  of  t 
court  under  any  variation  of  circumstances,  they  uuai 
moasly  adjudged  the  said  Admiral  John  Byng  to  be  sh 
to  death,  at  such  time,  and  on  board  of  such  ship,  as  t 
lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  should  please 
direct.  But  as  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  tlte  offic* 
who  were  near  the  admirara  person,  that  no  baekwai 
iiesa  was  perceivable  in  him  during  the  action,  nor  ai 
mark  of  fear  or  confusion  either  in  liia  countenance 
behaviour;  but  that  he  delivered  his  orders  coolly  ai 
distinctly,  without  seeming  deficient  in  personal  courag 
and,  ft'ou!  other  circumstances,  they  believed  his  misco 
duct  did  not  arise  either  from  cowardice  or  disaflectio 
they  unanimously  and  earnestly  recommended  him  as 
premier  object  of  mercy.  The  admiral  Ijimsolf  behav* 
through  the  whole  trial  wirh  the  most  cheerful  comp 
sure,  seemingly  the  ettect  of  conscious  innocence,  up< 
which,  ]ierhaps,  be  too  much  relied.  Even  after  he  Iw 
heard  the  evidence  examined  against  him,  and  finish^ 
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liis  own  defence,  he  latd  his  account  in  being  lionoiiraWy 
acquitted ;  and  ordered  Ills  coach  to  be  readj  for  con- 
veying liim  directly  from  the  tribunal  to  London.  A 
gentleman,  his  friend,  by  wlioin  ho  was  attended,  having 
received  intimation  of  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  prepare  him  for  the  occasion, 
that  he  might  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  hia  assistance, 
and  accordingly  made  him  acquainted  with  the  infonna- 
tion  he  had  received.  The  admiral  giive  tokens  of  sur- 
prise  and  resentment,  but  betrayed  no  marks  of  fear  or 
disorder,  eitlier  then,  or  in  the  court  when  the  sentence 
was  pronounced.  On  the  contrary,  while  divers  members 
of  the  court-martial  manifested  grief,  anxiety,  and  trepi- 
dation, shedding-  tears,  and  sighing  with  extraordinary 
emotion,  he  heard  his  doom  denounced  without  under- 
going the  least  alteration  of  feature,  and  made  a  low 
obeisance  to  the  president  and  the  other  members  of  the 
court  as  he  retired. 

The  officers  who  composed  this  tribunal  were  so  Tueom- 
Bensible  of  the  law's  severity,  that  they  unanimously  J„e^y^ 
Bubscribed  a  letter  to  the  board  of  Admiralty,  containing 
this  remarkable  paragraph: — "We  cannot  help  laying 
the  distresses  of  our  minds  before  your  lordships  on  this 
occasion,  in  finding  ourselves  under  necessity  of  con- 
demning a  man  to  death,  from  the  great  severity  of  the 
twelfth  article  of  war,  part  of  which  he  falls  under,  which 
admits  of  no  mitigation  if  the  crime  should  be  commit- 
ted by  an  error  in  judgment ;  and,  therefore,  for  our  own 
consciences'  sake,  as  well  as  injustice  to  the  prisoner,  we 
pray  your  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  to  re- 
commend him  to  bis  majesty's  clemency."  The  lords  of 
the  Adminilty,  instead  of  complying  with  the  request  of 
the  court-martial,  transmitted  their  letter  to  the  king, 
with  copies  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  letter  from  them- 
selves to  bis  majesty,  specifying  a  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  legality  of  the  sentence,  as  the  crime  of  negligence, 
for  which  the  admiral  had  been  condemned,  was  not  ex- 
pressed in  any  part  of  the  proceedings.  At  the  same 
time,  copies  of  two  petitions  from  George,  Lord  Viscount 
Torrington,  in  behalf  of  his  kinsman  Admiral  BjTig,  were 
Buhraitted  to  his  majesty's  royal  wisdom  and  determina- 
tion. All  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  unhappy  convict 
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his  pardon;  and  as  the  circumstances  had  appeared 
strong  ill  his  favour,  it  was  supposed  that  the  sceptre 
royal  mercy  would  be  extended  for  his  preservation  ;  b 
infamous  arts  were  used  to  whet  the  savage  appetite 
the  populace  for  blood.     The  cry  of  vengcauco  was  loi 
throughout  the  lard ;  sullen   clouds  of  suspicion    ai 
malevolence  interposing  were  said  to  obstruct  the  goni 
beams  of  the  best  virtue  that  adorns  the  throne ;  u 
the  sovereign  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  exec 
tion  of  Admiral  liyng  was  a  sacrifice  absolutely  neceasa 
to  appease  the  fury  of  the  people.  Ilis  majesty,  in  eoM 
queucc  of  the  rcjitesentation  made  by  the  lords  of  t! 
Admiralty,  referred  the  sentence  to  the  consideration 
the  twelve  judges,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  th 
the  sentence  was  legal.     Tliia  report  being  trausraitt 
from  the  privy-council  to  the  Admiralty,  their  lordsbi 
issued  a  warrant  for  executing  the  sentence  of  deatb  i 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  February.     One  gentleman 
the  board,  however,  refused  to  subscribe  the  warrai 
assigning  for  his  refusal  the  reasons  which  we  have  i 
serted  hy  way  of  note,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  readei 

-a'?  reaeoiw  fop  not  w^iog  the  wRirant  for  Admiral  Bjrt 


k  Admiral  F- 
Buccntiun : — 

"  li  tany  bn  ibought  great  pTveuni|iitic»i  in  me  to  differ  from  bo  great  buUioi 
U  titnt  of  thv  (nrlvu  judges  ;  but  viben  a.  riah  is  r.iilled  upon  ta  Hifrn  Iilh  □unc 
ma  act  which  in  Ui  give  aiilhtinty  to  the  Hlicddiiig  uf  blmid,  he  ouglit  lo  be  guii 
bj  hi»  own  eonm-ience,  mill  not  by  ihc  opinkue  of  otluT  rofn. 

"  111  the  cnse  U-foru  ua.  It  is  Dot  tin.-  merit  of  Admiml  Bj-ng  that  I  conriili 
whether  he  deserves  ieatii  trt  not,  is  nirt  a  iquc^lion  for  me  to  decide ;  but  whet 
or  not  hii  IbFo  can  be  taken  awny  hy  thir  Hcntcuce  pniiiaunct^d  on  him  by 
Qourt-mortUI,  nnd  ikftej-  having  m  clearly  vXjjlBJned  [bcir  niPtives  for  pronyHP* 
fiuch  a  sonUiHcc,  U  (he  point  vihwh  a]i>QA  InnB  iiiiiphiyed  my  nnrioce  coDnderattn 

"  I'he  twelfth  fttticif  vf  war,  oil  which  Ailminvl  Bj-ug'n  arutchco  ia  grcnm^ 
may»,  (ftceonliDg  t<i  my  undiTSlitading  of  its  mcnntiLg,)  '  Thnt  every  |iDrsi>n,  W 
in  tliu  iiin[:<  of  action,  aliujl  withdraw,  keep  biickp  or  out  coiu^  into  ^ght,  to  do 
Vtraoflt,  Sec,  tlirciiiyih  motives  tf  cinvjirdiee,  ntRligence,  or  disB.fi'i.'ction,  aliall  sui 
deatli.'  Th«  court-maninldocBfiDexpcVse  wardn,  arqait  AdtntrttI  Byngof  com 
jec  BDil  dii^FTecliiDn,  and  dooa  pot  najne  ttia  wiird  negiigBnce.  AdiniriLl  D; 
does,  not,  lu  I  conceivi?,  fall  uuiler  (he  Ifltor  or  itoscripticn  pf  the  twelftli  arlieli 
wtir.  It  maybe  fcaid,  iliot  neplij|!;cnce  IB  impliftd,  though  the  word  is  not  mcDliim 
oOierwi^i.'  the  court-niiirii.il  would  not  have  brought  hia  ollViic^i^  ondcr  tho  iwel 
Brlii?lp,hnvitif;aciu;iltfd  hiniof  cowardice  and  dinaffuctioTi.  Hut  it  iniislbencliiii 
ledgcd  that  the  neigligeiice  implied  cfwjnnt  be  wilfu]  Dcgligeneoj  for  wilful  De 
notice  in  Admiral  Byng'a  sitiialioii  tniiHt  havif  proceeded  either  from  cowanUm 
dinAffNibn,  and  he  jti  eKiireasly  (kci|Uiti(-d  of  both  Iho/ti  crimeH ;  h€&idiM|  til 
crinicB^  ivlii(-h  bra  iiiipjied  only,  and  not  named,  nuy  indeed  justify  siiipicioD  i 
private  ojiinion,  but  e.tnnot  wniBfy  the  niDSciilnCP  in  caae  of  blood, 

"  A.lnilrnl  Byiijc'a  fale  wna  refi'rred  to  a  court-martial  ;  his  Jifo  Mid  d«aUi  W 
left  to  iJit'ir  fitiiiikills.  The  i»UK-lnnrtial  condemn  lilin  In  death,  becuUfl^M  li 
rxprvtisty  eay,  iliry  were  under  a  occeMity  nf  d<iuig  so  by  reason  of  the  letttl 
Ilie  taw,  the  Befvrity  of  which  they  d  iiii|>I«in>cd  <*f,  becnuM  it  mltaita  f,f  bo  mitl 
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Though  mercy  was  denied  to  the  criminal,  tbe  emwti    chap 
seemed  determined  to  do  nothing  tbat  should  be  thought  w^IL. 
ineonsisteot  with  law. — A  metuber  of  Parliament,  who,,  ^'^7. 
baa  sat  upon  the  court-tnartial  at  I  ortsmouth,  rose  uprrom  the 
in  his  place^  and  made  aiipHcation  to  tlio  House  of  Com-  p^^jj^^^^ 
moDS  in  behalf  of  himself  and  several  other  members  of  rwpectiag 
that  tribunal,  prajlug  the  aid  of  the  legislature  to  bere-jj^^"" 
leased  from  the  oath  of  secrecy   imposed  on   courts- 
martial,  that  they  might  disclose  the  grounds  on  which 
sentence  of  death  had  passed  on  Admiral  Byng-,  and, 
perhaps,  discover  such  circumstances  aa  might  show  the 
sentence  to  be  improper.    Although  this  apjdication  pro- 
duced no  resolution  in,  the  House,  the   king,  on  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  February,  sent  a  message  to  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  importing,  that  though 
he  had   determined  to  let  the  law  take  its  course  with 
relation  to  Admiral  By ug,  and  resisted  all  solicitations  to 
tbe  contrary,  yet,  as  a  member  of  the  House  had  ex- 
pressed some  scruples  about  the  sentence,  his  majesty  had 
thought  fit  to  respite  the  execution  of  it,  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  by  the  separate 
examination  of  the  members  of  the  court-martial,  upon 
oath,  what  grounds  there  were  for  such  scruples,  and  that 
his  majesty  was  resolved  still  to  let  the  sentence  be  cai^ 
ried  iuto  execution,  unless  it  should  appear  from  the  said 

tion.  The  «aurt-inartiAl  exfircieiy  sa^,  th&C  for  thi;  wtkc  of  their  CRnscienceR,  aa 
wcUaa  in  juMici:  to  tJitt  prieoner,  t\iey  iDost  eomcittly  IVGOiumcnd  blm  to  hia 
mnjeAtj  fur  mcrcj' ;  it  ia  evideut,  thfii,  that  in  tbe  opiiiioQii  and  ctiuscioDC«8  of  the 
judges.  111?  1VI18  not  deBer»iiig  of  de^th. 

^  Tlip  quvHtiva  thou  Lb,  ulmll  the  npiDiriiu  or  DcceBsitics  of  the  court-martial 
dctermiTio  Admirol  B;}-ng'H  fate  !  If  it  bIiouU  be  tbe  ]aim,  he  will  be  execuC&i 
Ciontrari/  to  (1iu  intpnliona  uoJ  momiiiiig  of  liia  jiidg;eB  :  if  Cho  fiinncr,  llis  life  JA  ndt 
fuTftitml.  Hia  judges  declnre  him  act  deserving  of  deH.th  ;  tiul,  iTiijitiikiii|i  ellher 
tlie  tiwfloiiig  t'f  (he  liiw.  tr  lh«  mstunii'  of  his  flffence,  they  bring  him  ondor  so 
nrtido  of  war,  which,  according  to  their  un-n  [l>eBcription'of  hia  oJTtinceihetloraciot, 
I  ciJiiCeivc,  fall  utidcr  ;  £tlid  then  tlwy  randrmn  him  to  deilh  becail&c,  US  tlK-y  titty, 
the  low  aiimita  of  no  mJtigaliLin.  Caa  &  initiL'e  life  bo  tnkcD  nnay  b^  fucli  a  B«n- 
toi)o|!  1  I  w^igilit  nitt  KilliingT^  be  ■nismiiJijr6to<?d,  tmA  havo  it  bclii'vi'd  tbnt  I  judge 
of  Arlmiml  B^ng'a  dvsvrts  ;  that  was  tlic  business  of  a  court-uiartial,  aud  it  b  1117 
daty  oidv  to  act  oocordijtg  to  my  £unsoifliii»! ;  tvliich,  after  deliberate  eoDfiidf^re- 
tion,  oaHislciI  by  the  brat  hglit  s  poor  understanding  ca,D  alTunl  it,  iviris.in9  still  iu 
dimbt  ;  aad  theI^)'''■Fe'  I  caniint  cousenl  tn  h!^  a  warmut  wlior«liy  ihv  Keiitvnco  of 
iLo  court-Tuartiu.1  may  he  4;n.rried  •ut'>  exc^cuti'.in  ;  t<<T  I  caonut  he\['  tliinking,  thitC 
however  criminal  Admiral  tiynz  niiiv  be,  Iiia  llfo  is  not  furfL-itcd  by  that  Bciili-'nce. 
I  do  not  meiui  lii  fintl  fault  witli  ritlicr  nwii's  oi'inions  v  all  I  enJeAVOur  at  is  li> 
gin-  rcawns  for  my  own  ;  nod  all  1  itosiro  ocu-ittb  is,  thai  I  may  not  It  mi»under- 
Btood ;  I  do  ni>t  prot«nd  to  judge  Admiral  Byng'B  deserts,  aor  to  give  ajij  cf 
I  propriety  1 


'  Sigrod,6ith  Feb.  1757,  at  lh«  Adiniiulty. 
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exaniination  tliat  Admiral  Bjng  was  unjustly  condemnec 
The  sentence  might  be  strictly  legal,  and  at  the  8ftiii< 
time  very  severe,  according  to  the  muxbn,  sunnHUtuJui 
summa  injuria.  In  such  cases,  and  peiliapfs  in  such  case 
only,  the  rigour  of  the  law  onght  to  be  softened  bj  thi 
lenient  hand  of  the  royal  prerogative.  That  this  vvas  thi 
case  of  Admiral  Byng  appears  from  the  warm  and  eage 
intercession  of  his  jury;  a  species  of  intercession  whicl 
hath  generally,  if  not  always,  prevailed  at  the  foot  of  th( 
throne,  wlien  any  thing  favoui'able  for  the  criminal  hat 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  trial.  How  much  mon 
then  might  it  hax'e  been  expected  to  succeed,  whei 
earnestly  urged  as  a  case  of  conscience  in  behalf  of  i 
man  whom  his  juilges  had  expressly  acquitted  of  co^vat■d 
ice  and  treachervt  the  only  two  imputations  that  ren 
dered  him  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  !  Such  m 
interposition  of  the  crown  in  parliamentary  transactioni 
was  irregular,  unnecessary,  and  at  another  jiiiictuD 
might  have  been  jtroductive  of  violent  heats  and  decla 
mation.  At  present,  however,  it  passed  without  censure 
as  the  effect  of  inattention  rather  than  a  design  to  en 
croach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  ITouse. 

The  message  being  communicated,  a  bill  was  imme 
diately  brought  in  to  release  the  niemhei-s  of  the  court- 
martial  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy,  and  passec 
through  the  Lower  House  witliout  opposition:  hut  ir 
the  House  of  Lords  itappeared  tobe  destituteofapropei 
foundation.  They  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons,  de- 
siring them  to  give  leave  that  such  of  the  members  o1 
the  court-martial  as  were  members  of  that  House  might 
attend  their  lordships,  in  order  to  be  examined  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill ;  accordingly  they,  and  the 
rest  of  the  court-martial,  attended,  and  answered  all 
questions  without  hesitation.  As  they  did  not  insist 
upon  any  excuse,  nor  produce  any  satisfactory  reason  foi 
showing  that  the  man  they  had  condemned  was  a  propei 
object  of  mercy,  their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  passing  any  such  bill, -which, 
therefore,  they  almost  unanimously  rejected.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  what  stronger  reasons  could  be  given  for 
proving  Mr.  Byug  an  object  of  mercy  than  those  men- 
tioned ill  the  letter  sent  to  the  board  of  Admiralty  by 
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the  members  of  tlic  court-martial,  who  wore  eTnpowerc<T 
to  try  the  imputed  ofl'ence,  coiiseijueritly  must  have  been 
deemed  well  qualified  to  judge  of  his  conduct.  '7*7- 

The  unfortimate  Admiral,  being  thus  abandoned  to  Esecntiort 
the  stroke  of  justice,  prepared  liEmself  for  death 
resignation  and  tranquillity.  He  niaintained  a  siirprtsing 
cheerfulness  to  the  last;  nor  did  he,  fi-om  his  con- 
demnation to  his  execution,  exhibit  the  least  sign  of  im- 
patience or  apprehension.  During  that  interval  he  had 
remained  on  board  of  the  Monarque,  a  third-rate  sliipof 
war,  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth,  under  a 
strong  guard,  in  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  tlic  Admi- 
ralty. On  the  fourteenth  of  March,  ttic  day  fixed  for 
his  execution,  the  boats  belonging  to  the  squadron  at 
Spithead  being  manned  and  armed,  containing  their 
captains  and  officers,  with  a  detachment  of  marines, 
attended  this  solemnity  in  the  harbour,  which  wa&  also 
crowded  with  an  infinite  number  of  other  boats  and  ves- 
sels filled  witli  spectators.  About  noon,  the  admiral 
having  taken  leave  of  a  clergyman,  and  two  friends  who 
accompanied  him,  walked  out  of  the  great  cabin  to  the 
quarter-dfck,  where  two  files  of  marines  were  ready  to 
execute  the  sentence.  He  advanced  with  a  firm  deli- 
berate step,  a  composed  and  resolute  countenance,  and 
resolved  to  sufTer  ^T^th  his  face  uncovered,  until  hig 
friends  representing  that  his  looks  would  possibly  inti- 
midate the  soldieif,  and  prevent  their  taking  aim  pro- 
perly, lie  submitted  to  their  request,  threw  his  bat  on 
the  deck,  kneeled  on  a  cushion,  tied  one  white  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  aud  dropped  the  other  as  a  signal 
for  his  executioners,  who  fired  a  volley  so  dccisix'e,  that 
five  balls  passed  through  bis  body,  and  he  dropped  down, 
dead  in  an  instant.  The  time  in  which  this  tragedy  was 
acted,  from  his  walking  out  of  the  cabin  to  his. being  de- 
posited in  the  coffin,  did  not  exceed  three  minutes. 

Thus  fell,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  Admiral  .^"P'^^^- 
Jolin  BjTig;  who,  whatever  his  errora  and  indiscretions  i,7m  toii'o 
might  hftve  been,  seems  to  have  Viecn  rashly  condemned,  -y""''"'."' 
meanly  given  up,  and  cruelly  sacrificed  to  vile  consider- raitj-, 
ations.     The  sentiments  of  bis  own  fate  bo  avowed  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  cause  of 
dissimulation,  in  the  following  declaration,  which»  imrae- 
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(liately  before  his  ile.itli,  he  Jclivered  to  the  Marshal  of 
the  Admiraltj';  "A  few  moments  will  now  deliver  me 
from  the  virulent  persecution,  and  frustnite  the  further 
malice,  of  my  enemies ;  nor  need  I  envj-  them  a  life 
suhject  to  the  Bensations  my  injuries,  and  the  injustice 
done  me,  must  create.  Persuaded  I  am,  that  justice  will 
be  done  to  my  reputation  hereafter;  the  manner  nnj 
cause  of  raising  and  keeping  up  the  popular  clamour  and 
prejudice  against  me  will  be  seen  through.  I  shall  be 
considered  (as  I  now  perceive  myself)  a  victim  destined 
to  divert  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  an  injured 
and  deluded  people  from  the  proper  objects.  My  ene- 
mies themselves  must  now  think  me  innocent.  Happy 
for  me^  at  tliis  my  last  moment,  that  I  know  my  own 
innocence,  and  am  conscious  that  no  part  of  my  country's 
misfortunes  can  be  owing  to  me.  I  heartily  wish  the 
shedding  of  my  blood  may  contribute  to  the  liapptness 
and  service  of  my  country;  but  cannot  resign  my  just 
claim  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty  according  to  the 
best  of  my  judgment,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
ability  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  my  country's  service. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  endeavours  were  not  attended  with 
more  success,  and  that  the  armament  under  my  command 
proved  too  weak  to  succeed  in  an  expedition  of  such 
moment.  Truth  has  prevailed  over  calumny  and  falsehood, 
and  justice  has  wiped  off  the  ignominious  stain  of  my 
supposed  wantof  persona]  courage,  and  the  charge  of  dis- 
affection. My  heart  acquits  me  of  these  crimes:  but 
who  can  be  presumptuously  sure  of  his  own  judgment? 
If  my  crime  is  an  error  in  judgment,  or  differing  in  opi- 
nion from  my  judges,  and  if  yet  the  error  in  judgment 
should  be  on  their  side,  God  forgive  them,  as  I  do;  and 
may  the  distress  of  their  minds,  and  uneasiness;  of  their 
consciences,  which  injustice  to  me  they  have  represented, 
be  relieved,  and  subside  as  my  resentment  has  done. 
The  Supreme  Judge  sees  all  hearts  and  motives;,  and  to 
him  I  must  submit  the  justice  of  my  cause." 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  in  hi*f  favour, 
notwithstanding  the  infamous  arts  that  were  practised 
to  keep  up  the  cry  against  him,  notwithstanding  this 
solemn  appeal  to  Heaven  in  his  last  moments,  and  even 
self-conviction  of  innocence,  the  character  of  Admiral 
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Byiig,  in  point  of  personul  courage,  will  still,  with  many  chap. 
people,  remain  probleniaticitl.  They  will  ytill  be  of  opl-  l  ^^^^- 
nioii,  that  if  the  spirit  of  a  British  admiral  had  been  pro-  *?*V- 
perly  exerted,  the  French  fleet  ^vould  have  been  defeated, 
and  Minorca  relieved.  A  man's  opinion  of  danger  varies 
at  diflerent  times,  in  consequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of 
animal  spirits,  and  lie  is  actuated  by  considerations  which 
he  dares  not  avow.  After  an  officer,  thus  influenced,  has 
hesitated  or  kept  aloof  in  the  liour  of  trial,  the  mind, 
eager  for  its  own  justification,  assembles,  with  surprising 
industry,  every  favourable  circumstance  of  excuse,  and 
broods  over  them  with  ])arental  partiality,  until  it  he- 
comes  not  only  satisfied,  but  even  enamoured  of  tlieir 
beauty  and  complexion,  like  a  doting  mother,  blind  to 
the  deformity  of  her  own  offspring.  Whatever  Mr. 
Byng's  internal  feelings  might  have  been,  whatever  con- 
seiiucuces  might  have  attended  his  behaviour  on  that 
occasion,  aa  the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried  ac- 
quitted him  expressly  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  he  was 
without  doubt  a  i>roper  object  for  royal  clemency;  and 
80  impartial  posterity  will  judge  him,  after  all  those  dis- 
honourable motives  of  faction  and  of  fear,  by  which  his 
fate  was  influenced,  shall  be  lost  in  oblivion,  or  remem- 
bered with  disdain.  The  people  of  Great  Britain,  natu- 
rally fierce,  impatient,  and  clamorous,  have  been  too 
much  indulged,  upon  every  petty  miscarriage,  with  trials, 
courta-martial,  and  dismissions,  which  tend  only  to  ren- 
der their  military  commanders  rash  and  precipitate^  the 
populace  more  licentious  and  intractable,  ami  to  disgrace 
the  national  character  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
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Though  the  Parliaraent  of  Great  Britain  Tinanimouslj- 
concurred  m  strengthening  the  hands  of  n^ovcrumeut  for 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  those  liberal  supplies 
had  like  to  have  proved  inetTeetual  through  a  want  of 
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hamwny  in  her  councils.     In  the  course  of  the  last  year    ™**J' 

the  clamorous  voice  of  dissatisfaction  had  been  raised  by  • L. 

a  scries  of  disappointments  and  miscarriages,  which  were  LeJ,!^'^' 
imputed  to  want  of  intelligence,  s^agacity,  and  vigour  in  taUerinto 
the  administration.  Tlie  defeat  of  liraddock,  the  reduc-  nUu^tbn. 
tion  of  Oswego,  and  other  forts  in  America,  the  delay  of 
armaments,  the  neglect  of  o|if)ortunitics,  ineffectual 
cruises,  absurd  dispositions  of  fleets  and  squadrons,  the 
disgrace  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca, 
■were  numbered  among  the  misfortunes  that  flowed  from 
the  crude  designs  of  a  weak,  dispirited  ministry ;  and  the 
prospect  of  their acf|iiiescingin  a  continental  war  brought 
them  still  farther  in  contempt  and  detestation  with  the 
body  of  the  people.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  good  iviU 
of  those  whom  their  conduct  had  disobliged,  to  acquire 
a  fresh  stock  of  credit  with  their  fellow-subjects,  and  re- 
move from  their  own  shoulders  part  of  what  future  cen- 
sure might  ensue,  they  admitted  into  a  share  of  the  ad- 
ministration a  certain  set  of  gentlemen,  remarkable  for 
their  talents  and  popularity,  headed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Leggc,  esteemed  the  two  most  illustrious  patriots  of 
Great  Britain,  alike  distinguished  and  admired  for  their 
unconquerable  s])irit  and  untainted  integrity.  The  for- 
mer of  these  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  the  other 
chancellor  of  the  cxchetjuer;  and  their  friends  were  in- 
vested with  other  honourable  though  subordinate  offices. 

So  far  the  people  wore  charmed  with  the  promotion  owigeaio 
of  individuals,  upon  whose  virtue?  and  abilities  they  had  ""^^ 
the  most  perfect  reliance;  but  these  new  ingredients 
"n'ould  never  thoroughly  mix  with  the  old  IcavcD.  The 
administration  became  an  endilem  of  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream — the  leg  was  of  iron, 
and  the  foot  was  of  clay.  The  old  junto  found  their  new 
associates  very  unfit  for  their  purposes,  They  could 
neither  persuade,  cajole,  nor  intimidate  them  iuto  mea- 
sures which  they  thought  repugtiant  to  the  true  interest 
of  their  country.  The  new  ministers  combated  in  coun- 
cil every  such  plan,  however  patronized  :  they  openly 
opposed  iit  Parliament  every  design  which  they  deemed 
unworthy  of  the  crown,  or  prejudicial  to  the  people,  even 
though  distinguished  by  the  predilection  of  the  sov© 
Far  from  bargaining  for  their  places,  and  surrett 
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tbeir  principles  by  capitulation,  they  maintained  in  office 
tlieir  indepeiuleucy  iiiid  candour  with  the  must  vigilant 
circumspection,  and  seemed  determined  to  show,  that  he 
is  the  best  mijiister  to  the  sovereign,  who  acte  with  the 
greatest  probity  towards  the  subject.  Tliose  who  imine- 
diately  surrounded  the  throne  were  supposed  to  have 
concealed  the  true  characters  of  these  faithful  servants 
from  the  knowledge  of  their  royal  uiaater;  to  liave  re- 
presented them  as  obstinate^  imperious,  ignorant,  and 
even  lukewarm  in  their  loyalty ;  and  to  have  declared, 
that  with  such  colleagues  it  would  be  impossible  to  move 
the  machine  of  government  according  to  tliis  majesty's 
inclination.  These  suggestions,  artfully  inculcated,  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect :  on  the  ninth  day  uf  Aprils 
Mr,  Pitt,  by  his  majesty's  command,  resigned  the  seals 
of  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  department.  lu 
the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant 
the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench ;  the  same  personage  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned before  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Murray,  solicitor- 
general,  now  promoted  and  ennobled  for  Ins  extraor- 
dinary merit  and  important  services.  The  fate  of  Mr. 
Pitt  was  extended  to  some  of  his  principal  friends:  the 
hoard  of  admiralty  was  changed,  and  some  other  remo- 
vals were  made  with  the  same  intention. 

What  was  intended  as  a  disgrace  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Ijcgge  turned  out  one  of  the  most  shining  circum- 
stances of  their  characters.  The  whole  nation  seemed 
to  rise  up,  as  one  man,  in  the  vindication  of  their  fame: 
every  mouth  was  opened  in  their  praiye;  and  a  great 
number  of  respectable  cities  and  corporations  presented 
them  with  the  freedom  of  their  respective  societiea,  en- 
closed in  gold  boxes  of  curious  workmanship,  as  testi- 
monies of  their  peculiar  veneration.  What  the  people 
highly  esteem,  they  in  a  manner  idolize.  Not  contented 
with  making  ofiTcrings  eo  flattering  and  grateful  to  con- 
scious virtue,  they  conceived  the  must  \ioleut  prejudices 
against  those  gentlemen  who  succeeded  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  fully  convinced,  that  the  same  persons  who  had 
Bunk  the  nation  in  the  present  distressfnl  circumstances, 
who  had  brought  on  her  dishonour,  and  reduced  her  to 
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the  verge  of  deetruction,  were  by  no  means  the  fit  instru- 
meuts  of  her  delivery  and  redenijitiou.  The  whole  king- 
dom caught  fire  at  the  late  changes ;  nor  could  the  power, 
the  cunning,  and  the  artifice  of  a  faction,  long  support  it 
against  the  united  voice  of  Great  Britain,  which  soon 
pierced  the  cars  of  the  sovereign.  It  "was  not  possible 
to  persuade  the  people  that  salutary  measures  could  be 
BHggested  or  pursued,  exce])t  by  the  few,  whose  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  their  country,  and  steady  adherence  to  an 
upright  disinterested  conduct,  had  secured  their  confi- 
dence, and  claimed  their  veneration.  A  great  number 
of  addresses,  dutifully  and  ioyolly  expressed,  solicited  the 
king,  over  ready  to  meet  half-way  the  wishes  of  his  faith- 
fuJ  people,  to  restore  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Legge  to  their 
former  employments.  Upon  this  they  rested  the  security 
and  honour  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  public  expecta- 
tion of  the  speedy  and  successful  issue  of  a  war,  hitherto 
attended  with  disgraces  and  misfortunes.  AcconJiugly, 
his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  re-deliver  the  seals 
to  Air.  Pitt,  appointing  him  secretary  ef  state  for  the 
Bouthern  de^iartment,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  June; 
and,  five  days  after,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer was  restored  to  Mr.  Legge :  promotions  that 
aiforded  universal  satisfaction. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  exclude  from  a 
share  in  the  administration  all  who  were  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  people:  however  unpopular  the  late 
ministry  might  appear,  still  they  possessed  sufficient  in- 
fluence in  the  privy-council,  and  credit  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  thwart  every  measure  iu  which  they  did 
not  themselves  partake.  This  consideration,  and  very 
recent  experience^  probably  dictated  the  necessity  of  a 
coalition,  salutary  in  itself,  and  prudent,  because  it  was 
the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  rage  of  faction,  and 
healing  those  divisions,  more  pernicious  to  tlio  puldic 
than  the  most  mistaken  and  bluudoriug  counsels.  Sir 
Robert  Henley  was  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  sworn  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  on  the  tliirteenth 
day  of  Juno :  the  custody  of  the  privy-seal  was  committed 
to  Earl  Temple:  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Legge,  Mr.  Nugent,  Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  and 
filr.  Grenville,  were  appointed  coimaissiouers  for  execuU 
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ing  the  office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exehecjuer : 
Lord  Anson,  Admirals  Boscaweu  and  Forbes,  Dr.  Hay, 
Mr.  Weyt,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Elliot,  to  preside  at  the 
board  of  Admiralty:  Mr.  Fox  was  gratified  with  the 
office  of  receiver  and  pay-master- general  of  all  his  ma- 
jesty's guards,  garrisons,  and  land-forces;  and  the  Earl 
of  Thomoud  was  made  treasurer  of  the  king's  household, 
and  sworn  of  his  majesty*s  privy-couucil.  Other  promo- 
tions likewise  took  place  with  a  design  to  gratify  the  ad- 
herents of  either  party;  and  so  eijually  was  the  royal 
favour  distributed,  tliat  the  utmost  harmony  for  a  long 
time  subsisted.  Ingredients,  seemingly  heterogeneous, 
consolidated  into  one  uniform  mass,  so  as  to  produce 
effects  far  exceeding  the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and 
this  prudent  arrangement  proved  displeasing  only  to 
those  whom  violent  party  attachment  had  inspired  with, 
a  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit. 

Tile  accumulated  losses  and  disappointments  of  the 
preceding  year  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  British  arms  and  councils  by  some 
vigorous  aud  spirited  enterprise,  which  should,  at  the  same 
time,  produce  some  change  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
Prussian  majesty,  already  depressed  by  the  repulse  of 
Colin,  and  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  whole  power 
of  France,  now  ready  to  fall  npou  him,  like  a  torrent^ 
which  had  so  lately  swept  before  it  the  army  of  observa- 
tion, now  on  the  brink  of  disgrace.  A  well-planned  and 
■vigorous  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  it  was  thought, 
would  probably  give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  marine  of  that 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  effect  a  powerful  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Prussian  monarch  and  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland, driven  from  all  his  posts  in  the  electorate  of 
Hanover,  by  drawing  a  part  of  the  French  forces  to  the 
defence  and  protection  of  their  own  coasts.  Both  were 
objects  of  great  concern,  upon  which  the  sovereign  and 
ministry  were  sedulously  bent.  His  royal  highness  the 
duke,  in  a  particular  manner,  urged  the  necessity  of  some 
enterprise  of  this  nature,  as  the  only  expedient  to  obviate 
the  shameful  convention  now  in  agitation.  The  ministry 
foresaw,  that,  by  destroying  the  enemy's  shipping,  all 
succours  would  be  cut  off  from  America,  whither  they 
■were  daily  transporting  troops  i  the  British    commerce 
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flecared,  without  these  cor»'.oyB  eo  inconvenient  to  the 
board  of  Admiralty  and  to  the  merchants;  and  those 
ideal  fears  of  an  invasion,  that  had  in  some  measure 
aflfected  the  public  credit,  wholly  dispelled. 

From  these  considerations  a  powerful  fleet  was  ordered 
to  be  ^ot  in  readiness  to  put  to  sea  ou  the  shortest  notice, 
and  ten  regiments  of  foot  were  marched  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  The  naval  armament,  consisting'  of  eighteen 
ships  of  the  line,  besides  £rig!ites,  fire-ships,  bomb-ketches, 
and  transports,  was  put  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward ITawke,  an  officer  whose  faithful  services  recom- 
mended him»  above  all  others,  to  this  command;  and 
Rear-Admiral  Knowles  was  appointed  his  subaltern. 
Sir  John  Mordauut  was  preferred  to  take  the  command 
of  the  land-forces ;  and  both  strictly  enjoined  to  act  with 
the  utmost  unanimity  and  harmony.  Europe  beheld  with 
astonishment  these  ndglity  preparations.  The  destination 
of  the  armament  was  wrapped  in  the  most  profound 
secrecy;  it  exercised  the  penetration  of  politicians,  and 
filled  France  with  yery  serious  alarms.  Various  were  the 
impediments  which  obstructed  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  for  several  weeks,  while  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  the 
greatest  uneasiness  at  the  delay,  and  repeatedly  urged  the 
commander-in-chief  to  e:!iped.ite  his  departure;  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  transports,  owing  to  some  blunder 
in  the  contractors,  had  not  yet  arrived.  The  troops  ex- 
pressed an  eager  impatience  to  signalize  themselves 
against  the  enemies  of  the  liberties  of  Europe;  but  the 
superstitious  drew  unfavourable  presages  from  thedilato- 
rineaa  of  the  embarkation.  At  last  the  transports  arrived, 
the  troops  were  put  on  board  with  all  expedition,  and  the 
fleet  got  under  sail  on  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
attended  with  the  prayers  of  every  man  warmed  with 
the  love  of  his  couutrj,  and  solicitous  for  her  honour.  The 
public,  big-  with  expectation,  dubious  where  the  stroke 
would  fall,  but  confident  of  its  success,  were  impatient 
for  tidings  from  the  fleet;  but  it  was  not  till  the  four- 
teenth that  even  the  troops  ou  hoard  began  to  conjecture 
that  a  descent  was  meditated  on  the  coast  of  France,  near 
Bochefort  or  Rochellc. 

On  the  twentieth,  the  fleet  made  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 
and  then  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sent  an  order  to  Vice-Ad- 
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ther  advantages;  but,  in:stead  of  einbflrking  the  troops 
that  night,  as  was  universuliyexpectod,  several  successive 
dap  iverc  spent  in  councils  of  war,  soundings  of  tlie 
coast,  and  deliberations  whether  the  king^sexprcHa  orders 
were  practicalile,  or  to  be  complied  with.  Eight  days 
were  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  on 
the  coast,  and  the  alarm  was  given  to  the  enemy.  Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  indeed,  proposed  laying  a  sixty-gun  ship 
against  Fouras,  and  battering  that  fort,  which,  it  vraa 
tliought  would  help  to  secure  the  lauding  of  the  troops, 
and  facilitate  the  enterprise  on  Rochefort.  This  a 
French  pilot  on  board  (Thierry)  undertook ;  but  after  a 
ship  had  been  lightened  for  the  purposOt  Vice-Admiral 
KnoTi'les  reported  that  a  bomb-ketch  had  run  aground 
at  above  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  fort ;  upon 
whicli  the  project  of  battering  or  bombarding  the  fort 
was  abandoned.  The  admiral  likewise  proposed  to  bom- 
bard RochoUc  ;  but  this  overture  was  overruled,  for  rea- 
sons which  we  need  not  mention.  It  was  at  length  deter- 
mined, in  a  council  of  war  held  on  the  eighth,  to  make 
a  descent,  and  attack  the  forts  leading  to  and  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Charente.  An  order*  in  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  was  immediately  issued  for  the  troops 
to  be  ready  to  embark  from  the  transports  in  the  boats 
precisely  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Accordingly,  the 
boats  were  prepared,  and  filled  with  the  men  at  the  time 
appointed  ;  and  now  they  remained  heating  against  each 
other,  and  the  sides  of  the  ships,  for  the  space  of  four 
hours,  while  the  council  were  determining  whetlier,  after 
all  the  trouble  given,  they  should  land  ;  when,  at  length, 
an  order  was  i>ublished  for  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  transports,  and  all  thoughts  of  a  descent,  to 
appearance,  were  wholly  abandoned.  The  succeeding 
days  were  employed  in  blowing  up  and  demolishing  the 
fortifications  of  Aix  ;  after  which,  the  land-oflicers,  in  a 
council  of  war,  took  the  final  resolution  of  returning  to 
England  without  any  further  attempts,  fully  satisfied  that 
they  bad  done  all  in  their  power  to  execute  tiie  designs 
of  the  ministry,  and  choosing  rather  to  opjiose  the  frowns 
of  an  angry  sovereign,  the  murmurs  of  an  incensed 
nation^and  the  contempt  of  mankind,  than  fight  a  hand- 
ful of  dastftrdly  militia.     Such  was  the  issue  of  an  expe- 
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ditioQ  tbat  raised  the  expectation  of  all  Europe. 
tbe  coasts  of  France  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  ct 
tlie  people  of  England  little  less  tlian  a  million  of  moDf 
Tho  fleet  was  no  sooner  returned  than  tlie  whole  u 
tion  was  in  a  ferment.  Tbe  public  expectation  bad  be 
wound  up  to  tlio  highest  pitch,  and  now  tlie  disappoic 
mcnt  was  proportioned  to  tbe  sanguine  hopes  conceive 
that  the  ])ridc  of  France  would  have  been  humbled  1 
so  formidable  an  armament.  The  ministry,  and  wi 
tbeni  the  national  voice,  exclaimed  against  tho  coi 
nmnding  officers;  and  the  military  men  retorted  tl 
calumny,  bj  laying  the  blame  on  the  pi-qjectora  of  t! 
enterprise,  who  had  put  tbe  nation  to  great  expen 
before  they  had  obtained  the  necessary  informatio 
Certain  it  was,  that  blame  must  fall  somewhere,  and  tl 
ministry  resolved  to  acquit  thennselves,  and  fix  the  aceus 
tion,  by  requesting  his  majesty  to  appoint  a  board 
officers  of  eliaraeter  and  aliility  to  inquire  into  tlie  caus 
of  the  late  miscarriage.  Tiiis  alone  it  was  that  eouUI  n 
pease  the  public  clamours,  and  afford  general  satisfactio 
The  enemies  of  Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  wrest  the  mi 
carriage  of  the  expedition  to  his  prejudice  ;  but  tl 
whispers  of  faction  were  soon  dro'mied  in  the  voice 
the  whole  people  of  England*  who  never  could  persua* 
themselves  that  a  gentleman  raised  to  the  height 
power  and  popularity  by  mere  dint  of  superior  mer 
integrity,  anil  disinterestedness,  would  now  sacrifice  1 
reputation  by  a  mock  armament,  or  hazard  incurring  tl 
derision  of  Europe,  by  neglecting  to  obtain  all  the  aec< 
sary  previous  information,  or  doing  whatever  might  co 
tribute  to  tlie  success  of  the  expeJition,  It  was  aakc 
whether  reason  or  justice  dictated  that  a  late  unfc 
tunato  admiral  should  be  capitally  punished  for  not  tf 
iug  and  exerting  his  utmost  ability  to  relieve  fort  S 
Philip,  invested  by  a  powerful  army,  and  aurroundi 
with  a  numerous  fleet,  v^hilo  no  charge  of  negligence 
cowardice  was  brought  against  those  who  occasioned  t! 
miscarriage  of  a  well-concerted  and  well-appointed  exp 
dition  ?  The  people,  tlioy  said,  were  not  to  be  quieti 
with  the  resolutions  of  a  council  of  war,  composed 
men  whose  inactivity  might  frame  excuses  for  deelioi] 
to  expose  themselves  to  danger.     It  was  publicly  me 
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tionecl,  that  such  backwardness  appeared  among  the 
general  officers  before  the  fleet  reached  the  Isle  of 
Oleron,  as  occasioned  the  admiral  to  declare,  with 
Warmth,  that  lie  would  comply  witb  liia  orders,  and  go 
into  Bas<]ue-road.  whatever  might  be  the  consequence. 
It  was  asked  why  the  army  did  cot  land  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fourth,  and  whether  the 
officers  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  had  returned  with  such 
intelligence  as  seemed  to  render  a  descent  impmcticable? 
It  was  asked,  whether  the  commander-in-chief  had  com- 
plied with  his  majesty's  orders,  "To  attempt,  as  far  as 
should  be  found  practicable,  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
France,  at  or  near  Rochefort,  in  order  to  attack,  and,  by 
a  vigorous  impression,  force  that  place  ;  and  to  bum  and 
destroy,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  docks,  magazines, 
arsenals,  and  shipping,  as  should  be  found  there  V  Such 
rumours  as  these,  every  vrbere  propagated,  rendered  an 
inquiry  no  less  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  the  officers 
on  the  expedition,  than  to  the  minister  who  had  projected 
it.  Accordingl;-,  a  board,  conaiating  of  three  officers  of 
rank,  reputation,  and  ability,  was  appointed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  the  fleet  returned 
without  having  executed  his  majesty^s  orders. 

The  three  general  officers,  who  met  on  the  twenty-first  Proceed- 
of  the  same  month,  were  Charles,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  J,^^^(^J' 
Lieutenant-General,  Major-Genemis  Lord  George  Sack- imiuir)'* 
ville  and  John  Waldegrave.  To  judge  of  the  practica- 
biiity  of  executing  his  majesty's  orders,  it  was  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  intelligence  upon  ■which 
the  expedition  was  projected.  The  firet  and  most  im- 
porfcint  was  a  letter  sent  to  Sir  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Ligonier,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Clark.  This  letter  had 
been  frequently  examined  in  the  privy-council,  and  con- 
tained in  substance,  that  Colonel  Clark,  in  returning  from 
Gibraltar,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  had  travelled  along  the  western  coast  of  France, 
to  observe  the  condition  of  the  fortifications,  and  judge 
how  far  a  descent  would  be  practicable  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  Great  Britain  and  France.  On  his  coming 
to  Rochefort,  where  be  was  attended  by  an  engineer,  ho 
was  surprised  to  find  the  greatest  part  of  a  good  rampart, 
with  a  revetemont,  flanked  only  with  redans :  no  out- 
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works,  no  covered  way,  and  in  many  places  no  dil 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wall  was  seeu  at  a  distance.  I: 
remembered,  that  in  other  places,  where  the  earth  hi 
been  taken  out  to  fomithe  rampart,  there  was  left  roui 
them  a  conaulerahle  height  of  ground,  vyhence  an  etien 
mi^ht  draw  a  great  ad^■autage ;  that  for  above  thclengi 
of  a  front,  or  two  or  three  hundred  ynrds,  there  was  i 
rampart,  or  even  intrenchment,  but  only  small  ditchc 
in  the  low  and  marshy  grounds  next  the  riverj  whic 
however,  were  dry  at  low  water:  yet  tlie  bottom  r 
maiued  muddy  and  slimy.  Towards  the  river  no  ran 
part,  no  batteries*  no  parapet^  on  either  side  appeare 
and  on  the  land  side  he  observed  some  high  grouE 
within  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hui 
dred  yards  of  the  town;  in  which  condition  the  coJom 
was  told  by  the  engineer  the  place  had  remained  for  abos 
seventy  years.  To  prevent  giving  umbrage,  he  drew  n 
plan  of  the  place,  and  even  burnt  the  feM'  sketches  he  ha 
by  him  :  however,  as  to  utility,  the  colonel  declared  bin 
self  aH  much  satisfied  as  if  he  had  taken  a  plan.  H 
could  not  ascertain  the  direct  height  of  the  mmpart,  bt 
thought  it  could  not  exceed  twenty-five  feets  iucludin 
the  parapet.  Tlie  river  might  be  about  one  hundred  an 
thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  entrance  defended  by  two  i 
three  small  redoubts.  As  to  forces,  none  are  ever  gai 
rieoned  at  Rcwhefort,  except  marines,  which,  at  the  tini 
the  colonel  was  on  the  spot,  amounted  to  about  one  tlioi 
sand.  This  was  the  first  intelligence  the  niinistry  n 
ceived  of  the  state  of  Hochefort,  which  aHbrded  sufliciei 
room  to  believe,  that  an  attack  by  surprise  might  l 
attended  with  happy  consequences.  It  "ivas  true  thi 
Colonel  Clark  made  his  observations  in  time  of  peace 
but  it  was  likewise  probable,  that  no  great  alteratioi 
were  made  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  place  had  n 
mnined  in  the  same  condition  during  the  two  or  thr« 
last  wars  with  France,  when  they  had  the  same  reasor 
as  now  to  expect  their  coasts  would  be  insulted.  Th 
next  information  was  obtained  from  Joseph  Thierry, 
French  pilot,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  who  passed  sev< 
ral  examinatious  before  the  pvivy-councii.  This  pereo 
declared  that  be  had  followed  the  business  of  a  pilot  o 
the  coast  of  France  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  an 
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served  as  first  pilot  in  sereral  of  the  king's  ships  :  that  chap. 
he  bad,  in  particular,  piloted  the  Magnanime,  before  she  ■  ^f^^'^^-, 
was  taken  by  the  English,  for  ahout  twenty-two  months,  '76?- 
and  had  often  conducted  her  into  the  road  of  the  Isle  of 
i\ix;  and  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
entrance,  which,  itideed.  is  so  easy  as  to  render  a  pilot 
almost  unnecessary.  The  road,  he  said,  afforded  good 
ancliorage  in  twelve  or  fourteen  fathoms  water  as  far  as 
Bayonne ;  the  chanuel  between  the  islands  of  Olcron 
atid  Rhe  was  three  leagues  broad,  and  the  banks  neces- 
sary to  be  avoided  lay  near  the  land,  except  one  called 
the  Buiard,  wliicU  is  easily  discerned  by  the  (breakers. 
He  aflBrmed,  that  the  largest  vessels  might  draw  up  close 
to  the  fort  of  Aix,  which  he  would  undertake  the  Mag- 
nanime alone  should  destroy ;  that  the  largest  ships  might 
come  up  to  the  Vigerot,  two  miles  distant  from  the  mouth 
of  llie  river,  with  all  their  cannon  and  stores  :  that  men 
jiiig-ht  be  landed  to  the  north  of  fort  Fouras,  out  of  sight 
of  the  fort,  npon  a  meadow,  where  the  ground  is  firm  and 
level,  under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  tli«  fleet.  This  land- 
ing-place he  reckoned  at  about  five  miles  from  Roche- 
fort,  the  way  dry,  and  no  way  intercepted  by  ditches 
and  morasses.  He  said,  great  part  of  the  city  was  en- 
passed  by  a  wall,  but  towards  the  river,  on  both 
sides,  for  about  sixty  pace?,  it  was  enclosed  only  with 
palisades,  without  a  fosse.  To  the  intelligence  of  Colonel 
Clark  and  Thierry,  the  minister  added  a  secret  account 
obtained  of  the  strength  and  distribution  of  the  French 
forces,  whence  it  appeared  highly  probable  that  no  more 
than  ten  thousand  men  could  be  allowed  for  the  defence 
of  the  whole  coast,  from  St.  Valery  to  Bourdeaux.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  information  the  secret  expedi- 
tion was  planned ;  instructions  were  given  to  Sir  John 
Mordaunt  and  Admiral  Hawke,  to  make  a  vigorous  im- 
pression on  the  French  coast,  and  all  the  other  measures 
projected,  which  it  was  imagined  would  make  an  efiec- 
tual  divereion,  by  obliging  the  enemy  to  employ  a  great 
part  of  their  forces  at  home,  disturb  and  shake  the  credit 
of  their  public  loans,  impair  the  strength  and  resources 
of  their  navy,  disconcert  their  extensive  and  dangerous 
operations  of  war,  and  finally  give  life,  strength,  and  Iuk^''^ 
to  the  common  cause  and  his  majesty's  arms.     The 
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of  inquiry  took  next  into  consideration  the  several  letters 
aud  explanatory  instructions  sent  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
JQ  consequence  of  some  difficulties  which  might  jKJssibfy 
occur,  stated  by  that  general  in  letters  to  the  minister, 
previous  to  his  sailing.     Then  they  examined  the  report 
made  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke  by  Admiral  Broderick,  and 
the  captains  of  men  of  war  sent  to  sound  the  French 
shore  from  Rochelle  to  fort  FouraSj  dated  September  the 
twenty-ninth;  the  result  of  the  councils  of  war  on  the 
twenty-fifth  and   twenty-eig-hth ;    Sir  Edward  Hawke's 
letter  to  Sir  John  Mordaunt  on  the  twenty-seventh,  and 
the  general's  answer  ou  the  twenty-ninth;  after  which 
Sir  John  Mordaunt  was  called  upon  to  give  hie  reasons 
for  not  putting  his  majesty's  instructions  and  orders  in 
execution.     This  he  did  in  substance  as  follows :  The 
attempt  on  Rochefortj  he  understood,  was  to  have  been 
on  the  footing  of  a  coup  de  main^  or  surjirise,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  execute,  if  the  design  was  dis- 
covered, or  the  alarm  taken.     He  also  understood  that 
an  attempt  could  not  be  made^  nay,  that  his  majesty  did 
not  require  it  should,  unless  a  proper  place  for  debarking, 
and  a  safe  retreat  for  the  troops  was  discovered,  parti- 
cularly where  the  ships  could  protect  them ;  and  a  safe 
communication  with  the  fleet,  and  conveyance  of  snp- 
plies  from  it,  were  found.     His  sentiments,  he  siud.  were 
confirmed  by  a  paper  to  this  purpose,  delivered  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Ligonter,  on  his  first  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the    expedition.      It  was    likewise  probable,  he 
thought,  that  although  Rochefort  should  have  remained 
in  the  situation  in  which  Colonel  Clark  and  the  pilot 
Thierry  had  seen  it  three  years  before,  yet  that  a  few 
days'  preparation  could  make  it  sufficiently  defeasible 
against  a  coup  de  Jtmin.     Judging,  therefore,  the  depend- 
ence on  such  an  operation  alone  improper,  ho  applied  to 
the  ministry  for  two  more  old  battalions,  and  artillery  for 
a  regular  attack  to  force  the  place,  which,  from  its  con- 
struction, appeared  as  difficult  to  be  made  defensible 
against  the  latter,  as  easily  secured  against  the  former. 
But  this  request  being  refused,  he  still  thought  it  his 
duty  to  obey  his  orders  on  the  footing  on  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  planned,  especially  as  he  understood  his 
instructions  were  discretionary,  regarding  the  circum- 
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nntiire  of  the  service.  He  recited  the  positive  and  credi- 
ble iutelligeace  received,  as  well  before  the  embarkation 
aa  during  the  voyage,  of  the  alarm  given  to  France,  and 
the  preparations  made  along  the  French  coasts,  from 
Brest  and  St.  Maloe?  to  Rocbefort;  the  accidents  that 
kopt  the  fleet  hovering  along  the  coasts,  and  prevented 
the  poseibility  of  an  attempt  by  eurpiise:  the  reports  of 
all  the  gentlemen  employed  in  sounding  the  coasts,  so 
contrary  to  the  intelligence  given,  by  Thierry,  the  pilot : 
the  opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  by  which  be  i\a9  en- 
joined to  act,  and  with  which  his  own  judgment  con- 
curred: the  endeavours  used,  after  the  twenty-sixtb,  to 
find  out  some  expedient  for  annoying  the  enemy  and 
executing  his  majesty's  instructions:  the  attempt  made 
to  land,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  second 
council  of  war,  which  was  prevented  by  boisterous  and 
stormy  weather ;  and  lastly,  the  reasons  that  determined 
him,  in  concert  with  the  other  land  ofiicers,  to  return  to 
England, 

Having  considered  all  tliese  circumstances,  and  ex- tu report, 
amined  several  officers  who  served  in  the  expedition, 
the  court  of  inquiry  gave  the  following  report  to  his 
majesty : — *'  It  appears  to  us,  that  one  cause  of  the  ex- 
pedition having  failed  is,  the  not  attacking  fort  Fourag 
by  sea,  at  the  same  time  that  it  could  have  been  attacked 
by  land,  agreeably  to  the  first  design,  which  certainly 
must  have  been  of  the  greatest  utility  towards  carrying 
your  majesty's  instructions  into  execution.  It  was  at  first 
resolved  by  Admiral  Ilawke,  (Thierry,  the  pilot,  having 
undertaken  tlie  safe  conduct  of  a  ship  to  fort  Fouras  for 
that  purpose,)  hut  afterwards  laid  aside  upon  the  repre- 
sentation of  Vice-Admiral  Knowlea,  that  the  Barfleurt 
tlie  ship  designed  for  that  service,  was  a-grouind,  at  the 
distance  of  between  four  and  five  miles  from  the  shore  : 
but  as  neither  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  or  the  pilot  could  at- 
tend to  give  any  information  upon  that  head,  we  cannot 
presume  to  ofl'er  any  certain  opinion  thereupon.  We 
conceive  another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
to  have  been,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  land,  when 
the  report  was  received,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Septem- 
ber, from  Rear-Admiral  Broderick,  and  the  captains  wl 
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had  been  out  to  sound  and  reconnoitre,  a  council  of  war 
was  summoned,  and  lield  on  the  twonty-fiftli,  in  whiub  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  not  to  land,  as  the  attempt  on 
Rocliefort  was  neither  advisable  nor  practicable;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  tliere  Mere  then,  or  at  any 
time  afterwards,  either  a  body  of  troops  or  batteries  on 
shore  sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  attempting  a  de- 
scent, in  pui-suance  of  the  instructions  signed  by  vonr 
majesty:  neither  does  it  appear  to  us  that  there  were 
any  reasons  sufficient  to  induce  the  council  of  war  to 
believe  that  Rocliefort  Mas  so  changed  In  respect  to  its 
strength^  or  posture  of  defence,  since  the  expedition  was 
first  resolved  on  in  England,  as  to  prevent  all  attempts 
of  an  attack  upon  the  place,  in  order  to  burn  and  destroy 
the  docks,  magazines,  arsenals^  and  shipping,  in  obedience 
to  your  majesty's  commands.  And  Me  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  remark,  in  the  council  of  war  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,,  that  no  reason  could  have  existed 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  attempt  of  landing  the  troQj>s>, 
as  the  council  then  unanimously  resolved  to  laud  with 
nil  possible  despatch.  We  beg  leave  also  to  remark, 
that  after  its  being  unanimously  resolved  to  land,  in  the 
council  of  war  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  the 
resolution  was  taken  of  returning  to  England,  without 
any  regular  or  geueral  meeting  of  the  said  council;  but 
as  the  whole  operation  was  of  so  inconsiderable  a  nature, 
we  do  not  offer  this  to  your  majesty  as  a  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  ;  since  we  cannot  but  look  upou 
the  expedition  to  have  failed  from  the  time  the  great 
object  of  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  council  of  war  of  the 
twenty-fifth." 

Tbis  report,  signed  by  the  general  officers,  Marlborough, 
SackvtUe,  and  Waldcgrave,  probably  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  court-martial  which  sat  soon  after  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition.  The 
enemies  of  the  minister  made  a  handle  of  the  miscarriage 
to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  by  laying  the 
whole  blame  on  his  forming  a  project  so  expensive  to  the 
nation,  on  intelligence  not  only  slight  at  the  first  view, 
but  false  upon  further  examination.  But  the  people 
were  still  his  advocates;  they  discerned  something  mys- 
terious  in    the   whole  conduct  of  the  comniander-in- 
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chief.  They  plainly  perceived  tliat  caution  took  place  of  ciiaP. 
vigour,  and  that  the  hours  for  action  were  spent  in  tie-  .  xxvu. 
libcrutioDS  and  councils  of  war.  Had  he  debarked  the  *^^''- 
troops,  and  made  such  an  attack  as  would  have  distin- 
guished his  courage,  tlie  voice  of  the  people  would  have 
acquitted  him,  however  unsuccessful,  though  prudence, 
perhaps,  might  have  condemned  him.  Even  Braddock's 
rashness  they  deemed  preferable  to  Mordaunt'sinactivity: 
the  loss  of  so  many  brave  lives  was  thought  less  injurious 
and  diagraceful  to  the  nation,  than  the  too  safe  return  of 
the  present  arnanient.  The  one  demonstrated  that  the 
British  spirit  still  existed  ;  the  other  seemed  to  indicate 
the  too  powerful  influence  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  those 
manners  which  tend  to  debauch  and  emasculate  the 
mind.  A  public  trial  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  ex- 
pected by  the  people,  and  it  was  graciously  granted  by  his 
majesty.  It  is  even  thought  that  Sir  John  Mordaunt 
himself  demanded  to  have  his  conduct  scrutinised,  by 
wliich  method  alone  he  was  sensible  his  cliaracter  could 
he  re-established.  His  majesty's  warrant  for  holding  & 
court-martial  was  accordingly  signed  on  the  third  day 
of  December.  The  court  was  composed  of  nine  lieu- 
tenant-generals, nine  major-generals,  and  three  colonels, 
wlio  sat  on  the  fourteenth,  and  continued  by  several  ad- 
journments to  the  twentieth.  Lieu  tenant-General  Sir 
John  Mordaunt  came  prisoner  before  the  court,  and  the 
following  charge  was  exhibited  against  him,  namely,  That 
he  ix.'iiig  appointed  by  the  king  commander-in-chief  of 
his  majesty's  forces  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France,  and  having  received  orders  and  instructions  rela- 
tive thereto,  from  his  majesty,  under  his  royal  sign-manual, 
and  also  by  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  had 
disobeyed  his  majesty's  said  orders  and  instructions.  The 
proceedings  of  this  court  were  nearly  similar  to  those  of 
the  court  of  inquiry.  The  same  evidences  were  examined, 
with  the  addition  of  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  deposition; 
and  a  defence  diftering  in  no  essential  point  from  the 
former  made  by  the  prisoner,  but  the  judgment  given 
was  clear  and  explicit.  Sir  John  JSIordaiint  was  unani- 
mously found  Not  Guilty,  and  therefore  acquitted,  while 
the  public  opinion  renmined  unaltered,  and  many  persons 
inveighed  as  bitterly  against  the  lenity  of  the  present 
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pourt-inartial,  as  tbey  had  formerly  against  tlie  severil 
of  tlie  seiiteuce  passed  upon  a  late  unfortunate  admiral. 
The  evidence  of  one  gentleman  in  particular  drew  atten- 
tion: he  was  accused  of  terg-iversation,  and  of  showing- 
that  partial  indulgence  which  his  own  conduct  rei|uired. 
He  publicly  defended  his  character:  his  performance 
was  censured,  and  himself  dismissed  the  service  of  his 
Boverei^n. 

Besides  the  diversion  intended  by  a  descent  on  tlie 
coast  of  France,  several  other  methods  were  employed  to 
amuse  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom,  secure  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
ensure  the  continuance  of  the  extraordinary  success  which 
had  lately  blessed  his  majesty's  arms  in  the  East  Inilies; 
but  these  we  could  not  mention  before  without  breaking 
the  thread  of  our  narration.  On  the  ninth  of  February 
Admiral  West  sailed  with  a  squadron  of  men  of  irar  to 
the  westward,  as  did  Admiral  Coates  witti  the  fleet  under 
his  convoy  to  the  West  Indies,  and  Commodore  Steevens 
with  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  month  of  Jlarch. 
Admiral  Hoibourn  and  Commodore  Holmes,  with  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship,  bomb-ketch,  and  fifty  trans- 
ports, sailed  from  St.  Helen's  for  America  in  April.  The 
admiral  had  on  board  six  thousand  two  hundred  effective 
lnen»  exclusive  of  officers,  under  the  command  of  General 
Hopson,  assisted  by  Lord  Charles  Hay.  In  May,  Ad- 
miral Osborne,  who  had  been  forced  back  to  Plymouth 
with  his  squadron  by  stress  of  weather,  set  sail  for  the 
Mediterranean,  as  did  two  ships  of  war  sent  to  convoy 
the  American  trade. 

In  the  nieau  time,  the  privateers  fitted  out  by  private 
merchants  and  societies  greatly  annoyed  the  French  cotn- 
raerce.  The  AutigalUcan,  a  private  ship  of  war,  equipped 
by  a  society  of  men  who  assumed  that  name,  took  the 
Duke  de  Pentliievre  Indiaman,  otf  the  port  of  Corunna, 
and  caiTied  ber  into  Cadiz.  The  prize  was  estimated 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  immediate 
application  was  made  by  France  to  the  court  of  Spain  for 
restitution,  while  the  proprietors  of  the  Antigallican  were 
squandering  in  mirth,  festivity,  and  riot,  the  imaginary 
wealth  80  easily  and  unexpectedly  acquired.  Such  were 
tlie  remonstrances  made  to  his  Catholic   majesty  with 
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Penthievi 
■^Tested  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cajitors,  then  detained  as 
a  lieposit,  witli  sealed  hatches,  and  a  Spanish  guard  on 
hoard,  till  the  claiint^  of  both  parties  could  he  examined, 
and  at  hist  adjudged  to  be  an  illegal  eajitiire,  and  con- 
sequently restored  to  the  French,  to  thegreat  disappoint- 
ment of  the  owners  of  the  privateer.  Besides  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  a  great  number  of  other  privateers, 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  published  a  listuf  above  thirty 
ships  of  war  and  privateers  taken  from  the  enemy,  in  the 
epace  of  four  montiis,  by  the  Ktigirsh  sloops  and  sliips  of 
war,  esclusire  of  the  Duke  d'Aquitaine  Indiamau,  now 
fitted  out  as  a  ship  of  war,  taken  hy  the  Eagle  and  Med- 
way  ;  the  Pondicherry  Indiaman,  valued  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  poun<ls,  taken  by  the  Dover  man  of 
war;  and  above  six  privateers  brought  into  port  by  the 
diligent  and  brave  Captain  Lockhart,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  a  variety  of  presents  of  plate  by  several 
corporations,  in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  regard. 
This  run  of  good  fortune  wasnot,  however,  without  some 
retribution  on  the  side  of  tlie  enemy,  who  out  of  twcuty- 
one  ships,  homeward-bound  from  Carolina^  made  prize  of 
Dinetecn,  whence  tlie  merchants  sustained  considerable 
damage,  and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  commodities, 
indigo  in  particular,  was  lost  to  this  country. 

Notwitlistanding  the  large  imports  of  grain  from  dif- RiotaoM*' 
ferent  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  the  artitice  of  en-  JJI'^"^-^-'" 
grossers  still  kept  up  the  price  of  corn.     So  incensed  priMrf 
were  the  populace  at  the  iniquitous  combinations  entered  """^ 
into  to  frustrate  the  endeavours  of  the  legislature,  and 
to  oppress  the  poor,  that  they  rose  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner in  several  counties,  sometimes  to  the  numlier  of  five 
or  six  thousand,  and  seized  upon  the  grain  brought  to 
market.    Nor  was  it  indeed  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  distress  to  which  many  persons  were  reduced. 


The  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
the  price  of  labour  at  the  most  t 
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conditio!!  of  several  thousands  of  useful  indastrious  sub- 
jects: a  calamity  attended  only  witii  one  ailvaiita^re  to 
the  publi<.%  namely,  the  facility  with  wliicL  reeniita  were 
raised  for  his  majesty's  service.  At  last,  the  pletitifuJ 
cro]>s  with  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  bless  ttiese 
kingdoms,  the  prodigious  quantities  of  corn  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  the  wise  measures  of  the 
legislature,  broke  all  the  villanoiis  schemes  set  on  foot 
by  the  forestallers  and  engrossers,  and  reduced  tlie  price 
of  corn  to  the  nsual  standard.  The  public  joy  on  this 
event  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  consisting  of  ninety-two 
sail,  and  of  the  Straits  fleet,  esteemed  worth  three  mil- 
lions sterling,  whereby  the  silk  manufacturers  in  parti- 
cular were  again  employed,  and  their  distresses  relieved. 
Ahout  the  same  time  the  India  Company  was  highly 
elated  with  the  joyful  account  of  the  safe  arrival  and 
spirited  conduct  of  three  of  their  captain?,  attacked  in 
their  passage  homeward  by  two  French  men  of  war,  one 
of  sixty-four,  the  other  of  twenty-six  guns.  After  a 
warm  engagement,  wbicli  continued  for  three  hours, 
they  obliged  the  French  ships  to  sheer  off,  with  scarce 
any  loss  on  their  own  side.  When  the  engagement 
began,  the  captains  had  promised  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
pounds  to  tho  crews  by  way  of  incitement  to  their  valour; 
and  the  Company  doubled  the  sum,  in  recompense  of 
their  fidelity  and  courage.  His  majesty  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  incredibte  damage  sustained  by 
the  commerce  of  theBe  kingdoms,  for  want  of  proper 
harbours  and  forte  on  the  western  coast  to  receive  and, 
protect  merchantmen,  was  graciously  pleased  to  order, 
that  a  temporary  security  should  be  provided  for  the 
shipping  which  might  touch  at  Milford-haven,  until  the 
fortifications  voted  in  Parliament  should  be  erected. 
How  far  his  majesty's  directions  were  complied  with,  the 
number  of  merchant  ships  taken  by  the  enemy's  pri^'a-' 
teers  upon  that  coast  sufficiently  indicated. 

Whatever  reasons  the  government  had  to  expect  the 
Cajnpaign  should  be  vigorously  pushed  jn  America,  al- 
most every  circumstance  turned  out  contrary  to  ex]>ec- 
tation.  Not  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun 
to  quiet  the  dissensions  among  the  different  provinces, 
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ami  to  establisli  unanimity  and  harmony,  could  prevail. 
Circumstances  required  that  he  shoulfl  act  the  part  of  a 
mediator,  in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  for  pro- 
EecutiiifT  tiie  war,  without  which  it  was  impossible  he 
could  appear  in  the  character  of  a  general.  The  enemy, 
[in  the  mean  time,  were  pursuing;  the  blow  given  at 
rego,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  distraction  that  ap- 
;d  in  the  British  councils.  By  their  successes:  iti 
the  preceding  campaign,  they  remained  masters  of  all 
the  lakes.  Hence  they  were  furnished  with  the  means 
of  practising;  on  the  Indians  in  all  the  different  districts, 
&Dd  obliging'  them^  by  rewards,  promises,  and  menaces, 
to  act  in  their  favour.  Everj.'  accession  to  their  strength 
was  a  real  diminution  of  that  of  tlie  British  commander; 
but  then  the  ignorance  or  puBillaiiimity  of  some  of  the 
inferior  officers  in  our  back  settlementB  was,  in  effect, 
more  beneficial  to  the  enemy  than  all  the  yigilance  and 
activity  of  Mont&ifm.  In  consequence  of  the  shameful 
loss  of  Oswego,  they  voluntarily  abandoned  to  the  mercy 
of  the  French  general  the  whole  country  of  the  Five 
Nations,  the  only  body  of  Indians  who  had  inviolably 
performed  their  engagements,  or  iudeed  who  had  pre- 
served any  sincere  regard  for  the  British  government. 
The  communication  with  these  faithful  allies  was  now 
cut  oH',  by  the  imprudent  demolition  of  the  forts  we  pos- 
sessed at  the  great  Carrying-place.  A  strong  fort,  in- 
deed, was  built  at  Winchester,  and  called  Fort  Loudoun, 
after  the  commander-in-chief;  and  four  hundred  Chero- 
kee Indians  joined  the  EngliBli  forces  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land :  but  this  reinforcement  by  no  means  counterba- 
lanced the  tosses  sustained  in  consequence  of  our  having 
imprudently  stopjied  up  Wood-ci-eek,  and  6lled  it  with 
logs.  Every  person  the  least  acquainted  with  the  country) 
readily  perceived  the  weakness  of  these  measures,  by 
which  our  whole  frontier  was  left  open,  and  exposed  to 
the  irruption  of  the  savages  in  the  French  interest,  who 
would  not  fail  to  profit  by  our  blunders,  too  notorious  to 
escape  them.  By  the  removal  of  these  barriers,  a  path 
was  opened  to  our  fine  settlements  on  those  grounds 
called  the  German  Flats,  and  along  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  the  enemy  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  beff 
the  end  of  the  eampaiga. 
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In  the  mean  time.  Lord  Loudoun  was  taking^  the  most 
effectual  steps  to  unite  the  provinces,  and  raise  a  force 
sufficient  to  g]ve  some  decisive  blow.  The  attack  on 
Crown  Point,  which  had  been  bo  long  meditated,  was  laid 
aside  as  of  lees  importance  than  the  intended  expedition 
to  Louisbourg,  now  substituted  in  its  place,  and  undoubt- 
edly a  more  considerable  object  in  itself.  Admiral 
Holboum  arrived  at  Halifax,  with  the  squadron  atid 
transports  under  his  comniand^ou  the  nintli  of  July;  and 
it  was  his  lordship's  intention  to  repair  thither  witli  ail 
possible  diligence,  in  order  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition ;  but  a  variety  of  accidents  inter- 
posed. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  at  length 
assembled  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
instantly  be^^an  his  march  to  join  the  troops  lately  ar- 
rived from  England.  Wlien  the  junction  was  effected, 
the  whole  force  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men ;  an 
array  that  raised  great  expectatious.  Immediately  some 
smalt  vessels  were  sent  out  to  examine  and  reconnoitre 
the  condition  of  the  enemy,  and  the  intermediate  time 
was  employed  in  embarking  the  troops,  as  soon  as  the 
transports  arrived.  The  return  of  the  scouts  totally 
altered  the  face  of  affiiirs:  they  brought  the  unwelcome 
news,  that  M.  de  Dois  de  la  Mothe,  who  sailed  in  the 
month  of  May  from  Brest,  with  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  and  transports,  was  now  safe  at  anchor  in  the  harbour 
of  Louisbourg.  TLeir  intelligence  was  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  several  deserters;  yet  still  it  wanted  confir- 
mation, and  many  persons  believed  their  account  of  the 
enemy^s  strength  greatly  magnified.  Such  advices,  how- 
ever, could  not  but  occasion  extraordinary  fluctuations  in 
the  councils  of  war  at  Halifax.  Some  were  for  setting 
aside  all  thoughts  of  the  expedition  for  that  season; 
while  othera,  more  warm  in  their  diHpositions,  and  san- 
guine in  their  expectations,  were  for  prosecuting  it  with 
vigour,  in  spite  of  all  dangers  and  difficulties.  Their 
disputes  were  carried  on  with  great  vehemence,  wlien  a 
packet  bound  from  Louisbourg  in  France,  was  taken  by 
one  of  the  English  ships  stationed  at  Newfoundland. 
She  had  letters  on  board  which  put  the  enemy's  superi- 
ority beyond  all  doubt,  at  least  by  sea.  It  clearly  ap- 
peared, that  there  were  at  that  time  in  Louisbourg  six 
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tliousand  regular  troops,  tliree  thousand  natives,  nn<]  one 
thousand  tliree  hundred  Indians,  with  seventeen  ships  of 
the  line,  and  three  frigates  moored  in  the  harbour;  that 
the  place  was  well  su|)]>Iied  with  ammunition,  prorision, 
and  every  kind  of  mihtarj  stores;  and  that  the  euemy 
wished  for  nothing  more  than  an  attack,  which  it  was 
probable  would  teraiinato  to  the  disgrace  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  ruin  of  the  British  aO^irs  in  America.  The 
commanders  at  Halifax  were  fully  apprised  of  the  con- 
sequences of  an  unsuccessful  attempt;  it  was,  therefore, 
almost  unanimously  resolved  to  postpone  the  expedition 
to  some  more  convenient  opportunity,  especially  as  the 
srason  was  now  far  advanced,  winch  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  frustrate  their  endeavours,  and  render  the  enter- 
prise abortive.  This  resolution  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  most  eligible  in  their  circumstances,  whatever 
constructions  might  afterwards  be  given,  with  intention 
to  prejudice  the  public  against  the  commander-in-chief. 

Lord  Loudoun's  departure  from   New  York,  with  all  Fortwii- 
tbe  forces  he  was  able  to  collect,  afforded  the  Slarquis  de  Sw'i,'^'^ 
Alontealm  the  fairest  occasion  of  improving  the  successes  tiicFroucU. 
of  the  former  campaign.     That  general  had,  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  season,  made  three  different  at- 
tacks on  Fort  William-Henry,  in  all  of  which  he  was  re- 
pulsed  by  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  the  garrison.     But 
his  disappointment  here  was  balanced  by  an  advantage 
gained  by  a  party  of  regulars  and  Indians  at  Ticonderago. 
Colonel  John   Parker,  with  a  detachment  of  near  four 
hundred  men,  went  by  water,  in  whale  and  bay  boats, 
to  attack   the  enemy^s  advanced  guard  at  that  place. 
Landing  at  night  on   an   island,  he  sent  before  dawn 
three  boats  to  the  main  land,  which  the  enemy  Maylaid 
and  took.     Having  procured  the  necessary  intelligence 
from   the  prisoners  of  the  colonel's  designs,  they  con- 
trived their  measures,  placed  three  hundred  men  in  am- 
bush behind  the  point  where  he  proposed  landing,  and 
sent  three  batteaux  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Colonel 
Parker  mistaking  these  for  bis  own  boats,  eagerly  ]int  to 
shore,  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  reiufor''*''fl  with 
four  hundred  men,  and  attacked  with  such  i? 
that  of  the  whole  detachment,   only  two  ( 
Seventy  private  men  escaped.     Fli'«ii<>d  with 
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1757.  revenge  the  disgrace  lie  had  lately  sustained  before  PWt 
Henry,  Montcalm  drew  together  all  his  forces,  with  in- 
tention to  lay  siege  to  that  place.  Fort  William-Henry 
stands  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  George;  it  was 
built  witli  a  view  to  protect  and  cover  the  frontiers  of 
the  English  colonies,  as  well  as  to  command  the  lake  : 
the  fortifications  were  good,  defendetl  by  a  garrison  of 
near  three  thousand  men,  and  covered  by  an  army  of 
four  thousand,  under  the  conduct  of  General  Webb, 
posted  at  no  great  distance.  When  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm  had  assembled  all  his  forces  at  Crown  Point, 
Ticonderago,  and  the  adjacent  posts,  together  with  a 
considerable  body  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  amounting; 
in  the  whole  to  near  ten  thousand  men,  he  marched 
directly  to  the  fort,  made  his  approaches,  ami  began  to 
batter  it  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  On  the  very 
day  he  invested  the  place,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Monro,  the  governor,  telling  him,  he  thought  himself 
obliged,  in  liumanity,  to  desire  he  would  surrender  the 
fort,  and  not  provoke  the  great  number  of  savages  in 
the  French  army  by  a  vain  resistance.  "  A  detachment 
of  your  garrison  has  lately,"  says  he,  "  experienced  tbeir 
cruelty;  I  have  it  yet  in  my  power  to  restrain  them,  and 
oblige  them  to  observe  a  capitulation,  as  none  of  them 
hitberto  are  killed.  Your  persisting  in  the  defence  of 
your  fort  can  only  retard  its  fate  a  few  days,  and  must 
of  necessity  expose  an  unfortunate  garrison,  who  can 
possibly  receive  no  relief,  considering  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  it.  I  demand  a  decisive  answer,  for 
which  purpose  I  have  sent  the  Sieur  Fontbrune,  one  of 
my  aides-du-camp.  You  may  credit  what  be  will  in- 
form you  of,  from  Montcalm."  General  Webb  beheld 
his  preparations  with  an  indifference  and  security  border- 
ing on  infatuation.  It  is  credibly  reported,  that  he  had 
private  intelligence  of  all  the  French  general's  designs 
and  motions ;  yet  either  despising  his  strength,  or  dis- 
crediting the  information,  he  neglected  collecting  the 
militia  in  time,  which,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
forces,  would  probably  have  obliged  Montcalm  to  roliu- 
quisb  the  attempt,  or,  at  least,  have  rendered  his  success 
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very  doubtful  and  hazardous.  Tlie  enemy  meeting  witli 
uo  disturbance  from  the  quarter  tliey  most  dreaded, 
prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  were  wamily  re- 
ceived by  tlio  gan'isou,  who  tired  with  great  8|)irit  tili 
they  had  burst  almost  all  their  cannon,  and  expen^led 
their  ammunition.  Neither  Moutealm's  promises  nor 
threats  could  jirevail  upon  them  to  surrender  while  they 
were  m  a  condition  to  defend  themselves,  or  could  rea- 
sonably expect  assistance  from  General  Webb,  Tliey 
even  persisted  to  hold  out  after  prudence  dictated  they 
ougbt  to  surrender.  Colonel  Monro  was,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  hia  charge,  and  imagined  that  General 
Webl3,  though  slow  in  hia  motions,  would  surely  make 
some  vigorous  eH.brt8  either  to  raise  the  siege,  or  force  a 
supply  of  ammunition,  provision,  and  other  necessaries, 
into  the  garrison.  At  length  necessity  obliged  him,  after 
sustaining  a  siege  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  the  French  commander.  Hostages 
were  exchanged,  and  articles  of  capitulation  signed  by 
both  parties.  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  of  Fort 
William-Henry,  and  the  troops  in  the  intrenched  camp, 
should  march  out  with  their  arms,  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  all  the  usual  necessaries  of  war, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  and  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  savages :  that  the  gato  of  the  fort 
should  be  delivered  to  the  troops  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  immediately  after  signing  the  capitulation,  and  the 
intrenched  camp, on  the  departure  of  the  British  forces: 
that  the  artillery,  warlike  stores,  provision,  and  in  gene- 
ral every  thing,  except  the  effects  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers,  should,  upon  honour,  be  delivered  to  the  French 
troops;  for  which  purpose  it  was  agreed  there  should  be 
delivered,  with  the  capitulation,  an  exact  inventory  of 
the  stores,  and  other  particulars  specified  :  that  thega> 
risen  of  the  fort,  and  the  troops  in  the  intrenchment  and 
dependencies,  should  not  serve  for  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation  against  his 
most  Christian  majesty.or  his  allies:  that  with  the  capitu- 
lation there  should  be  delivered  i*t  state  of  the 
troops,  specifying  the  names  of  ijers,  engineers, 
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otticerB  and  soldiers,  Canadians,  women,  and  savages, 
made  prisoners  bv  land  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  in  North  America,  should  be  delivered  in  tbe  space 
of  three  mouths  at  Carillou;  in  return  for  whom  an 
equal  number  of  the  gamson  of  Fort  William-IIenry 
eliould  be  incapacitated  to  serve  agreeably  to  the  return 
given  by  the  English  officer,  aud  the  receipt  of  the 
French  commanding  officers,  of  the  prisoners  so  de- 
livered: that  an  officer  should  remain  as  an  hostage,  till 
the  safe  return  of  the  escort  sent  with  the  troops  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  ;  that  the  sick  and  wounded,  not  iu  a 
condition  to  be  transported  to  Fort  Edward,  should  re- 
main under  the  protection  of  the  Marquis  de  Moutcalm  ; 
who  engaged  to  use  them  with  teuderuess  and  hu- 
manity, aud  to  return  them  as  soon  as  recovered:  that 
provision  for  two  days  should  be  issued  out  for  the 
British  troops:  that  in  testimony  of  his  esteem  and  re- 
spect for  Colonel  Monro  and  his  garrison,  on  account  of 
their  gallant  defence,  the  Marquis  de  Tllontcalm  should 
return  one  cannon,  a  six-pounder. — Whether  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montcalm  was  really  assiduous  to  have  these 
articlespunctually  executed,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine; but  certain  it  is,  they  were  perfidiously  broken 
in  almost  every  instance.  The  ^vages  in  the  French 
interest  either  paid  no  regard  to  the  capitulation,  or 
were  permitted,  from  views  of  policy,  to  act  the  most 
treacherous,  inhuman,  aud  insidious  part.  They  fell  upon 
the  British  troops  as  they  marched  out,  despoiled  them 
of  their  few  remaining  effects,  dragged  the  Indians  in  the 
English  service  out  of  their  ranks,  and  assassinated  them 
with  circumstances  of  unheard-of  barbarity.  Some  British 
soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  eli[ildren,are8aid  toliavehcen 
savagely  murdered  by  tliose  brutal  Indians,  whose  ferocity 
the  French  commander  could  not  eftectually  restrain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  garrison,  liowcvor, 
arrived  at  Fort  Edward,  under  the  protection  of  the 
French  escort.  The  enemy  demolished  the  fort,  carried 
off  the  effects,  provision,  artillery,  and  every  thing  else 
left  by  tlie  garrison,  together  with  the  vessels  preserved 
in  the  lake,  and  departed,  without  pursuing  their  success 
by  any  other  attempt.  Tlius  ended  the  third  camjiaigu 
iu  America,  where,  with  an  evident  superiority  over  the 
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encmy>  an  armj  of  twenty  thousand  regular  troops,  a    chap. 
great  number  of  provincial  forces,  and  a  prodigious  navaL  v^T!L. 
power,  not  less  than  twenty  ships  of  tlio  line,  wc  aban-     ''^7- 
doned  our  allies,  cxpostid  our  people,  suffered  tbera  to 
be  cruelly  masisacred  in  sight  of  our  troops,  and  relin- 
quisbt^d  a  large  and  vabiable  tract  of  country,  to  the 
eternal  reproach  and  disgrace  of  the  British  name. 

As  to  the  naval  transactions  in  this  country,  though  Na-rai 
leas  infamous,  they  were  not  less  unfortunate.  Inime- tbiJIn" 
diately  on  Lord  Loudoun's  departure  from  Halifax,  Ammi*. 
Admiral  Holboum,  now  freed  from  the  care  of  the  trans- 
ports, set  sail  for  Loyisbourg,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the 
line,  one  ship  of  fifty  gunSj  three  sraall  frigates,  and  a 
fire-ship.  What  the  object  of  this  cruise  might  have 
been  can  only  be  conjectured.  Some  imagine  curiosity 
was  the  admiral's  sole  motive,  and  the  desire  of  inform- 
ing himself  witli  certainty  of  the  enemy's  strength  ;  while 
others  persuade  themselves  that  he  was  In  hopes  of  draw- 
ing M.  de  la  Mothe  to  an  engagement,  notwithstanding 
hia  superiority  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  British  squadron  appeared  off 
Louifibourg  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Augusts  and  ap- 
proaching within  two  milea  of  the  batteries,  saw  the 
French  admiral  make  the  signal  to  unmoor.  Mr.  Hol- 
bourti  was  greatly  inferior  in  strength,  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  liisi  design  was  not  to  figlit  the  enemy,  as  he  imme- 
diately made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Halifax,  About  the 
miildle  of  September,  being  reinforced  with  four  ships  of 
the  line,  he  again  proceeded  to  Louisbourg,  probably  with 
intention,  if  possible,  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  he  found  De  la  Mothe  too  prudent  to  hazard 
an  unnecessary  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  greatly 
exposed  all  the  French  colonies.  Here  the  English  squa- 
dron continued  cruising  until  the  twenty-fifth,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  terrible  storm  from  the  southward. 
When  the  hurricane  began,  the  fleet  were  about  forty 
leagues  distant  from  Loutsbourg;  but  were  driven  in 
twelve  hours  within  two  miles  of  tlie  rocks  and  breakers 
on  that  coast,  when  the  wind  providentially  shifted.  The 
ship  Tilbury  vras  wrecked,  upon  the  rocks,  and  half  her 
crew  drowned.  Eleven' shii>s  were  dismasted,  others 
threw  their  guns  overboard,  and  all  returned  in  a  very 
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shattered  condition  to  England,  at  a  very  uufavoumblo 
season  of  the  vcar.  In  this  manner  ended  the  expedi- 
tion to  Louisbourg,  more  unfortunate  to  the  nation  tiian 
the  preceding  designs  upon  Rochefort;  less  disgraceful 
to  the  commanders,  but  equally  the  occasion  of  ridicule 
aud  triumph  to  our  enemies.  Indeed,  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences of  the  political  disputes  at  home,  the  insta- 
bility of  the  administration,  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
in  our  councils,  "VTere  strongly  manifested  by  that  languor 
infused  into  all  our  military  operations,  and  general  un- 
fiteadiness  in  our  pursuits.  Faction  in  the  mother  coun- 
try |iroduced  divisions  and  misconduct  in  the  colonies. 
No  ambition  to  signalize  themselves  appeared  among  the 
officers,  from  the  uncertainty  whether  their  services  were 
to  be  rewarded  or  condemned.  Their  attachment  to 
particular  persons  weakened  the  love  they  ought  to  have 
entertained  for  their  country  in  general,  and  destroyed 
tlmt  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  firmness  and  reisohition, 
which  constitutes  the  commander,  and  without  which  the 
beat  capacity,  joined  to  the  most  uncorruptible  integrity, 
can  effect  nothing. 

The  French  king  not  only  exerted  himself  agiiinat  the 
English  in  America,  but  even  extended  his  operations  to 
their  settlements  in  Africa,  which  he  sent  one  of  his  naval 
commanders,  with  a  small  squadron,  to  reduce.  This 
gentleman,  whose  name  was  Kersin,  had  scoured  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  made  prize  of  several  English  trad- 
ing ships  :  but  his  chief  aim  was  to  reduce  the  castle  at 
Capo-coast,  of  which  had  he  gained  possession,  the  other 
subordinate  forts  would  have  submitted  without  opposi' 
tion.  When  Mr.  Bell,  the  governor  of  this  castle,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  M.  de  Kersin  was  a  few  leagues 
to  windward,  and  certainly  intended  to  attack  Cape-coa.st, 
his  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed  thirty  white  men^  ex- 
clusive of  a  few  mulatto  soldiore:  his  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion was  reduced  to  half  a  barrel  of  gunpowder;  and  his 
fortifications  were  so  crazy  aud  inconsiderable,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  tlicy  could  not  have 
sustained  for  twenty  minutes  the  fire  of  one  grL-at  ship, 
had  it  I>ecn  properly  directed  and  maintained.  In  these 
circumstances,  few  people  would  have  dreamed  of  mak- 
ing any  preparation  for  defence ;    but  Mr.  Bell  enter- 
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equal  courage  and  discretion.     lie  forthwith  procured  a  , 1, 

supply  of  gunpowder,  and  a.  reinforcement  of  about  fifty  "'•'■ 
men  from  certmu  tr.iding  vessels  that  liappuned  to  be 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast.  He  mounted  some  spare 
caunon  upon  an  occasional  battery,  and  assembling  a  body 
of  twelve  hundred  negroes,  well  armed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  chief,  on  whose  attachment  he  could  de- 
pend, he  ordered  them  to  take  post  at  the  place  where 
he  apprehended  the  enemy  would  altemjU  a  landing. 
These  precautions  were  hardly  taken,  when  the  French 
squadron,  consisting  of  two  sliips  of  the  line  and  a  large 
frigate,  appeared,  and  in  a  little  time  their  attack  began  ; 
but  they  met  witli  sucli  a  warm  reception,  that  in  less 
than  two  hours  they  desisted,  leaving  the  castle  very  little 
damaged,  and  immediately  made  sail  for  the  West  Indies, 
very  much  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the 
Dutch  officers  belonging  to  the  fort  of  Elniina,  iu  the 
same  neighbourhood,  who  made  no  scruple  of  expressing 
their  wishes  publicly  in  favour  of  the  French  commodore, 
and  at  a  distance  viewed  the  engagement  with  the  most 
partial  eagerness  and  impatience.  AL  de  Kersin  was 
generally  blamed  for  his  want  of  conduct  and  resolution 
in  this  attempt ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  deceived  In 
his  opinion  of  the  real  state  of  Cape-coast  castle,  by  the 
vigorous  and  resolute  esertions  of  the  govcnior,  and  was 
apprehensive  of  losing  a  matit  in  the  engagement;  a  loss 
which  he  could  not  have  repaired  on  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa.  Had  the  fort  of  Cape-coast  been  reduced  on  this 
occasion,  in  all  probability  every  petty  republic  of  the 
negroes,  settled  under  the  protection  of  the  forts  on  the 
Gold-coast,  would  have  revolted  from  the  British  interest; 
for  while  the  French  squadron,  in  their  progress  along 
shore,  hovered  in  the  ofling  at  Annamaboe,  an  English 
settlement  a  few  leagues  to  leeward  of  Cape-coast,  John 
Corrantee,  the  caboceiro,  chief  magistrate  and  general 
of  the  blacks  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  whose  adopted 
son  had  a  few  years  before  been  caressed,  and  even 
treated  as  a  prince  in  England,  taking  it  for  gr 
this  enterprise  of  the  French  would  be  attf 
success,  actually  sent  some  of  his  dc  *  " ' 
sent  of  refreshments  for  their  comi 
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of  which,  however,  was  prevented  by  Mr.  Brew,    the 
English  chief  of  the  fort,  who  shattered  10  pieces  the 
canoe  hefore  it  could  be  launched,  and  threatened  with 
his  cannon  to  level  the  black  town  with  the  dust.     The  J 
cabocejro,  though  thus  anticipated   in    his  design,    re-^| 
solved   to  be  among  the  first  who  should  compliment  ^ 
M.  de  Kersin  on  his  victory  at  Cape-coast;  and,  with 
this  view,  prepared  an  embassy  or  deputation  to  go  there 
by  land;  but  understanding  that  the  French  had  failed 
in  their  attempt,  he  shifted  his  design,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  despatched  the  same  embassy  to  Mr.  Bell, 
whom  he  congratulated  on  bis  victory,  assuring  bitn  he 
had  kept  his  men  ready  armed  to  march  at  the  first 
Siumnions  to  his  assistance. 

In  the  East  Indies  tlie  scene  was  changed  greatly  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  Great  Britain.  There  the 
commanders  acted  with  that  harmony,  spirit,  and  una- 
nimity becoming  Britons,  zealous  for  the  credit  of  their 
king  and  the  interest  of  their  country.  We  left  Admi- 
ral Watsop  and  Colonel  Clive  advancing  to  Calcutta,  to 
revenge  the  cruel  tragedy  acted  upon  their  countrymen 
the  preceding  year.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Deeem- 
ber,  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river;  next  day  Colo- 
nel Chve  landed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  squa- 
dron, in  twenty-four  hours  made  himself  master  of 
Busbudgia,  a  place  of  great  strength,  though  very  ill 
defended.  On  the  first  of  January,  the  admiral,  with 
two  ships,  appeared  before  the  town  of  Calcutta,  and  was 
received  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  batteries.  This  salute 
was  returned  so  warmly,  that  the  enemy's  guns  were  soon 
silenced,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the  place  and  fort 
were  abandoned.  Colonel  Clive,  on  the  other  side,  had 
invested  the  town,  and  made  his  attack  with  that  vigour 
and  intrepidity  peculiar  to  himself,  which  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  settlement.  As 
soon  as  the  fort  was  surrendered,  the  brave  and  active 
Captain  Coote,  with  his  majesty's  troops,  took  possession, 
and  found  ninety-one  pieces  of  cannon,  four  mortars* 
abundance  of  ammunition,  stores  and  provisions,  with 
every  requisite  for  sustaining  an  obstinate  siege.  Thus 
the  English  were  re-established  in  the  two  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Ganges,  with  the  inconsiderable  loss  of 
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nine  eeanien  killed,  and  three  soldiers.  A  few  days  after, 
Iluj^hley,  a  eity  of  great  trade,  situated  hin;her  uji  tlie 
river,  was  reduced  with  as  little  difficulty,  but  infinitely 
greater  prejudice  to  the  nabob,  as  here  the  storeliousee 
of  salt,  and  vast  granaries  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
were  burnt  and  destroyed.  Incensed  at  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous loss  of  all  his  conquests,  and  demolition  of 
the  city  of  Hnghley,  the  viceroy  of  Bengal  discouraged 
all  advances  to  an  accommodation,  which  was  proposed 
by  the  admiral  and  chiefs  of  tlie  company,  and  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse,  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  fully  resolved  to  expel  the  English  out  of  his  do- 
minions, and  take  ample  vengeance  for  the  disgraces  he 
had  lately  sustained.  He  was  seen  marching  by  the 
English  camp  in  liis  way  to  Calcutta  on  the  second  of 
February,  where  he  encamped  about  a  mile  from  tbc 
town.  Colonel  Clive  immediately  made  application  to 
the  admiral  for  a  reinforcement,  and  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Warwick,  wore  accord- 
ingly drafted  from  the  dsfterout  ships,  and  sent  to  assist 
his  little  army,  Clive  drew  out  his  forces,  advanced  in 
three  columns  towards  the  enemy,  and  bcg^in  the  attack  so 
vigorously,  that  the  viceroy  retreated,  after  a  feeble  rc- 
eistance,  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken  pnsoners,  five  hundred  horses,  a  great  number 
of  draft  bullocks,  and  four  elephants.  Though  this  ad- 
vantage was  less  decisive  than  could  bo  wished,  yet  it 
gufficiently  intimidated  the  nabob  into  concessions  much 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  company.  Admiral 
Watson  gave  him  to  understand  in  a  letter,  that  this  was 
no  more  than  a  specimen  of  what  the  British  arms,  when 
provoked,  could  perform.  The  suba  desired  the  nego- 
tiation might  be  renewed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  treaty 
was  concluded.  lie  promised  not  to  disturb  the  English 
in  any  of  those  privileges  or  possessions  specified  in  the 
firman  granted  by  the  mogul:  that  all  merchandise 
belonging  to  the  company  should  pass  and  repass,  in 
every  jiart  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  free  of  duty ;  that 
all  the  English  factories  seized  tlie  prece"  ~''ar,  or 
since,  should  be  restored,  with  the  moo  J»  and 

effects  appertaining:  that  all  damr  '^y  the 

English  should  be  repaired,  and  t1  that 
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CHAP,   the  English  sliould  bavR  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  in 
XXV 11.^  wliatever  manner  they  thought  proper  without  interrup- 
1757.     tion:  that  they  s^hould  have  the  liberty  of  coining  all  the 
gold  and  bullion  they  imported,  wliicb  should  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  province:  that  he  would  remain  in  strict 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  English,  use  his  utmost 
endeavoiii"S  to  heal  up  tlie  late  divisions,  aad  restore  the 
former  good  nnderstanding  between  them.     AH  which 
eeveral  articles  were  solemnly  signed  and  sealed  with  the 
nabobs  own  hand. 
Hadnetion       Such  Were  the  tcrms  obtained  for  the  company,  by 
^Sw**"'  ^^^  ^P'*'^^  ^"^  gallant  conduct  of  the  two  English  com- 
manders.    Tbev  had,  however,  too  much  discernment 
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to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian,  who  had  so  per- 
fidiously broke  former  engagements ;  but  they  prudently 
dissembled  their  sentiments,  until  they  bad  thoroughly 
reinstated  the  affairs  of  the  company,  and  reduced  the 
French  power  in  this  province.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
points  that  required  discussion,  the  select  committee  for 
the  company's  affairs  appointed  Mr,  Watts,  who  had  been 
relea&pd  from  his  former  imprisonment,  as  their  commis- 
sary at  the  court  of  the  suba,  to  Avhoui  he  was  personally 
known,  as  well  as,  to  his  ministers,  among  whom  he  had 
acquired  a  considerable  influence.  Nothing  less  couM 
liave  balanced  the  interest  Mliich  the  French,  by  their 
art  of  intriguing,  had  raised  among  the  favourites  of  the 
viceroy.  While  Mr.  Watts  was  employed  at  Muxadavad, 
in  counterworking  those  intrigues,  and  keeping  the  suba 
steady  to  his  engagements,  the  admiral  and  Mr.  Clive 
resolved  to  avail  titemselves  of  their  armament  in  attnck- 
ing  the  French  settlements  in  Bengal.  The  chief  object 
of  their  designs  M'as  the  reduction  of  Cliandernagore, 
situated  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta,  of  consider- 
able strength,  and  the  chief  in  importance  of  any  pos- 
sessed by  that  nation  in  the  bay.  Colonel  Clive,  being 
reinforced  by  three  hundred  men  from  Bombay,  began 
his  march  to  Chaiidernagore,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred 
Europeans  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  Indians,  where»  ji 
on  his  first  arrival^  he  took  possession  of  all  the  out-poats,  ^| 
except  one  redoubt  mounted  with  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  ^^ 
which  he  left  to  be  silenced  by  the  admiral.  On  tlie  18tli 
of  March,   the  admirals,  Watson  and  Pococke,  arrived 
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within  two  miles  of  tlie  French  settlement,  with  the  chap. 
Kt'tit,  Tiger,  and  Salisbury  men  of  war.  and  found  their  ,^^^"- , 
passage  obstructed  by  booms  laid  at'ross  the  river,  and  17^7' 
several  vessols  sunk  in  the  channel.  These  difticiiEties 
being  romoTed,  they  advanced  early  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  drew  up  in  a  line  before  the  fort,  which  they  bat- 
tered with  great  fury  for  three  hours;  while  Colonel 
C'live  was  making  his  approaches  on  the  land  side,  and 
playing  vigorously  from  the  batteries  lie  had  raised. 
Their  united  efforts  soon  obliged  the  enemy  to  submis- 
sion. A  flag  of  truce  vras  waved  over  the  walls,  and 
the  place  surrendered  by  capitulation.  Tiie  keys  were 
delivered  to  Captain  Latham,  of  tlie  Tiger;  and  iu  the 
afternoon  Colonel  Clive,  with  the  king's  troops,  took  pes- 
session.  Thus  the  reduction  of  a  strong  fortress,  garri- 
soned by  five  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thousand  two 
buudred  Indians,  defended  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
tlirce  pieces  of  cannon,  and  three  mortars,  ivell  provided 
with  all  kinds  of  stores  and  necessaries,  and  of  very  great 
ilTiporlance  to  the  enemy's  commerce  in  India,  was  ac- 
complished with  a  loss  not  exceeding  forty  men  on  the 
Bide  of  the  conquerors.  By  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
the  director,  counsetlors,  and  inferior  servants  of  the 
eettlemeut,  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  w^earing 
apparel:  the  Jesuits  were  permitted  to  take  away  their 
cliurcli  ornaments,  and  the  natives  to  remain  in  the  full 
exertion  of  tlieir  liberties;  but  the  garrison  were  to  con- 
tinue prisoners  of  war.  The  goods  and  money  found  in 
the  place  were  considerable;  but  tlie  principal  advaiit^ige 
arose  from  the  ruin  of  the  head  settlement  of  the  enemy 
on  the  Ganges,  which  could  not  but  interfere  with  the 
English  commerce  in  those  parts. 

Success  had  hitherto  attended  all  the  operations  of  the  Monel 
British  commanders,  because  they  were  concerted  with  ^^  [i,e' 
foresight  and  unanimity;  and  executed  with  that  vigour  i™i^«i 
and  spirit  which  desenxdly  raised  them  high  in  the  esteem  ^u^"^^' 
of  their  country.    They  reduced  the  nabob  to  reasonable 'J^^'''^'"'*''' 
tenns  of  accommodation  before  theyalarnicd  the  French;  nmi  inn  to 
anil  now  the  power  of  the  latter  was  destroyed,  they  en- ^'■**"'''' 
torcii  upon  measures  to  oblige  the  treaclierous  viceroy  to 
a  strict  performance  of  the  treaty  he  had  so  lately  signed. 
However  epeeious  his  promises  were,  they  found   him 
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CHAP,    extremely  dilatory'  in  tbe  execution  of  several  articles  of 

, , J  tlie  treat?,  whEcli,  in  effect,  "vvas  the  same  to  tbe  English 

''^*''     commerce  as  if  none  had  been  concluded.    The  company's 
^ods  "were  loaded  with  high  duties.  Jind  several  other 
infractions  of  the  peace  committed,  upon  such  frivolous 
pretences,  as  evidently  demonstrated  that  he  sougpht  to 
conio  to  an  open  rupture  as  soon  as  his  ]>roject'»  were  ripo 
for  execution.    In  a  word,  he  discovered  all  along  a  mani- 
fest partiality  to  the  French,  whose  emissaries  cajoled 
him  with  promises  that  he  should  be  joined  by  such  a 
body  of  their  European  troops,  under  M.  de  Bussy,  as 
■would  enable  him  to  crush  the  power  of  the  English* 
■whom  they  bad  taught  him  to  fear  and  to  hate.     As  re- 
commencing hostilities  against  so  po'werful  a  prince  was 
in  itself  dangerous,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided,  the 
aflbir  was  laid  before  the  council  of  Calcutta,  and  can- 
vassed with  all  the  circumspection  and  caution  that  a 
measure  required,  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Bengal.     Mr.  Watts,  from  time  to  time, 
sent  them  intelligence  of  every  transaction  in  the  suba's 
cabinet;  and  although  that  prince  publicly  declared  he 
would  cause  him  to  be  impaled  as  soon  as  the  English 
troops  should  be  put  in  motion  within  the  kingdom   of 
Bengal,  he  bravely  sacrificed  his  own  safety  to  the  inte- 
rest of  tbe  company,  and  exhorted  them  to  proceed  with 
vigour  in  their  military  operations.     During  these  deli- 
berations a  most  fortunate  incident  occurred,  that  soon 
determined  the  council  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.    The 
leading  persons  in  the  \'iceroy'8  court  found  tbemselves 
oppressed  by  his  haughtiness  and  insolence.     The  same 
spirit  of  discontent  appeared  among  the  principal  officers 
of  his  army;  thoy  were  well  acquainted  with  his  perfidy, 
saw  his  preparations  for  war,  and  were  sensible  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  could  never  be  restored,  unless 
either  the  English  were  expelled,  or  the  nabob  deposed. 
In  consequence,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  divesting  him 
of  all  his  power;  and  the  conspiracy  was  conducted  by 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  bis  prime  minister  and  chief  commander,    ji 
a  nobleman  of  great  influence  and  authority  in  the  pro-  ^| 
vince.     The  project  was  communicated  by  Ali  Kban   to  ^B 
Mr.  Watts,  and  so  improved  by  the  address  of  that  gentle- 
man as  in  a  manner  to  ensure  success.     A  treatv  waa 
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actually  coDcluded  between  this  Meer  Jaffler  Ali  Khan 
and  the  En^Hiah  company;  and  a  plan  concerted  witb  . 
this  uobleman  and  the  other  nialeeontents  for  their  defec- 
tion from  tlie  viceroy.  These  previous  measures  being 
taken,  Colonel  Clive  was  ordered  to  take  the  field  with 
his  little  army.  Adminil  Watson  undertook  the  defence 
ot'ClianderuagorCt  and  the  garrison  was  detached  to  re- 
inforce the  coloneE,  together  witb  fifty  seamen  to  be  em- 
ployed as  gunners,  and  in  directing  the  artillery.  Then 
Mr.  Watts  deceiving  the  suba^s  spies,  by  whom  he  was 
Buri'ounded,  withdrew  himself  from  JIuxadavad,  and 
reached  the  English  camji  in  safety.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  attack  Cutwa  fort  and 
town,  situated  on  that  branch  of  the  river  forming  tlie 
island  of  Cassiiubuzar.  This  place  surrendered  at  the 
first  suniinons:  and  here  the  colonel  halted  with  the 
army  for  three  days,  expecting  advices  from  Ali  Khan. 
Disappointed  of  the  hoped-for  intelligence,  he  crossed 
the  river^  and  marched  to  Plaissey,  where  he  encamped. 
On  the  twenty-third,  at  daybreak,  the  euha  advanced  to 
attack  him,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  horse,  and 
Linear  thirty  thousand  infantry,  with  about  forty  pieces  of 
teavy  cannon,  conducted  and  managed  by  french  gun- 
ners, on  whose  courage  and  dexterity  he  placed  great  de- 
pendence. They  began  to  cannonade  the  English  camp 
about  six  in  the  morning;  but  a  severe  shower  falling  at 
noon  they  withdrew  their  artillery.  Colonel  Clive  seized 
this  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  a  tank  and  two 
other  ])08ts  of  consequence,  which  tliey  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  retake.  Then  be  stormed  an  angle  of  their 
eanip,  covered  with  a  double  breastwork,  together  with 
an  cmineneo  which  they  occupied.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  attack,  some  of  their  chicft  Inking  slain,  the  men  were 
so  dispirited  that  they  soon  gave  way;  but  still  Meer 
Jaflfier  Ali  Klian,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  forebore 
declaring  himself  openly.  After  a  short  contest  the 
enemy  were  put  to  flight,  the  nabob's  camp,  baggage,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken,  and  a  most  complete 
Tictory  obtained.  The  colonel,  pursuing  bis  advantage, 
marched  to  Muxadavad,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
was  there  joined  by  Ali  Khan  and  the  maleconteutfi.  ) 
was  before  concerted,  that  this  nobleman  sho"'*'  ^'^  i 
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vested  with  the  dignity  of  nabob ;  accordiiiglj,  the  colone' 
proceeded  solemnly  to  depose  Surajah  Duwlat,  and  witl 
the  same  cL-remony  to  substitute  Ali  Khan  in  his  room, 
who  was  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  people  as  suba, 
or  viceroy,  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oriia. 
Soon  after,  the  late  viceroy  was  taken,  and  put  to  death 
by  big  successor,  who  readily  complied  with  all  the  con 
ditions  of  his  elevation.  He  conferred  on  bis  allies  ver 
liberal  rewards,  and  granted  the  contpany  such  estraor- 
dinary  privileges  as  fully  demonstrated  how  Justly  be 
merited  their  assistance.  By  this  alliance,  and  the  re- 
duction of  Chandernagore,  the  French  were  entirelT  ex- 
cluded the  commerce  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies ; 
the  trade  of  the  English  company  was  restored,  and  in- 
creased beyond  their  most  sanguine  hopes;  a  new  all^fl 
■was  acquired^  whose  interest  obliged  him  to  remain  firm^ 
to  his  ungagcmcnts ;  a  vast  snm  was  paid  to  the  company 
and  the  suflerera  at  Calcutta,  to  indemnify  them  for  their 
losses;  the  soldiers  and  seamen  were  gratified  witli  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds^  as  a  reward  for  the  courage 
and  intrepidity  they  exerted  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  ad- 
vantages gained,  wliich  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate. In  a  word,  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  a  great 
revolution  waa  effected,  and  the  government  of  a  vastfl 
country,  superior  in  wealth,  fertility,  extent,  and  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  most  European  kingdoms,  transferred 
by  a  handful  of  troops,  conducted  by  an  ofWceruntutoretl 
in  the  art  of  war,  and  a  general  rather  by  intuition  thau 
instruction  and  experience.  But  the  public  joy  at  these 
signal  successes  was  considerably  diminrs^hed  by  the  death 
of  Admiral  Watson,  and  the  loss  of  Vizagapatam,  an 
English  settlement  on  the  Coromaiidel  coast.  The  ad-  j, 
miral  fell  a  victim  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  Bj 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  universally  esteemed  and  re- 
gretted ;  and  the  factory  and  fort  at  Vizagapatam  were 
surrendered  to  tlie  French,  a  few  days  after  Colonel  Clivo 
had  defeated  the  nabob. 

We  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  year  marked  with  a 
striking  instance  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  frantic  entbu- 
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infliciwUn  S'^^m.     France  had  long  enjoyed  a  niouarcb,  easy,  eoui- 
iiieuBaa.   plying,  good-natured,  and  averse  to  all  that  wore  the 
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appearance  of  business   or  war.     Contented  witli    tlic 

pleasures  of  indolence,  he  souglit  no  greatness  beyond  ■ 
■what  lie  enjoyed,  nor  pursued  auy  ambitious  aim  tUrougli 
the  dictates  of  his  own  disposition.  Of  all  men  on  earth, 
Buclt  a  princG  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  an  exemp- 
tion from  plots  against  iiis  person,  and  cabala  among  Ins 
suhjcets ;  yet  was  an  attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  a 
man,  who,  though  placed  in  the  lowest  spbere  of  fortiinef 
had  resohitioii  to  face  tlie  greatest  dangers,  and  enthu- 
siasm suflficient  to  suBtain,  without  shrinking,  all  the 
tortures  which  the  cruelty  of  man  could  invent,  or  his 
crimes  render  necessary.  The  name  of  this  fanatic  was 
Robert  Francis  Damien,  born  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, in  the  city  of  Arras.  He  had  lived  in  the  service 
of  several  families,  whence  he  was  generally  dismissed  on 
account  of  the  impatience,  the  melanclioly,  and  snllea- 
ness  of  his  dispo^itton.  So  humble  was  the  station  of  a 
person,  who  was  resolved  to  step  forth  from  obscurity, 
and,  by  one  desperate  effort,  draw  upon  himself  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  On  the  fifth  day  of  January,  as  the 
king  was  stepping  into  his  coach,  to  return  to  Trianon, 
whence  lie  had  that  day  come  to  Versailles,  Damien, 
mingling  among  his  attendants,  stabbed  him  with  a  knife 
on  the  right  side,  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs.  His 
majesty,  applying  bis  hand  immediately  to  his  side,  cried 
out,  "  I  am  wounded !  Seize  him  ;  but  do  not  hurt  him." 
Happily,  the  wound  was  not  dangerous;  as  the  knife, 
taking  an  oblique  direction,  missed  the  vital  parts.  As 
for  the  assassin,  he  made  no  attempt  to  escape;  but  suf- 
fering himself  quietly  to  be  seized,  was  conveyed  to  the 
guard-room,  where,  being  interrogated  if  he  committed 
the  horrid  action,  he  boldly  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
A  process  against  him  was  instantly  commenced  at  Ver- 
sailles: many  persons,  supposed  accessories  to  the  design 
upon  tlie  king's  life,  were  sent  to  the  Bastile  ;  the  assassin 
himself  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  the  most  excruciating 
torments  were  apydied,  with  intention  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion of  the  reasons  that  could  induce  him  to  so  execrable 
an  attempt  upon  bis  sovereign.  Incisions  were  made 
into  the  muscular  parts  of  his  legs,  arms,  and  thighs,  into 
which  boiling  oil  was  poiired.  Every  refinement  on 
cruelty  that  human  invention  could  suggest  was  practised 
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without  effect;  Dotliing  couM  overcotiie  bis  obstinacj; 
and  his  silence  was  construed  into  a  presumption  that  he 
must  liave  had  Etccomplices  in  the  plot.     To  rejider  hiit 
puiiishmeut  more  public  and  coiispieuous,  he  was  reuioved 
to  Paris,  there  to  undergo  a  repetition  of  all  his  former 
tortures,  with  such  additional  circuniatances  as  tho  most 
fertile  and  cruel  dispositions  could  devise  for  increastiog 
his  misery  and  torment.     Being  conducted  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  an  iron  bed,  which  likewise  served  for  a  ohair, 
was  prepared  for  bini,  and  to  this  ho  was  fastened  with 
chains.     The  torture  was  again  applied*  and  a  physician 
ordered  to  attend  to  see  what  degree  of  pain  he  could 
support.     Nothing,  however,  material  was  extorted  ;  for 
what  ho  one  moment  confessed,  he  recanted  the  next. 
It  is  not  within  our  province  (and  we  consider  it  as  a 
felicity)  to  relate  all  tite  circumstances  of  this  cruel  and 
tragical  event.     Sufficient  it  is,  that,  after  Buffering-  the 
most  exquisite  torments  that  human  nature  could  invent, 
or  man.  support,  his  judges  thought  proper  to  termiuatG 
his  misery  by  a  death  shucking  to  imagination,  and  shame- 
ful to  humanity.     On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  March 
he  was  conducted,  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  tbe  populace, 
to  tbe  GrevB,  the  common  place  of  execution,  stripped 
naked,  and  fastened  to  the  scatFohl  by  iron  gyves.      One 
of  his  hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flaming  sulphur; 
Ilia  thighs,  legs,  and  arms,  were  torn  with  red-hot  pincers ; 
boiling  oih  melted  lead,  resin,  and  sulphur,  were  poured 
into  tbe  wounds;  tight  ligatures  tied  round  his  limbs  to 
prepare  him   for  dismemberment;  young  and  vigorous 
horses  applied  to  the  draft,  and  the  unhappy  criminal 
pulled,  with  all  their  force,  to  the  utmost  extension  of 
his  sinews,  for  the  space  of  an  hour;  during  all  wliicli 
time  be  jjreserved  his  senses  and  constancy.     At  length 
the  physician  and  surgeon  attending  declared  it  would 
be  impossible  to  accomplish  the  dismemberment  unless 
the  tendons  wero  separated;  upon  which  orders  were 
given  to  tbe  executioner  to  cut  the  sinews  at  tbe  joints 
of  the  arras  and  legs.     The  horses  drew  afresh:  a  thigh 
and  an  arm  were  separated,  and  after  several  pulls,  the 
unfortunate  wretch  expired  under  the  extremity  of  paiu. 
His  body  and  limbs  were  reduced  to  ashes  under  tbe 
BcaffolJ  ;  lirs  father,  wife,  daughter,  and  family,  banished 
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the  kingdom  for  ever;  the  name  of  Damien  efTaced  and 
obliterated,  and  the  innocent  involved  in  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  Thus  ended  the  procedure  against  Damioii  ''^'• 
aud  Ills  fiimily,  in  a  manner  not  very  favourable  to  the 
avowedclemeucyofLouig,  or  the  acknowledged  humanity 
of  the  Frencli  nation.  It  appeared  from  undoubted 
.evidence  that  the  attempt  on  the  king's  life  was  the 
'result  of  insanity,  and  a  disturbed  imagtnatioii.  Several 
instances  of  a  ditjordered  mind  had  before  teen  observed 
in  his  conduct,  and  the  detestation  justly  due  to  the  enor- 
mity of  hia  crime  ought  now  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  consideration  of  his  misfortune,  the  greatest  tbat  can 
befal  human  nature. 

Another  remarkable  event  in  France,  in  the  beginning  chwigMin 
of  this  year,  was  the  change  in  the  ministry  of  that  nation,  [I^utrr"^ 
by  the  removal  of  M,  de  Machoult,  keeper  of  the  seals, 
from  the  post  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  marine ;  and 
of  M,  d'Argenson  from  that  of  secretary  at  -war.  Their 
digmission  was  sudden  and  unexpected  ;  nor  was  any  par- 
ticular reason  assigned  for  this  very  unexpected  alteration. 
Tlie  French  king,  to  show  the  Queen  of  Hungary  how 
judiciously  she  had  acted  in  forming  an  alliauce  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  raised  two  great  armies;  the  first  of 
■which,  composed  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  French  troops,  with  a  largo  train  of  artillery, 
was  commanded  by  M.  d'Ktrees,  a  general  of  great  reputa- 
tion; under  whom  served  M,  de  Contades,  M.  Chevert, 
and  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  all  officers  of  high 
character.  This  formidable  army  passed  the  Rhine  early 
in  the  spring,  and  marched  by  Westphalia,  in  order  to 
invade  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions,  in  quality  of 
allias^  to  the  em  press-queen,  and  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  empire.  But  their  real  view  was  to  invade 
Hanover,  a  scheme  which  they  knew  would  make  a 
powerful  diversion  of  the  British  force  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
the  strength  of  France  could  not  bo  fully  exerted,  and 
where  their  most  valuable  interests  were  at  stake.  They 
flattered  themselves,  moreover,  that  the  same  blow,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  crush  the  King  of  Prussia,  might 
likewise  force  his  Britannic  majesty  into  some  concessions 
with  regard  to  America,     The  other  army  of  the  FreD 
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CHAP,    commandeil  by  the  Prince  de  Soubiae,  was  degtinecl  to 
^^^"•.  strengthen  the  imperial  army  of  execution,  consisting  of 
1757.     twenty-five  thuusand  men,  besides  six  thousand  Bavarians 
and  four  tliousand   AVirteinbergere.     But  before    these 
troops,  under  Soubise,  passed  the  Rhine,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  places  belonging  to  tlie  King-  of 
Prussia  upon  the  borders  of  the  Low  Countries';   whilst 
a  detaclimeut  from  d'Etreee'aarmy  seized  upon  the  town 
of  Embdeu,  and  whatever  eUe  belonged  to  the    same 
monarch  in  East-Friesland. 
Slate  of  the      At  the  close  of  the  last  campaign,  the  King  of  Prussia 
^y  ^"     having  gained  a  petty  advantage  over  tlie  imperialist* 
M«iiiBt       under  the  command  of  Marescbal   Brown,  and   iiicor- 
of  Pro^.  porated  into  his  own  troops  a  great  part  of  the  Saxon 
army  taken  prisoners  at  Pirna,  as  was  observed  before, 
retired  into  winter  quarters  until  the  season  slliould  per- 
mit him  to  improve  these  advantages.     His  majesty  and 
Maresclial  Keith  wintered  in  Saxony,  having  their  can- 
tonments between  Pirna  and  the  frontier  along  the  Kibe  : 
and  Mareschal  Schwerin,  returning  Into  Silesia,  took  up 
bis  quarters  in  the  country  of  Olatz.     In  the  mean  time, 
the  empress-queen,  finding  the  force  which  she  had  sent 
out  against  the  King  of  Prussia  was  not  sutficieut  to  pre- 
vent his  designs,  made  the  necessary  requisitions  to   her 
allies  for  the  auxiliaries  they  had  engaged  to  furnish.   In 
consequence  of  these  requisitions,  the  czarina,  true  to  her 
engagements,  despatched  above  a  hundred  thousand  of 
her  troops,  who  began  their  march  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  with 
design  particularly  t-o  invade  Ducal  Prussia,  whilst  a  strong 
fleet  was  equipped  in  the  Baltic,  to  aid  the  operations  of 
this  numerous  army.     The  Austrian  array,  assembled  in 
Bohemia,amounted  to  upwardsof  fourscore  thousand  men,, 
commanded  by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Mare- 
eobal  Brown.     The  Swedes  had  not  yet  openly  declared 
themselves  ;  but  it  was  well  known,  that  though  their 
king  was  allied  in  blood  and  inclination  to  hia  PrusBion 
majesty,  yet  the  jealousy  wdiich  the  senate  of  Sweden 
entertained  of  their  sovereign,  and  the  hope  of  reoover- 

■^  The  King  ut  Prjssiji  had  witbdrnwti  his  gwTiso^  fppm  Clevee,  oat  frithoat 
euipicion  of  liavipg  piirpoftety  Ich  tiiU  Uour  opeu  to  the  enemy>  Uiat  ib^ir  imip* 
tjoo  into  Gemmnj'  TDight  tutstctu  the  r«aolmioiiB  cf  1h*  BritisU  ministry. 
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ing  their  ancient  possessions  in  Pomerania,  by  means  of   chap. 
the  presfut  troubles,  together  with  tlieir  oUI  attachtneiit  ■^^''"•. 
to  Fi-ance^  newlj-  cemented  hy  intrigues  and  subsidies,     "*'- 
would  certainly  induce  tUcm  to  Join  the  general  confe- 
deracy.   The  Duke  of  JMeckleubour^  took,  the  same  party, 
and  agreed  to  juiu  the  Suedish  army,  wiien  it  should  be 
assembled,  with  six  thousaud  men.     Besides  all  these 
preparations  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was,  in  Uisi 
quality  of  Elector  of  Brandenbourg,  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  by  the  Auhc  council ;  declared  deprived 
of  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  prerogatives;  his  fiefs 
were  escheated  into  the  exchequer  of  the  empire ;  and  all 
the  circles  accordingly  ordered  to  furnish  their  respective 
contingeocies  fur  putting  this  gentcnce  in  execution. 

In  this  daogerous  situation,  thus  menaced  on  all  sides,  P«M.a- 
and  seeuihigly  on  the  very  brink  of  inevitable  <lestruc- by'hia 
tion,  the  Prussian  monarch  owed  bis  preservation  to  his*''^'""^ 
own  courage  and  activity.  The  Russians,  knowing  that 
the  country  they  were  to  pass  through  on  their  way  to 
Lithuania  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  their  prodigious 
numbers,  bad  taken  care  to  furnish  themselves  with  pro- 
visions for  their  march,  depending  upon  the  resources 
they  expected  to  find  in  Lithuania  after  their  arrival  in 
that  country.  These  provisions  were  exhausted  by  the 
time  they  reached  the  borders  of  that  province,  where 
they  found  thenisoEves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  desti- 
tute of  subsistence,  either  to  return  back  or  to  proceed 
forward.  The  King  of  Prussia  bad,  with  great  prudence 
and  foresight,  secured  plenty  to  himself,  and  distress  and 
famine  to  liis  enemie3,'by  buying  up  all  the  corn  and 
forage  of  the  country  which  these  last  were  entering, 
Wot  withstand  in  g  these  precautions,  hiis  Prussian  majesty, 
to  guard  as  much  as  could  be  against  every  possible  event, 
sent  a  great  number  of  gunners  and  matrosses  from  Po- 
merania to  Memel,  with  three  regimentg  of  his  troops, 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  that  place.  He  visited  all 
the  posts  which  his  troops  possessed  in  Silesia,  and  gave 
the  necessary  orders  for  their  security.     He  rcpaireil  to 
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have  in  constant  view  tlie  motions  of  the  royal  army,  bj 
which  its  own  were  to  be  regulated,  tlint  they  might  both 
act  in  concert,  as  circumatanees  should  require.     At  th« 
same  time,  other  nrmies  wore  assembled  by  the  Kin^  oi 
Prussia  in  Lusatia  and  Voigtland  ;  twenty  thousand  men 
were  collected  at  Zwickaw,  on  tfie  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
towards  Egra,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Anhah-Dessau ;  and  sixty  thousand  chosen  troopH  l>cgai^| 
their  march  towards  Great-Zeidlitz,  where  their  head- 
quarters were  settled.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  Austrian 
troops  began  to  form  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  wherq^f 
some  of  their  detachments  appeared,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  Prussians,  who  still  couttuued  topui-sue  their  ope- 
rations with  great  activity  and  resolution.     All  possible 
care  was  taken  hy  the  Prussians  at  Dresden  to  secure  a 
retreat,  in  case  of  a  defeat.     As  only  one  regiment  of 
Prussians  could  be  spared  to  remain  there  in  garrison, 
the  burghers  were  disarmed,  their  arras  deposited  in  the 
arsenal,  and  a  detachment  was  posted  at  Konigstein,   to 
oblige  that  fortress  to  observe  a  strict  neutmhty.     All 
correspondence  with  the  enemy  was  strictly  prohibited  ; 
and  it  having  been   discovered   that   the  Countess   of 
Ogilvie,  one  of  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  had  dis- 
obeyed his  majesty's  commands,  she  was  arrested;  but, 
on  the  queen's  intercession,  afterwards  released.     The  j 
Countess  of  Bnihl,  lady  of  the  Saxon  prime  ministergfl 
was  also  arrested  by  his  Prussian  majesty's  order;  and," 
on  her  making  light  of  her  confinement^  and  resolving 
to  see  companyt  she  was  ordered  to  quit  the  court,  and 
retire  from  Saxony.     M.  Henwin,  the  French  minister, 
was  told  that  his  presence  was  unnecessary  at  Dresden;^ 
and  on  his  replying  that  his  master  liad  commanded  hiix^l 
to  Bta}',  ho  was  again  desired  to  depart;  on  which  he" 
thought  proper  to  obey.      The  Count  de  Wackerhatb, 
minister  of  the  cabinet,  and  grand  master  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Poland,  was  arrested,  and 
conducted  to  Cnstrin,  hy  the  e.xpress  command  of  his 
majesty.      The  King  of  Prussia   having    thrown  two 
bridges  over  the  Elbe  early  in  the  spring,  ordered  the 
several  districts  of  the  Klectorate  of  Saxony  to  supply 
him  witli  a  great  numberof  waggons,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses.     The  circles  of  Misnia  and  Leipsic  were  enjoined 
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proportion.  ■ — • 

While  tlie  Ktn^  of  Prussia  was  taking  these  measures  gJrmJiiea 
in  Saxony,  two  skirmishos  happened  on  the  frontiers  of  b^>*«n 
Bohemia,  bctTi-een  his  troops  and  the  Austrians.  On  the  all^i^ 
twentieth  of  February,  a  body  of  six  thousand  Austrians  AiutriAiM. 
surrounded  the  little  town  of  Hirsclifold,  in  Upper  Lu- 
satia.  garrisoned  by  a  battalion  of  Prussian  foot.  The 
first  attack  was  made  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  two  re- 
doubts without  the  gates,  each  of  which  was  defended  by 
two  field-pieces ;  and  though  the  Austrians  were  several 
limes  repulsed*  they  at  last  made  themselves  mnsters  of 
one  of  the  redoubts,  and  carried  off  the  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  In  their  retreat  they  were  pursued  by  the  Prus- 
sians, who  fell  upou  their  rear,  killed  some,  and  took 
many  prisoners:  this  alSiir  cost  the  Austrians  at  least 
five  hundred  men.  About  a  fortnight  after,  the  Prince 
of  Bevem  marched  out  of  Zittau,  with  a  body  of  near 
nine  thousand  men,  in  order  to  destroy  the  remaining 
strongholds  possessed  by  the  Austrians  on  the  frontiers. 
In  this  expedition  he  took  the  Austrian  magazine  at 
Friedland  in  Bohemia,  consisting  of  nine  thousand  sacks 
of  meal,  and  great  store  of  ammunition ;  and,  after  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  Reichenberg,  he  returned  to  Zittau. 
Tlie  van  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
hussars  of  the  regiment  of  Putkamtaer,  met  with  a  body 
of  six  hundred  Croats,  sustained  by  two  hundred  Austrian 
dragoons  of  Bathrania,  at  their  entering  Bohemia;  and 
immediately  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  killed  about 
fifty,  took  thirty  horses,  and  made  ten  dragoons  prisoners. 
The  Prussians,  it  is  said,  did  not  lose  a  single  man  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  two  soldiers  only  were  slightly  wounded, 
the  Austrians  having  made  but  a  slight  resistance. 

Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  might  NeutciJity 
have  been  to  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  still,  however,  ^^\';;™j 
proper  regard  was  shown  to  the  subjects  of  this  crown  ;  behaviour 
for  an  edict  was  published  at  Florence  on  the  thirteenth  ^^^\^^ 
of  February,  wherein  his  imperial  majesty,  as  Grand  Duko 
of  Tuscany,  declared  his  intention  of  observing  the  most 
scrujnilous  neutmlity  in  the  then  situation  of  affairs.    AH 
the  ports  in  that  duchy  were  accordingly  enjoined  to  pay 
a  strict  regard  to  this  declaration,  in  all  cases  relating  to 
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CHAP,    the  French  or  EhetIisIi  ships  in  tlie  Mediterranean.     The 
_       _  ,  good  effects  of  this  injunction  soon  appeared  ;  for  two 
1757.     prizes  taken  bj  the  Enn:lish  having  put  into  Porto  Ferraro, 
the  captains  of  two  French  privateers  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  governor,  alleging^  that  they  "wero  captures      , 
of  a  pirate,  and  requesting  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  S 
put  to  sea  ;  but  tlie  governor  prudently  replied,  that,  as  " 
they  came  in  under  English  colours,  he  would  protect 
them  ;  and  forbad  the  privateers,  at  their  peril,  to  commit 
any  violence.     They,  however,  little  regarding  the  go- 
vernor's order?,  prepared  for  sailing,  and  sent  their  boats 
to  cut  out  oiie  of  the  prizes.    The  captain,  firiog  at  their 
boats,  killed  one  of  their  men,  which  alarming  the  senti- 
nels, notice  was  sent  to  the  governor;  and  he,  in  couse- 
queuce,  ordered  the  two  privateers  immediately  to  depart. 
The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  waa   rather  cautious  than 
spirited,     %\'liilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  employed  on 
the  Hide  of  Bohemia  and  Saxoni',  the  French  auxiliaries 
began  their  march  to  harass  his  defenceless  territories  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Low  Countries.     A  free  paa- 
sago  was  demanded  of  the  States-General  through  Namur 
and  Maestriclit,  for  the  provisions,  ammunition,  and  artil- 
lery belonging  to  this  new  army;  and  tliough  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  remonstrated  against  their  compliance, 
and   represented  it  as  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  their  h 
high  mightinesses  declared  tliey  would  observe,  yet,  after  fl 
some  hesitation,   the  demand  was  granted ;    and  their 
inability  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  French  troops, 
should  it  be  attempted  by  force,  pleaded  in  excuse  of 
their  conduct. 
TiieFreiicii      Scarcely  had  the  Frencli  army,  commanded  by  the 
BBseirjirJr    Prince  de  Soubise,  set  foot  in  the  territories  of  Juliers 
Mvenii       and  Cologn,  when  they  found  themsolvea  in  jtosseasion  of 
KjVcooii'!  the  duclij  of  Clevesand  the  country  of  Marek,  where  alt 
tri^siw-     things  were  left  open  to  them,  the  Prussians,  who  eva- 
ii"^King created  their  posts,  taking  their  route  along  the  river 
I'ruwia.     Lippe,  in  order  to  join  some  regiments  from  Magde- 
bourg,  who  were  sent  to  facilitate  their  retreat.     The 
distressed  inhabitants,  thus  exposed  to  the  calamities  of 
war  from  an  unprovoked  enemy,  were  instantly  ordered 
to  furnish  contributions,  forage,  and  provisions  for  the 
use  of  their  invaders;  and,  what  was  still  more 
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hig  to  tliern,  the  partisan  Fischer,  M'liose  crueltiosi,  the 
last  war,  they  Rtill  remembered  with  horror,  was  again 
let  loose  upon  them  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  empress- 
<|ueeu.  Wesel  Ti-as  immediately  occupied  by  the  French ; 
Emmerick  and  Maseyk  soon  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 
the  city  of  Gnelclres  was  besieged,  the  Prussians  seem- 
ing resolved  to  defend  this  last  place  :  to  which  end  tliey 
opened  the  sluices,  and  laid  the  country  under  water. 
Those  who  retreated,  filing  off  to  the  nortli-west  of  Pader- 
born,  entered  the  country  of  Ritberg,  the  property  of 
Count  Caunitz  Ritberg,  great  chancellor  to  tlie  empress- 
queen.  After  taking  his  castle,  in  which  they  found 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  they  raised  contributions  in  the 
district,  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  crowua.  As 
the  Prussians  retired,  the  French  took  possession  of  the 
country  they  quitted  in  the  name  of  the  empress-queen, 
whose  commissary  attended  them  for  that  purjiose.  The 
general  rendezvous  of  these  troops,  under  Prince  Soubise, 
vas  appointed  at  Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologn,  where 
a  large  body  of  French  was  assembled  by  the  first  of  April. 
The  Austriana,  in  their  turn,  were  not  idle.  Mareschal 
Brown  visited  the  fortifications  of  Brinn  and  Koninga- 
gratz;  reviewed  the  anny  of  the  late  Prince  Picolomini, 
now  under  the  command  of  General  SerbelJoni ;  and  put 
his  own  army  in  march  for  Kostlitz  on  the  Elbe,  where 
he  proposed  to  establish  his  head-quarters. 

During  the  recess  of  the  armies,  while  the  rigours  of 
winter  forced  them  to  suspend  their  hostile  operations, 
and  the  greatest  jjreparations  were  making  to  open  the 
campaign  with  all  possible  vigour.  Count  Bestucheff, 
Great  Chancellor  of  Russia,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
the  primate,  senators,  and  ministers  of  the  republic  of 
Poland,  setting  forth,  "that  the  Empress  of  Russia  was 
extremely  alTected  with  the  King  of  Poland's  distress, 
which  she  thought  could  not  Itut  excite  the  compassion 
of  all  other  powers,  but  more  especially  of  his  allies: 
that  the  fatal  consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
rash  step  taken  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  only  w-jth  re- 
spect to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  in  general,  but  of  each 
power  in  particular,  and  more  especially  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  were  so  evident,  that  the  interest  and  safety 
of  the  several  princes  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary 
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tltoy  should  make  it  a  commou  cause ;  not  only  to  obt&in 
proper  satisfaction  for  those  courts  whose  dominions  iiad 
been  80  unjustly  attacked,  but  likewise  to  prescribe  such. 
bounds  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  os  might  secure  them 
from  any  future  apprehensions  from  so  enterprising  and 
restlesa  a  neighbour;  that  with  this  view,  the  empress 
was  determined  to  assist  the  King  of  Poland  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  which  were  actually  upon  their 
march  ^  under  the  command  of  General  Apraxin ;  and 
that,  as  there  would  he  an  absolute  necessity  for  their 
marching  through  part  of  the  territories  of  Poland,  her 
ini|M!rial  majesty  hoped  the  republic  would  not  fail  to 
facilitate  their  niarcli  as  much  as  possible.  She  further 
recommended  to  the  republic,  to  take  some  salutary  mea- 
sures for  frustrating  the  designs  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  restoring  harmony  among  themselves  as  the  most 
conducive  measure  to  these  good  purposes.  In  this, 
liowever,  the  Poles  were  so  far  from  following  her  advice, 
that,  though  sure  of  being  sacrificed  in  this  contest^  which 
side  soever  prevailed,  they  divided  into  parties  with  no 
leas  zeal,  than  if  they  had  as  much  to  liope  from  the  pre- 
valence of  one  side,  as  to  fear  from  that  of  the  other. 
Some  of  the  Palatines  were  for  denying  a  passage  to  the 
Russians,  and  others  were  for  affording  them  the  utmost 
assistance  in  their  power.  With  this  cause  of  conten- 
tion, others  of  a  more  private  nature  fatally  concurred, 
by  means  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  Prince  C'zar- 
torinski  and  Count  Miiisnec.  Almost  every  inhabitant 
of  Warsaw  Avas  involved  in  the  quarrel ;  and  the  violence 
of  these  factions  was  so  great,  that  scarce  a  night  passed 
without  bloodshed  ;  many  dead  bodies,  chiefly  Saxons, 
being  found  in  the  streets  every  morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  Great  I5ntain,  unsettled  in  her 
ministry  and  councils  at  home,  unsuccessful  in  her  at- 
tempts abroad*  judging  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  on 
just  and  honourable  terms,  more  eligible  than  a  conti- 
nental war,  proposed  several  expedients  to  the  empress- 
queen  for  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Germany;  but 
her  answer  was,  "  That,  whenever  she  perceived  that  the 
expedients  proposed  would  indemnify  her  for  the  extra- 

*>  This  letter  n-aa  wriHen  id  Decemliffir  j  and  ihc  Rusdans;,  as  wo  oLservtd  bofoiw, 
we^M  tlicir  ninrcli  in  NovetnbtT. 
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ordinary  expenses  slie  had  incurred  in  her  own  defence, 
repair  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  lier  ally  the  King- of 
Poland,  and  aft'nrd  a  proper  security  for  their  future 
safety,  she  would  he  ready  to  give  the  same  proofs  she 
had  always  given  of  her  desire  to  restore  peace ;  hut  it 
could  not  be  expected  she  should  listen  to  expedients^ 
of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to  reap  the  whole 
advantage,  after  having  begrin  the  war»  and  wasted  the 
dominions  of  a  princcj  who  relied  for  Itis  security  upon 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  appearance  of  harmony  be- 
tween them."  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  the  court 
of  London  made  several  proposals  to  the  czarina^  to 
interpose  as  mediatrix  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Berlin  ;  but  they  were  rejected  with  marks  of  displeasure 
and  resentnent.  When  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
the  British  ambassador,  continued  to  urge  his  solicita- 
tions very  strongly,  and  even  with  some  hints  of  menaces, 
an  answer  was  delivered  to  him  by  order  of  the  empress, 
purporting,  "That  her  imjierial  majesty  w^as  astonished 
at  his  demand,  after  he  had  already  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  measures  she  had  taken  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
lie  might  easily  conceive,  as  matters  were  then  situated, 
that  the  earnestness  with  which  he  now  urged  the  same 
proposition  must  necessarily  surprise  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty, 09  it  showed  but  little  regard  to  her  former  de- 
claration. The  empress,  therefore,  commanded  his  ex- 
cellency to  be  told^  that,  as  her  intentions  contained  in 
her  first  answer  remained  absolutely  invariable,no  ulterior 
propositions  for  a  mediation  would  he  listened  to;  and 
that  as  for  the  menaces  made  use  of  by  his  excellency, 
and  ]>artieularly  that  the  King  of  Prussia  himself  would 
soon  attack  the  Russian  army,  such  threats  served  only 
to  weaken  the  ambassador's  proposals ;  to  confirm  still 
more,  were  it  possible,  the  empress  in  her  resolutions; 
to  justify  them  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  render  the 
King  of  Prussia  more  blamable." 

The  season  now  drawing  on  in  which  the  troops  of  the  King  nt 
contending  powers  would  be  able  to  take  the  field,  and  ^,^"b<^ 
the  alarming  progress  of  the    Russians  being  happily  hem*. 
stopped,  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose  maxim  it  has  al-  uty^raAo- 
ways  been  to  keep  the  seat  of  war  as  far  as  possible  from  ^"^^  tho 
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his  own  dominions,  resolved  to  cam*  it  into  Bohemm^ 
and  there  to  attack  the  Austrian^  on  all  sides.  To  this 
end  he  onlered  his  armies  in  Saxony,  Alisnia,  Losatia, 
and  Silesia,  to  enter  Boliemia  in  four  diHTercnt  and  op- 
posite places,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  first  of  tbcae 
be  commanded  in  person,  assisted  by  Marescbal  Keith; 
the  second  was  led  bv  Prince  Maurice  of  Achalt- 
Dessau^  the  third  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick- 
Bevem,  and  the  fourth  by  Mareschal  Schwann.  In 
conaefjuence  of  this  plan,  Mareschal  Scluverin's  army 
entered  Bohemia  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  five 
columns  at  as  many  different  places.  The  design  was  so 
well  concerted,  that  the  Austrians  had  not  the  lea^t 
suspicion  of  their  approach  till  tliey  were  past  the  fron- 
tiers, aod  then  they  filled  the  dangerous  defile  of  Gulder- 
Oelse  with  pandours,  to  dis]mto  that  pasaige ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  discovered,  than  two  battalions  of  Pni?^ 
sian  grenadiers  attacked  them  with  their  bayonets  fixed, 
and  routed  them.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt  passed  the 
frontiers  from  jMisnia,  and  penetrated  into  Bohemia  on 
the  twenty-first  of  April  without  any  resistance.  The 
Prince  of  Devern,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month, 
having  niarchc'd  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  army,  which 
was  in  Lusatia,  from  tlje  quarters  of  cantonment  near 
Zittau,  possessed  himself  immediately  of  the  firet  post 
on  the  frontier  of  Bohemia,  at  Kronttau  and  Grasenstein, 
witliout  the  loss  of  a  single  man  ;  drove  away  the  enemy 
the  same  day  from  Kratzen,  and  proceeded  to  Maehen- 
dorf,  near  Reichenberg.  The  some  morning  Pntkam- 
mer's  hussars,  who  formed  part  of  n  corps,  commanded 
by  a  colonel  and  major,  routed  some  hundreds  of  the 
enemy's  cuirassiers,  posted  before  Cohlin,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Prince  Lichtensteii),  took  three  officers  and 
upwards  of  sixty  horse  prisoners,  and  so  dispersed  the 
rest,  that  tUey  were  scarcely  able  to  rally  near  Kratzen, 
Night  coming  on,  obliged  the  troops  to  remain  in  the 
open  air  till  the  next  morning,  wlien,  at  break  of  day, 
the  Prussians  marclied  in  t%vo  columns  by  Habendorf, 
towards  the  enemy's  army,  aniiounting  to  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Count  Konigseg.  and 
posted  near  Reichenberg.  As  soon  as  the  troops  were 
formed,  they  advanced    towards  the  enemy's  caTaJry, 
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iTaVn  up  in  three  lines  of  about  tliirty  squadrons.  The 
two  wings  were  sustained  hy  tlic  infantry,  which  was  - 
posted  among  felled  trees  and  intrenchnients.  The 
Prussians  iinniedia.tely  cannonaded  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
wlio  received  it  with  resolution,  having  on  their  right 
hand  a  village,  and  on  their  left  a  wood,  where  they  had 
intrenched  themselves.  But  the  Prince  of  licvern  having 
caused  fifteen  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  second  line 
to  advance,  and  the  wood  on  his  right  to  be  attacked  at 
the  same  time  by  the  battalions  of  grenadiers  of  Kahlden 
and  of  Moelleudorf,  and  hy  the  regiment  of  tlie  Prince 
of  Prussia,  his  dragoons,  who,  by  clearing  tlie  ground  and 
possessing  the  intrencliment,  had  their  flanks  covered, 
entirely  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry.  In  the  mean  time 
Colonel  Putkamnier  and  Major  Schenfeld,  with  their 
hussars,  though  flanked  by  the  enemy's  artillery,  gave 
the  Austrian  horse-grenadiers  a  very  warm  receptioHj 
whilst  General  Lestewitz,  with  tlie  left  wing  of  the 
Prussians,  attacked  the  redoubts  that  covered  Rcichen- 
berg.  Though  there  were  many  defiles  ami  rising 
grounds  to  pass,  all  occupied  by  the  Anstrians,  yet  the 
regiment  of  Darmstadt  forced  the  redoubt,  and  put  to 
flight  and  pursued  the  enemy,  after  some  discharge  of 
their  artillery  and  small  arms,  from  one  eminence  to 
another,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when  they  left  off 
the  pursuit.  The  action  began  at  half  an  hour  after  six, 
and  continued  till  eleven.  About  one  thousand  of  the 
Anstrians  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  former 
were  General  Porporati  and  Count  Hohenfelds,  and 
among  the  latter  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  Count  Mana- 
fehi.  Twenty  of  their  ofl'icers  and  four  hundred  soldiers 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  they  also  lost  three  standards. 
On  the  side  of  the  Prussians  seven  subalterns,  and  about 
a  hundred  men,  were  killed,  and  sixteen  officers  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  wounded.  After  this  battle 
Mareschal  Bchwerin  joined  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  circle  of 
Buntzlaii,  and  took  a  considerable  niagsizine  from  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  dislodged.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt- 
Dessan,  with  his  corjis,  drew  near  the  King  of  Pnissia's 
army ;  then  the  latter  advanced  as  far  as  Budin,  from 
whence  the  Austrians,  who  had  an  advantageous  camp 
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there,  retired  to  Wc^wam,  half  war  betvreen  Badin  and 
Prague ;  and  bia  Prussian  majesty  hariog  passed  the 
Egra,  his  army  and  that  of  Alareschal  Scbwerin  were  so 
situated  fis  to  be  able  to  act  jointly. 

These  advantages  were  but  a  prelude  to  a  much  more 
decisive  victory,  which  the  king  himself  gained  a  few 
days  after.  Preparing  to  enter  Bohemia,  at  a  distanoc 
from  any  of  the  corps  comnianded  by  his  generals,  he 
made  a  niovcujent  as  if  he  had  intended  to  march  to- 
wartls  Egra.  The  enemy,  deceived  by  this  feint»  and 
imagining  he  was  going  to  execute  some  design,  distinct 
from  the  object  of  his  other  armies,  detached  a  body  of 
twenty  thousand  men  to  observe  his  motions;  then  he 
made  a  sudden  and  masterly  movement  to  the  left,  by 
which  be  cut  off  all  communication  between  that  detach- 
ment and  tliR  main  army  of  the  Austriaus,  which  having 
been  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Moravia,  by  the  remains 
of  the  corfis  lately  defeated  by  the  Ouke  of  Devem,  and 
by  several  regiments  of  the  garrison  of  Prague,  amounted 
to  near  a  hundred  thouj$and  men.  They  were  strongly 
iritrenclied  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohlaw,  to  the  north  of 
Prague,  in  a  camp  so  fortified  by  every  advantage  of 
nature,  and  every  contrivance  of  art,  as  to  be  deemed 
almost  impregnable.  The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians, 
thus  situated,  was  guarded  by  the  mountains  of  Ziscka, 
and  the  right  extended  as  far  as  Herijoboli :  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Jlareschal  Brown,  who  com- 
manded them,  seemed  determined  to  maintain  this  ad- 
vantageous post ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia  overlooked  all 
difficulties.  Having  thrown  several  bridges  over  the 
JMoldaw  on  the  fifth  of  May,  he  passed  that  river  on  tlie 
morning  of  the  sixth,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt- Dessau  ;  and  being  immediately  joined  by  the 
troops  under  Mareschal  Schwerin  and  the  Prince  of 
Beveni,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  same  day. 
Jn  consequence  of  this  resolution,  Ids  army  filed  off  on 
the  left  by  PotHclieniitz;  and  at  the  same  time  Count 
Brown  wheeled  to  tlte  right,  to  avoid  being  flanked.  The 
Prusaians  continued  their  march  to  Bichwitz,  traversing 
several  defiles  and  niorusses,  which  for  a  little  time  sepa- 
rated the  infantry  from  the  rest  of  the  army.     The  foot 
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T)egTin  to  attack  too  precipitately,  and  woro  at  first  re-  CHAf, 
^^jiulsed,  but  they  soon  recovered  tbemselves.  While  tlie  .  _  '  '. 
^HKing  of  Prussia  took  the  ODcmy  iu  flank,  Maresclial 
^^  Scliwerin  advanced  to  a  marshy  ground,  which  suddenly 
I  stopping  his  army,  tlireatcned  to  disconcert  the  whole 
phm  of  operation.  In  this  emergeuey,  he  immediately 
dismounted,  and  taking  the  standard  of  the  regiment  in 
his  hand,  boldly  entered  the  moras?,  crying  out,  "Let 
all  brave  Prussians  follow  me."  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  this  great  commander,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
all  the  troops  pressed  forward,  and  though  he  was  un- 
fortunately killed  by  the  firet  fire,  their  ardour  abated 
not  till  they  had  totally  defeated  the  enemy.     Thus  fell 

iMareBchal  Scbwerin,  loaded  with  years  and  glory,  au 
oflicer  whose  superior  talents  in  the  military  art  had  been 
displayed  in  a  long  course  of  faithful  service.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Prussian  infantry,  which  had  been  sepa- 
rated in  the  march,  forming  themselves  afresh,  renewed 
tlie  attack  on  the  enemy's  right,  and  entirely  broke  it. 
"while  their  cavalry,  after  three  charges,  obliged  that  of 
the  Austriaiis  to  retire  in  great  confusion,  the  centre  being 
at  the  same  time  totally  routed.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Prussians  then  marched  immediately  towards  Michely, 
and  being  there  joined  by  the  horse,  renewed  their  at- 
tack, while  the  enemy  were  retreating  hastily  towards 
SasKawar.  Meanwhile  the  troops  on  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  army  attacked  the  remains  of  the  left  wing  of 
the  AuEtrians,  and  made  tbemsclvea  masters  of  three 
batteries.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  infantry  in  the  last 
attack  was  so  successful,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  this 
part  of  the  cavalry  to  act.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and 
the  Prince  of  Ucvcrn,  signalized  themselTes  on  this  oc- 
casion in  storming  two  batteries ;  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  took  the  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  in  flank, 
wliile  the  king  with  his  left,  and  a  body  of  cavalry,  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  Mohlaw.  In  short,  after  a  very 
long  and  obstinate  engagement,  and  many  signal  ex- 
amples of  valour  on  both  sides,  the  Austrians  were  forced 
to  abandon  the  Held  of  battle,  leaving  bcldnd  sixty  pieces 
of  cannon,  all  their  tents,  baggage,  military  chest,  and, 
in  a  word,  their  %vhole  camp.  The  weight  of  the  hattle 
fell  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians,  the  remains  of 
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wliicb,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  fled 
towards  Beneschaii,  where  they  afterwards  assembled 
under  SI.  Pietnach,  general  of  horse.  The  infantry  re- 
tired towards  Prague,  and  threw  themselves  into  that 
city  with  their  comuinnders,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  Maresclial  Brown;  but  they  were  much  harassed 
in  their  retreat  by  a  detachment  of  the  Prussians  andei" 
Mareschal  Keith.  The  Prussians  took,  on  this  occasioilt 
ten  standards,  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  prisoiierB. 
thirty  of  whom  were  officers  of  rank.  Their  loss  amounted 
to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed,  and  about 
three  thousand  wounded.  Among  the  former  were  Gene- 
ral d'Amstel,  the  Prince  of  Holsteinbeck,  the  Colonels 
Goltze  and  Manstcin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Poke. 
Among  the  latter,  theOenerals  Wentertield.  De  la  Mothe, 
Fout]ue,  IIaut<^harmoy,  Btakensee,  and  Plettenberg.  The 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the 
Austriaiis  was  much  greater.  Among-  these  last  was 
Maresclia!  Brown,  who  received  a  wound,  which,  from 
the  chagrin  he  suHlered,  rather  than  from  its  own  nature, 
proved  mortal.  The  day  after  the  battle.  Colonel  Meyer 
was  detached  with  a  battalion  of  Prui^sian  pandours,  and 
four  hundred  huaeare,  to  destroy  a  very  considerable  and 
valuable  magazine  of  the  Austrians  at  Pilsen,  and  this 
service  he  performed.  He  also  completed  tlie  destruc- 
tion of  several  others  of  less  importance;  by  the  lose  of 
which,  however,  all  possibility  of  subsistence  was  cut  oET 
from  any  succours  the  Austrians  might  hate  expected 
from  the  empire. 

Tlie  Prussians,  folloM-iug  their  blow,  immediately  in- 
vested Prague  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  king  com- 
mandiQg  on  one  side,  and  Mareschal  Keith  on  the  other. 
Tn  four  days  the  whole  city  wag  surrounded  inth  lines 
and  iutrenchnients,  by  which  all  communication  from 
without  was  entirely  cut  off':  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  Mareschal  Brown,  the  two  Princes  of  Saxony,  the 
Prince  of  Modena^  the  Duke  d'Arcmberg.  Count  Lacy, 
and  several  other  pergons  of  great  distinction,  were  shut 
up  within  the  walls,  together  with  above  twenty  thousand 
of  the  Austrian  army,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Prague 
after  their  defeat.  Every  thing  continued  quiet  on  both 
sides,  scarce  a  cannon-shot  being  fired  by  either  for  some 
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time  after  this  blockade  was  fornieJ;  and  iii  the  mean- 
while the  Prussiaua  made  themselves  masters  of  Czi^ca- 
berg,  an  emiceiice  winch  eommands  the  town,  where 
tlie  Austrians  had  a  strong  redoubt,  continuing  IlkcMiso 
to  atrengtiieii  their  works.  Already  tliev  had  made  a 
sally,  and  taken  Bome  other  ineftectual  steps  to  recover 
this  post;  but  a  more  decisive  stroke  was  necessary. 
Accordingly,  a  design  Mas  formed  of  attacking  the  Prus- 
sian army  in  the  night  with  a  body  of  twelve  thousand 
men,  to  be  sustained  by  all  the  grenadiers,  volunteers, 
pandoui's,  and  Hungarian  infantry.  In  case  an  impres- 
sion could  be  made  on  the  king's  lines,  it  was  intended 
to  open  a  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  and  to  ease  Prague  of  the  multitude  of  forces 
locked  up  useless  within  the  walls,  serving  only  to  con- 
sume the  provisions  of  the  garrison,  aud  ha.«ten  the  sur- 
lender  of  the  place.  Happily  a  deseiter  gave  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  intelligence  of  the  enemy  s  design  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Proper  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  their  reception,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  whole  array  was  under  arms.  This  design 
was  conducted  with  so  much  silence,  that  though  the 
Prussians  Mere  warned  of  it,  they  could  discover  nothing 
before  the  enemy  had  charged  tlieir  advanced  posts. 
Their  attack  was  begun  on  the  side  of  the  little  town, 
against  Mareschal  Keith's  camp,  and  the  left  M-iiig  of  the 
Prussian  army  encamped  on  the  Molda^v.  From  hence 
it  is  probable  the  Austrians  proposed  not  only  to  destroy 
the  batteries  that  were  raising,  but  to  attack  the  bridges 
of  communication  which  the  Prussians  threw  over  the 
Moldaw,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  Gemian  mile  above  and 
below  Prague,  at  Branig  and  Podbaba.  The  greatest 
alarm  began  about  two  o'clock,  when  the  enemy  hoped 
to  have  conte  fiilently  and  unexpectedly  upon,  the  miners, 
but  they  had  left  work  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 
At  the  report  of  the  first  piece  which  they  fired,  the 
piquet  of  the  third  battalion  of  Prussian  guards,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  men,  who  marched  out  of  tlio 
camp  to  sustain  the  body  wliich  covered  the  works,  was 
thrown  into  some  confusion,  from  tlie  darkni'ss  of  the 
night,  which  jirevented  their  distinguishing  the  Austrian 
troops  from  their  own.    Lieutenant  Jork,  detached  with 
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two  platoons  to  reconnoitre  the  enemjj  attempting  to  dis- 
cover tlteir  disposition  by  kindling  a  fire.  Captain  itodig^ 
by  the  light  of  this  fire,  poreeiTed  the  enemy's  situation, 
immediately  formed  the  design  of  falling  upon  them  in 
flank,  and  gave  orders  to  his  men  to  fire  in  platoons, 
which  they  performed,  mutoally  repeating  the  signal  given 
by  their  commander-  The  enemy  fled  with;  the  greater 
precipitation,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of 
the  piquet,  and  as  tlie  sliouting  of  the  Prussian  soUliers 
made  them  mistake  it  for  a  nuraerou§  body.  IVIany  of 
tliem  deserted,  many  took  shelter  in  Prague,  and  many 
more  were  driven  into  the  river  and  drowned.  At  the 
&ame  time  this  attack  began,  a  regiment  of  horse-grena- 
diers fell  upon  a  redoubt  which  the  Prussians  had  thrown 
up,  supported  by  the  Hungarian  infantry;  they  relTirne<I 
three  times  to  the  assault,  and  were  as  often  beat  back 
by  the  Prussians,  whom  they  found  it  impossible  to  dis~ 
lodge;  though  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick's  Imttaliou, 
which  guarded  this  post,  suft'ered  extremely.  During  this 
attack  the  enemy  kept  an  ineesBant  fire  with  their  mus- 
ketry u]x>n  the  whole  front  of  the  Prussiansj  from  the 
convent  of  St.  Margaret  to  the  river.  At  three  in  the 
morning  the  Prussians  quitted  tlieir  camp  to  engage  the 
enemy.  The  battalion  of  Pannewitz  attacked  a  building 
called  the  llcdhouse,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
clivity before  AV^ellastowitz.  The  pandours,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  this  house,  fired  upon  t]iem  iuce*' 
Bantty  from  all  the  doors  and  windows  until  they  were 
dislodged;  and  the  Prussian  battalions  were  obliged  to 
sustain  tlie  fire  both  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  above 
two  hours,  when  the  enemy  retired  to  the  city,  except 
the  jiandours,  who  again  took  possession  of  the  Redhouse, 
which  the  Prussians  were  forced  to  abandon,  because  the 
artillery  of  Prague  kept  a  continual  fire  upon  it  from  the 
moment  it  was  known  to  be  in  their  hands.  The  Aus- 
triaiis  left  behind  them  many  dead  and  wounded,  besides 
deserters;  and  the  PrussianSj  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
several  officers  and  private  men,  made  some  prisoners. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  the  King  of  Prussia's  youngest  brother, 
had  a  horse  killed  under  liim,  and  was  slightly  wounded 
in  the  face. 

The    Prussian    works   being   compietedj   and    heavy 
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artillery  arrived,  four  batterifs,  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Moldawj  begau  to  play  M'itli  j^reat  fury.  Near  three 
hundred  bombs,  besides  an  iD^uitj  of  ignited  balls,  were 
throx^Ti  into  the  city  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  scene  was  lamentable:  houses,  men,  and  horses, 
wrapped  in  flames,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  confusion 
■within,  together  with  the  want  of  proper  artillery  and 
ammunition,  obliged  the  Austrians  to  cease  Jiriug,  and 
furnished  his  Prussian  majesty  with  all  the  opportunity 
he  could  wish  of  pouring  destniction  upon  this  unfortu- 
nate city.  The  horrors  of  war  jjeemed  to  have  extin- 
guished the  principles  of  humanity.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
the  distrc^  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  Austrians  obstinately 
itmititained  possession,  and  the  Prussians  practised  every 
stratagem, every  barbarous  refinement, that  constitutes  the 
military  art,  to  oblige  them  to  capitulate.  After  the  con- 
flagration had  lasted  three  days,  and  consumed  a  pro- 
digious number  of  buildings,  the  principal  inhabitants, 
burghers,  and  clergy,  perceiving  their  city  on  the  ]>oint  of 
being  reduced  to  a  heap  uf  rubbish,  besought  the  com- 
mander, in  a  body,  to  hearken  to  terms ;  but  he  waa 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  pity,  and  instead  of  being  moved 
with  their  supplications,  drove  out  twelve  thousand 
jnersons,  the  least  useful  in  defending  the  city.  These,  by 
order  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  were  again  forced  back, 
which  soon  produced  so  great  a  scarcity  of  provision 
within  the  walls,  that  the  Austrians  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  forty  horeos  being  daily 
distributed  to  the  troops,  and  the  same  food  sold  at  four 
pence  a  pound  to  the  inhabitants.  However,  as  there 
still  remained  great  abundance  of  corni  they  were  far 
from  being  brought  to  the  last  extremity.  Two  vigorous 
and  well  conducted  sallies  were  made,  but  they  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  only  advantage  resulting  from  them 
was  the  perpetual  alarm  in  which  they  kept  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  the  vigilance  required  to  guard  against  the 
attacks  of  a  numerous,  resolute,  and  desperate  garrison. 

Whatever  difficulties  might  have  attended  the  con- 
quest of  Prague,  certain  it  is,  that  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
press-queen were  in  the  most  critieal  and  desperate  situa- 
tion. Pier  grand  amiy  dispersed  in  parties,  and  flying 
for  subsistence  in  email  corps ;  their  princes  and  com- 
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tlfltdf,  fvDHraling  aod  ni^ftdom,  be  «^  opposed 
MMtbfr  F«lfiu«  Ui  Uw  aiodaii  Huiiubal,  to  check  the 
§n  «ad  vijifoar  of  Uut  mo&ftreb  by  prudeot  foresight  md 
wtfj  i-'frrrrimiipection.  Arriving  at  Bomuscbbrod,  vitUia 
»  ft'w  nitU4  of  Pjni^f%  tlife  day  after  the  late  deleat,  be 
lialtiul  to  iHjIlect  tlio  fugitive  oorpa  aud  broken  retnains 
of  Ihn  AiiNtrinii  iinny.  arid  hood  dre^  together  a  force  ^1 
vitu\i\th\To\iU:,  OH  to  uttrac-t  the  notice*  of  his  Prussifll 
riii^jiwty,  who  dntachcd  the  Prince  of  Bevem,  with  twenty 
iKtiiiilfoitH,  iiud  thirty  H'luuiirlrrin^,  to  attack  him  before 
iiurtihnr'H  RhoiiM  reiMlcr  hJni  foniiidablG.  Daan  "vos, 
iMiiJoiit  to  (five  bottle,  with  dispirited  troopft,  to  an 
iliiiiihod  wlrb  victory.     Ho  retired  on  the  6rst  advice  tl 
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Prussians  were  advancing,  and  took  post  at  Kolin,  ^^AP 
where  he  intrenched  hiniseU'  strongly,  opened  the  way 
for  the  daily  Biipgily  of  recruits  sent  to  Ids  arniy,  and  in- 
spired the  garrison  of  Prague  with  fresh  courage^  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  soon  reJieved.  Here  he  kept  close 
within  bis  camp,  divided  the  Prussian  foree,  by  obliging 
tlie  king  to  employ  near  half  his  army  in  watching  Ins 
designs,  weakened  his  ertbrta  aguinst  Prague,  harasseil  the 
enemy  by  cutting  off  their  convoys,  and  restored,  by 
degrees,  the  Innguislitng  and  almost  desponding  spirits  of 
his  troops.  Perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ardour  and 
discipline  of  the  Prussian  forces,  with  the  enterprising 
and  impetuous  disposition  of  that  monarch,  and  sensible 
that  his  situation  would  prove  irksoqie  and  embarrassing 
to  the  enemy,  he  improved  it  to  tUe  best  advantage, 
Seemed  to  foresee  all  the  consecjuences,  and  directed 
every  measure  to  produce  them.  Thus  be  retarded  the 
eneniy's  operations,  and  assiduously  avoided  precipitating 
an  action  until  the  Prussian  vigour  should  be  exhausted, 
their  strength  impaired  by  losses  and  desertion,  the  first 
fire  and  ardour  of  their  genius  extinguished  by  continual 
fatigue  and  incessant  alarms,  and  until  the  impression. 
made  on  his  own  men.  by  the  latedefeat,  should,  in  some 
degree,  be  effaced.  The  event  justified  Daun's  conduct. 
His  army  grew  every  day  more  numerous,  wliile  his 
Prussian  majesty  began  to  express  the  utmost  impatience 
at  the  length  of  the  siege.  When  that  monarch  first 
invested  Prague,  it  was  on  the  presumption  that  the 
numerous  forces  within  the  walls  would,  by  consuming 
all  the  provision,  oblige  it  to  surrender  in  a  few  days  i 
but  perceiving  that  the  Austrians  had  still  a  considerable 
quantity  of  com,  that  Count  Daun's  army  was  daily  in- 
creasing, and  would  soon  bo  powerful  enough  not  only  to 
cope  with  the  detachment  under  the  Prince  of  Bevem, 
but  in  a  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  he  determined  to 
give  the  count  battle  vriih  one  |>art  of  his  army,  while 
he  kept  Prague  blocked  up  with  the  other.  The  A«s- 
trians,  amounting  now  to  sixty  tbousaTid  men,  were 
deei>ly  intrenched,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  train 
of  artillery,  placed  on  redoubts  and  batteries  erected 
on  the  most  advantageous  posts.  Every  acce^ible 
part  of  the   camp  was  fortified   with  lines  and  heavy 
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Mt,  John  (h«  l)(i|itiit.  i>ifKctilt  as  it  was  to  ajtprao^ 
ilMlr  •ltf»it)ori,  the  Pruwinn  infantn'  marched  up  *nth 
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sistible   intrepidity  from   two  eminences  secured  with 
heavy  cannon,  and    two   villages  defended  bj"  several 
battalions;  but,  in  attacking  the  third  eminence,  were     '757. 
flanked  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  by  grapc-sbot  poured 
from  the  batteries;  and,  after  a  violent  conflict,  and 
prodigious  loss  of  men,  thrown  into  disorder,    Animated 
with  the  king's  presence,  they  rallied,  and  returned  111111 
double  ardour  to  the  charge,  but  were  a  second  time  re- 
pulsed.    Seven  times  successively  did  Prince  Ferdinand 
renew  the  attack,  performing   every  duty  of  a  great 
general  and  valiant  soldier,  though  always  with  the  same 
fortune.     The  inferiority  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  the 
disailvantiiges  of  ground,  where  the  cavalry  could  not  act, 
the  advantageous  situation  of  the  enemy,  their  numerous 
artillery,  their  in  trench  men  ts>  numbera,  and  obstinacy, 
joinetl  to  the  skill  and  conduct  of  their  general,  all  con- 
spired to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the  Prussians,  to  surmount 
tlieir  valour,  and  oblige  them  to  retreat.     The  king  then 
made  a  last  and  furious  effort,  at  the  bead  of  the  cavalry, 
on  the  enemy's  left  wing,  but  with  as  little  success  as  all 
the  former  attacks.     Every  effort  was  niade^  and  every 
attempt  was  productive  only  of  greater  losses  and  mis- 
furtunes.    At  last,  after  exposing  his  person  in  the  most 
jterilous  situations,  his  Pru^ian  majesty  drew  offhis  forces 
from  the  field  of  battle,  retiring  in  such  good  order,  in 
eight  of  the  enemy,  as  prevented  a  pursuit,  or  the  loss  of 
liis  artillery  and  baggage.     Almost  all  the  officers  ou 
either  aide  distinguished  themselves  ;  and  Count  Daun, 
■whose  conduct  emulated  that  of  his  Prussian  niajeiity, 
received  two  slight  wounds,  and  had  ahorse  killed  under 
him.     The  losses  of  both  armies  were  very  cousidorable  : 
on   that  of  the    Prussians,    the    hilled    aud    wounded 
amounted  to  eight  thousand  ;  less  pernicious,  however, 
to  his  majesty's  cause  than  tlie  fi-equent  desertions,  and 
other  innumerable  ill  consequences  that  ensued. 

When  the  Prussian  army  arrived  at  Nimburgh,  hi^HeniBei 
majesty,  leaving  the  command  with  the  Prince  of  Bevern,  JV'^e, 
took  horse,  and,  escorted  by  twelve  or  fourteen  hussars,  and  ^uii* 
eet  out   for  Prague,  where  he  arrived  next   morning,  ^''™^ 
without  halting,  after  having  been  the  whole  preceding 
day  on  horseback.  Immediately  he  gave  orders  for  send- 
ing off  all  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage ;  these 
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sallied  out  with  a  lar^e  iKKiy  of  Austrians,  and  attacked    chap 
tli*5  rear  of  tlic  Prussiaus ;  but  did  no  further  mischiei'  Ji^^^ 
than  killing  about  two  hundred  of  their  men.   The  sieg^     '7*'- 
of  Prag-ue  \jc\ug  thus  raised,  the  imprisoned  Austrians 
received  th(?ir  deliverer,  Count  Daun,  with  inexpressible 
joy,  and  their  united  forces  became  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  in  a  short  time 
ohbged  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  aud  take  refuge  in  Saxony. 
The  Austriaus  haraesed  him  as  much  as  possible  in  his 
retreat;  but  tlieir  armies,  though  superior  in  numbers, 
were  not  in  a  condition,  from  their  late  sufferings,  to 
make  any  decisive  attempt  upon  him,  as  the  frontiers  of 
Saxony  abound  with  situations  easily  defended. 

Having  thus  described  the  progress  of  the  Prussians '"'»?«•■ 
in  Dohemia,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  on  the  transactions  j^^^liMof^ 
which   distinguished  the  campaign  in  Westphalia.     To  Hj>«oTer. 

1  ■        r.i  ^  1-1  1    IT  ■  TheftlheJ 

guard  against  the  storm  which  menaced  Hanover  in  par-jirmy 


iicular,  orders  were  transmitted  thither  to  recruit  the '*^''['^'*^ 
troops  that  had  been  sent  back  from  England,  to  aug- 


luid, 


>ack  from  England,  to  aug-  Dukeuf 
liient  each  comjjany,  to  remount  the  cavalry  with  the  '^""''^• 
utmost  expedition  ;  not  to  sulTer  any  horses  to  be  con- 
Teyed  out  of  the  electorate;  to  furnish  the  magazintfs  in 
that  country  with  all  things  necessary  for  fifty  thousand 
men.  Of  these  twenty-six  thousand  were  to  be  Hano- 
verians.; and,  in  consequence  of  engagements  entered 
into  for  that  purpose,  twelve  thousand  Hessians,  six  thou- 
sand Brunawickers,  two  thousand  Saxe-Gothana,  and  a 
thousand  Lunen burghers,  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Prussians,  the  whole  commanded  by  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, having  published  a  manifesto,  dated  at  Hanover, 
specifying  his  motives  for  taking  the  field  in  Westphalia, 
tiie  troops  of  the  confederated  states  that  were  to  com- 
jiose  the  allied  army^  under  the  name  of  an  army  of  ob- 
servation, began  to  assemble  with  all  possible  diligence 
near  Bielefeldt.  Thither  the  generals  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  several  divisions  repaired,  to  settle  the  plan  of 
operations  wjtli  their  commander,  the  Duko  of  Cumber- 
land, who,  having  left  London  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
arrived  on  the  sixteenth  at  Hanover,  and  from  thenee 
repaired  to  the  army,  whicli,  having  been  joined  by  three 
Prussian  regiments  that  retired  from  Wesel,  consisted  of 
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CHAP,  thirtj-seven  battalions  and  thirty-four  squadrons.  Of 
xxvii-  these,  six  battalions  and  six  squaJrons  wore  posted  at 
17&7-  Bielefeldt,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General 
Baron  de  Sporcken;  sis  battalions,  under  Lieutenants 
General  de  Block,  at  Ilervorden ;  six  battalious  and 
four  squadrons  under  Mojor-General  Ledebour,  between 
Ilervordcn  and  Minden;  seven  battalions  and  ten  squn^ 
drons,  under  Lieutcnant-General  d'Oberg,  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilameleu^  and  five  battalions  and  four  squa- 
drons, under  Major-Genoral  de  Hauss,  near  Nienburgli. 
The  head-quarters  of  his  royal  highness  ware  at  Bielefeldt. 
SkirraisheB  In  the  mean  time  the  French  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
FtouciI"  continued  filing  off*  incessantly.  The  siege  of  Gueldres 
was  converted  into  a  blockade,  occasioned  by  the  diffi- 
culties the  enemy  found  in  raising  batteries;  and  a  party 
of  Hanoverians  having  passed  the  Weser,  a&  well  to  ra- 
vage the  country  of  Paderboum  as  to  reconnoitre  the 
French,  carried  off  several  waggons  loaded  with  wheat 
and  oats,  destined  for  the  territories  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologn.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Fischer  having  bad 
an  engagement  with  a  small  body  of  Hanoverians,  in  the 
county  of  Mecklenburgh,  routed  them,  and  made  some 
prisoners.  After  several  other  petty  skirmishes  between 
the  French  and  the  Hanoverians,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land altered  the  position  of  his  camp,  by  jilacingtt  be- 
tween Bielefeldt  and  Hervorden,  iu  hopes  of  frustrating 
the  design  of  the  enemy ;  who  declining  to  attack  him 
on  the  side  of  Bracwede,  after  having  reconnoitred  his 
situation  several  days,  made  a  motion  on  their  left,  as  if 
they  meant  to  get  between,  him  and  the  Weaer.  This 
step  was  no  sooner  taken,  than,  on  the  thirteentb  of 
June,  iu  the  afternoon,  having  received  advice  that  the 
enemy  had  caused  a  large  body  of  troops,  followed  bj  a 
second,  to  march  on  his  right  to  Burghotte,  he  ordered 
his  army  to  march  that  evening  towards  Hervorden ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Major-Genciul  Hardenberg 
marched  with  four  battalions  of  grenadiers,  and  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  to  reinforce  that  post.  Count  Schulen- 
borg  covered  the  left  of  the  march  with  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers,  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  the  light  troops  of 
Buckeburgh.  The  whole  army  marched  iu  two  columns. 
The  right,  composed  of  horse,  and  followed  by  two  bftt- 
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ionB,^o  covertlieir  passage  tliroii^b  the  enclosures  and    chap. 

efiles,  passed  by  the  right  of  liielefeUlt;  and  the  left, 

nsistiDg  of  infantry,  marched  by  tlie  left  of  the  same 

town.     Tlie  van-guard  of  the  Frencli  army  attacked  the 

ar-guard  of  the  allies,  commauded  by  I^IaJor-Geueral 

insiedel^  very  briskly,  and  at  first  put  them  into  gome 

confusion,  but  they  immediately  recovered  themselves. 

This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  night.     At  break  of 

day  the  enemy's  reinforcetneuts  returned  to  the  charge, 

bat  were  again    repulsed,  nor  could  they  once  break 

through  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alfeldt's  Hanoverian  guards, 

bich  closed  the  army's  inarch  with  a  detachment  of 

regular  troops,  and  a  new  raided  corps  of  hunters. 

The  allies  encaiiipcdat  Cofeldt  the  fourteenth,  and  re- Duke  of 
mained  there  all  the  next  day,  when  the  enemy's  detach-  ^"™S^ 
ments  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Hervorden,  and  made  a  th..  Wcbw. 
feint  as  if  they  would  attack  the  town,  after  having  sum-  ^iio^'^him 
moned.  It  to  surrender ;  but  they  retired  without  attempt-  *"■!  i»*'e 
ing  any  thing  further :  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops  that  Kn'u"n" 
were  posted  at  Hervorden,  and  formed  the  rear-guard,  "^j"' '«? 
Kpassed  the  Weser  on  the  side  of  Remen,  without  any  „i!^"or*"ij- 
^ppolestation,  and  encamped  at  Holtzuysen.     A  body  of '■"*'"'*""■ 
^hroops  which  had   been  left  at  Biel(?feldt,  to  cover  the 
Hiuke's  retreat,  after  some  skirmishes  with  the  French, 
rejoined  the  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Herfort ;  and 
a  few  days  after,  his  royal  highness  drew  near  his  bridges 
Itoiii  the  Weser,  and  sent  over  his  artillery,  baggage,  and 
ammunition.    At  the  same  time  some  detachments  passed 
the  river  on  the  right,  between  Minden  and  Oldcndorp, 

^id  mai-ked  out  a  new  camp  advantageously  situated, 
iving  the  Weser  in  front,  and  the  right  and  left  covered 
ith  eminences  and  marshes.  There  the  army  under  his 
royal  highness  re-assembled,  and  the  French  fixed  their 
■^ead-quartors  at  Bielefcldt,  which  the  Hanoverians  had 
Blliiitted,  leaving  in  it  only  a  part  of  a  magazine  whieli 
had  been  set  on.  fire.  By  this  time  the  French  were  in 
such  want  of  forage,  that  M.  d'Etrees  himself,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  all  the  officers,  without  exception,  were 
obliged  to  send  back  part  of  their  horses.  However,  on 
the  tenth  of  June,  the  whole  army,  conj>isting  of  seventy 
battalions  and  forty  sijuadrons,  with  fifty-two  pieces  of 
cannon,  besitles  a  body  of  cavalry  left  at  Ruremoude  for 
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the  convenieiicy  of  (omge,  was  put  in  niotioii.  In 
of  almost  impassable  forests,  famine,  anil  every  other  ofc 
stade  tliat  could  Le  tlLr()vvii  in  their  way  by  a  vig-ilan 
aiKl  experienced  general,  tbey  at  length  surmounted  al 
difficulties,  and  advanecil  into  a  country  abounding  \Wtl 
plenty,  and  unused  to  the  ravages  of  war.  It  wa 
imaghied  that  the  passage  of  the  ^Veser,  which  defend 
Hanover  from  foreign  attacks,  would  have  been  vigor 
ously  opposed  by  the  army  of  the  alUes ;  but  vvhethei 
in  the  present  situation  of  aHiiirs,  it  was  thought  ajviaabl* 
to  act  only  upon  the  defensive,  and  not  to  begin  the  at 
tack  in  a  country  that  was  not  concerned  as  a,  princim 
in  the  war,  or  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  found  himsci 
too  weak  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  is  a  qiicstioi 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  However  that  ma' 
have  been,  the  whole  French  army  passed  the  Wesep  oi 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  July,  without  the  loss  of  ( 
man.  The  manner  of  effecting  this  passage  is  thus  re 
lated : — Maresclial  d'Etrees,  being  informed  that  hi 
magazines  of  provisions  were  well  furnished,  his  ovea 
established,  and  the  artillery  and  pontoons  amveU  at  thi 
destined  places,  ordered  Lieu  tenant-Gen  era  I  Broclio 
with  ten  battalions,  twelve  squadrons,  and  ten  pieces  o 
cannon,  to  march  to  En^heren :;  Lieutenant-Genera 
M.  de  Chevert,  with  sixteen  battalions,  three  brigades  o; 
carabineers,  the  royal  hunters,  and  six  hundred  hussars 
to  march  to  Hervorden ;  and  Lieu  tenant-General  Mar 
quis  d'Armentieres,  with  twelve  battalions  and  ten  squa- 
drons, to  march  to  Ulrickliausen.  All  these  troops  beinj 
arrived  in  their  camp  on  the  fourth  of  July,  hatted  the 
fifth.  On  the  sixth,  twenty-two  battalions  and  thirty- 
two  squadrons,  under  the  command  of  the  Dnke  ol 
Orleans,  who  was  now  arrived  at  the  army,  marched  tc 
Ulrickliausen,  from  whence  M.  d'Arraentieres  had  set 
out  early  in  the  morning,  with  the  troops  under  his  com* 
mand,  and  by  hasty  marches  got  on  the  seventh,  by  eleven 
at  night,  to  Blankenhoven,  where  he  found  the  boatc 
which  had  gone  from  Ahrensberg.  The  bridges  wan 
built,  the  cannon  planted,  and  the  intrenclinienta  at  the 
head  of  the  bridges  completed  in  the  night  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth.  The  mareschal  having  sent  ai 
part  of  his  baggage  from  Bielefeldt  on  the  sixth, 
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person  on  tho  seventh  at  eleven  o'clock  to  Horn,  vnd    chap. 
on  the  oiglith  to  Brakot,     On  advice  that  AI.  d'Armen-  „^!1L 
tieres  had  throtvu  his  bridges  across  without  opposition,      "'^7- 
and  was  at  work  on  his  intrenchniciits,  he  went  on  the 
ninth  to  liiankenhoven,  to  see  tiie  bridges  and  intrench- 
niciits; niid  afterwards  advanced  to  examine  the  first 
position  he  intended  for  his  army,  and  came  down  to  the 
right  side  of  the  AVoser  to  the  abbey  of  Corvcy,  where 
he  forded  the  river,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
their  attendants.     On  the  tenth,  in  the  morning,  he  got 
on  horseback  by  four  o'elock,  to  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans' 
division  file  ofi^  which  arrived  at  Corvey  at  ten  o'clock; 
as  also  that  of  M.  d'Armentierea,  which  arrived  at  eleven, 
and    that   of  AI.  Soiivre,  which  arrived   at  noon.     The 
mareschal  having  examined  the  course  of  the  river,  caused 
the  bridges  of  pontoons  to  be  laid  within  gun-shot  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  Viscount  de  Tureiine  passed  that  river 
in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven ty-tliree, 
and  where  the  divisions  under  Bruglio  and  C'hevert  now 
passed  it  on  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.      These  two 
generals  being  informed  of  what  was  to  be  done  upon 
the  UpjjerWeser,  attacked  IVIindcn,  and  rarried  it,  whilst 
a  detachment  of  the  French  entered  the  country  of  East 
Friesland,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  d'Auvel; 
and,  after  taking  possession  of  Lier,  marched  on  the  right 
of  the  Ems  to  Embdcn,  the  only  sea-port  the  King  of 
Prussia  had,  which  at  first  seemed  determined  to  make 
n  defence ;  but  the   inhabitants  were  not   agreed  upon 
the  methods  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose.     They,  there- 
fore, met  to  debberate,  but  in  tliemean  time,  their  gates 
being  shut,  M.  d'Auvel  caused  some  cannon  to  be  brought 
to  beat  them  down ;  and  the  garrison,  composed  of  four 
hundred  Prussians*  not  being  strong  enough  to  defend 
the  town,  the  soldiers  mutinied   against  their  officers, 
whereupon  a  capitulation  was  agreed  on,  and  the  gates 
were  opened  to  the  French  commander,  who  made  his 
trooiis  enter  with  a  great  deal  of  order,  assured  the  magis- 
trates that  care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  observe 
a  good  discipline,  and  published  two  ordinances,  one  for 
the  security  of  the  religion  and   commerce  of  the  city, 
and  the  other  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  com  and 
forage  out  of  that  principality.      The  inhabitants  were, 
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however,  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tiie 
French  km^. 

On  •Sunday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  the  Frenclv 
after  having  laid  part  of  the  electorate  of  Hanover  nndtf 
contrihution,  marched  in  three  columns,  wJtli  their  artiW 
lery,  towards  the  village  of  Ijatfonl,  when  Major-Genenl 
Fustenhurgh,  who  corainanded  the  out-posts  in  the  vil- 
lage, sent  an  oflicer  to  inform  the  Duke  of  CunibeWwi"! 
of  their  approach.  His  roya]  hig^hiiess  immediately  rein- 
forced those  posts  with  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  corn- 
mand  of  Lieutenaut-General  Spureken;  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  support  the  village,  ns  it  was  commanded 
by  the  heights  ojipoaite  to  it,  which  were  possessed  lijf 
the  enemy,  and  being  sensible  that  it  would  be  olwsn 
in  his  power  to  retake  it,  from  its  situation  in  a  bottom 
between  two  hills,  he  withdrew  his  post  from  Latford. 
The  French  then  made  two  attacks^  one  at  the  point  of 
the  wood,  and  the  other  higher  up  in  the  eame  wood. 
opposite  to  the  grenadiers  commanded  by  Major-Genenl 
Hardenberg,  but  they  failed  in  both ;  and  tliongh  tiie 
fire  of  thoEr  artillery  was  very  hot,  they  wore  obliged  (o 
retire.  The  French  army  encamping  on  the  heights  op- 
posite to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  posts,  theintelligciR'e 
received,  that  M.  d'Etrees  had  assembled  all  liis  troops, 
and  was  furnished  with  a  very  considerable  train  of  artil- 
lery, left  his  royal  highness  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  in- 
tending to  attack  hira.  He  therefore  resolved  to  change 
his  camp  for  a  more  advantageous  situation,  by  drawing 
up  his  army  on  the  eminence  between  the  Weser  and 
the  woods,  leaving  the  Hamelen  river  on  his  rig;lit»  the 
village  of  Hastenbeck  in  his  front,  and  his  left  close  to 
the  wood,  at  the  point  of  which  his  royal  highness  had 
a  battery  of  twelve-pounders  and  howitzers.  There  was 
a  hollow  way  from  the  left  of  the  village  to  the  battery, 
and  a  morass  on  the  other  side  of  Hastenbeck  to  bis 
right.  Major-Genoral  Sehulenberg,  with  the  hunters, 
and  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  was  posted  in  the  corner 
of  the  wood  upon  the  left  of  the  battery;  his  royal  bi^b- 
nesa  ordered  the  village  of  Hastenbeck  to  be  cleared  to 
his  front,  to  prevent  its  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
to  keep  possession  of  it,  and  the  ways  by  which  the  allies 
had  a    communication  with   that  villago  during  their 
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enranrpment  to  be  rendered  rmpaBsriblc.  In  tbeCTonino^ 
he  withdrew  aU  his  out-posts,  and  in  this  position  the 
army  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night.  On  the  twenty-fifth, 
in  the  moniiiig,  the  French  army  niarelied  forwards  in 
eolumns,  and  began  to  cniinonade  the  allies  very  severely, 
niarcliiug  and  coiintertnarehing  contiTinally,  and  seeming 
to  intend  three  attacks,  on  the  rightt  thw  left,  and  the 
centre.  In  the  evening  their  artillery  appeared  much 
su])erior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  army  was  again 
ordered  to  lie  all  night  on  their  arms:  his  royal  highness 
caused  a  battery  at  the  end  of  the  wood  to  be  repaired ; 
Count  Schuienberg  to  ho  reinforced  with  a  battalion  of 
grenadiers,  and  two  field-pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  that  bat- 
tery to  be  also  supported  by  four  more  battalions  of  gre- 
nadiers, under  the  command  of  Major-General  Hardeu- 
borg.  Ho  likewise  caused  a  battery  to  be  erected  of 
twelve  and  six-pounders,  behind  the  village  of  Ilasten- 
beck,  and  took  all  the  precautions  he  could  think  of  to 
give  tlie  enemy  a  warm  reception.  As  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  lie  mounted  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  'whom  he  found  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  day  before.  At  a  little  after  five,  a  very 
smart  cannonading  began  aj^inst  the  battery  behind  the 
village,  which  was  supported  by  the  Hessian  infantry  and 
cavalry,  who  stood  a  ULost  severe  fire  with  surprising 
steadiness  and  resolution.  Between  seven  and  eight  the 
firing  of  small  arms  began  on  the  left  of  the  allies,  when 
his  royjil  highness  ordered  Major-General  Behr,  with 
three  battalions  of  Brunswick,  to  sustain  the  grenadiers 
in  the  wood,  if  their  assistance  should  be  wanted.  The 
cannonading  continued  above  six  hours,  during  which 
the  troops  that  were  exposed  to  it  never  once  abated  of 
their  firmness.  The  fire  of  the  small  arms  on  the  left 
increasing,  aod  the  French  seeming  to  gain  ground,  his 
royal  highness  detached  the  Colonels  Darkenhausen  and 
Bredenbacb,  with  three  Hanoverian  battalions  and  six 
squadrons,  round  the  wood  by  Affcrde,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  drove  several  squadrons  of  the  enemy 
back  to  their  army,,  without  giving  tliem  any  opportunity 
to  charge.  At  length  the  grenadiei-s  in  the  wood,  ajv 
prehensive  of  being  surrounded,  from  the  great  numbers 
of  the  enemy  that  appeared  there,  and  were  marching 
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round  on  tliat  side,  tlioiigli  they  repulsed  every  thing 
tliat  appeared  in  tlieir  front,  thouglit  it  advisable  to  retire 
nearer  to  tlie  left  of  the  army,  a.  motiou  which  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  possessing'  themselves  of  that 
battery  without  oppositfon.  Here  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Brunswick  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
tahonofWolfenbuttel  guards, and  anotherof  Hanoverians. 
who  attacked  and  repnlsedt  with  tlioir  bayonets,  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  euemy^and  retook  the  battery.  But  the 
French  being  in  possession  of  an  eminence  which  com- 
manded and  flanked  both  the  lines  of  the  infantry  and 
the  battery  of  the  aUies,  and  where  they  were  ablo  to 
support  their  attack  under  the  cover  of  a  hill,  bis  royal 
highness,  considering  the  superior  numbers  of  the  naeniT, 
near  double  to  his,  and  the  impossibility  of  dislotlgiiig 
them  from  their  post,  without  exposing  his  own  troops 
too  much,  ordered  a  retreat ;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
army  retired,  6rst  to  Ilanielen,  where  he  left  a  garrison, 
then  to  Nienburgh,  and  afterwarils  to  Hoya ;  in  the  ucigli- 
bourhood  of  which  towu^  after  sending  away  all  the  maga- 
zines, sick,  and  wounded,  he  encamped,  in  order  to- cover 
Bremen  and  Vcrden,  and  to  preserve  a  communication 
with  Stade,  to  which  place  the  archives  and  most  vala- 
able  effects  of  Hanover  had  been  removed.  In  this  en- 
gagement, Colonel  Bredenhack  attacked  four  brigades 
very  strongly  posted,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  repulsed,  and  drove  them  down  a  precipice,  and 
took  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition;  but  preferring 
the  care  of  his  wounded  to  the  glory  of  carryings  nway 
the  cannon,  he  brought  oft'  only  six,  nailing  up  and  de- 
stroying the  rest.  The  loss  of  the  allies  in  all  the  skir- 
mishes, which  lasted  three  days,  was  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  men  killed, iiinehundredandsevenwoundeti, 
and  two  hundred  and  twenty  missing,  or  taken  prisoners; 
whilst  that  of  the  French,  according  to  their  own  accounts, 
amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 

The  French,  being  left  masters  of  the  field,  soon  re- 
duced Hamelen,  which  was  far  from  being  well  fortified, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate,  and  took  out  of  the 
town  sixty  brass  cannon,  several  mortars,  forty  ovens,  part 
of  the  equipage  of  the  duke's  army,  and  large  quruitities 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  thoy  found  ia   it. 
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TnaDv  sicfc  anti  wounded,  wlio,  not 
bciHg  included  in  the  capitulation,  werf  made  prisoners 
of  T^iir.  Whether  the  court  of  France  had  any  reason  to 
find  liinit  with  the  conduct  of  tlie  Marosichal  d'Etrees,  or 
whether  its  nuniurch  \\as  blindly  guided  by  the  counsels 
of  his  favourite,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  who,  de- 
sirous to  testify  her  gratitude  to  the  man  who  bad  been 
one  of  tlie  chief  instruments  of  her  high  promotion,  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  add  to  her  own  already  imnjense 
treasures*  we  sliali  not  pretend  to  determine;  though  tlie 
event  seems  plainly  to  speak  the  last.  Even  at  the  time, 
no  comparison  was  made  l^tweori  the  military  sikill  of  the 
Mareschal  d'EtrC-es, and  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu; 
but,  however  that  may  have  been,  this  last,  who,  if  he 
}iad  not  shone  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  excelled  all, 
or  at  least  most,  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  niore 
refined  arts  of  a  courtier,  was,  just  before  the  battle  we 
have  been  speakino-  of,  appointed  to  supersede  the 
former  in  the  comniand  of  the  Frcncli  army  in  Lower 
Saxony,  where  he  arrived  on  the  sixth  of  August,  with 
the  title  of  Mareschal  of  France ;  and  M.  d'Etrees  imme- 
diately resigned  tlie  command. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Haatenheck,  the 
French  sent  a  detachment  of  four  tliousand  men  to  lay 
under  contribution  the  couritries  of  Hanover  and  lirnns- 
"wick-Wolfcnbuttel,  as  well  as  the  duchies  of  Bremen 
and  Verden ;  and  two  days  after  the  arrival  of  this  new 
commander,  the  Duke  de  Chcvreuse  was  detached  with 
two  thousand  men  to  take  possession  of  Hanover  itself, 
with  tlio  title  of  governor  of  that  city.  He  accordingly 
marched  thither;  and  uj»on  his  arrival  the  Hanoverian 
garrison  was  disarmed*  an<l  left  at  liberty  to  retire  where 
tbey  pleased.  About  the  same  time  M.  de  Contades, 
with  a  detacliment  from  the  French  army,  was  sent  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  territories  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
where  he  found  no  opposition.  He  was  met  at  Warberg 
by  that  prince's  master  of  the  horse,  who  declared,  tiiat 
tbey  were  ready  to  furnish  the  French  army  with  all  the 
succours  the  country  could  aflbrd  ;  and  accordingly  the 
magistmtes  of  Cassel  presented  liini  with  the  keys  as 
soon  as  he  entered  their  city.     Gottingen  was  ordered  by 
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M.  d'Armentieres  to  prepare  for  him  'ft'itbJn  a  lin]it4 
time,  upon  pain  of  military  e:tecution,  four  thousai 
pounds  of  wl lite  bread,  two  tliousand  busliels  of  oats, 
greater  quantity  than  could  be  found  in  tho  wlio 
country,  a  hundred  loads  of  bay,  and  otber  provisious. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  remained  encamped  in  ti 
neighbourhood  of  Iloya  till  the  twenty-fourth  of  Augii* 
^ben»  upon  advice  that  tbe  enemy  had  laid  two  brid^ 
over  tbe  Alter,  in  tbe  night,  and  had  passed  that  rivt 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  he  ordered  his  army  I 
march  to  secure  the  important  post  and  passage  i 
Kotbenbourg,  lest  tbcy  should  attempt  to  march  roun 
ou  bis  left.  He  encamped  that  night  at  Hansen,  Imviii 
detached  Lieu  tenant-General  Oberg,  with  eight  battalioi 
and  six  squadrons,  to  Ottcrsberg,  to  which  place  I 
marched  next  day,  and  encamped  behind  tbe  Wummt 
in  a  very  strong  situation,  between  Ottersberg  and  tU 
thcnbourg.  The  French  took  possession  of  Verden  o 
the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  and  one  of  their  dctacl 
ments  went  on  the  twenty-ninth  to  Bremen,  where  th 
gates  were  immediately  opened  to  them.  The  Duke  < 
Cumberland,  now  closely  pressed  on  all  sides,  and  i 
dangerof  having  his  communication  with  Stade  cut  oi 
■which  tbe  enemy  was  endeavouring  to  effect  by  sei^dn 
upon  all  tlic  posts  round  him,  found  it  necessary  to  de 
camp  again ;  to  abandon  Rothenbourg,  of  which  th 
French  immediately  took  possession ;  to  retreat  to  Sel 
singen,  where  his  head-fjuarters  were,  on  the  first  o 
September;  and  from  thence,  on  the  third  of  the  earn 
month,  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Stade.  Here  i 
wag  imagined  that  his  army  would  have  been  able  t 
maintain  their  ground  between  the  Aller  and  the  EIb< 
till  tlie  Beverity  of  the  season  should  put  an  end  to  th 
campaign.  Accordingly,  his  royal  highness,  upoaij 
taking  this  position,  sent  a  detachment  of  his  forced! 
Buck-Schantz,  with  some  artillery,  and  orders  to  defen 
that  place  to  the  utmost;  but  as  it  eould  not  possibl 
have  held  out  many  days,  and  as  the  French,  who  noi 
hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides,  by  making  thcmaelvt 
masters  of  a  little  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  X wings 
would  have  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  Elbe,. 
that  four  English  men  qf  war,  then  in  that  river. 


GEORGE  II. 

liave  been  of  no  service  to  hini,  lie  was  forced  to  accept 
of  a  mediation  offered  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  his 
minister  the  Count  de  Lynar,  and  to  sign  the  famous 
convention   of  Closter-Seven '',    by    which   thirty-^iglit 

•>  Tliifl  ivni.irkablc  ca]iicuUli"n,  wliich  we  hIibII  giye  herv  &t  full  leni^h,  nti  ac- 
count of  die  disputes  Unit  anue  aliartty  sSter^  ettactmiag  whut  lh«  rptudi  culli^d 
All  inrrftftauu  uf  il,  wa«  to  the  following  rOtet : 

His  tiiajentv  Die  King  of  Doniimrk,  toiiclied  will)  the  dislrMciiii«>af  thcpoinilrin 
ol  Brcnici.  &iid  VorJcu,  to  whitb  li@  lioa  nlwaj-s  LTsm^l  Ilia  epeciii]  pnjtfCtiun; 
and  hc'mg  dMsrous,  by  preveniiiiiK  lii'iso  coHnirion  from  bt-ing  any  l(]ii(fi-r  iha 
tliL-fltri'  of  WAT,  la  s]iaj"ti  ftlao-  Ujo  eHuftrriO  oF  bli>od  in  tlie  nmiies  wliidi  an-  r«a<]y 
to  dispute  the  [j-uKinraiuu  thctvor ;  hatli  tiuplnj-ed  liis  mpihaiioii  \iy  llie  miuUtry  gf 
tlic  Cnunt  lie  Ljnar.  lim  roynt  hi^lim-es  the  DuL?  of  (.'uiilb'^Hftml,  ^nunil  of 
tlie  nLiaj'  nf  the  nllivEi,  ou  tb«  out  part,  and  has  cxcetlency  the  MareMh&t  Duka 
(If  Kielit'licu,  g^nc'ni]  vF  die  King  of  Fr&H(^i<'a  fiircesi  in  Gtrmuiy,  en  the  other, 
have,  ill  cniiHileratioD  of  tho  iiiCcnronCiiin  of  hia  Dauisli  iiiajvsty,  rca[ieclivi>ly 
ci>c:'>K'^  tlieir  word  of  iioiiuur  to  tlic  Count  do  Lynar,  to  abide  by  the  convcutiuq 
linyuftiT  «tip«liU«;d  ;  iind  ho,  tiio  C«iunl  <lv  l.yrinr,  corpenfn.inipmly  to  \\k  inagna- 
nimiiy  at  ilie  kinir  h\n  miuiler's  inicntioti,  oblnjfes  hiiiit*lf  lu  prneun-  tin?  guanrkniee 
tiHTiliiinf-d  in  th.-  prMtfiit  conve^nlian  ;  so  thul  it  shall  be  ficnt  Ifl  hira,  wiih  hia  fiill 
p<!wrni,  wliicli  tlicFE  wa«  nii  time  (o  make  out, in  Uto  circDmBtnncea  which  liuiriad 
hia  duparturi*. 

Article  I.  llontiliti^e  phall  c^ase  «n  Ijptli  flii1«g  withio  twenty-four  lionrs,  at 
oouner,  if  pnhsihle.  OrdecB  for  tbiA  par]>cwe  ehAll  be  iinmedia(<-ly  sriit  tu  tine 
drtnchtfl  (siqis. 

II.  Tfii  nuxilinry  tronpB  of  iho  army  of  t]ie  Duke  of  Cum  her  land,  namely, 
tliiwc  of  Hee&r-,  Bn;i»?wii;k,  Stixe-tiothn,  and  nien  thg^i  cf  cLe  Count  Je  U  Li]j|ie 
Buckpbnurg,  Ahull  bo  Kitt  home  ;  and  ui  il  i«  ncceuary  ta  settle  paniculATly  ibi-ir 
mai^h  to  tlieir  irtsjK^cliro  couutiim,  a  gcuorikt  oflicer  of  4:Hch  nation  aliall  lie  ii«iit 
fram  ih^  anny  of  tho  ullipa,  witli  ubom  whall  btr  Ectlled  ihti  rouli!  of  ihosn  tTWifis, 
the  divi#iona  ihcy  b))&I1  inarch  in,  th'ftr  BuheJBtcnce  ^n  their  mikroli,uid(ht:ir|)aBB- 
pnrtn  Co  be  ^r&nttd  ihem  br  Md  f'SCfillcnr-y  tlie:  Duke  d«  Rit'li«Eii^u  (u  go  ti>  their 
own  cciuntrii'a,  where  iJii-y  •hall  lie  placed  and  distributed  as  xhall  be  iigretd  upon 
between  the  coTii't  of  France  and  llitir  r*Rpeftiv*  sov^erwcns. 

IIL  His  royal  hi^lmcas  tho  Duke  ol  Cutiil<;rUnd  uldtgea  liiiiia<?1f  Co  pass  tba 

Ihe,  with  euch  put  of  liia  army  iiS  he  eli.all  not  b«  abJe  to  pl&ec  in  the  city  ii-f 
&tadi>  ;  that  Iho  part  of  liiii  forces  which  Bhall  enter  into  garHson  in  the  aoid  city, 
Bud  which  it  b  i.u]i[>oaed  mity  ainouiU  tu  Witveeri  four  njid  six  thousuid  mi^riiSliiill 
remain  tlii^re  under  the  gnar-ftiUfiij  of  his  niQJ*»ty  the  King  of  Dtumurti,  wiibouE 
ctitiiinitiiii.K  Auy  net  of  liustility  ;  nor,  aik  tlic  uLbtr  liatid,  bIiuII  thty  b^  expct^'Hl  to 
Afiy  friitn  tlie  l-'rctii;!!  mwpn,  lu  e(>iiBfiiueiif"U  ih«r«of,  cummisiui-it-fl,  cianied  on 
each  Bide,  »hikll  HRree  upon  tSic  limite  In  be  Hxed  rnund  tlinC  plucr,  for  the  convc- 
nlency  of  ilie  gaiTSi^m  ;  nrltii^li  liniild  bIirJI  not  extend  boyond  half  a  It^aguo,  or  m 
league,  from  tho  plMi',  awortlitiB  to  cho  it»tiir«  of  the  grouud  op  ciwiinistaiiCM, 
nliid)  ^tLlI  be  fairly  Battled  by  iW  eofnmiraarii'B.  Tlio  ri>at  thf  tlic  Hn,noveriAn 
aritir  ^ibtkll  ;>ri  s.iid  take  ijuart'LTa  in  Iho  coutitty  bcyotld  the  Elbe  i  al»l,  to  flicilitala 
thoIIlnI^:ll  of  liinae  trotjip-i,  hit  vxcollency  the  Ltlake  do  Richidieo  Hhnll  :!onc:ert 
with  a  gt'O-eral  offiirer,  &;lit  fF<«m  the  IJanovti-uin  anay,  ibe  ruute  tin^y  shnll  take  : 
obliging  himself  li>  give  (h«  nect^OHary  pnaijiorta  nnd  security  for  th-e  frt-c  pMWifa 
of  them  und  (heir  baggage  to  die  (ilniTeA  f>i  their  destination  ',  hifl  myal  highnew 
tite  Uuko  of  Cumberland  reserring  to  hinntelf  ihc  liberty  of  negotiating;  be-twecn 
tho  ilwo  cotinv  for  nn  exieuaion  of  Jioae  i[Uarlen.  Ah  Io  the  French  troops,  they 
shall  rrntain  in  ihc  rest  of  tliu  (lucliieH  of  Bremon  and  Verdcn,  till  the  defiiiiuTe 
rcOoilcilintiiin  of  Ihc  two  (wii?l*ett:ll». 

IV.  As  Iho  aforpBiiid  ariiclcs  arc  to  bu  executed  sja  Bonn  OB  |io*iibk%  thr!  H&no-' 
rm-ian  tinny,  nnd  the  corps,  which  are  detached  fro-m  it,  parlienlarly  thnl  wliidi  is 
at  Buck-Sc'liauta,  and  llto  neiglib'OiirlxJod,  shall  i*lii«  under  Scadc  in  die  xpscH  of 
ftight-nnd-forly  hours.  The  French  army  shall  not  pass  the  rivur  OaU,  iu  tha 
dueliy  ••!  Iiremen,tilil  the  limits  be  reg»lBl«d.  It  BlialS, besidce,  keep  lUI  the  poMB 
I  Mid  cuuiitrie^  of  whicli  it  is  in  poHBeHxion  ;  and,  nut  ia  retard  tlm  regulBtion  of  the 
I        limiia  between  the  armies,  conijnisMuioB  ahall  be  numin«i«l  ami  sent  ou  Ui«  tenth 
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thousand  Hanovpriitns  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
dispersed  into  different  quarters  of  cantonment. 

tEtsUnt  tn  Bremcn-wordon,  by  his  rnral  hi^lincsa  the  DukeiifCuinlwr1iuid,iiiidbH 
exccUcncv  tlie  llaresHial  ItaUt:  Aa  liiflii'lifU,  tA  nhgulatf^,  Ofl  well  tlic  limitA  to  bt 
a«siLp]e(l  to  till*  Froni^li  n.rniy,  &a  thosa  t])ot  are  lo  be  observed  b^  the  garriaoa  al 
Slaa«,  wjcordiiig  to  Art.  III. 

V.  All  the  afoi'v^aid  n-rtidea  shall  be  foithfallycKectitci,  «PCor4inBU>tfacir  fern 
luii  t«Licir,  itti<]  utidiT  t)if  fiiith  of  hifl  majefily  tlie  King  of  Doiim&i^'a  gouaatHk 
wliich  the  t'rjuiit  do  Lynnr,  his  minister,  ongngpn  to  procure. 

Xtono  at  tJiQ  eiunp  at  Cloater-Stivea,  Sept.  8,  1 7&7- 

(Signed)  WILLIAM. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLES. 
Vpvn  the  rejirCH^ntaitian  made  by  the  Count  tie   Lynar,  W]t1i  a,  view  to  expliUsi 
HnnedisjMBitioiiBinndlcby  the  pretMiDt  coiivciiLion,tha  foll&wmg  uticlea  have  Im«i 

I.  It  is  the  iiitc-ntion  of  hii  csicelk'ncy  the  Marcsclial  Duke  d«  Richelieu,  llut 
the  fLlllod  troops  of  his  rnyal  hijjiinewi  the  Duke  of  CumheFJaxid  aholl  b«  ftont  inufc 
to  their  rcB'pcctivc  countries,  according  to  the  form  mcnlinnpd  in  tbe  ae«im4 
article',  and  that  m  to  tlidr  ecparatinn  eniL  distriliuilinn  in  tlie  couhtrji-,  it  «liall 
the  rv^la.ted  between  the  cAurlB,  Lhoac  tTonpa  not  b-cing  coQHidered  as  nriMnHn 
of  war. 

II.  It  having  heen  rppiv^nUd  tlint  the  ccuntry  qT  Lunetjbsrg  caanot  Menm- 
iDodutt^  more  than  Hftteii  bnttalinika  and  bIx  wiuiulrutifl,  aud  ttiat  the  cit^  of  RtaJe 
«?&nnDt  nbeolut^ly  contftin  the  gnrriMti  of  six  thotinand  men  allnttcd  to  it,  liis  ei- 
t-elluncy  the  Mai'CBcb^  Dulie  de  Richelieu,  being  pres>>od  by  M.  de  Lynar,  «ho 
Hupportod  tliia  r?prc!«eMtiitii>n  liy  the  jpmmnl^^ej  nif  his  Dniiiah  tiiBJ«stV,  giv<«  hit 
■»ii««;ut  i  nnil  hia  ruyul  highnt,-«9  the  l>u1(e  of  Cumberliiiid  *?ii)!a(^  to  c&usar  lh« 
fifteen  hnttalionB  Ai;d  sis  ei^undrona  to  poas  the  Elbe,  and  tlic  whnl^  1>o<Iy  nf  hnn- 
torH,  n1id  Ilip  r>rtnJiitiLiig  ten  bnttntiooB  and  twpiily-pi^ht  sqiindi'onH  lihuli  lie  lilMcd 
in  the  town  oF  ^tade,  and  the  plspes  nearest  to  it  lh»t  are  within  the  IlUC,  wllldl 
Bhall  be  marked  by  pouts  from  the  mouth  of  ihe  Lii'lio  in  the  Llbv,  to  the  monlli 
of  the  BIme'rbeck  in  III^  riror  Osic  ;  ptytvidcd  &lwA.yA,  that  tlic  stnA  ten  t«ttalipna 
a.iid  twenty- eight  Bquadronn  sliall  be  rjuarCcred  th^re  na  tiiey  are  at  tliii>  time'of 
signing  this  DonveiitioTii  and  shall  not  be  rivruited.  under  any  pi^text,  or  ane- 
raented  in  irny  case  j  nnd  this  clanao  ia  purtkularly  guajonlecd  by  the  Count  d* 
Lynar  in  the  name  at  \m  Daninh  majraiy. 

III.  U]K)n  the  rcpr^flent&tlon  of  hia  royal  liigliii,i?BB  the  Duke  of  Cun)b9Hui4 
that  the  army  and  detached  corps  cannot  both  retire  uiiilcr  Staile  in  eijfht-and- 
fnrty  hniirs,  agreeable  to  the  cnovenlion,  his  QxccUc'llcy  tho  Miirescliol  I>uke  d« 
IRJchclicu  hath  sij^iRcd,  lluLt  he  Mill  grant  tliem  [irupur  lime,  provided  the  icop|s 
cneflTiipcd  at  Uuck-Schniitz,  as  well  oa  the  army  encnfriped  at  Bremen -wo  idea, 
l/egin  tlu'ir  mnrch  to  relii*  in  four-ftiid .twenty  limira  after  signing  tlie  eoavcntitra, 
Tlie  time  rierensary  fur  other  nrmng;omenDi,  and  the  e^ecutiim  of  t)te  &t-ticl«« 
concerning  the  re»p<.-ctive  limits,  slmJl  be  settled  Ictwccii  LieiiLenui(.Genei«t 
Spiirckeit,  and  iho  httu-quia  d&  Vjllemftr,  first  lieutenant-generaJ  of  the  kine^ 

I>i>np,  A.C. 
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Thk  French  bxtxr  the.  Fbdsbiam  DoHtxtom,  wrekk  test  miuiit  orkxt  D]fr 

OHDJCRS. RKPLKITflOnS    OLV    THK    MlSCOnDftTT    OF    THE    ALI.IEII    AbMT. RuSSIXM 

Flsr  klocks  ui-thk  Pku^iam  I'onn  in  the  Biltic^ — Russians  takb  Mkmci^ 

— l>E(!L4n*T[r,?l   OF   THE   KlJtO  OF    ritrSilA    ON  TUAT    OCCASIOV.— AlWY  OF   THB 

Ehpeke  raised  with   DiFFictittv. — The  Adstrhhs  take  Gabri. — A.viv  pe- 

STIMjy  ZiTTAD. — TUE  FrIR'CB  ff    PrI'MU   LKil'F*    TUT-  AUKV, — CoHMCMCAIIOH 

BiETVriCEX  ^HQLIKp  ASD  0*Tt^D    UaOKE.*    (IPK,— GiUfLllllFJi   CAPITULATES. SkIIL- 

HiaiJES  BBTWEEN  THE  rRUWUTtS  A!tD   Al'STKlAMa A>D  HETWESK  THE  PRUSSIANS 

A\-a    Rus«lAMM.— MAKkSCHAL    LehWaLD    ATTACKS   Ilie    RVSSIASB   1^-   TllK£iL    ]-"<- 

Tnz>'ciiJtEhTS  NEAii   NoBJUTTErt.— Hastt  Kbtbeat  op  the  ars3^*^9  odt  op 

rjtVSSU.—FRK.VCH    AM)     lliJ>En94[.ISTS    TAKE    GoTHA. — AlTTIO?!    ntmEEN    THE 

PitViiSJAKa  Axn  Ausinufs  ceab,  Gokruti. — Tub  Fns^cu  opliqb  Piukctr  >'En:- 

niNAJfD    TO     ttBURK, BSHLI.I    LAID    VJiDEll    COtVTRJBDTIOM    SI    TUE    AUBTRIAHS  ; 

A>n  Leifzio  &L'BJKCTko  to  a  hilitart  ExErcmoN  ut  the  PnusBtANS. — Battlk 
ttf  RassAcn. — The  AustbiaKS  takr  ScuwEibNtTZ  ;  anji  tepKAT  tub  PaiwcB 

01'  llKrERH  HEAR  BRESLaIT. —  MlRBSCBAT.  KEITH  LAIS  BOnHMlA    UNRBR  CONTkl- 

BunoN,— King  up  Prussia  defbais  the  Ausibians  at  Lcssa  ;  retakes  Brgs- 
I  LAU  AM>  ScuwEiD.Nrrz,  A.1U  uEci^MES  Master  of  all  Silssfa.— Hi>&7iLiT[Ea  of 
\        itiK  Swedes  in  Pdmcra.ma.— Mareschal  Lgiiwalp  foeices  lar.  Swedls  to 

I  BFHBE,— MeKORIAL  FIie-'E-''TEB    TO    tllE    DlTTril    BT    COUISEL    YottME,  BEUTIVB 

I  10  OsiEND  At(i>  [JiKuiHjRT. —  Ki^Td  OF  Pjtiissu's  LeTrefi  TO  THK  Ki>o  O'F  Grra* 

'  Brjtaix. — His  BitiTAKMC  Ma^estt's  DECiuntTian.^^Disr-ircES  cokcermmi  tiik 

CaKVEftTiON  Of  Clostbr-Setkn. — Proobess  of  thk    Hanoverian  Abky. — 

Deatr  of  the  Quee.1  op  Polasu. — TaANSAmoNS  at  Sea.— Fate  of  Ciptaj;! 

^^   DkaTU.— SRStilUN  OFRnED. — Sl'rFLlKS  ORA.VTBD.^FuSM    FOBRliarSO   TUB  Sup- 

^H  fLiEE.— Meshauk  from  the  Kiirg  to  tub  Mot-)<,E  of  Cohmqms. — Secokd  Tkeati 
^^r  WITH  THE  King  of  PitussiA. — Bill  for  fortipting  Mii>oui>-elave.h,^I(i^(;i;- 
I  LATioNS  wrni  RKapEOT  tu  Corn. — Bilm  fob  the  Encouraoekevt  op  Seamen, 
I  AND  PoH  Exi-LAiMtKo  fite  MiLinA  A>CT. — Act  for  REPAintiNQ  Lo<i£>oM  Bridoe. 

I  — Act  FOR  ASCKBTALIINO   IBE  Q,rAI.IFlCAT10.S  OP    TOTINO. — BttL  FOB  MORE  EP- 

FECTUALLT  MANHINO  THK  NaYI. — AkENDMEKTS   1.1  TllE   H  A  BRAS- CARPI'S  ACT. — 
SeUEHS  lA    PAVOVR  OF  THE    FoONDUNQ-HoSPITAI,, — PbOCEEP[NG8   BELATIVE  TO 

THE  Afmica?)  Cojipaxt. — Session  cixmbd. — ViaoHons  Fbspajlltions  foh  War, 

—Death  of  the  Princess  Caroline. — Ska  EKaAaEUE.iTfi  off  Cape  FRAJt^ms, 

'Rrkabxasle  Success  of  CArrAiN  FoRESt.-^FREMCB  evacuate  Bkhoeh. — 

I  OF  Admiral  Osdornb. — FBENni    Fleft  ikriven  asmohe  ]>  BAsqitg 

llOin. — A^KIRAL    BRODERtCK'S  Sllll-  BDRNT  AT  SEA.^ — DECENT   AT   CaHCaLLB- 

Bat,— ExrERiTion  acainst  CiiEBDOtiKa. — Descekt  at  St.  Maloes.— Emilisii 

IIEFEAT£I>  AT  St.  CaS. — CaFTI'ILES  FROK  TIJE  £n£RV. — ClaMOL'RS  of  TilR  Dl-tvb 

Wkwchamb,  ox  Acoovr-t  Qy  TllE  Capture  of  their  Sii|Ps,^T)|Eiit  faitoib 
Petition  to  the  Siaies>Gesebai_ 


Tiik  Hanoverians  being  now  quite  subdued,  and  tlie    niAP. 
wbole  force  of  tlie  French  let  loose  agatnst  tlie  K'mg  of  ''^^^"''. 
Prussia  hy  this  treatVj  Mareschal  Richelieu  immediately     ^'"- 
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ordered  Lieutenant-General  Berchini  to  march  witli  all 
possibJe  espetlitiou  witli  the  trouj)s  uodur  his  cotninaQd, 
to  join  the  Prince  deSoubise:  thegens-tViLrmes,  and  other 
troops  that  were  in  tlie  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel,  re- 
ceived the  game  order ;  and  sixty  battalions  of  foot,  and 
tlie  greatest  part  of  the  horse  belonging;  to  the  French 
array,  were  dtreeted  to  attack  the  Prussian  territories. 
Maresclial  Richelieu  himself  arrived  at  Brunswick  ou  thf 
fifteenth  of  September;  and  hiTing,  in  a  few  days  after. 
assembled  a  hundred  and  ten  battalions,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  squadrons,  with  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
near  Wolfenbuttel,  he  entered  the  king  of  Prussia's  do- 
minions with  his  army  on  the  twenty-seventh,  twenty- 
eighth,  and  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  in  three 
columns,  which  penetrated  into  Alberstadt  and  Branden- 
burgh,  plundering  the  towns,  exacting  contributione,  and 
coinmitting  many  enormities,  at  which  their  genera!  k 
said  to  have  connived.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  returned  to  England,  where  he  arrived  ou 
the  eleventh  of  October,  and  shortly  after  resigTied  all 
his  military  commands. 

Plad  the  allied  army,  after  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck, 
marched  directly  to  the  Leine,  as  it  might  easily  have 
done,  and  then  taken  post  on  the  other  side  of  Wolfen- 
buttel, Halberstadt,  and  Magdebourg,  it  might  have 
waited  securely  under  the  cannon  of  the  latter  place  for 
the  junction  of  the  Pru^ian  forces;  instead  of  which, 
they  injudiciously  turned  off  to  the  Lower  "VVeser,  re- 
tiring successively  from  Hamclen  to  Nieuburgh,  Verden, 
Rothenbourg,  Buxtchude,  and  lastly  to  Stade,  where,  for 
want  of  subsistence  and  elbow-room,  the  troops  were  all 
made  prisoners  of  war  at  large.  They  made  a  march  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  be  cooped  up  in  a^ook.  in- 
stead of  taking  the  other  route,  which  was  only  about  a 
hundred  miles,  and  would  have  led  them  to  a  place  of 
safety.  By  this  unaccountable  conduct,  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  not  only  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  near 
forty  thousand  good  troops,  which,  in  tiie  close  of  the 
campaign,  might  have  put  him  upon  au  equality  with  the 
French  and  the  army  of  the  empire ;  but  also  exjiosed  to. 
and  actually  invaded  by,  his  numerous  enemies  on  all 
sides,  insomuch  that  his  situation  became  now  more  dan- 
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gerous  tban  ever;  and  the  fate  wliicli  seemerl  to  Lave 
threatened  the  empress  a  few  months  before,  througli  bis 
means,  was,  to  all  appearauce,  turned  a^^iust  himself. 
His  ruin  was  predicted,  nor  couUl  human  prudence  fore- 
sec  how  lie  might  be  extricated  from  his  complicated 
distress;  for,  besides  the  invasion  of  his  territories  by  the 
French  under  the  Duke  de  Hichelicu,  tlie  Russians,  who 
had  made  for  a  long  time  a  dilatory  march,  and  seemed 
uncertain  of  their  own  reBo!ution6,all  at  once  quickened 
their  motions,  and  entered  ducal  Prussia  under  Slareschal 
Apraxiii  aud  General  Ferinor,  marking  their  progress  by 
every  mhunianitj  that  unbridled  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine, 
can  be  imagined  capable  of  committing.  A  lar^e  body 
of  Austrians  entered  Silesia,  aud  penetrated  as  far  as 
Brcslau:  then  turningback,  they  laid  siege  to  the  impor- 
tant fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  the  key  of  that  country.  A 
second  body  entered  Lusatta,  another  quarter  of  the 
Prussian  territories,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Zit- 
tau.  Twenty-two  thousand  Swedes  penetmted  into  Prus- 
sian Pomerania,  took  the  towns  of  Anelam  and  Demmin, 
aud  laid  the  whole  country  under  contribution.  The 
army  of  the  empire,  reinforced  by  that  of  Prince  Soubiae, 
after  many  delays,  was  at  last  in  full  march  to  enter 
Saxony ;  and  this  motion  left  the  Austrians  at  liberty  to 
turn  the  greatest  part  of  their  forces  to  the  reduction  of 
Silesia.  An  Austrian  general,  penetrating  through  Lu- 
satia,  passed  by  the  Prussian  armies,  and  suddenly  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  gates  of  Berlin,  laid  the  whole 
country  under  contribution ;  and  though  he  retired  on 
tlie  approach  of  a  body  of  Prussians,  yet  he  still  found 
means  to  interrupt  the  communication  of  these  last  with 
Silesia.  The  Prussians,  it  is  true,  exerted  themselves 
bravely  on  all  sides,  and  their  enemies  fled  before  them; 
but  whilst  one  body  wag  pursuing,  another  gained  upon 
them  in  some  other  part.  The  winter  approached,  their 
strength  decayed,  and  their  adversaries  multiplied  daily. 
The  king,  harassed,  and  almost  spent  with  incessant 
fatigue,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  was  in  a  manner  ex- 
cluded from  the  empire.  The  greatest  part  of  his  dorai- 
iitons  were  either  taken  from  him,  or  laid  under  contri- 
bution, and  possessed  by  his  enemies ;  who  colieot* 
public  revenues,  fattened  on  the eontributioa8,and\ 
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ricliGs  wliicli  they  tlre^^  from  tlie  electorate  of  Il&nover, 

and  otlier  concpicsts,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
ami  \}j  the  convention  of  Closter-seveu  he  -n-as  cicprJTed 
of  his  Jillieg,  and  left  without  finy  assistance  whatever, 
excepting  what  tlie  British  Parliament  might  think  fit 
to  supply.  How  different  is  this  picture  from  that  whidl 
the  King  of  Prussia  exhibited  when  he  took  arma^ 
enter  Saxony !  But,  in  order  to  fonn  a  clear  ide^f 
these  events,  of  the  situation  of  his  Prussian  Tuajes(T. 
and  of  the  steps  he  took  to  defeat  the  designs  of  bis 
tngonists,  and  extricate  himself  from  his  great  and 
merous  distresses,  it  will  L>e  proper  now  to  take  a 
of  tie  several  transactions  of  his  enemies,  as  well  dui 
his  stay  in  Bolieniia^  as  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  it^ 
down  to  that  which  we  are  now  spenking  of,  ^M 

RuMinn  Whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  waa  in  Bohemia,  the  BH 
J^,']j^'°''^^  press  of  Russia  ordered  notice  to  he  given  to  all  masters 
I'mjiainn  of  ships,  thfit  if  ftuy  of  them  were  found  assisting  the 
y^'i^U" '"^  Prusjiians,  by  the  transportation  of  troops,  artillery,  and 
ammunition,  they  should  he  condemned  as  legal  prizes; 
and  her  fleet,  coneisting  of  fifteen  men  of  war  and  fri- 
gates, with  two  homb-ketciieSi  was  sect  to  block  up  tbo 
Prussian  ports  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  took  several  ships 
of  that  nn-tion^  which  were  employed  in  carrying  provi- 
sions and  merchandise  from  one  port  to  another.  One 
of  these  ships  of  war  appearing  before  Memel,  a  town 
of  Poland,  but  subject  to  Prussia,  the  commandant  sent 
an  officer  to  the  captain,  to  know  whether  he  came  aa  a 
friend  or  an  enemy;  to  which  interrogation  the  Russian 
captain  replied,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dispositions  of 
the  Empress  of  both  the  Russias  were  sufficiently  known, 
yet  he  would  fiirther  explain  them,  by  declaring  that  his 
orders,  and  those  of  the  other  Russian  commanders,  were. 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  seize  on  all  the  Prus- 
wan  vessels  they  met  with  on  their  cruise.  Upon  which 
the  commandant  of  ftTemel  immediately  gave  orders  for 
pointing  the  cannon  to  fire  upon  all  Russian  sliips  that 
should  approach  tliat  place.  fl 

RuMiADH         The  land  forces  of  tlie  Russians  had  now  lingered  on 
Menie].      their  marcli  upwards  of  SIX  mouths;  and   it  wiis  pr 
generally  doubted,  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  b. 
the  best  intelligence,  whether  they  ever  were  really 
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signed  to  pass  into  the  Prussian  territories,  not  only  on  f^HAP. 
account  of  tlieir  long  stay  on  the  borders  of  Littiuaiiia,  JL^''"':. 
but  also  because  several  of  tbcir  Cossacks  had  beeu  ^^''''■ 
severely  punished  for  iilundertBg  the  waggons  of  some 
Prnssian  peasants  upon  the  frontiers  of  CourlanJ,  and 
the  damage  of  the  peasanb^  compensated  with  money, 
though  General  Apraxin's  army  was  at  the  same  time 
greatly  distressed,  by  the  want  of  provisions ',  when,  on 
a  sudden,  they  quickened  their  motions,  and  showed  they 
were,  in  earnest,  determined  to  accomplish  the  rniii  of 
Prussia.  Tlieir  first  act  of  hostility  was  the  attack  of 
Memel,  which  surrendered;  and  by  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation it  wns  agreed,  that  the  garrison  shoutd  march  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after  liaving  engaged  not  to 
serve  against  the  empress,  or  any  of  her  allies,  for  the 
s[Micc  of  one  year. 

His  Prussian  majesty,  justly  foreseeing  the  groat  enor-  D«:iaT*fl 
mities  that  were  to  be  expected  from  these  savage  ene-  Ki"R'of'"* 
mies,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  make  war,  except  upon  I'ruMiaon 
nations  as  barbarous  as  themselves,  who  looked  upon  war, 
only  as  an  opportunity  for  plunder,  and  every  country 
through  which  they  liappencd  to  march  as  theirs  by 
light  of  conquest,  published  the  following  declaration: — 
"It  is  sulKciently  know-n,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  after 
the  example  of  his  glorious  predecessors,  has,  ever  since 
Ids  accession  to  the  crown,  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim  to 
seek  the  friendship  of  the  imperial  court  of  Russia,  and 
cultivate  it  by  every  method.  Ilia  Prussian  majesty  hath 
had  the  satisfaction  to  live,  for  several  successive  years, 
in  the  strictest  haruiony  with  the  reigning  empress;  and 
this  happy  union  would  be  still  subsisting,  if  evil-minded 
jjotentatcs  had  not  broke  it  by  their  secret  machinations, 
and  carried  things  to  such  a  height,  that  the  ministers 
on  both  sides  have  been  recalled,  and  the  correspondence 
broken  oft*  However  melancholy  these  circurastauces 
might  be  for  the  king,  his  majesty  was  nevertheless  most 
attentive  to  prevent  any  thing  that  might  iucreaso  the 
alienation  of  the  Russian  court.  He  hath  been  particu- 
larly careful,  during  the  disturbances  of  the  war  that  now 
unhappily  rages,  to  avoid  whatever  might  involve  him  in 
a  diH'erence  with  that  court,  notwithstanding  the  great 
grievances  he  hath  to  allege  against  it;  and  that  it  was 
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publicly  "known  the  court  of  Vienna  bad  at  last  flrawn 
tliat  of  Russin.  into  its  destructive  views,  and   inarlc  it 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  favouring  the  schemes  of 
Austria.     liis  nmjcsty  hatii  given  the  whole  world   in- 
contestable proofs,  that  he  was  under  an  indispensable 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  tho  measures  be  bath 
taken  against  tlie  courts  of  Vienna  and  Saxony,  who 
forced  him  by  their  conduct  to  take  up  arras  for  hia  de- 
fence.    Yet,  even  since  things  have  been  broug'ht  to  this 
extremity,  the  king  bath  otliered  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
if  proper  securities  should  be  granted  to  him.      His  ma- 
jesty hatb  not  neglected  to  expose  the  artifices  by  which 
the  imperial  eourt  of  Russia  hath  been  drawn  into  mea- 
sures so  opposite  to  the  einjiress's  sentiments,  and  which 
would  excite  the  utmost  indignation  of  that  great  prin- 
cess, if  the  truth  could  be  placed  before  her  without  dis- 
guise.    The  king  did  more:  he  suggested  to  her  inipe- 
rial  majesty  sufficient  mean^,  either  to  excuse  her  not 
taking  any  part  in  the  present  war,  or  to  avoid  upon  the 
justest  grounds  the    execution  of   those   engagements 
which  the  court  of  Vienna  claimed  by  a  manifest  abuse 
of  ohhgjitious,  which  they  employed  to  palliate  their  un- 
lawful views.     Jt  wholly  depended  upon  the  empress  of 
Russia  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the  war,  without  un- 
Bliealhiug  the  sword,  by  pursuing  the  measures  suggested 
by  the  king.   This  conduct  would  have  immortalized  ber 
reigii  throughout  all  Europe.    It  would  have  gained  her 
more  lasting  glory  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  greatest 
triumphs.     The  king  finds  with  regret,  that  all  his  pre- 
cautions and  care  to  maintain  peace  with  the  Russian 
empire  are  fruitless,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
have  prevailed.    His  majesty  sees  all  the  considerations  of 
friendship  and  good  neighbourhood  set  aside  by  the  impe- 
rial court  of  Russiti,  as  well  as  the  observance  of  its  en- 
pgemcuts  with  his  majesty.    He  sees  that  court  march- 
ing its  troops  through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  treaties,  in  order  to  attack 
the  king  in  his  dominions;  and  thus  taking  part  in  a  war, 
in  which  his  enemies  have  involved  the  Russian  empire. 
In  such  circuujf^taufes,  the  king  hath  no  other  part  to 
take,  but  to  employ  the  ])Ower  which  God  hath  entrusted 
to  him  in  defending  himself,  protecting  his  subjects^  and 
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'repelling  every  unjust  attack.  Ilia  majesty  will  never 
lose  sig-iit  of  the  rules  wiiicli  are  observed,  eveu  in  tbe 
mitlst  of  war,  among  civilizeil  rations.  But  if,  contrary 
to  nil  hope  and  e.xpcctation,  these  rules  should  be  violated 
by  the  troops  of  Russia,  if  they  commit  in  tiie  king's 
territories  disorders  and  excesses  disallowed  by  the  laws 
of  arms,  his  majesty  must  not  be  blamed  if  he  makes  re- 
prisals in  Saxony  ;  aud  if,  instead  of  that  good  order  and 
rigorous  discipline  which  have  hitherto  been  observed  by 
his  army,  avoiding  all  sorts  of  violence,  he  finds  himself 
forced,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  suffer  tbe  provinces 
and  subjects  of  Saxony  to  be  treated  in  tbe  same  manner 
as  his  own  territories  shall  be  treated.  As  to  the  rest, 
the  king  will  soon  publish  to  the  whole  world  the  futility 
of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  imperial  court  of  Russia 
to  justify  its  aggre*^sion;  and  as  his  majesty  is  forced 
upon  making  his  defence,  he  has  room  to  hope  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  bless  bis  righteous 
arms;  that  he  will  disappoint  the  unjust  enterprises  of 
hh  enemies,  and  grant  him  his  powerful  assistance,  to 
enable  him  to  make  head  against  them." 

Wiien  the  King  of  Prussia  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  the  several  princes  who  compose  that  body 
were  required  by  the  decree  of  the  Aulic  council,  as  we 
observed  before,  to  furnish  their  res])ective  contingents 
against  him.  Those  who  feared  him  looked  ujion  this  as 
a  fair  opportunity  of  reducing  him ;  and  those  who  stood 
in  awe  of  the  liousc  of  Austria  were,  through  necessity, 
compelled  to  support  that  power  which  they  dreaded. 
Besides,  they  were  accustomed  to  tbe  infiuRocc  of  a 
family,  in  which  the  empire  had,  for  a  ]ong  time,  been  in 
a  manner  hereditary  ;  and  were  also  intimidated  l>y  the 
appearance  of  a  confederacy,  tbe  most  formidable,  perhaps, 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Yet,  notwithgtanding  all 
this,  the  contingents,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  col- 

[lected  slowly;  the  troops  were  badly  composed;  and  many 
of  those,  not  only  of  the  Protestant  princes,  but  also  of  the 
Catholics,  showed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  act  agsiinst 
his  Prussian  majesty,  which,  indeed,  none  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  do,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance 
of  the  French  uuder  the  Prince  de  rioubise.  The  Elector 
Palatine  lost  above  a  thousand  men  by  desertion.     Four 
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tliousanil  of  the  troops  beJonging  to  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
teiiilierg  being  delivered  to  the  Frcncli  commissary  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  Juno,  were  imnietliately  reviewed  ;  h 
the  review  was  scarcely  finished,  when  tlicy  began  to 
aloud  that  tbey  were  sold.     Next  morning  tliirty  of  tbei 
deserted  at  once,  and  were  soon  followed  by  parties 
twenty  and   thirty  each,  who  forced  their  way   tlirou 
the  detachmentB  that  guarded  the  gates  of  Stutgard,  an 
in  the  cvoning  the  muthty  heeame  general.     They  fired 
upon  the  officers  in  their  barracks,  and  let  their  general 
kiioWj  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  withdraw,  the 
would   put   hijn    to    death.     Meanwhile,  some    of  thi 
oHieers  having  pursued  the  deserters,  brought  back  a  part' 
of  thoni  prisoners,  when  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  declaroil, 
that  if  they  were  not  immediately  released,  tbey  would 
set  fire  to  the  stadthouse  and  barracks ;  upon  wbich  tlie 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty  late  iu  the  evening.      Next 
morning  the  soldiers  assembled,  and  having  seized  ^ome 
of  the  oflicors,  throe  or  four  lumdred  of  them  uiarcbecf 
out  of  the  town  at  a  time  with  the  music  of  the  reg-imeote 
playing  before  them;  and   in  this  manner  near    thrco 
thousand  of  tiiem  filed  oil!;  and  the  remainder  were  after- 
wards discharged. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  upon  his  leading  Bohemia,  ftfter 
the  battle  of  Kolln,  retired  towards  Saxony,  as  weob- J 
&erved  before:  and  having  sent  his  heavy  artillery  and* 
mortara  up  the  Elbe  to  Dresden,  fixed  his  camp  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  at  Leitmeritz,  where  bis  main  army 
was  strongly  intrenched,  whilst  Mareschal  Keith,  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  oncanijied  on  the  opposite 
shore,  a  free  com nuuii cation  being  kept  open  by  means  of 
a  bridge-  At  the  same  time  detachments  were  ordered 
to  secure  the  passes  into  Saxony.  As  this  position  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  prevented  the  Austrians  from  bein^  able 
to  penetrate  into  Saxony  by  the  way  of  the  Elbe,  they 
moved,  by  slow  mnrcbes,  into  the  circle  of  Buntzlau,  and, 
at  last,  with  a  detachment  commanded  by  the  Ouks 
d'Aremberg  and  M.  Pilacgnire,  on  the  eighteenth  of  .Imio 
fell  suddenly  upon  ami  took  the  important  post  at  Gabel, 
situated  between  Boemish-Leypa  and  Zittau,  after  an 
obstinate  defence  made  by  the  Prussian  garrison  und 
Jlajoi-General  Putkamnier,  consisting  of  four  battitlio 
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vbo  vfCTC  obliged  to  siirronder  prisoners  of  war.  The 
Austrians  ha\ing  by  this  iiiution  gaiued  a  nmrcli  towards 
Xusatia,  upon  a  corps  ivhich  had  been  detached  under  the 
command  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  to  watch  thenj,  his 
Prussian  majesty  thouglit  proper  to  leave  Leitnieritz  on 
•the  twentieth  in  the  morning,  and  lay  that  night  at 
Lickowitz,  a  village  opposite  to  Leitmeritz,  of  which  a 
bftttahon  of  his  troops  still  kept  possession,  while  the  rest 
of  his  anny  remained  encamped  in  the  plain  before  tliat 
jdace.  Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Prince  Henry 
docani])ed,  and  made  so  good  a  disposition  for  his  rt?treat^ 
that  he  did  not  lose  a  single  man^  though  be  marched  in 
sight  of  the  whole  body  of  Austrian  irregulars.  lie 
passed  the  bridge  at  Leitmeritz,  after  withdrawing  the 
battaUon  that  was  in  the  town,  and  having  burnt  the 
bridge,  the  whole  army  united^  auil  made  a  small  move- 
ment towards  the  passes  of  the  mountains  ;  the  king  then 
lying  at  Sulowitz,  near  the  field  where  the  battle  of 
Luwoschutz  was  fought  on  the  first  of  October  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  lieavj"  baggage  was  sent  on  in  the 
afternoon,  with  a  proper  escort;  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-second  the  army  marched  in  two  columns, 
and  encamped  on  tlie  high  grounds  at  Lusecliitz,  a  little 
beyond  Lenai,  where  it  halted  the  twenty-third.  No 
attack  was  made  upon  the  rear-gnard,  though  great 
numbers  of  Austrian  hussars,  and  other  irregulars,  had 
appeared  the  evening  before  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
Prussian  camp.  On  the  twenty-fourth  the  army  marched 
to  Nellendorf;  ou  the  twenty-fifth  it  encamped  near 
Cotta ;  on  the  twenty-sixth  near  Pima,  where  it  baited 
the  next  day;  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  it  crossed  the 
river  near  that  place,  and  entered  Lusatia,  where,  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  it  encamped  near  Bautzen. 

The  king's  army  made  this  retreat  with  all  the  success 
tliat  could  be  wished  ;  but  the  corps  under  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  had  not  the  same  good  fortune;  for  the 
Austrians,  immediately  after  their  taking  Gabel,  sent  a 
strong  detachment  against  Zittau,  a  trading  town  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  where  the  Prussians  had  large 
magazines,  and  a  garrison  of  sis  battalions,  and,  in  his 
sight,  attacked  it  with  uncommon  rage.  Paying  no  regard 
-to  the  inhabitants  as  being  friends  or  aUies,  but  deler- 
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CHAP,  mined  to  reduce  the  place  before  the  King-  of  Prussin 
i^^llii"  could  have  time  to  march  to  its  relief,  they  no  soouer 
1707.  arrived  before  it,  than  they  boiiiljardcd  nud  cannonaded  it 
with  Buch  fury,  that  most  of  the  garrison  finding-  theiu- 
selvca  unable  to  resist,  made  their  escape,  and  carried  oil' as 
much,  as  they  could  of  the  magazines  leaving  only  three 
or  four  hundred  men  in  the  town,  under  Colonel  Diricke, 
to  hold  it  out  as  long  as  possible;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  till  the  whole  jilace  was  almost  destroyed.  The 
cannonading  began  on  the  twenty-third  of  .July,  at  eleve 
in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  live  in  the  evening.  Id 
this  space  of  time  four  thousand  balls,  many  of  them  red 
hot,  wore  fired  into  this  unfortunate  city  with  so  little  io- 
terniission,  that  it  was  soon  set  on  fire  in  several  places. 
In  the  confusion  which  the  conflagration  produced,  the 
Austrians  entered  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  imagined 
that  they  had  then  nothing  further  to  fear  ;  and  that  their 
friends  the  Austriaus  would  assist  them  in  extinguislung 
the  flame:s,  and  saving  the  place :  hut  in  this  particular 
their  expectations  were  disappointed.  The  pandoursaud 
Sclavouians,  who  rushed  in  with  the  regular  troops,  inade 
no  distinction  hetweeu  the  Prussiaud.  and  the  inhabitants 
uf  Zittau;  instead  of  helping  to  quench  the  flames,  tliey 
began  to  plunder  the  warehouses  which  the  fire  had  not 
reached  ;  so  that  all  the  valuable  merchandise  they  con- 
tained was  either  carried  oil"  or  reduced  to  ashes.  Up- 
wards of  six  hundred  houses,  and  almost  all  the  public 
buildings,  the  cathedrals  of  St.  John  and  St.  James,  the 
orphan-house,  eight  parsonage-houses,  eight  schools,  tho 
town-house,  and  every  thing  contained  in  it,  the  public 
weigh-houso,  the  prison,  the  archives,  and  all  the  other 
documents  of  the  town-council,  the  plate  and  other  things 
of  value,  presented  to  the  town  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
em])erors,  kings,  and  other  princes  and  noblemen,  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  more  than  four  hundred  citizens 
were  killed  in  this  assault.  Of  the  whole  town  there 
were  left  standing  only  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  ^ 
bouses,  two  churches,  the  council,  library,  and  the  salt-fl 
works.  The  Queen  of  Poland  M'as  so  alfectud  by  tins 
mclanclioly  account,  that  she  is  said  to  have  fainted  away 
upon  hearing  it.  As  this  city  belonged  to  their  frioiid 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  Austriaus  thought  proper  to 
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publish  an  excuse  for  their  conduct,  ascnbiti^  it  entirely    chap. 
to  the  necessity  tliey  were  under,  and  the  obstinate  de-  .■^^^"^■. 
fence  mtide  by  the  Prussian  garrison.    But  wliat  excuses     iTfiV. 
can  atone  for  such  barbarity  ? 

The  corps  under  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  which  had  Tho  phiim 
been  witness  to  the  destruction  of  tliis  unhappy  pl^f ^>  "^av^th'* 
was.  hy  the  king's  march  to  Bautzen,  fortunately  cxtri-nrmj, 
cated  from  the  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  tlic  Aus- 
trians,  who,  upon  his  majesty's  approach^  retired  from 
their  posts  on  the  ri|Lrht.  Soon  after  this  event,  the 
Prince  of  Prus&fa.  finding  his  health  much  impaired  by 
the  tati^rues  of  the  campaign  ',  quitted  the  army,  and  re- 
turned to  Berlin.  In  the  mean  time,  Mareschal  Keith, 
who  had  been  left  upon  the  frontier,  to  guard  the  passes 
of  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  arrived  at  Pima,  having 
been  much  harassed  in  his  march  by  tlie  enemy's  irregular 
troops,  and  lost  some  waggons  of  provisions  and  baggage. 
After  resting  a  day  at  Pirna,  he  pursued  his  march 
through  Dresden  with  twenty  battaHons  and  forty  squa- 
drons, and  encamped  on  the  right  of  the  Elbe,  before  tlie 
gate  of  the  new  city,  from  whence  he  joined  the  king 
between  Bautzen  and  Goerlitz.  Tlie  Prussian  army,  now 
re-assembled  at  this  place,  amounted  to  about  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  besides  twelve  battalions  and  ten  squadrons, 
wliich  remained  in  the  famous  camp  at  Pinia,  under  tlie 
Prince  of  Anhalt^Dcssau,  to  cover  Dresden,  secure  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  check  the  incursions  of  the 
Austrian  irregulars,  with  whom,  as  they  were  continually 
flying  about  the  skirts  of  the  Prussian  army,  as  well  in 
their  encampments  as  on  their  marches,  almost  daily 
skirmishes  hajipencd,  with  various  success.  Though  some 
of  these  encounters  were  very  bloody,  they  cost  the 
Prussians  much  fewer  men  tlian  they  lost  by  desertion 
since  the  battle  of  Kolin.  The  reason  seems  obvious: — ' 
The  Prussian  army  had  been  recniited,  in  times  of  peaee. 


*  Thin  wnH  Ihs  rensnD  lliat  was  pitbliclj'  s>isiKn3<]  for  his  quilling;  Clicamiy;  liut 
a  iniii^h  moro  [iiubnl'tQ  ojli.',  wUicli  W4t«  niily  » liispoLvd,  situinit  to  liave  liven,  tlinE 
lliis  firince,  []i&ti  wlinm  none  ever  wiia  nmre  renmrksbk'  f<ir  huinauily  tmil  ilio 
Bodal  TirlDefi^  diitlihinit  iho  vintL-dt  ]irucL-e<lirig»  of  Uic  king  hie  brnther,  cniild  nut 
n^frafn  fruni  exjioMuIatitig  willi  liiiu  ujiou  tliat  »ul>itcl  :  upiiii  wliirli  lira  niBJcaljr, 
witli  an  iiir  «-f  great  diRajiprnbnlluii,  tiild  liim,  ■"  TliBt  llie  sir  of  Bi^rliii  ii-.i-uld  lj« 
b^!ler  tor  him  llinn  ihnl  U  tlie  aimp."  Tlid  ()rinw  ncorrtiiiglj  — i—^  n,  Berlin, 
v-'Iktc  he  died  soun  iLficr  :  grief  And  eoiiEL-rn  fiiL-  llii?  m-'lTim  BTf  Uid 

for  Clio  ttepe  lalien  by  Iiim,  liAvicg  no  email  elmre  in  hit,  dvtkti 
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from  all  pfirts  of  Germany ;  and  thougli  tliig  way  of 

k_  _w  cruitiiig  may  be  very  proper  in  suoli  times,  yet  it  cantiol 
'W-     be  expected  to  answer  in  a  state  of  actual  war,  especially] 
an  unfortunate  war ;  because  tlie  fidelity  of  such  soldier 
can  never  l)e  so  much  depended  on  as  that  of  natives,! 
I  who  serve  their  natural  sovereign  from  principle,  and  not  [ 

merely  for  pay ;  and  who  must  desert  their  country,  iheir  ] 
parents,  and  their  friends  at  the  same  time  that  they 
desert  their  prince. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  take  notice  of  some  cveni 
which  could  not  easily  be  mentioned  hefore,  wit 
breaking  through  tlie  order  we  have  proposed  to  oar-' 
htuTi'iioif.  selves  in  the  writing  of  this  history. — Tlie  cuipress-queeii. 
GuddrL-B    moYQ  embittered  than  ever  against  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  his  allies,  recalled  her  ministers,  CountCoIore<lo^and| 
Mons.  Zohern  from  London,  towards  the  beginning  of^ 
July;  and  about  the  same  time  Count  Kaunitz,  great 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  informed  Mr.  Keith,  the  British 
mtni§ter  at  Vienna,  that   the  court  of  London,   by  the 
succours  it  had  given,  and  still  continued  to  give,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances  relat- 
ing to   the  present  state  of  affairs,  having  broken  the 
solemn  engagements  which  united  this  crown  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  her  majesty,  the  empress-queen,  hatJ 
thought  proper  to  recall  her  miniister  from  England,  and 
consequently  to  break  off' all  correspondence.    Sir.  Keilli, 
in  jmrsuance  of  this  notice,  set  out  from  Vienna  on  the 
twenty-ntntli  of  July ;  as  did  also  Mr.  DesroUes,  his 
Britannic  majesty's  minister  at  the  court  of  Brussels,  from 
this  last  place,  about  the  same  time.     On  the  seventh  of 
July,  General  Pisa,  commandant  of  Ostend,  Nieuport, 
and  the  maritime  jwrts  of  Flanders,  sent  his  adjutant  to 
the  English  vice-consul  at  Ostend,  at  &\x.  o'clock  in  tho 
morning,  to  toll  him,  that  by  orders  from  his  court  all 
communication  with  England  was  broken  off';  and  de- 
(sired  the  vice-consul  to  intimate  to  the  packet-huats  aud 
British  shipping  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  and   Nieuport,  to 
depart  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  not  to  return  into  any     , 
of  the  jiorts  of  the  empress-<iueon  till  further  dispositiou  m 

k should  be  made.     The  reasons  alleged  by  the  court  of  ^ 
Vienna  for  debarring  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty from  the  use  of  these  ports,  obtained  for  the  houso 
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of  Austria  "by  tTio  arms  and  treasures  of  Great  Britain, 
were,  "That  her  imperial  majesty,  tlie  enipress-queen, 
could  not,  witli  indifference,  sec  England,  inste-ad  of  giving 
the  succoiira  due  to  her  by  the  most  solemn  treatiesj  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  her  enemy  tlie  Kiug  of  Prussia,  and 
actually  atford  him  all  manner  of  assistance^  assembling 
armies  to  oppose  those  which  the  most  Christian  king, 
her  ally,  had  sent  to  her  aid,  and  suffering  privateers  to 
exercise  open  violence  in  her  roads,  under  the  cannon 
of  her  ports  and  cofists,  without  giving  the  least  satisfac- 
tion or  answer  to  the  complaints  made  on  that  account; 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  himself,  at  the  very  time 
she  was  offering  him  a  neutrality  for  Hanover,  piiblisliing, 
by  ft  message  to  his  Parliament,  that  she  had  formed, 
with  the  most  Christian  king,  dangerous  designs  against 
that  electorate;  therefore,  her  majesty,  desirous  of  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  her  ports,  judged  it  expedient 
to  give  the  forementioned  orders  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  declare,  that  she  could  no  longer  permit  a  free  com- 
nmnication  between  her  subjects  and  the  English,  which 
had  hitherto  been  founded  upon  treaties  that  Great 
Britain  had  without  scruple  openly  violated  "  Notwith- 
standing these  orders,  the  English  packet-hoatSj  with  let- 
ters, were  allowed  to  pass  as  usual  to  and  from  Ostend; 
the  ministers  of  her  imperial  majesty  wisely  considering 
how  good  a  revenue  the  postage  of  English  letters  brings 
into  the  post-office  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Ostend 
and  Nieuport,  by  order  of  her  imperial  majesty,  received 
each  of  them  a  French  garrison  ;  the  former  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  July,  and  the  latter  the  next  day,  under  the 
command  of  M.  de  la  Motto,  upon  whose  arrival  the 
Austrian  troops  evacuated  those  places  ;  though  tho 
cmpresa-quecn  still  reserved  to  herself,  in  both  of  them, 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  all  her  rights  of  sovereignty ; 
to  which  purpose  an  oath  wasadmiuistercd  to  the  French 
commandant  by  her  majesty's  minister-plenipotentiary 
for  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  same 
time,  their  imperial  and  most  Christian  majesties  notified 
to  the  magistracy  of  Hamburgh,  that  tlicy  must  not  admit 
any  English  men  of  war,  or  transports,  into  their  port,  on 
pain  of  having  a  French  garrison  imposed  on  them.  The 
city  of  Gueldres*  which  had  been  blocked  up  by  the  French. 
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cme!  had  not  done  the  King  of  Prussia  much  damaofe, 
sides  that  of  obliging  him  to  keep  an  army  in  Prus&ia 
oppose  them,  and  interrupting  the  trade  of  Konigs- 
erg  by  their  stiuadroiis,  were  again  advancing  with  hasty 
strides  towards  Prussia,  marking  their  steps  with  Iiorrid 
desolation.  Field-Mar  esc  hal  Lehwald,  who  had  been 
left  in  Prussia  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  to 
guard  that  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  his  master, 
was  encamped  near  Velau,  when  the  Russians,  to  the 
number  of  eighty  thousand,  after  taking  Memel,  advanced 
against  the  territories  of  tfie  Prussian  king,  whase  situa- 
tion now  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
In  the  night  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  of  August, 
Colonel  Malachowsti,  one  of  Mareschal  Lehwald's  offi- 
cers, marched  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
wlien  a  skirmish  happened,  wbich  lasted  near  two  hours, 
between  his  advanced  ranks  and  a  Russian  detachment, 
three  times  stronger  than  the  Prusetans.  The  Russians 
were  repulsed,  and  fled  into  the  woods,  after  having  fifty 
men  killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded.  The  Prus- 
sians lost  but  one  man»  and  liad  fourteen  wounded. 

Several  other  little  skirmishes  happened  between  strag- 
gling parties  of  the  two  armies;  and  the  Russians  went 
on  pillaging  and  laying  waste  every  thing  before  them, 
till  at  length  the  two  armies  having  approached  one 
another  in  Brandenburg  Prussia,  Mareschal  Lehwald, 
finding  it  impossible  to  spare  detachments  from  so  small 
a  number  as  his  was,  compared  to  that  of  the  enemy,  to 
cover  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  ontragc*  com- 
mitted on  them  by  tlie  Russian  Cossacks,  and  other  bar- 
barians belonging  to  thera,  judged  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  attack  their  main  army,  and  accordingly,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  disadvantage  in  almost  every  respect,  he 
resolved  to  hazard  a  Viattlc  on  the  thirteenth  of  August. 
The  Russians,  consisting,  as  we  before  observed,  of  eighty 
thousand  regulars,  under  the  command  of  Mareschal 
Apraxin,  avoiding  the  open  field,  were  intrenched  in  a 
moRt  advantageous  camp  near  Norkitten  in  Prussia. 
Their  army  was  composed  of  four  lines,  each  of  which 
wag  guarded  by  an  intrenchment,  and  the  whole  was 
defended  by  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  batteries 
being  placed  upon  all  the  eniinenceB.     Mareschal  Leh- 
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CHAP,  wald's  army  scarcely  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  met 
XXV 111,  f^he  action  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  was  carrlt 
IW-  on  vfith  so  much  vigour,  that  the  Prussians  Piitirely  broko 
the  whole  first  line  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  all  their 
batteries.  The  Prince  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  brother  to 
the  King  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, routed  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  afterwards  ftAl 
upon  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  whieU  was  cut  to  pieces; 
but  when  t!ie  Prussians  came  to  the  second  intrench- 
ment,  Mareschal  Lehwald  seeing  that  he  could  uot  at- 
tempt to  carry  it,  without  exposing  his  array  too  macfa, 
took  the  resolution  to  retire.  The  Prussians  returned  to 
their  former  camp  at  Velau,  and  the  Russians  reniainc<1 
in  their  present  situation.  The  loss  of  the  Pruesians,  I 
little  exceeding  two  thousand,  killed  and  wounded,  waa 
immediately  replaced  out  of  the  disciplined  militia.  Tlie 
Russians  lost  a  mueh  greater  number.  Geneiul  Lapuchin 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner^  with  a  colonel  of  tlie 
Russian  artillery ;  but  the  former  was  sent  back  on  his 
parole.  The  Prussian  army  had,  at  first,  made  them*  I 
selves  masters  of  above  eighty  pieces  of  cannon;  but 
were  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  them,  witli  eleven  of 
their  own,  for  want  of  carriages.  Three  Russian  generals  I 
were  killed  ;  but  the  Prussians  lost  no  general  or  officer 
of  distinction^  of  whieh  rank  Count  Dohna  was  the  only 
one  that  was  wounded. 
Hwityw-  After  this  engagement,  Maresehal  Lehwald  changed; 
ttl^jana*^"  the  positiou  of  his  army,  by  drawing  tovrards  Peterswald;  i 
out  of  and  the  Russians,  after  remaining  quite  inactive  till  tboj 
ruaaia.  thirteenth  of  September,  on  a  sudden,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  retreated  out  of  Prussia  with  sucb 
precipitationj  that  they  left  all  their  sick  and  wounded 
behind  them,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand  men,  together  with  eighty  pieces  of  cannnnj  and  a 
conBiderable  part  of  their  military  stores.  Mareschal 
Apraxin  masked  his  design  by  advancing  all  his  irregulars 
towards  tlie  Prussian  army;  so  that  Marosohal  Lehwald 
was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  third  day,  when  he  do*! 
tacbed  Prince  George  of  Holstein  with  ten  thousand 
horse  to  pursue  them ;  but  with  little  hopes  of  coming 
up  with  them,  as  they  made  forced  marches,  in  order  to 
be  sooner  in  their  own  country.     However,  the  Pmssiauaj 
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took  some  of  them  Jirisoners,  and  many  stragglers  were    chap. 
killed  by  the  country  people  in  tlieirfligiit  towards  Tilsit,  /^^^"^ 
wliich  tlicy  abandoned,  though  they  still  kept  Memel,      '787. 
and  sliortly  after  added  some  new  fortilicattons  to  that 

I  place.  They  made  their  retreat  in  two  columns,  one  of 
which  directed  its  course  towards  Memel,  while  the  other 
took  the  nearest  way  through  the  bailiwick  of  Absternen, 
and  threw  bridges  over  the  river  Jura.     Both  columns 

I'  burnt  every  village  they  passed  through  without  distinc- 
tion. The  Prussians  were  obliged  to  desist  from  the  pur- 
suit of  these  barbarians,  because  the  bridges  throwTi  over 

I'  the  river  Memel  had  been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of 
the  stream.  The  Russian  army  suffered  greatly  for  want 
of  bread,  as  all  the  countries  were  ruined  througli  which 

j'«  it  passed,  »o  that  they  could  procure  no  sort  of  subsist- 

j      enee  but  herbage  and  rye-bread.     All  the  roads  were 

I      strewed  witli  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horsee.     The  real 

j;  cause  of  this  sudden  retreat  is  as  great  a  mystery  as  the 
reason  of  stopping  so  long,  the  year  before,  on  the  borders 
of  Lithuania ;  though  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  illness  of  the  czarina,  who  was  seized  with  a 
kind  of  apoplectic  fit,  and  had  made  some  new  regula- 
tions in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  which  rendered 
it  ex]iedieut  that  the  regular  forces  should  be  at  hand  to 

I      support  the  measures  taken  by  the  government. 

I  The  King  of  Prussia,  after  rernainiug  for  some  time  Fwndmnd 

encamped  between  Bautzeu  and  Goerlitz,  removed  his  |^j[^o' 
head-quarters  to    Bemstedel;  and   oq  the  fifteenth  oftJoiha. 
August  his  army  came  in  sight  of  the  Austrian  camp, 
and  witbia  cannon-shot  of  it;  upon  wliich  the  Au&trtans 
struck  their  tents»  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
their  camp.  The  king  formed  his  army  over  against  theiu, 
and  immediately  went  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  between 
the  armies :  but,  as  it  was  then  late,  he  deferred  the 
more  exact  examination  of  that  circumstance  till  the 
next  day.     The  two  armies  continued  under  amis  all 
night.     Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  the  king  found 
the  Austriars  encamped  with  their  right  at  the  river 
Weisle;  the  rest  of  their  army  extended  along  a  rising 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  w^^ 
which  protected  their  left  ;  and  before  their  fron^  \ 

^bwttom  of  the  bill  on  which  they  were  drawn  uf 
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small  brook,  passable  only  in  three  places,  aud  for  no 
more  than  four  or  five  men  abreast.  Tovrarcls  tlie  ie( 
of  their  army  was  an  opening,  where  three  or  four  fiat- 
talions  niig^ht  have  marched  in  front ;  but  behind  it  they 
had  placed  three  lines  of  Infantry,  and  on  a  bMl  which 
flanked  thiii  openings  vithin  musket-shot,  were  placed 
four  thousand  fuot,  with  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  canuoti ;, 
so  that,  in  reality,  this  'w-as  the  strongest  port  of  their] 
camp.  The  king  left  nothing  undone  to  bring  the  Au?-. 
trians  to  a  battle;  but  finding  them  absolutely  bent  ou 
avoiding  it,  after  lying  four  days  before  them,  he  and  bis 
army  returned  to  their  camp  at  Bernstedel.  They  were 
followed  by  some  of  the  enemy's  hussars  and  pandouns 
who,  however,  hadnot  the  satisfaction  to  take  the  smallest 
booty  iu  tins  retreat.  The  Austrian  army  which  tliusfl 
declined  engaging  was,  by  their  own  account,  a  hundred" 
and  thiity  thousand  strong,  more  than  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  the  day  he  returned  to 
Bernstedel,  after  he  had  retired  about  two  thousand 
yards,  again  drew  up  his  army  tn  line  of  battle,  and 
remained  so  upwards  of  an  hour,  but  not  a  man  stirred 
from  tlie  Austrian  camp.  The  army  of  the  empire,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Hiklburghausen,  and  that 
of  the  French,  under  the  Prince  de  Soubise^  making^ 
together  about  fifty  thousand  men,  half  of  which  were 
French,  had  by  this  time  joined,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Erfnrth  in  Saxony;  upon  which  his  Prussian  majestv, 
finding  tliat  al!  his  endeavours  could  not  bring  the  Aus- 
trians  to  an  engagement,  set  out  from  Lugatia,accompa-l 
nied  by  Mareschal  Keith,  with  sixteen  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons  of  his  troops,  and  arrived  at  Dresden  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  armv 
in  a  strong  camp,  under  the  Prince  of  Bevcrn.  With 
this  detachment,  which,  by  the  junction  of  several  bodiei* 
of  troops,  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  he  made 
a  quick  march^  by  the  way  of  Leipzig,  towards  Erfurth, 
to  give  battle  to  the  united  army  of  the  French  and  the 
empire.  But  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  Erfurth,  which 
was  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the  enemy  had 
retreated  towards  Gotha  ;  and  upon  bis  further  approach, 
they  retired  to  Eyesenach,  where  tliey  entrenched  tliem-- 
selves  iu  a  very  strong  camp.     Hie  majesty's  head-quar- 
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ters  were  at  Kirsclilaben,  near  Erfurtb.  While  tLe  two  chap. 
armies  were  thus  laituatcd,  Majof-Oeiicral  Seydelitz,  who  J^^'^ij. 
occupied  the  town  of  Gotlia,  being  informed,  on  the  *I^'- 
iiinetcenth,  that  a  large  borly  of  the  enemj  was  coming 
towards  him,  and  that  it  consisted  of  two  regiments  of 
Austrian  hussars,  one  regiment  of  French  huasmrs,  and  a 
detaeliment  made  up  of  French  grenadiere,  troops  of  the 
anny  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  number  of  Croats  and 
pandoiirs,  rctireit,  and  posted  himself  at  some  distance. 
Tlie  enemy  immediately  took  possession  of  the  toMii  and 
cjiHtle ;  but  General  Seydelitz,  having  been  reinforced., 
attacked  tbe  enemy  flith  such  vigotir,  that  he  soon 
obliged  them  to  abandon  this  new  conquest,  and  to  retire 
with  great  precipitiition  ;  a  report  having  been  spread, 
that  the  Prussian  army  was  advancing  against  them,  with 
tljB  king  himself  in  person.  TTie  Prussian  hussars  took 
a  considerable  booty  on  this  occasion,  and  Gentfral  Sey- 
delitz  sent  prisoners  to  the  camp,  one  lieutenant-colonel, 
three  majors,  four  lieutenants,  and  sixty-two  soldiers  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  also  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
killed.  After  this  action  his  Prussian  majesty  advanced 
near  Eyosenacht  with  a  design  to  attack  tbe  combined 
army  ;  but  tliey  were  so  strongly  intrenched,  that  he 
found  it  impracticable*  His  provisions  falling  short,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Erfurth,  and  soon  after  to 
Naumburgh,  on  the  river  Sala ;  whereupon  the  com- 
bined army  marched,  and  again  took  possession  of  Gotha, 
Erfurth,  and  Weiman ;  which  last  place,  however,  they 
soon  after  quitted. 

Upon  the  King  of  Prussia's  leaving  Bernstedel,  the  Aetifln  b«>- 
I      Austrians  took  possession  of  it  on  the  sixth  of  Septem-  p^rtej"'* 
[      ber,  and  made  prisoners  a  Prussian  battalion  which  had  ma  Aua- 
been  left  there.  The  next  day  fifteen  thousand  Austrians  ^S^ 
attacked  two  battalions  of  General  Winterfield's  troops, 
being  part  of  the  Prince  of  Bevern's  army,  who  were 
posted  on  a  high  ground  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tl>e  Neiss, 
near  Hcnnersdorff,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of  Goerlitz; 
and,  after  being  repulsed  several  times,  at  last  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  eminence.     The  loss  in  this 
action  was  considerable  on  both  sideg,  but  greatest  on 

^that  of  the  Prussians,  not  so  much  by  the '  ^r  of 

^ntheir  slain,  which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  til  una. 
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CHAP,  as  by  the  death  of  their  brave  general,  Wlnterfield, 
xxviJl.  (jg  |jg  ^gg  leading' up  succours  ty  the  battalions  that  w^ere 
1J*T.  engaged,  received  a  shot  from  a  caunon,  of  which  he  died 
the  night  following.  Tlie  Generals  Nadastj  and  Clorici. 
Count  d'Arberg,  Colonel  Elrickhausen,  and  several  other 
pereons  of  distinction,  were  wounded,  and  the  young 
Count  of  Groesbeck  and  the  Marquis  d'Asque  killed,  on 
the  side  of  the  Austrians,  who  took  six  pieces  of  tlie 
Prussian  cannon,  six  pair  of  their  colours,  and  mtule 
General  Kenieke,  the  Count  d'Anhalt,  and  some  other 
officers,  prisoners.  After  this  skirmish,  the  Prince  of 
Bevem,  with  the  Prussian  army  under  his  corainand,  re- 
treated from  Gocrlitz  to  Rotlienberg,  then  passed  the 
Queiss  at  Svgersdorll',  from  whence  he  marched  to 
Buntzlau,  in  Silesia,  and  on  the  first  of  October  reached 
Breslau,  without  suffering  any  loss,  though  the  numerous 
army  o^  the  Austrians  followed  him  for  some  dan. 
Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  chose  a  very  strong  camp  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Oder,  in  order  to  cover  the  city  of 
Breslau,  to  the  fortifications  of  which  he  immediarely 
added  several  new  works.  Though  neither  side  bad  anj" 
very  signal  advantage  in  this  engagement,  UKiretban  that 
the  Austrians  remained  masters  of  the  field,  yet  great 
rejoicings  were  made  at  Vienna  on  account  of  it.  The 
death  of  General  Winterfield  was,  indeed,  an  irreparable 
lose  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  received  at  tbo  ssme 
time  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  and  of  the  Swedes 
having  now  actually  begun  hostilities  in  Pomerania. 
Tiio  A  body  of  the  French,  who,  let  loose  against  the  King 

MtUao''  ^^  Prussia  by  the  ever- memorable  and  shameful  conveii- 
Prini!cFer- tion  of  Closter-Seven,  had  entered  the  territories  of 
^"2^  ^  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburghj  were  worsted  at  Kglen  by 
a  party  of  six  hundred  men,  under  the  comniaud  of 
Count  Horn,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had 
detached  from  a  body  of  troops  with  which  his  Pmssian 
majesty  bad  sent  him  to  defend  those  countries.  The 
Prussians  took  prisoners  the  Count  do  Lusignan,  colonel, 
eighteen  other  French  officers,  and  four  Ininilred  soltlieR, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  considerable  booty  in 
baggage,  Sec,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  men  ;  antl,  rncirc- 
over,  a  French  officer  and  fortv  men  were  made  prisoners 
at  Halberstailt.     Upon  this  check  the  Freneli  evacuated] 
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llie  country  of  Halbcrstadl  for  a  little  wbilo,  but  return- 
ing again  on   the   tweiity-niutli   of  September  witli  a 

considerable  reinforcement  from  Maresclial  Ricbolieu's  ''*7- 
urniy,  wbicb  be  now  could  easily  sjiare,  Prince  Ferdinand 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Witisleben,  near  the  city  of 
Magdcburgb.  Tbe  dangers  which  had  been  hitherto 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  Prussian  dominions,  by  the 
surprising  activity  of  their  king,  now  drew  nearer^  and 
menaced  them  on  all  sides.  Mare^hal  Richelieu,  with 
eighty  battalion^i.  and  a  hundred  squadrons,  entered  the 
country  of  Halberstadt,  and  levied  immense  contri- 
butiona:  whilst  the  allied  army  of  the  French  aud  im- 
perialists, being  joined  by  six  thousand  men  under 
General  Laudolm,  who  had  just  defeated  a  regiment  of 
Prussian  cavalry  near  Erfurtb,  inarched  to  Welssenfels, 
a  city  in  tbe  very  centre  of  Thuring-ia.  The  Swedes  had 
actually  talieii  sonie  towns  iu  Ponieranin^  and  were  ad- 
vancing to  besiege  Stetln ;  and  the  Austrians,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Lignitz,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  Silesia,  had  now  laid  siege  to  Schweidnit^^and 
were  preparing  to  pass  tbo  Oder,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Prince  of  Bcvern  iu  big  camp  near  Breslati.  In  the 
mean  time  they  made  frequent  and  most  destructive 
incursions  into  Brand  en  bu  rgh :  to  opi>ose  which  bis 
Prussian  majesty  ordered  detachments  from  all  his  regi- 
ments in  those  parts  to  join  the  militia  of  the  country, 
nndsent  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  from  Leipsig,  with 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  guard  Berlin,  wliilst  be 
himself  marched  with  tho  troops  under  his  command  to 
Jnterbeck,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Lower  Lusatia,  to  be 
tbe  more  at  hand  to  cover  Brandenburgh,  and  pre- 
serve the  communication  with  Silesia. 

While  these  precautions  were  taking.  General  Had- BcHin  lni4 
dick,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Austrians,  entered  "rlijuJiontiv 
Brandenburgh  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  and  the  next  'i',®  ^"s* 
day  arrived  before  Berlin,  of  which  city  he  demanded  a  Leipzig 
contribution  of  six  hundrei-l  thousand  crowns;  hut  con- ^"''J"!*^,^ 
tented  himself  with  two  hundred    and    ten   thousand,  cnry  exf*u^ 
The  Austrlatia  pillaged  two  of  tbe  suburbs;  but  hefore  J'^^^J^^ 
they  could  do  any  further  mischief,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  in  great  baste,  at  the  approach  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Anbalt^Dcssau,  whoee  vanguard  entered  the  city  in  the 
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CHAP,    evening  of  t'heir  departure.  This  alarm,  liowever,  obIia|| 

Xxviii.  ^jj^  queen  and  tlie  royal  lainily  of  Prussia  to  removal 

Magdeburgh  on  the  twcnty-tluni ;  ami  tlie  most  ^tiIti 

able  records  were  fnout  to  tlie  fort  of  Spanduu,  at  tbi 

conflux  of  the  Havel  and  the  Spbre.  On  tlie  other  hand 

the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Leipzig  now  felt  niosl 

severely  the  cruel  effects  of  the  power  of  their   iien 

master:  the  Prussian  commandant  in  that  city  bad,  h} 

order  of  the  king,  demanded   of  them  three  liundrec 

thousand  crowns,  a  sum  far  greater  than  it  was  in  theil 

power  to  raise-      This  truth  they  represented^  but  in 

vain.     The  short  time  allowed  them  to  furnish    tbeii 

contingents  being  expiredj  and  all  their  efforts  to  compl} 

with  this  demand  having  proved  ineffectual,  they  wer< 

subjected  to  the  rigours  uf  military  execution  ;  in  conee- 

quonee  of  which  their  houses  were   occupied   by  tht 

soldiery,  who  seized  upon  the  hest  apartments,  and  liveti 

at   discretion;   hut    the  sum  demandeil   could   nob  bf 

found.     Such  was  the  situation  of  this  distressed  city 

when,  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  an  express  arrived 

with  advice  that  his  Prussian  majesty  would  soon  be 

there;  and  accordingly  he  arrived  a  few  minutes  after 

attended  by  his  life-guards.    At  the  same  time^  arumoai 

was  spread  that  the  city  would  be  delivered  up  to  pillage 

which  threw  the  inhabitants  into  tlie  utmost  conster 

nation.     Their  fears,  lioMever^  in  that  respect,  wore  soor 

abated  by  his  majesty's  declaring,  that  he  was  willing  t( 

spare  the  place,  upon  condition  that  half  the  sum  required 

fihould  be  immediately  paid.     All  that  could  he  Ooik 

was  to  collect  among  the  merchants,  traders,  and  others 

fifty  thousand  crowns;  bills  of  exchange  were  drawi 

upon  Amsterdam  and   London   for  seventy   thouBane 

crowns;  and  hostages  were  given,  by  way  of  security,  foi 

the  payment  of  thirty  thousand  more  within   a  tim* 

which  was  ngreed  on.     But  still,  notwithstanding-  tbia 

the  military  execution  was  continued,  even  with  ^^atei 

rigour  than  before,  and  all  the  comfort  the  wretchw 

inhabitants  could  obtain  was,  tliat  it  should  cease  whi 

ever  advice  should  be  received    that   their  bills 

accepted. 

The  King  of  Prussia  bad  tried  several  times  to  brin) 
the  combined  army  under  the  Princes  Saxc-IIildbun; 
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haueen  an*!  Soubif?e  to  an  engagement  upon  fair  ground; 
but  finding  tliem  bent  on  declining  it,  not^vithstaudlng- 
tlie  superiority  of  their  numbers,  lie  had  recourse  to  one 
of  those  strokes  in  \rar,  by  which  a  general  ia  better  seen 
than  by  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  He  made  a  feint,  soon, 
after  the  beginning  of  October,  as  if  he  intended  nothing 
more  than  to  secure  his  own  dominions,  and  march  his 
army  into  winter  quarters  back  to  Berlin,  leaving  Mare- 
sclial  Keith,  with  gnly  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  to 
defend  Leipzig.  Upon  this  the  enemy  took  courage, 
passed  tlie  Sala,  and  having  marched  up  to  the  city,  snm^ 
nioned  the  mareschiil  to  surrender ;  to  wliich  he  answered, 
tliat  the  king  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity,  and  he  would  obey  his  orders. 
The  enemy  tlien  thought  of  besieging  the  city;  but  Ije- 
fore  they  could  prepare  anyone  implement  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who.  judging  that  his  feint  flould  probably  in- 
duce tliem  to  take  the  step  they  did,  had,  by  previous 
and  private  orders,  collected  together  all  his  distant  de- 
tachments, some  uf  whicli  were  twenty  leagues  asunder, 
and  was  advancing  by  long  marches  to  Leipzig;  upon  no- 
tice of  which  the  enemy  repassed  the  Sala.  The  Prus- 
sian army  was  reassembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
October,  and  remained  at  Leipzig  the  twenty-eighth  and 
twenty-nintli,  when  every  body  expected  a  battle  would 
be  fought  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  On  the  thirtieth,  the 
king  drew  nigh  to  that  jilace,  and  on  the  thirty-first,  in 
bis  way  through  Weissenfels  and  Meresbourg,  he  made 
five  hundred  men  prisoners  of  war.  The  combined  amiy 
bad  repassed  the  Sala  at  AVeJsaenfels,  Meresbourg,  and 
Halle,  where  they  broke  down  the  bridges;  but  these 
were  soon  repaired ;  and  the  whole  Prussian  army, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  having 
passed  that  river,  through  these  towns,  in  each  of  which 
they  left  a  battalion,  joined  again  ou  the  third  of  No- 
vember, in  the  evening,  over  against  the  enemy,  whose 
forces  consisted  of  forty  thousand  French,  and  twenty-five 
thousand  imperialists,  On  the  fifth,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Prussians  received  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  were  every  where  in  motion.  They  llkcwjso 
heard  the  drums  beating  the  march,  and  so  ne 
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CHAP,  tlie  two  armies  to  each  other,  plainly  perceived  from 
■^y^'"'.  camp,  that  tlie  whole  infantry,  which  had  dra-w-n  nean 
1763.  upon  the  rising  grounds  over  against  them,  was  filing  o 
towards  their  riglit.  No  certnin  judgment  could,  hon 
ever,  yet  be  formed  of  the  enemy's  real  deei^^n.  and  s 
they  were  in  want  of  bread,  it  was  thcngSit  probable  tha 
they  intended  to  repass  the  Uastrut ;  but  it  was  soo. 
perceived  that  their  several  motions  were  contradictor 
to  each  other.  At  the  mnie  time  thjt  some  of  their  in 
fantry  were  filing  olf  towards  their  right,  a  large  body  a 
cavalry  wheeled  round  towards  their  left,  directing  i| 
march  all  along  to  the  rising  grounds  with  wliich  tb 
whoU?  Prussian  camp,  that  lay  in  a  bottom  between  tbi 
villages  of  Rederow  and  Rosbach,  was  eurrounded^  withii 
the  reach  of  large  cannon.  Soon  after  that  the  ca^TiIr 
were  seen  to  halt,  and  afterward  to  fall  baek  to  the  right 
though  somo  of  them  still  romaiuod  where  they  were 
whilst  the  rest  marched  back.  About  two  in  the  after 
noon  the  doubts  of  the  PrusBiaas  were  cleared  up;  ii 
plainly  appearing  then  that  the  enemy  intended  to  at 
tack  them,  and  that  their  dispoaJtions  were  made  with  t 
view  to  surround  them,  and  to  open  the  action  by  attact 
ing  them  in  tlte  rear.  A  body  of  reserve  was  postec 
over  against  Rederow,  to  fall  upon  their  routed  troops 
in  case  they  should  be  defeated,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
tiring to  Meresbonrg,  tho  only  retreat  which  could  then 
have  been  left  them.  In  this  situation  the  King  ol 
Prussia  re5:olved  to  attack  them.  His  majesty  bad  de- 
termined to  make  the  attack  with  one  wing  only»  and 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy  made  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  the  left  wing.  The  very  hiatant  the  battle  waa 
going  to  begin,  his  majesty  ordered  the  general  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing  to  decline  engaging,  to  take  a 
proper  position  in  consequence  thereotV  and^  above  all, 
to  prevent  his  being  surrounded.  All  the  cavalry  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Prussians,  except  two  or  three  squad- 
rons, had  already  marched  to  the  left  at  full  guUop,  and 
being  arrived  at  the  place  assigned  them>  they  formed 
over  against  that  of  the  enemy;  they  then  moved  on 
immediately,  the  enemy's  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
the  charge  was  very  fierce,  several  regiments  of  tho 
"French  coming  on  with  great  resolution.     The  advan- 
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tage^  however,  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  PruasinTis 
Tlio  enemy's  cavalry  Teiitg  routed,  were  pursued  fnr  a 
eojisiderable  time  with  great  spirit,  but  having  afterwards 
reiiched  an  ominenee,  wliirli  gave  them  an  opportunity 
of  rallying,  the  Prussian  eavEilry  fell  upon  tliem  afresh, 
and  gave  thorn  so  total  a  defeat  that  they  fled  in  the  ut- 
most disorder.  This  happened  at  four  hi  the  afternoon. 
Whilet  tlie  cavalry  of  the  Prussians  charged,  tlieir  in- 
fantry opened.  The  enemy  cannonaded  them  briskly 
during  tiiis  interval^  and  did  some  execution,  but  tho 
Prussian  artillery  was  not  idle.  After  this  cannonading 
had  continued  on  both  sides  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour, 
without  the  least  intermission,  the  fire  of  the  infantry 
began.  The  enemy  could  not  stand  it,  nor  resist  t!io 
valour  of  the  Prussian  foot»  who  gallantly  marclied  up  to 
thoir  batteries.  The  batteries  were  carried  one  after 
another,  and  the  enemy  were  forced  to  give  way,  which 
tliey  did  in  great  confusion.  As  the  left  wing  of  the 
Prussians  advanced,  the  right  changed  its  position,  and 
having  Koon  met  with  a  smalt  rising  ground,  they  availed 
themselves  of  it,  by  planting  it  with  sixteen  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery.  The  fire  from  thence  was  f)artly  pointed 
at  the  enemy's  right,  to  increase  the  disorder  there,  and 
took  their  left  wing  in  front,  which  was  excessively  galted 
thereby.  At  five  the  victory  was  decided,  the  tamnon- 
ading  ceased,  and  the  enemy  fled  on  all  sides.  Tliey 
were  pursued  as  long  as  there  was  any  light  to  distinguish 
them,  and  it  may  be  said,  that  night  alone  was  the  pre- 
servatioD  of  this  army,  which  had  been  so  formidable  in, 
the  momin"-.  Tliey  took  the  benefit  of  the  darkness  to 
enter  into  Fryhurgh,  and  there  to  repass  the  Unstrut, 
which  they  did  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth,  after  a  whole 
Diglit's  marcli.  The  King  of  Prussia  set  out  early  iu  the 
morning  to  pursue  them  with  all  his  cavalry,  supported 
by  four  battalions  of  grenadiers,  the  infantry  following 
them  in  two  columns.  The  enemy  had  passed  the  Unstrut 
at  Fryburgh  when  the  Prussians  arrived  on  its  banks, 
and  as  they  bad  burnt  the  bridge,  it  b*  lecessnry  to 

make  another,  which,   however,   wa»  lone.     The 

cavalry  passed   first,   but  could   not  with   the 

enemy  till  five  in  tho  '  'ij,  upon  f  Eckers- 

berg.    It  was  then  to  brce  tb  'r  wbicli 
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reason  tbe  king  thought  proper  to  canton  his  army  in  tLe 
nearest  villages,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  his 
hussars  had  in  taking  near  three  hundred  bag"gag^e-^^lp- 
gons,  and  every  thing  they  contained.  Tbe  whole  lo« 
of  the  Pnissianc,  in  this  important  engagement,  did  not 
exceed  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  General  Meincke,  and  among  the  latter 
Prince  Henry  and  General  SevdeUtz.     The  enemy  lost 

•  *  ■ 

sixtj-four  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  many  standards  and 
colours,  near  three  thousand  men  killed  on  tlie  fiehi  of 
batth\  and  upwards  of  eight  thousand  taken  prisoner^ 
among  whom  were  ?ieveral  generals,  and  other  officers 
distinction.    Three  hundred  waggons  were  sent  to  Leip- 
zig, laden  with  wounded  French  and  Swiss.     Upon  the 
.ipproacJi  of  the  Prussians  towards  Eckersberg,  the  enemr 
retreated  with  great  precipitation;  and,  after  tnarchin 
all  niglit,  aTTived  the  next  day  at  Erfurth,  in  the  utm 
want  of  every  necessary  of  life,  not  having  liad  a  mo 
of  bread  for  two  days,  during  which  they  had  been  oW 
liged  to  live  upon  turnips,  radishes,  and  other  roots,  whicb 
they  dug  out  of  the  earth.  The  French,  under  the  Dake 
de  Richelieu,  were  preparing  to  go  into  winter  quartersj, 
but,  upon  the  news  of  this  defeat  of  the  combined  army, 
they  again  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  a  largo  detach' 
ment  of  tlicni  advanced  as  far  as  Dunderstadt,  to  favour 
the  retreat  of  tlieir  countrymen  under  the  Prince  de  Sou- 
bise,  wlio,  with  great  precipitancy,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  from  Erfurth  to  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  and 
from  thence  bent  their  march  towards  Halberstadt.     Of 
the  remains  of  the  imperial  army,  which  was  now  almost 
entirely  dispersed,  whole  bodies  desertetl,  and  went  ove 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  soon  after  the  battle. 

Whilst  his  Prussian  majesty  was  tlms  successful  agatns 
the  French  and  imperialists,  the  Austrtans,  who  had  care- 
fully avoided  coming  to  an  open  engagement  with  him,  » 
gained  ground  apace  in  Silesia.  A  detachment  of  their™ 
army,  under  the  command  of  Count  Nadasti,  had  already^ 
invested  Schweidnitz,  and  opened  the  trenches  before  it 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October.  The  Prussian  garrison 
commanded  by  General  de  la  Motte  Foucjuet,  determine 
to  defend  the  place  as  long  as  possible;  and  arcordingl 
on  the  thirtieth  they  made  a  sally,  in  which  they  killed. 
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wotandcd,  and  took  prisoners,  eiglit  hundred  of  the  be-  chap. 
8io«:crs,  and  did  some  damage  to  their  works ;  but  on  the  .^•^^'"■. 
sixth  of  November  the  Austrians  began  to  canuonade  *'^^* 
the  city  furiously,  and  on  the  eleventh  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  ramparts  by  assault.  The  garrison,  liow- 
ever,  having  taken  care^  during  the  siege,  to  throw  up  a 
strong  intrenrbmcnt  in  the  market-idace,  retreated  thither^ 
and  held  out  till  the  next  day,  when  tliey  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  After  the  reduction  of  this 
place,  Genenil  Nadasti,  leaving  in  it  a  suffieient  garrison, 
marched  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  joined  the 
main  army  of  the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Mareschal  Daun,  who, 
whilst  he  was  busied  in  the  siege  of  Schweiduitz,  had  in- 
vested Ureslau  on  the  left  of  the  Oder;  the  Prince  of 
Bevern  defending  it  on  the  right,  where  he  was  strongly 
encamped,  with  his  little  army,  under  the  cannon  of  the 
city.  The  whole  army  of  tlie  Austrians  being  now  re- 
assembled, and  intelligence  having  been  brought  not  only 
of  the  King  of  Prussia's  late  victory  near  Leipzig,  but 
also  that  lie  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  Prince  of 
Bevern,  it  was  resolved  immediately  to  attack  the  last  in 
his  intrenchnients.  Accordingly,  on  the  tw^enty-second 
of  November,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Austrians 
began  a  most  furious  discharge  of  their  cannon,  forty  of 
which  were  twenty-four  pounders,  and  thus  continued 
without  ceasing  till  one,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  a  se- 
vere fire  of  their  small  aims,  which  lasted  till  five  in  the 
evening.  The  Prussians,  with  undaunted  resolution^ 
stood  two  of  the  most  violent  attacks  that  were  ever 
made;  but  at  the  third,  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
Assailed  on  both  sides,  they  began  to  lose  ground,  and 
were  forced  to  retire  from  one  iDtrenchment  to  another. 
In  this  extremity,  night  coming  on,  the  Prusssian  generals 
fearing  their  intrenchments  would  be  entirely  forced,  and 
that  they  should  then  be  totally  defeated,  thought  proper 
to  retreat.  The  Prince  of  Bevern,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army,  retiree]  to  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oder,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  troopg  "  ■'hemselves  into 
Breslau,  which  they  might  have  d  ,  in  all  proba- 

bility, till  the  king  had  come  to  But  on  the 

renty-fourth,  their  c  'er-i  \e  Prince  of 
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Bevern,  going  to  recoinioitro  the  eueiny,  with  onl 
single  grooBi  t-o  attend  him,  fell  in  among  a  ]>arty 
Cronts.  wUo  took  him  prisoner ^     Jlis  army,   thus  de^ 
prived  of  their  genera.1,  retreated  northward  that  nighl 
leaving  in  Breslau  only  four  hattalions,  who,  the   noj 
day,  surrendered  the  place  by  capitulation,  one   of  tl 
articles  of  which  was,  that  thoy  should  not  serve  agaii 
the  empress,  or  her  allies,  for  two  years,     All  the  mi 
zinee,  chests,  artillery,  &c.,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the" 
Austrians.     The  garrison  marched  out  with  all  jiiilitar^^ 
honours,  conducted  by  General  Leawitz,  governor  o^| 
Breslau.     Though  the  Austrians  sung  ?V'  Dcutn  for  tbii^ 
victory,  they  owTied  that  such  another  would  put  au  end 
to  their  army;  for  it  cost  them  the  lives  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men;  a  number  almost  equal  to  the  wliole  of  the 
Prussian  army  before  the  battle.     They  had  four  almost 
inaeeesgihle  intrenchments  to  force,  planted  thick  with 
caunon,   which  fired   cartridge-shot   from  nine    in    the 
morning  till  the  cveaing,  and  the  Prussiaus,  when  ati, 
tacked,  were  never  once  put  into  the  least  confusioi 
Among  the  slain,  on  the  side  of  the   Austrians,   wer 
General  Wurbcn.and  several  other  otHcers  of  distinctioa.^ 
The  loss  of  the  Prussians  did  not  much  exceed  tbre9-< 
thousand  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and    prisoners,  of 
which  last  there  were  about  sixteen  hundred.     Their, 
general  Kleist  was  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who,  like  Ca>sar,  thought  nothing ' 
was  done  while  any  thing  was;  left  undone,  stayed  no^ 
longer  at  Rosbacli  than  till  the  routed  forces  of  thqfl 
French  and  imperialists,  whom  he  had  defeated  there" 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  were  totally  dispersed,  Tliea. 
he  marched  directly  with  the  greatest  part  of  Ms  annj 
for  Silesia,  and  on  the   twenty-fourth  of  that   montl 

^  We  nre  tnld  Chut  h«  mitteok  Ih'pue  Crmilx  For  PnisKijin  lii]Bsnr«.     Dut  snfiiet 
the  (^Ireumaiaiicea  of  this  DiyBii^rluiif  hfTtiir  were  iotiii'prvu^cL  luCq  a  pi'vtiirC(litkn4l 
deeiga  in  ili*  prince  tn  be  takuii  i-riamier.    U  cniinot  otherwiw  tii.'  HU(>iinwd  th&t  i 
tiiu-n  cif  Ilia  r^iik,  a  [iriiicc,  &  cornDiiiiiikf-iEi-eltk'f^  (ilioulil  urtii-i'itieily  uudi-rtakc  tli« 
nlwajE  dau^Ttios  ta»k  nf  reconimilritig  ilio  outniv  nitli  so  slight  aii  aUfii Juice  M 
ii-uly  oMff  iuun,  and!  tlint  but  a  gruoiii,  cvoii  if  )io  hnJ  jiiilgeJ  it  ut^cvnairy  W  >M 
ihitiKB  w'iili  IiJh  uwn  c;yc9.     Stiino  sci^EVt  iliamtiEisctiriD.,  lii(]ieii«  uiikiwvni  to 
may  poHAibly  liare  bocn  the  cAUae  of  liis  tnkiri^  tliia  «Kp  ;  or,  which  bcmiui  i 
nion."  prnbubl't,  lie  nityht  bo  i)a1iB.[ilrcl,  or,  pcrliiips,  even  afraid,  to  aw  thn-  Liftg  I 
iniiBtpr,  iiFlor  Imving  bo  injudieinuBly  nbn.ii don ef I  the  itefeiicn  of  BrL'slnu,  hy  q 
ting  lii«  liiK's,  wlijdi  it  is  asatirU."]!  Ills  I'ru^iitn  pi.tjcMity  bad  etnt  littti  exix 
onlenii  ni>t  to  4|iiiic  oil  (thy  a^cuuut  whAtevi^r,  for  that  he  would  curtainly  bo  iri( 
him  hy  the  fiftll  nf  Deoember,  in  which  we  »hftli  lind  he  kepi  his  wocdl. 
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ftrrived  at  Naumberg  on  the  Queisa,  a  little  river  wlndj 
runs  into  the  Bobber,  ha\'iiig  lu  his  route  detached 
Mareschal  Keith,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  to  clear 
Snxoiiy  from  all  the  Austrian  parties,  and  then  to  make 
au  irruption  into  Bohemia,  a  service  which  he  performed 
BO  ertectufllly,  as  to  raise  large  contributions  in  the  circles 
of  Satz  and  Leitnioritz,  and  even  to  give  an  alarm  to 
Pnigue  itself.  Irlis  majesty  reserved  for  himself  only 
fifteen  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  advanced,  with  bis 
usual  rapidity,  to  Barchwitz,  where,  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  happened  at  Schweiduitz  and  at  Breslau,  he 
vras  joined  by  twenty-four  thousand  more  ;  part  of  them 
troops  which  he  had  ordered  from  Saxouy,  part  the 
remains  of  the  army  lately  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Bevera.and  part  the  late  garrison  of  Schweidnitz,  which 
had  found  means  to  escape  from  the  Austrians,  and  acci- 
dentally joined  thoir  king  upon  hts  march  ^  With  this 
force,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
enemy,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrian?,  who  were 
intrenched  at  Lissa  near  Breslau.  On  the  fourth  of 
December  he  seized  upon  their  ovens  at  Neumarck,  and 
ujK>n  a  considerable  magazine,  guarded  by  two  regi- 
ments of  Croats,  who  retired  to  a  rising  ground,  where 
his  majesty  ordered  his  hussars  to  surround  them,  and 
Bead  a  trumpet  to  summon  them  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war.  Upon  their  refusal,  the  hussars  of 
Zithen  fell  upon  them  sabre  in  hand,  and  some  hundreds 
of  them  having  been  cut  in  pieces,  the  rest  threw  down 
their  arms,  begging  for  quarter  on  their  knees.  After 
this  seizure,  and  after  having  distributed  to  his  army  the 
bread  prepared  for  his  enemies,  he  began  again  the  nest 
morning  his  march  towards  Lissji.  General  Zithen,  who 
led  the  vanguard  of  light  horse,  about  seven   in  the 
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<=  Whilst  tha  Anfttritiw  won  cnnducting  thaa  la  prieoti,  an  their  roDta  they 
cluuiccd  to  hear  of  tlie  victury  tlieir  EnaHtir  had  g&inod  ■(  Kmbacli.  Animated  by 
th<eM  tidings,  \hey  unaniinoiiBlj'  rone'  upno  tliL>  aaain  tliat  gunrdi^it  them,  whit^li, 
hipiWDiit^  ncil  i^  be  vifiy  BtrtiRKi  they  entirvly  disgiintKil.  Thus  frecil,  tljpy  niHrclic'd. 
on,  not  vi-ry  rcrtain  of  lli*ii'  way,  in  liopi*  lo  rtjoiii  flfinic  curjis  of  tin'  PriiBeinn 
troo|«.  thtir  coubtrj-mtn,  Tlie  same  furtune  wIjul-Ii  fretil  Llicm^  k-d  lliem  directly 
lo  Ihe  army  ciiminanded  liy  the  kinj;  liiEiiself,  wliiah  was  hoslcning  lu  tliL-ir  ri'lief,. 
as  well  na  to  iliat  oF  tlie  PriDH^  of  B'^vi.^ni.  Tliiv  iiiir'X|iL'Ctc<S  mraliug  wiu «qiiiilly 
ploMiug  lu  IkiiI),  ibi;  (■ri^i^Di.-re  not  having  Iu'dtiI  miy  thinKorhia  majuHiy'tt march  ; 
and  lit  the  naniB  tirn»,  lliie  \aeky  tnddciit,  wUiilat  it  adilcd  n  coo^dievablv  ~' 
to  the  ki'lDV,  adtlud  likewise  In  il«  cciufiilonc<i,  for  llic  sli{;titeEl  occumn 
■trued  into  an  oinvn  l>y  an  ariny  lit  Uie  «\e  of  ail  ciigHgenient. 
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morning  fell  in  witli  a  body  of  Austrian  Lussars, 
three  regiments  of  Sasoii  dragoons,  wLich  were  the  Vi 
best  cavalrv  tlie  enemy  had  left  after  the  battle  of  tli 
twenty-second.  Tliey  bad  beea  detached  by  the  Austrit 
in  order  to  retard  the  king's  march,  and  to  coixceitl  tht 
oiA-n,  till  their  butteries  should  be  C0Tn[»Ieted, ;  for.  as  tbi 
held  tliB  small  number  of  the  Prussians  in  coutetnpc,  tht 
intention  was  to  have  mot  the  king  two  German  mih 
from  tiieir  intreiichincnts.  The  Austrian  cavalry  having 
been  vigorously  repulsed  to  a  cousiderahle  distau« 
General  Xithcn  perceived  that  their  whole  army  wj 
forming.  He  immediately  acqujiicted  the  king  with  wha 
he  had  discovered,  and  big  majesty,  after  having  bimsell 
observed  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  made  his  ovn 
with  that  sagacity  and  despatch  for  which  he  was  alwavs" 
rcntai'kablc  The  action  began  by  attacking  a  battery  o£^ 
forty  pieces  of  large  cannon,  which  covei"ed  the  righlfl 
wing  of  the  enemy.  The  two  battalions  of  guards,  witli" 
the  regiments  of  the  Margrave  Charles  and  of  Itzenplita^, 
marched  up,  amidst  a  most  terrible  fire,  to  the  vex 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  with  their  bayonets  screwed, 
this  attack  the  Prussians  sustained  the  greatest  It 
though  the  battery  was  carried  as  soon  almost  as  thej 
could  reach  it;  then  the  enemy's  artillery,  no%v  tumd 
against  themselves,  played  furiously  upon  them  with  their 
own  powder.  From  that  instant  the  two  wings  and  thu 
centre  of  the  Prussiaus  continued  to  drive  the  enemj 
before  them,  advancing  all  the  time  with  that  fitin  and 
regular  pace  for  which  they  have  always  been  renowned, 
without  ever  haltingor  giving  way.  The  ground  which 
theAustrians  occupied  was  very  advantageous,  aod  even 
circumstance  that  could  render  it  more  so  had  been  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  Count 
Daun,  who,  remembering  his  former  success,  was  em- 
boldened to  enter  the  lists  again  with  his  royal  antagonist. 
The  Prussians,  however,  no  way  terrified  by  the  enemy's 
situation,  nor  their  numbers,  went  calmly  and  dreadfully, 
forward.  It  was  almost  impossible,  in  the  beginniDflf 
for  the  Prusi^ian  cavalry  to  act,  on  account  of  the  impedi- 
ments of  fallen  trees,  which  the  enemy  had  cut  do^^^^  aiit 
laid  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  retard  their  approach ; 
a  judicious  disposition  >vliich  the  king  made  overcamj 
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tbat  disadvantage.  Wlien  ho  first  formed  his  army,  lie 
had  placed  four  battalions  bcliind  the  cavalry ofliis right 
wing-,  foreseeing-  that  General  Nadasti,  who  was  placed 
with  a  corps  of  reserve  on  the  enemy's  left,  designed  to 
take  him  in  flank.  It  happened  as  he  had  foreseen ;  tins 
gcneraL's  horse  attacked  the  king's  right  wing  with  great 
fury  ;  hut  he  was  received  witli  so  severe  a  fire  from  the 
four  hattalions,  that  he  wag  obliged  to  retire  in  disorder. 
The  enemy  gave  way  on  all  sides  ;  but  at  some  distance 
recovered  tltemselves,  and  rallied  three  times,  animated 
by  their  officers,  and  by  the  gu[>eriority  of  their  numbers. 
Every  time  they  made  a  stand,  the  Prussians  attacked 
thoni  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  with  success  equal  to 
their  bravery.  Towards  night,  the  enemy,  still  retreating, 
fell  into  disorder.  Their  two  wings  fled  in  confusion ; 
one  of  them,  closely  pressed  by  tlie  king-,  retired  towards 
Breslau,  and  took  shelter  under  the  cannon  of  that  city ; 
the  other,  pursued  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  light 
eavalry,  took  their  flight  towards  Canth  and  Schweidnitz. 
Six  thousand  Austrians  fell  in  this  engagement,  and  the 
Prusaiaus,  who  bad  only  five  hundred  men  killed,  and 
two  tlionssmd  three  hundred  wounded,  made  upwards  of 
ten  thousand  of  the  enemy  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
two  hundred  and  ninety-one  officers.  They  took  also  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  cannon,  fifty-one  colours  and  stand- 
ards, and  four  thoussiud  waggons  of  ammunition  and 
baggage.  The  consequences  that  followed  this  victory 
declared  its  importance.  Future  ages  will  read  with 
astonishment,  that  the  same  prince,  who  but  a  few 
montlis  before  seemed  on  the  verge  of  inevitable  ruin, 
merely  by  the  dint  of  his  own  abilities,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  friend  whatever,  with  troops  perpetually 
harassed  by  long  and  painful  marches,  and  by  continual 
gkirmislies  and  battles,  nut  only  retrieved  liis  affaira, 
which  almost  every  one,  except  himselfj  thought  past 
redress ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  countries  where 
it  was  judged  next  to  impossible  for  any  troops  to  keep 
the  field  at  that  season,  conquered  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  the  empire  at  Rosbach,  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember; and  on  the  same  day  of  the  very  next  month, 
with  a  great  part  of  the  same  array,  was  at  Lissa,  wherei 
he  again  triumphed  over  all  the  power  of  the  house  of 
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CKAP.    Austria.     Pursuing-  liis  advantage,  he  immediately  i: 
XXVili.  vested   Brcnlau,  and    witbiu   two   days  after    this 
J7B7-     victory,  every  tiling  was   in  readiness  to  besio^-  it 
form.     His  troops.  Hushed  with  success,  were  at  first  ft 
storming  it;  but  the  king,  knowing  the  strength  of  th 
garrison,  wliicb  consisted  of  ujiwards  of  thirteen  thooson 
men,  and  considering  both  the  fatigues  which  his  o 
sohliers    had    lately   undergone,  and   the  fatal    co 
quences  tbat  migbt  ensue,  should  they  fail  of  success  ia 
this  attempt,  ordered  tbe  ajiproacbes  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  usual  form.     His  commands  were  obeyed,  and  Bres- 
lau  surrendered  to  him  on  the  tM'eiitieth  of  December  in 
tbe  morning.     The  garrison,  of  wliicb  ten  thousand  bore 
arms,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  lay  sick  o 
wounded,  were  made  prisouors  of  war.     Fourteen    of 
theee  prisoners  were  officers  of  high  rank.     The  uiiljtary 
chest,  a  vast  treasure,  with  eighty  pieces  of  ca.nnon,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  lost  only  about  twenty 
men  in  their  approaches.     During  the  siege,  a  magazine 
of  powder  was  set  on  fire  by  a  bomb,  which  occasioned 
great  confusion  among  the  besieged,  and  dania^d  one 
of  the  bastions.     The  strong  fortress  of  Schweidr»itz  strll 
remained  in  the  enemy's  possession,  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison so  numerous,  that  it  might  be  compared  to  a  smat) 
army,  and  whilst  that  continued  so,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
victories  in  Silesia  were  of  no  decisive  effect.     For  this 
reason,  though  it  was  now  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the 
soldiers  stood  in  need  of  repose,  his  majesty  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  become  master  of  that  place  before  the  end 
of  the  year ;  bnt  as  a  close  siege  was  impracticable,  a 
blockade  was  formed,  as  strictly  as  the  rigour  of  the 
season  would  permit*'.     It  was  not,  however,  till    the 
beginning  of  the  ensuing  cantpaign  that  this  place  xna 
taken.  The  Pmssians  opened  their  trenches  before  it  on 
the  third  of  April,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fiftv- 
eight,  and   erected  two  large  batteries,  which   kept  a 
continual  fire  upon  the  town.     The  artillery  of  the  be- 
siegers consisted  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  of 

^  Sucl)  woH  t1iB  rigniir  nf  ihe  neASon,  that  Home  hundreds  of  tlto  MOlilMit 
dnipped  Jown  cl'^dd  op  their  several  ppBU,  unntli?  t*  BUatflin  Ihif  Be»uri(j  of  tb« 
OQld.  TliQ  Gemums  lie  under  Ills'  sei)enU  i^proacli  uf  pacing  very  little  r^icaH 
ta  ttie  livra  at  tlidr  Mildi^rg,  and  indeed  this  practk-c  of  witjtcir  camjiniguB,  in  ^ich 
a  cold  country,  bcppcikba  very  litllo  regard  (a  tliQ  diclatps  uf  liunuinitf. 
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?nt  dimenBions,  miJ  eighty  mortars ;  an  amazing- 
Ilery,  and  such  as  we  ]mve  never  lieard  of  ia  former 
campaigns.  On  the  Dight  of  the  fourteenth,  the  Prus- 
siace  carried  one  of  the  chief  works  by  assault,  and 
lodged  themselves  therein ;  the  commandant  capitu- 
hited  the  nest  t\iiy,  with  the  garrison,  which  was  now 
greatly  reduced  in  mimber,  being  not  half  of  what  it 
amounted  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  blockade.  Thus, 
all  the  parts  of  Silesia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
Io«t  by  one  unfortunate  blow,  fell  again  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  his  affairs,  which  hut  a  few  months  before 
seemed  irretriovabEe,  were  now  re-established  upon  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever.  The  Prussian  parties  not  only  repna- 
aessed  tliemselves  of  those  parts  of  Silesia  which  belonged 
to  their  king,  but  penetrated  into  the  Austrian  division, 
reduced  Jagerndorf,  Troppau,  TretchcUj  and  several  other 
places,  and  left  the  empress-queen  scarce  any  footing  in 
that  country,  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she  reckoned 
her  dominion  perfectly  established. 

The  Swedes,  after  many  debates  between  their  king 
ftnd  senate,  had  at  length  resolved  upon  an  open  declara- 
tion against  the  King  of  Prussia,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  resolution,  sent  so  many  troops  into  Pomerania, 
that,  by  the  end  of  August,  their  army  in  that  country 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  men.  Their  first  act 
of  hostility  was  the  seizure  of  Anciam  and  Demmin,  two 
towns  that  lay  in  the  way  to  Stetin,  against  which  their 
princi])al  design  was  levelled.  But  before  they  proceeded 
farther,  General  Hamilton,  their  commander,  by  way  of 
justifying  the  conduct  of  his  master,  published  a  dechi- 
ration,  setting  forth,  "that  the  King  of  Sweden,  as 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  could  not  help 
sending  his  troops  into  the  upper  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Pomerania  belonging  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  the  officers  appointed  to  receive  the  public 
revenue  in  that  country  must  pay  what  money  they  had 
in  their  hands  toliim,  who  was  comndasfoned  to  receivei 
it  for  Ins  Swedish  majesty :  that,  moreover,  an  exact 
account  was  required,  within  eight  days,  of  the  revenues 
of  the  country;  but  that  no  more  than  ordinary  contri- 
butions would  bo  demanded  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
might  rest  assured  that  the  Swedish  troops  should  observe 
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the  strictest  discipline,"      After  tins  declarati 

,  attacked  the  little  fortress  of  Peuemunde  upon  the  ri 

Pene,  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  Septenil>er,  after  a  sj. 

of  nine  days,  obliged  the  ^rrison,  whicli  consisted  o 

of  militia,   to  surrender  themselves  prisoners    of   -v 

This  alternative  the  commanding  officer  chose,  rather  tl 

engage  not  to  serve  for  two  years,  observing-  tliat  si 

an  pnjrao'ement  was  inconsistent  witli  bis  Iiononr,  wh 

his  prince  had  so  much  occasion  for  his  service;  and  i 

Swedish  general,  touched  with  this  noble  way  of  tWl 

ing,  was,  on  his  part,  so  g^enerous  as  to  give  him 

liberty.     On  the  other  hand,  General  Mauteuftel,  •^ 

commanded    the    Prussian    forces    then  in    Pomerai 

amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  with  whom   lie  ^ 

encamped  before  Stetin,  to  cover  that  place,  publish 

in  answer  to  this,  a  declaration,  enjoining  the  inliahita: 

of  Pomerania  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Kiug  of  Prua 

their  lawful  sovereign,  under  pain  of  incurring  lijs  j 

indignation,  and  absolutely  forbidding  them  to  paM 

regard  to  the  Swedish  manifesto.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Mareschal  Lehwahl,  immediat 

after  the  battle  of  Norkitten,  when  the  Russians  be^ 

their  retreat,  detached  Prince  George  of  Hqlstein-G 

torp,  with  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  to  the  reliej 

Pomerania ;  and  shortly  after,  the  Russian  forces  Tiavi 

totally  evacuated  every  part  of  Prussia,  except   Men: 

and  most  of  them  being  actually  gone  into  winter  qu 

ters,  he  himself  followed  with  an  additional  reinfor 

ment  of  sixteen  thousand  meu.     Upon  his  approach,  t 

Swedes,    who    were  then  encamped  at  Ferdinandshi 

and  had  begun  to  fill  up  the  harbour  of  Schwinemun" 

by  way  of  previous  preparation  for  the  siege  of  Stet 

retired  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  did  not  al!( 

themselves  time  to  draw  ofFa  little  garrison  they  had 

Wollinj  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  w 

were  made  prisoners  of  war.     Demmin  was  cannonad 

by  the  Prussians  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December;  a 

the  Swedes,  having  lost  one  otficerand  forty  men,  desic 

to  capitulate.    As,  In  order  to  ease  the  troops,  it  wqH 

thought  proper  to  continue  the  siege  in  so  sharp  a  s^HI 

their  request  was  granted,  and  they  had  leave  to  ret 

with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Prussians  took  pt^eees) 
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of  the  town  on  tlie  second  day  of  January,  after  tlie  chap. 
Swedes  had,  ou  the  thirtieth  of  Deceniher,  likewise  given  .^'^'^'"'. 
up  Anelain,  where  the  conquerors  took  a  himdi-ed  and  "^'■ 
fifty  prisoners,  and  found  a  considerable  magazine  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  Mareschal  Leiiwald  tlien  passed 
the  Pene,  entered  Swedish  Pomeranta,  and  reduced 
Gutzkow^  Loitz,  Tripsus,  and  Nebringeu.  At  the  Bame 
time,  Lieu  tenant-Genera!  Schorlemmer  passed  with  his 
corps  from  the  isle  of  WolHn  into  the  isle  of  Uaedom, 
and  from  thence  to  Wolgast,  the  Swedes  having  aban- 
doned the  town,  as  well  us  Schninemunde,  and  the  fort 
of  Punemunde.  The  Prince  of  Holstein  advanced  as 
far  as  Grimm  and  Grieft'swalde,  and  the  Swedes,  losing 
one  town  after  another,  till  they  had  nothing  left  in 
Ponierania  but  the  port  of  Stralsunde,  continued  retreat^ 
ing  till  they  had  readied  this  last  place.  The  French 
party  in  Sweden,  to  comfort  the  people,  called  this  re- 
treat, or  rather  flight,  going  into  winter  quarters.  The 
Prussian  hussars  were  not  idle  wherever  they  penetrated; 
for,  besides  plundering  and  pillaging,  they  raised  a  con- 
tribution of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  crowns  in 
Swedish  Ponierania.  The  Mecklenburghers,  who  hatl 
joined  the  Swedes  with  six  thousand  of  their  troops,  now 
found  cause  to  repent  of  their  forwardness,  being  left 
quite  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  tlie  victors,  who 
chastised  them  with  the  moat  severe  exactions.  The 
army  of  the  Swedes,  though  they  did  not  fight  a  battle, 
wag,  by  sickness,  desertion,  and  other  accidents,  reduced 
to  half  the  number  it  consisted  of  when  they  took  the 
field.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  soon  after  his 
territories  were  invaded  by  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  their  advantage  in  the  affair  of  Ilastenbeck,  had  ap- 
plied to  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  guarantees  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  desiring  him  to  employ  his  good 
offices  with  the  court  of  France,  to  obtain  a  more  fa- 
vourable treatment  for  his  dominions:  but  his  Swedish 
majesty,  by  the  advice  of  the  senate,  thought  proper  to 
reftise  complying  with  this  request,  allegiug,  that  as  the 
crown  of  Sweden  was  one  of  tlte  principal  guarantees  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphulin,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to 
take  Bucli  a  step,  in  favour  of  a  prince  who  had  not  only 
broken  the  laws  and  constitutions   of   the  empire,  in 
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refusing  to  furnish  Iiis  contingent,  but  had  even  assist 
n'ithhis  troops,  a  power  known  to  be  itsileclared  encm] 
Tlie  Aulic  council  too,  seeing,  or  pretending  to  seo» 
behaviour  of  the  Landgrave  in  the  same  ligbt,  is!«ucd 
decree  against  his  serene  highness  towards   tho   end  of 
this  year.  H 

The  court  of  Great  Britain,  justly  displeased  with  tb^^ 
Dutch  on  iLCcount  of  the  extrerne  facility   with  whicL 
they  had  granted   the  French  a  free  passage   tlirongit 
Namur  and  JMaestrieht  for  their  provisions,  amnmnilion,j 
and  artillGryJn  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  Imd  verj 
properly  remonstrated  against  that  step,  before    it  wi 
absolutely  resolved  on,  or  at  least  declared  to  be  so  :  hut 
in  vain  ;  a  pusiHaninious  answer  being  all  the  satisfaction 
that  was  obta,ined.     The  lameness  and  indiflbrenee  with 
which  the  States-General  had  since  seen  Ostend  and 
Nieuport  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drew  upon 
their  high  mightiueBses  a  further  remonstrance,  which 
was  delivered  to  them  on  tho  twenty-eighth  of  Novem-, 
her  of  this  year  by  Colonel  Yorke,  his  Britannic  maicsty'tj 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  in  the  following  terms,  well 
calculated  to  awaken  in  them  a  due  sense  of  their  own^ 
danger,  aa  well  as  to  evince  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  Austria:— "Considering  the  critical] 
situation  which  Europe  has  been  in  during  the  course  o( 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  measures  concerted   to  em- 
broil all  Europe,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  was  willing 
to  flatter  himself  that  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- j 
aaillea,  out  of  regard  to  the  circumspect  conduct  observedH 
by  your  high  mightinesses,  would  have  at  least  informed  ~ 
you  of  the  changes  they  have  thought  proper  to  make  in 
the  Austrian  Netherlands.     It  was  with  the  utmost  sur- 
prise the  king  heard  that,  without  any  previous  consent 
of  your?,  and  almost  without  giving  you  any  notice,  tlia 
court  of  Vienna  bad  thought  proper  to  put  the  towns 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  into  the  hands  of  the  Freucli  troo', 
and  to  withdraw  her  own,  as  well  as  her  artillery  nn 
stores,  whilst  France  continues  to  send  thither  a  fomii 
able  quantity  of  both.    The  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  towar<ls  his  majesty  is  indeed  so  unmerited  &b< 
so  extraordinary,  that  it  i&  difficult  to  find  words  to  o: 
press  it ;  but  whatever  fallacious  pretexts  she  may  lisT 
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made  use  of  to  palliate  lier  behaviour  totrards  England,  J^^^,^,^; 
it  does  not  appear  that  tbcy  can  he  extended  so  far  as 
to  excuse  the  infringement,  in  concert  with  France,  of 
tlio  most  solemn  treaties  between  her  and  your  high 
mightinesses.  The  king  never  doubted  that  your  In'gU 
mightinesses  would  have  made  proper  representations  to 
the  twocourta,  newly  allied,  to  demonstrate  the  injustice 
of  such  a  jiroceedtng,  and  the  danger  that  might  after- 
wanls  result  from  it.  Your  high  mightinesses  will  have 
perceived  that  your  silence  on  the  first  etep  encoumged 
the  two  courts,  newly  allied,  to  attempt  others;  and  who 
can  say  where  they  will  stop?  Tlie  pretext  at  first  was, 
the  need  which  the  enipress-<]ueen  stood  in  of  the  troops 
for  the  war  kindled  in  the  empire,  and  the  necessity  for 
providing  for  the  safety  of  those  important  places,  and 
afterwards  of  their  imaginary  danger  from  England. 
But,  high  and  mighty  lords  it  is  hut  too  evident  that 
tlie  two  powers  who  have  taken  these  measures  in  con- 
cert have  other  projects  in  view,  and  have  made  new 
regulations  with  regard  to  that  country,  which  cannot 
but  alarm  the  neighbouring  states.  The  late  demand 
made  to  your  high  migbtinessest  of  a  passage  for  a  large 
tmin  of  warlike  implements  through  some  of  the  barrier 
towns,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Ostend  and  Nieuport,  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  king's  attention.  The  sincere 
friendship  and  parity  of  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  require  that  they  should  no  longer  keep  silence, 
lest,  in  the  issue,  it  shoukl  be  considered  as  a  tacit  con- 
sent, and  as  a  relinquishment  of  all  our  rights.  The  king 
commands  me,  therefore,  to  recall  to  your  high  mighti- 
nesses the  twofold  right  you  have  acquired  to  keep  the 
Austrian  Netlierlands  under  the  government  of  the  house 
of  Austria;  and  that  no  other  has  a  title  to  make  the 
least  alteration  therein,  without  the  consent  of  your  high 
mightinesses;  unless  the  new  allies  have  resolved  to  set 
aside  all  prior  treaties,  and  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  every 
thing  that  may  suit  their  jirivnte  interest.  In  the  treaty 
between  your  high  mightinesses  and  tlie  crown  of  France, 
signed  at  Utreclit^  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  the  fifteenth  article 
^  are  these  words :  '  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  province,  fort, 
^■town,  or  city  of  the  said  Netherlands,  or  of  those  which 
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are  given  up  "by  his  Catholic  ninjesty,  shall  ever  be  ceded, 
transferred,  or  given,  or  shall  ever  devolve,  to  tlie  nrown 
of  France,  or  any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  or  line 
of  France,  either  hy  virtue  of  any  gift,  excbang-e,  mar- 
riage-contract, succession  by  w'ill,orhyanyo(her  title  what- 
ever, to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  most  Christian 
king,  or  of  any  prince  or  princess  of  the  house  or  line  of 
France.'  In  the  barrier  treaty  these  very  stipulations  are 
repeated  in  the  first  article  :  'His  imperial  and  Catholic 
majesty  promises  and  engages,  that  no  province,  city, 
town,  fortress,  or  territory  of  the  said  country  shall  bo 
ceded,  transferred,  given,  or  devolve  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  to  any  other  but  the  successor  of  the  German 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  either  by  donation, 
sale,  exchange,  marriage-contract,  heritage,  tcstaiuentair 
succession,  nor  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever :  so 
that  no  province,  town,  fortress,  or  territory  of  the  said 
Netherlands  shall  ever  he  subject  to  any  other  prince, 
but  to  the  successor  of  the  states  of  the  house  of  Austria 
alone,  excepting  what  has  been  yielded  by  the  present 
treaty  to  the  said  lords  the  States-General.'  A  bare 
reading  of  these  two  articles  is  sufficient  to  evince  all 
that  I  have  juat  represented  to  your  high  mightinesses; 
and  whatever  pretest  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailles 
may  alleg-e,  to  cover  the  infraction  of  these  treaties,  the 
thing  remains,  nevertheless,  evident,  whilst  these  two 
courts  are  unable  to  prove  that  tlie  towns  of  Ostend  and 
Nieuport  are  not  actually  in  the  power  of  France.  If 
their  designs  are  just,  or  agreeable  to  those  treaties,  they 
will  doubtless  not  scruple,  in  the  least,  to  make  vourhjgh 
mightinesses  easy  on  that  head,  by  openly  explaining 
themselves  to  a  quiet  and  pacific  neighbour,  and  hy  giving 
you  indisputable  proofs  of  their  intentions  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  of  the  said  two  treaties,  with  regard  to  the 
Netherlands,  The  king  hath  so  much  confidence  in  the 
good  sense,  prudence,  and  friendship  of  your  high  niigbti- 
nesses,  that  he  makes  not  the  least  doubt  of  your  taking 
the  most  efficacious  measures  to  clear  up  an  affair  of  sueh 
importance;  and  of  your  being  pleased,  in  concert  with 
hfs  majesty,  to  watch  over  the  fate  of  a  country,  wtioeo 
situation  and  independence  have,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, been  regarded  aa  one  of  the  principal  supporteof  your 
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liberty  and  conimGree."  It  does  not  appear  that  tbis 
remonstrance  liad  the  desired  effect  upon  tlie  States- 
General,  who  were  apprehensive  of  embroiling  themselves 
with  an  enemy  so  remarkably  alert  in  taking  all  advan- 
tages. The  truth  is,  tlicy  were  not  only  unjjrepared  for 
a  rupture  with  France,  but  extremely  unwilling  to  forego 
the  commercial  profits  which  they  derived  from  their 
neutrahty. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  about  this  period,  began  to  har- 
bour a  suspiciou  that  certain  other  powers  longed  eagerly 
to  enjoy  the  same  respite  from  tiie  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences of  war,  and  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  aban- 
doned by  his  sole  patron  and  ally,  who  seemed  greatly 
alarmed  at  his  defeat  in  Boliemia,  and  desirous  of  de- 
taching himself  from  a  connexion  which  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  disagreeable  consequences  to  his 
continental  interest.  Stimulated  by  this  opinion,  his 
Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  have  written  an  expostulatory 
letter'  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  he  very 
plainly  taxes  that  monarch  with  having  instigated  bim 
to  commence  hostilities;  and  insists  upon  Ids  remember- 
ing the  engagements  by  which  he  was  so  solemnly  bound. 
From  the  strain  of  tills  letter,  and  the  Prussian's  declara- 
tion to  the  British  minister  when  be  first  set  out  for 
Saxony,  importing,  that  he  was  going  to  fight  the  King 
of  England's  battles,  a  notion  was  generally  conceived, 
that  these  two  powers  had  agreed  to  certain  private  pacta 
or  conventions,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  yet 
transpired.  Certain  it  is,  a  declaration  was  delivered  to 
the  Prussian  resident  at  London,  which  appears  to  have 
been  calculated  as  an  answer  to  the  letter.  In  that 
paper  the  King  of  Great  Britain  declared,  that  tjie  over- 
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'  The  letter,  whkb  wm  written  in  Frencb,  W9  huve  tnniUted  he  Ihe  reader'a 

8fttLH[n<:lion. 

•'  I  nm  informed  thai  Chp  dceifrli  of  a  tlvhiy  (<f  neutrnlilv  fof  the  electumte  ftf 
Hmiovcr  is  nol  j/^t  laid  asiile.  Is  it  poseible  thai  your  maj^^l/  caii  li3vo  bi-  little 
fortitude  ^tad  coiistancy  as  to  lii^  dtspiritird  liy  a  Hmnll  n^vi'rsL'  at  fiirliiiip  t  Are 
nflBitv  eu  niinoua  ihat  they  nannnt  be  ivpnlred  I  I  tio|>o  your  nuijcHty  will  wufli'Jvr 
tlio  fliep  yim  \m\<t  mibile  nic  li&^^i-ii,  and  rcmcEttbc'r  tltnt  you  are  t)iu  eula  cAiise  of 
tltfsc  mitirortvinrs  III  at  nnw  inijiccii!  uvcr  my  lic-ail.  I  nhould  uuvcflinvtt.nbniii.liinod 
Uie  alliiince  nf  Fmncc  but  fur  your  tlulUTiiig  nKHumiic^B.  L  do  not  iiiw  iT'pi^nt 
Qif  itie  treaty  I  have  coni^Ludi-'d  iviill  yMir  ni)nj{-'Hty  :  liiit  1  oxiptii^t  yuu  will  not  in- 
gloriously  leave  !□'(•  at  the  mercy  <if  my  eTif-ciiii'i^,  niflcr  linviii),''  liiTiii^ht  upon  nie  all 
tilt  forM  csf  £urai«.  I  depend  mmn  your  Adiltltllg  t*  your  rtj**tetl  eligag:e- 
mrrnlK  of  tlif  twi^iily-ciith  of  last  montli,  and  ihat  jfou  will  liftten  to  no  treaty  In 
wbich  [  nm  not  corapr«K ended." 
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tures  made  by  his  majesty's  clectom!  ministers  in  Gi 
many,  toucliing  the  checks  received  on  the  continent 
eliould  have  no  influence  on  his  majesty  as  kin^;  that 
he  saw  in  the  same  Hght  as  before  the  pernicious  efl*ect8 
of  the  union  between  tlie  courts  of  Vienna  and  Versailios, 
threatening  a  subversion  of  the  whole  system  of  pnbhc 
liberty!  and  of  the  independence  of  the  European  powers; 
that  he  considered  as  a  fatal  consequence  of  this  danger 
0U8  connexion  the  cession  made  by  the  court  of  Vicur 
of  the  ports  in  the  Netherlands  to  France  in  such  a  criti< 
cal  situation,  and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  most  solcma 
treaties :  that  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  success  of  his  arms, 
his  majesty  was  determined  tfl  act  in  constant  conc^t 
witli   the  King  of  Prussia,  in  employing  the  most  effi-     i 
cacious  means  to  frustrate  the   unjust  aud  oppre^iv^| 
designs  of  their  common  enemies.     He  concluded  with   ■ 
assuring  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  the  British   crown 
would  continue  to  fulfil,  with  the  greatest  punctuality, 
its  engagements  with  his  Pnisslan  majesty,  and;   to  sup- 
port him  with  firmness  and  vigour.     Such  a  represen- 
tation could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a  prince  who, 
at  this  juncture,  stood  in  need  of  an  extra.ordinarr  cor- 
dial.    He  knew  he  could  securely  depend,  not  onrv  on 
the  good  faith  of  an  English  ministry,  hut  also  on  tJil 
good  plight  of  the  British  nation,  which,  like  an  hidulgen 
nurse,  hath  always  presented  the  iiip]ile  to  her  mea^m 
German  allies.      Those,  however,  who  pretended  to  ooi 
sidcr  and  canvass  events  without  prejudice  and   prejio 
session,  could  not  lieip  owning  their  surprise  at  hearing 
an  alliance  stigmatized  as  pernicious  to  the  system 
public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  independence  of  the^ 
Euiojican  powers,  as  they  remembered  that  this  alliance 
was  the  elTect  of  necessity,  to  which  the  house  of  Austria 
was  reduced   for  its  own  preservation;  reduced,  as  its 
friends  and  partisans  affirm,  by  those  very  potentates  that 
now  reproached  her  with  these  connexions. 
Wspntes         His  Britannic  majesty  was  resolved  that  the  King 
thrrim-'"^  Prussia  should  liavc  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  indin'ei 
rT"'.'!.'"  ^^  ^'ic^'  whatever  reasons  he  had  to  exclaim  against  the 
convention  of  Closter-Seven,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to 
condemn  as  a  rcry  scandalous  capitulation,  as  much  as 
be  disapproved  of  the  conduct,  in  consequence  of  which 
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near  forty  thousand  men  wore  so  sliamefully  disarmed,    9'i^p. 

^^and  lost  to  his  cause.     Tliose  stipulations  also  met  witli  -__ 1 

^pB  very  unfavourable  reception  in    England,  where  the      ''*'■ 
^^  motions  of  the  allied  armv  in   their  retreat   before  the 
l^enemy  were  very  freely  censured,  and  sonic  great  names 
^■expoBcd  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  public.  This 
^ event,  so  singular  in  itself,  and  so  important  In  ita  con- 
j      sequences,  attracted  tlie  attention  of  tlie  privy-council, 
[      where  it  is  said  to  have  been  canvassed  with  great  warmth 
and  animosity  of  altercation.     Tlie  general  complained 
that  lie  was  restricted  by  peremptory  orders  from  the 
regency  of  Hanover ;  and  they  were  reported  to  have 
used  recriminations  in  their  defence.     In  all  probability, 
every  circumstance  of  the  dispute  was  not  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as  that  great  com- 
mander quitted  the  harvest  of  militan'  glory,  and,  like 
I      another  Cineinnatus,  retired  to  his  plough.     The  conven- 
tion of  Closter-Scven  was  equally  disagreeable  to  the 
courts  of  London  and  Versailles.     The  former  saw  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  left,  by  this  capitulation,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  seized  the  revenues,  exacted  contributions, 
L^andthanged  the  whole  form  of  government^  in  the  name 
^Bof  his  most  Christian  majesty;  while  the  French  army, 
^^  which  had  been  cniploved  in  opposing  the  Hanoverians, 
was  now  at  liberty  to  throw  their  additional  force  into 
the  scale  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  who,  at  that  period, 
eeemed  to  totter  on  the  verge  of  destruction.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Frencli  ministry  tliouglit  their  general 
had  granted  too  favourable  terms  to  a  body  of  forces, 
whom  he  had  coopeil  up  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  a 
little  time,  they  must  have  surrendered  at  discretion. 
They  therefore  determined  either  to  provoke  the  Hano- 
verians by  ill  usage  to  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  or, 
sliould  that  be  found  impracticable,  renounce  it  as  an  im- 
perfect convention,  established  without  proper  authority. 
Dotli  expedients  were  used  without  reserve.     They  were 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  capitulation,  than  they  refused 
to  acknowledge  its  validity,  except  on  condition  that  the 
Hanoverian  troops  should  fonually  engage  to  desist  fr<^>i»* 
all  service  against  France  and  her  allies  during  the  jw 
Bent  war,  and  be  disarmed  on  their  return  to  '"    '   '^i 
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country.  At  tbe  same  time  her  gcnemlj  who  oomi 
in  the  electorate,  exhausted  the  country,  by  levying  e 
orbitant  contributions,  and  connived  at  sucli  oiitnigis 
degraded  his  own  dignity,  and  reflected  disgfraoe  on  t 
character  of  his  nation.  Tlie  court  of  Londuii^  to  ma 
a  merit  of  necessity,  affected  to  consider  the  convcntioc 
act  as  a  provisional  armistice,  to  pave  the  wjiy  for 
Degotiation  that  might  terminate  in  a  general  pence,  ai 
proposals  were  offered  for  that  purpose:  but  the  Freni 
ministry  kept  aloof,  and  seemed  resolved  that  the  cit 
torate  of  Hanover  should  he  annexed  to  their 
dominions.  At  least  they  were  bent  upon  keopinj 
a  precious  depositum,  which,  in  tlie  plan  of  a  gt 
pacification,  they  imagined  would  counterbalance  ai 
advaiitajje  that  Great  Britain  migltt  obtain  ia  oth 
parts  of  the  world.  Ifad  they  been  allowed  to  ite 
this  deposit,  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  would  ha 
saved  about  twenty  niilHons  of  money,  together  with  tl 
lives  of  her  best  soldiers;  and  AVestjihalia  would  lia 
continued  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  security  and  pea< 
But  the  King  of  England's  tenderness  for  ITniiover  ii 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  misfortunes  which  befi 
that  electorate.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  M 
ing  it,  even  for  a  season,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  ai 
his  own  sentiments  in  tins  particular  were  reinforced  1 
the  pressing  remonstrances  of  the  Prussian  monarc 
whom,  at  this  juncture,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  di 
oblige.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  was  ]>leasod 
see  the  articles  of  the  convention  so  palpably  contravene 
because  the  violation  unbound  his  hands,  and  enabled  hii 
consistently  with  good  faith,  to  take  effectual  ete{i8  f 
the  assistance  of  liis  ally,  and  the  recovery  of  his  own  d 
minions.  He,  therefore,  in  quality  of  Elector  of  Bmti 
wick-Lunenbourg,  published  a  declaration,  observiu 
"That  bis  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ba 
on  his  part,  honestly  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  tl 
convention  ;  but  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  deniande*!  th 
the  troops  should  enter  into  an  engagement  Bp« 
above»  and  lay  down  their  arms;  although  it  w; 
prcssly  stipulated  in  the  convention,  that  they  si 
not  l>e  regarded  as  i)risoners  of  war,  under  which  quaU 
alone  tliey  could  bo  disamied ;  that  the  French 
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retcndod  to  treat  the  convention  as  a  military  regulation 
'only;  and,  mdeed,  it  was  originally  nothing  more;  but 
as  they  had  expressly  disowned  its  validity,  and  a  nego- 
tiation had  been  actually  bcgtm  for  disarming*  tbo  iiuxi- 
liarii^s,  upon  certainconditioiig,  though  the  French  general 
■would  never  nnsivcr  categorieally,  but  waited  always  for 
fresh  instructions  from  VersaiHce,  the  nature  of  that  act 
was  totally  changed,  and  what  was  at  fii«t  an  agreement 
between  genei"al  and  general,  was  now  become  a  matter 
of  state  between  tlie  two  courtsof  London  and  Versailles  : 
that,  however  hard  tlie  conditions  of  the  convention 
appeared  to  be  for  the  troops  of  Hanover,  his  Britannic 
majesty  would  have  ac(juiesced  in  them,  had  not  the 
French  glaringly  discovered  their  design  of  totally  ruin- 
ing his  army  and  his  dominions ;  and,  by  the  most 
outrageous  conduct,  freed  his  Britannic  majesty  from 
every  ohEigation  under  which  he  had  been  laid  by  the 
convention  :  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  armistice,  the  most 
open  hostilities  had  been  committed;  the  castle  of 
ydmrtzfels  liad  been  forcibly  seized  and  pillaged,  and  the 
garrison  made  prisoners  of  war :  the  prisoners  made  by 
the  French  before  the  convention  had  not  been  restored, 
accdi-ding  to  an  express  article  stipulated  between  the 
generals,  though  it  had  been  fulHIled  on  the  part  of 
the  electorate,  by  the  immediate  release  of  the  French 
prisoners  ;  the  baillies  of  those  districts,  from  which  the 
French  troops  were  excluded  hy  mutual  agreement,  had 
been  summoned,  on  pain  of  military  execution,  to  appear 
before  the  French  commissary,  and  compelled  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  the  public  revenue ;  the  French  had  appro- 
priated to  themselves  part  of  those  magazinosj  which,  by 
express  agreement,  were  destined  for  the  use  of  the 
electoral  troops ;  and  they  had  seized  the  houses,  revenue, 
and  corn  belonging  to  the  King  of  England  in  the  city 
of  Bremen,  in  violation  of  their  engagement  to  consider 
that  city  as  a  place  absolutely  free  and  neutral.  He 
took  notice,  that  they  had  jiroceeded  to  menaces  un- 
heard of  among  civilized  people^  of  burning,  sacking,  and 
lestroying  every  thing  that  fell  in  their  way,  should  the 
least  hesitation  be  made    in  executing  the  'lion 

according  to  their  interpretation."     Such  we  no- 

jgsed  considerations  that  determined  his  B  a- 
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CHAP,  jestj  to  renounce  the  agreement  which  they  had  tioI 
^^'^^'-  and  have  recourse  to  aruis  lor  the  reliof  of  his  siibjec 
^'*^-  and  alUes.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  deterniinati< 
that  lie  cotiferred  the  command  of  his  electoral  army  c 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  brother  to  the  duke  i 
that  name,  who  had  distinifuished  himself  in  the  Prussn 
anny  hy  hia  great  military  talents,  nnd  was,  by  blood  an 
inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  supposed  warmly  attache 
to  his  Britannic  majesty.  The  truth  is,  the  King  < 
Prussia  recommended  him  to  this  command,  hecAuse  h 
knew  he  could  depend  upon  his  concurring  with  all  hi 
measures,  in  conducting  tlic  operations  of  the  Britis 
army.  The  Duke  de  Kicbelieu  was  no  sooner  informe 
of  these  particulars,  than  he  sent  a  letter  to  Prince  Fei 
dinand,  specifying  "That  although  for  some  daj-s  he  ha 
perceived  the  Hanoverian  troops  in  motion,  in  order  t 
form  themselves  into  a  hody,  he  could  not  imagine  the  ol 
ject  of  these  movements  was  to  infringe  the  coiiveation  ( 
neutrality  which  had  been  established  between  the  Duk 
of  Cumberland  anci  himself,  as  French  general ;  that  h 
was  blinded  so  far  by  his  confidence  in  the  good  faith  t 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  had  signed  thatconventioi 
as  to  believe  the  troops  were  assembled  for  no  otbe 
purpose  than  to  be  distributed  into  winter  quarters,  wbic! 
liad  been  assigned  them  by  the  agreement ;  but  bis  eye 
were  at  last  opened,  by  repeated  advices  which  he  hai 
received  from  all  quarters,  importing,  that  the  Hano 
verians  intended  to  infringe  those  articles  wliich  ought  t\ 
be  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  affirmed,  the  kmg  his  maste 
was  still  willing  to  give  fresli  proofs  of  his  moderatioB 
and  his  desire  to  spare  the  offusion  of  human  blood;  witl 
that  view  he  declared  to  his  serene  highness,  in  the  uanii 
of  his  most  Christian  niajesty,  that  he  persisted  m  hii 
resolution  of  fulfilling  exactly  all  the  points  of  the  con 
vention,  provided  they  should  be  equally  observed  by  tli< 
Hanoverian  army;  hut  he  could  not  help  apprising  hi: 
serene  highness,  that  if  this  army  should  take  an; 
equivocal  step,  and  still  more,  should  it  commit  aiiy  ac 
of  hostility,  he  would  then  push  matters  to  the  fl 
extremity,  looking  upon  himself  as  authorized  so  Kni 
by  the  rules  of  war;  tliat  he  would  set  fire  to  all  th) 
palaces,  houses,  and  gardens ;  sack  all  the  towns  tan 
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villaj^s,  without  Bpuingtlie  most  inconsiderable  cottage. 
and  subject  the  country  to  al!  the  hoirota  of  war  and. 
devastation.  He  conjured  his  serene  highness  to  reflect  ^^^7- 
on  these  particulars,  and  bogged  he  would  not  lay  bim 
under  the  necessity  of  takinggteps  so  contrary  to  bi&own 
personal  character,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  humanity  of 
the  French  nation."  To  this  letter,  -vthkh  was  seconded 
by  the  Count  do  Ljiiar,  the  Danish  ambassador,  who  had 
nicdiflted  the  convention,  Prince  Ferdinand  returned  a 
very  laconic  answer,  intimating  that  he  would  give  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  hh  answer  in  person  at  the  Iiead  of 
his  army.  At  this  particular  juncture,  the  French  general 
was  disposed  to  abide  by  the  original  articles  of  the  con- 
vention, rather  than  draw  upon  liimself  the  hostilities  of 
an  army  which  lie  knew  to  be  brave,  resolute,  and  well 
appointed,  and  which  he  saw  at  present  animated  with 
an  eager  desire  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  they  had 
sustained  by  tlie  capitulation,  as  well  as  of  relieving  their 
country  from  the  grievous  oppression  under  which  it 
groaned. 

About  the  latter  end  of  November  the  Hanoverian  ProirrMo of 
army  was  wholly  assembled  at  Stade,  under  the  auspices  "^j^JJ,""^" 
of  Prince  Ferdinand,  who  resolved,  without  delay,  to  ">«)■■ 
drive  the  French  from  the  electorate,  whither  they  now 
began  their  march.  Part  of  the  enemy's  rear,  consisting 
of  two  thousand  men,  was,  in  their  march  back  to  Zell, 
attacked  in  the  bailiwick  of  Ebstorff,  and  entirely  de- 
feated by  General  Schuylenhourg ;  and  in  a  few  davs 
after  this  action,  another  happened  upon  the  river  Aller, 
between  two  considerable  bodies  of  each  army,  in  which 
the  Hanoverians,  commanded  by  General  Zastrow,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field.  These  petty  advantages 
served  to  encourage  the  allies,  and  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  Lunenbourg,  Zell,  and  part  of  the  Brunswick 
dominions,  whicli  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  abandon. 
The  operations  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  however,  were  re- 
tarded hy  the  rosalution  and  obstinate  perseverance  of 
the  French  ofiicor  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  Har- 
bourg.  When  tlie  Hanoverian  troops  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town,  he  retired  into  the  castle,  whicli  he 
held  out  against  a  considerable  dettichnieut  of  the  allied 
army,  by  whom  it  was  invested  :  at  length,  however,  the 
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fortifications  Iwing  entirely  demolished,  he  eurrcndwed 
upon  capitubtion.    On  the  sixth  day  of  December,  Prinoc 
Ferdinand  ht'g:ixn    his  march  towards   ZoU,    where  the 
French  iiimyliad  taken  post,  under  the  command  of  tl 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  Hzt 
overians,  called  in  his  advanced  parties  abandoned  sevc-" 
ral  magazines,  burned  all  the  fam^-houses  and  building 
belonging  to  the  sheep-walks  of  his  Bntsinnic  majessij 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  represoutiuior 
made  by  Prince  Ferdinand  on  this  subject;  reduced  tl 
suburbs  of  Zell  to  ashes,  after  ha-^ing  allowed  his  men 
plunder  the  houses,  and  even  set  fire  to  the  orphan  b< 
pital,  in  which  a  great  number  of  helpless  children  a»' 
said  to  have  (lorished.     One  cannot,  without  horror,  r^ 
fleet  upon  such  brutal  acts  of  inhumanity.     The  FrenelM 
troops,  on  divers  occasions,  and  iu  different  parts  of  tb^^ 
empire,  acted  tragedies  of  the  same  nature,  which  are 
not  easily  reconcilable  to  the  charartcrof  a  nation  famo^H 
for  sentiment  and  civility.     The  Hanoverians  having  ad-^ 
vanced  within  a  league  of  ZeH,  the  two  armies  began  to 
canuonade  each  other;  the  French  troops,  posted  on  th^H 
right  of  the  Alter, burned  their  magazines,  aud  retired  iiit<P^| 
the  town,  where  they  were  so  strongly  intrenched,  that 
Prince  Ferdinand  conld  not  attempt  the  river,  the  purees 
of  which  were  strongly  guarded  by  the  euemy.      At  tlH 
same  time  his  troops  were  exposed  to  great  hardsbifN 
from  the  severity  of  the  w<?ather;  he  therefore  retroatt 
to  Ultzen  and  Lunenbourg,  where  his  army  was  put  iutd 
winter  quarters,  and  executed  several  small  enterfirie^' 
by  detachment,  while  the  French  general  fixed  bis  liead- 
ijuartcrs  in  the  city  of  Hanover,  his  cantonments  extend- 
ing as  far  as  Zcll.  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  which  many 
sharp  skirmishes  were  fought  by  the  out-parties  with 
various  success.     Their  imperial  majesties  Mere  no  sooncXj 
apprised  of  theso  transactions,  which  they  considered 
infractions  of  the  convention,  than  they  sent  an  intimc 
tion  to  the  Baron  de  Steinberg,  minister  from  the  Kiat 
of  Great  Britain  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  that  he  shouU 
appear  no  more  at  court  to  confer  with  their  uiinij^tertij 
and  that  Ids  residing  at  Vienna,  as  he  might  eiisily  coi 
ceive,  could  not  be  very  agreeable :  in  consequence 
which  message  he  retired,  after   having  obtained  the" 
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necessary  passports  for  liis  departure.  Tlac  chagrin  oc- 
casioned at  tlie  court  uf  Vienua  by  the  Hanoverian 
armj's  having  recourse  to  their  arms  again,  was,  in  some 
measure,  alleviated  by  the  certain  tiUiu^s  received  from 
Petcrsburgli,  that  the  czarina  bad  signed  her  accession 
in  fomi  to  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Vienna, 
Versailles,  and  Stockholm. 

In  cIosiu;j[  our  account  of  this  year's  transactions  on 
the  continent,  we  may  obsen'e,  that  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  November  the  Queen  of  Poland  died  at  Berlin  of  an 
Apoplexy,  supposed  to  he  occasioned  by  the  shock  she 
received  on  hearing  that  the  French  were  totally  defeated 
at  Rosbach.  She  was  a  lady  of  exemplary  virtue  and 
piety,  whose  constitution  bad  been  broken  by  grief  and 
anxiety  conceived  from  the  distress  of  her  own  family, 
as  well  as  from  tite  misery  to  which  she  saw  her  peopla 
exposed.  With  respect  to  the  European  powers  that 
were  not  actually  engaged  as  principals  in  the  war,  they 
seemed  industriously  to  avoid  every  step  that  might  bo 
Construed  a  deviation  from  the  most  scrupulous  neutrality. 
The  Wtates-General  proceeded  with  great  circumspection, 
in  the  middle  course,  between  Uvo  powerful  neighbours, 
equally  jealous  and  formidable;  and  the  King  of  Spain 
was  gratified  for  his  forbearance  with  a  convention  set- 
tled between  him  and  the  belligerent  powers,  implying, 
that  his  subjects  should  pursue  their  commerce  at  sea 
without  molestation,  provided  they  should  not  transport 
those  articles  of  merchandise  which  were  deemed  con- 
traband by  all  nations.  The  operations  at  sea  during  the 
course  of  this  year,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  were 
far  from  being  decisive  or  important.  Tlie  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  sustained  considerable  damage  from  the 
activity  and  success  of  Fruucli  privateers,  of  which  a 
great  number  had  been  equipped  in  the  islands  of  Mar- 
tinique and  Guadaloupo.  The  Greenwich  ship  of  war, 
mounted  with  fifty  gims,  and  a  frigate  of  twenty,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  together  with  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  trading  vessels.  On  the  other  hand, 
tho  English  cruisers  and  privateers  acquitted  themselves 
with  equal  vigilance  and  valour.  The  Due  d'Aquitaiue, 
ft  large  ship  of  fifty  guns,  was  taken  in  the  month  of  June 
by  t«'0  British  ships    '      t,  after  a  severe  engagcmeut; 
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and  about  the  same  time  tlie  Aquiloti.  of  nearly  the  s&nir 
force,  wa«  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed  noar  ISn^t,  hj 
the  Antelope,  ooe  of  the  British  cruisers.  A  FrcrwL 
frigate  of  twenty-six  guns,  called  the  Ememudc,  »»?. 
takeu  in  the  channel,  after  a  warm  engagement,  by  an 
English  8hi]>  of  inferior  force,  under  the  command  v( 
Captain  Gilchrist,  a  gallant  and  alert  officer,  who,  lu  the 
Beqnel,  sigiiiilized  himself  on  divers  occasions  by  rerr 
extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  All  the  sea-officers  seem 
to  he  animated  with  a  nohle  emulation  to  distingnisfa' 
thetnselves  in  the  senice  of  their  country,  and  the  spiiit 
descemied  even  to  the  captains  of  privateers,  who,  in- 
stead of  imitating  the  fonuer  commanders  of  that  cImr, 
in  avoiding  sliipa  of  force,  and  centering  their  whole  at- 
tention in  advantageous  prizes,  now  encountered  thr 
armed  shi]>B  of  the  enemy,  and  fought  with  the  most 
obstinate  valour  In  the  pursuit  of  national  glory. 

Perhaps  history  cannot  afford  a  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  desperate  courage  than  that  which  was  exerli"d 
in  December  of  the  preceding  year,  by  the  officers  and 
crew  of  an  English  privateer,  called  the  Terrible,  undtr 
the  command  of  Captain  William  Death,  equipped  wHth^ 
twenty-six  carriage  guns,  and  manned  with  two  bnndr<^^fl 
sailors.     On  the  twenty-third  rlay  of  the  month  ho  cn- 
giigcd  and  made  prize  of  a  large  French  ship  from  St. 
Domingo,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  he  lo9t  hi 
own  brother  and  sixteen  seamen  :  then  he  socure<l  ^vith 
forty  men  his  prize,  which  contained  a  valuable  cargt),, 
and  directed  his  course  to  England  ;  but  in  a  few  <la 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fait  in  with  the  Veng^eancc,  * 
privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  carrying  thirty-six  large  cannon, 
with  a  complement  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men. 
Their  first  step  was  to  attack  the  prize,  which  was  easily 
retaken  ;  then  the  two  ships  bore  down  upon  the  Terrible, 
whose  mainmast  was  shot  away  by  the  firet  broadside. 
Notwithstfinding  this  disaster,  the  Terrible  maintained 
such  a  furious  engagement  against  both  as  can  hardlvbe 
paralleled  in  the  armals  of  Britain.     The  French  cxini- 
mander  and  his  second  were  killed,  with  two-thirds  of 
his  company;  hut  the  gallant  Captain  Death,  with  thc^ 
greater  part  of  his  officers  and  almost  his  M'hole  crew^| 
having,  met  with  the  same  fate,  hia  ship  was  boarded  by 
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tlie  enemy,  wlio  found  no  more  tlian  twenty-six  persons    chap. 
alive,  sixteen  of  whom  were  nnitilated  by  tlie  losa  of  leg     ^ '' ' ' ';. 

r  arm,  and  the  oilier  ten  grievously  wounded.  The  "*^- 
ship  itself  was  so  shattered  that  it  could  scarcely  be  kept 
above  water^  and  the  whole  exhibited  a  scene  of  blood* 
horror,  and  di^olation.  The  victor  itself  lay  like  a  wreck 
on  the  surface,  ami  In  this  condition  made  shift,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  tow  the  Terrible'  into  St.  Alaloea, 

here  she  was  not  beheld  without  astonishment  and 
terror.  This  adventure  was  no  sooner  known  in  Eng- 
land than  a  liberal  subscription  was  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  Death's  widow,  and  that  jiart  of  the  crow  which 
survived  tlie  engagement.  In  tliis,  and  every  sea  ren- 
counter that  happened  within  the  present  year,  the  supe- 
riority in  Bktll  and  resolution  was  ascertained  to  the 
British  mariners  ;  for  even  when  they  fought  against 
great  odds,  their  courage  was  generally  crowued  with 
success.  In  the  month  of  November,  Captain  Lockhart, 
a  young  gentleman  who  had  already  rendered  himself  a 
terror  to  the  enemy  as  commander  of  a  small  frigate,  now 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation,  by  reducing  the 
Mclampe,  a  French  privateer  of  Bayonne,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  his  own  ship  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of 
metal.  This  exploit  was  seconded  by  another  of  the 
same  nature,  in  his  contjuest  of  another  French  adven- 
turer, called  the  Countess  of  Gramont;  and  a  third  large 
privateer  of  Bayonne  was  taken  by  Captain  Sanniarcz, 
commander  of  the  Antelope.  In  a  word,  the  narrow  seas 
were  so  well  guarded,  that  in  a  little  time  scarce  a  French 
ship  durst  appear  in  the  English  channel,  which  the 
British  ti-aders  navigated  without  molestation. 

Ou  the  fii"st  day  of  December,  the  King  of  Great  Bri- Smbjoh 
tain  opened  the  session  of  Parliament  with  a  speech  from  ^^""^  ' 
the  throne,  which  seemed  calculated  to  prepare  the 
nation  for  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  new  war  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  His  majesty  graciously  declared, 
that  it  wmdd  have  given  him  a  most  sensible  pleasure  to 
acquaint  them  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  that  his 
success  in  carrying  on  the  war  had   been  equal  to  the 
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justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  extent  and  vig-our  of  th< 
measures  formed  for  that  purpose.     He   expressed  tb( 
firmest  confidence   that  the  spirit  and  bravery   of  thel 
nation,  so  renowued  in  all  times,  which   had    formerln 
stirmoimted  so  many  difficulties,  were  not   to  be  alwitcdr 
by  a  few  disappointments,  which  he  trusted  niig-bt  be  re- 
trieved by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  zeal  and  ardour 
of  his  Parliament  for  his  majesty's  honour  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  country.    He  said  it  was  his  determined 
resolution  to  apply  his  utmost  cftbrts  for  the  security  ofi 
his  king^doms,  and  for  the  recovery  and  protection  of  th< 
possessions  and  rights  of  his  crown  and  subjects  in  Aint 
rica  ami  elsewhere,  as  well  by  the  strongest  exertion' 
of  his  naval  force,  as  by  all  other  methods.     He  signi- 
fied that  another  great  object  which  he  had  at  heart,  was  t 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe;  and,  in  that  view,  to  encourage  aDd  ad- 
here to  his  allies.     For  this  cause,  he  assured  them,  h« 
would  decline  no  inconveniences,  and  in  this  cause  he 
earnestly  solicited  their  hearty  concurrence  and  vigorous 
assistance.     He  observed,  that  the  late  signal  success  iafl 
Germany  had  given  a  happy  turn  to  affairs,  which  it  was  nl 
incumbent  on  them  to  improve;  and  that  in  such  a  criti-    . 
cal  conjuncture,  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  tbem.1 
He  particularly  recommended  to  them,  that   his  good^ 
brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia  might  be  supported 
in  such  a  manner  as  his  magnanimity  and  active  zeal  for 
the  common  cause  appeared  to  deserve.    To  the  Com- 
mons he  exiiressed  his  concern,  that  the  large  supplies 
they  had  already  granted  did  not  jfroduce  all  the  good 
fiiiits  they  had  reason  to  expect;  but  he  had  so  great  a 
reliance  on  their  wisdom,  as  not  to  doubt  of  their  perse-    , 
ver&nce.     He  only  desired  such  supplies  as  should  bdfl 
EecoBsary  for  the  public  service,  and  told  them  that  they™ 
might  depend  ujion  it,  that  the  best  and  most  faithful 
economy  should  be  used.     He  took  notice  of  that  spirit 
of  disorder  which  had  shown  itself  among  the  commoi 
people  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom;  he  laid  injunc- 
tions upon  them  to  use  their  endeavours  for  diseourag- 
ing  and  suppressing  such  abuses,  and  for  maintaining  th« 
laws  and  lawful  authority.     He  concluded  with  observ-j 
ing,  that  nothing  would  so  effectually  conduce  to  the  de- 
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fence  of  all  that 


was  dear  to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  the 
reducing^  tlieir  enemies  to  reason,  as  union  and  harmony 
among-  themselves.  The  time  was^  ■wiien  every  paragraph 
of  this  liarangue,  which  the  reader  will  perceive  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  propriety,  would  have 
been  canvassed  and  ira|)ugned  by  the  country  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  would  have  imputed  the 
bad  success  of  the  war  to  the  indiscretion  of  tlte  minis- 
try, in  taking  preposterous  measures,  and  appointing 
commanders  unequal  to  the  service.  They  wouSd  have 
inquired  in  what  manner  the  Protestant  religion  was  en- 
dangered;  and,  if  it  was,  how  it  could  he  preserved  or 
promoted  by  adhering  to  allies,  who,  "vvrthoat  provoca- 
tion, had  well  nigh  mined  the  first  and  principal  Pro- 
testant country  of  the  empire.  They  would  have  started 
doubts  with  respect  to  the  late  signal  success  in  Ger- 
many, and  hinted  that  it  would  only  serve  to  protract 
the  burden  of  a  continental  war.  They  would  have 
owned  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  upon  them,  and 
drawn  this  consequence,  that  it  therefore  behoved  them 
to  act  with  the  more  delicacy  and  caution  in  discharge 
of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  constituents; 
a  trust  which  their  consciences  would  not  allow  to  be 
faithfully  discharged,  should  they  rush  precipitately  into 
the  destructive  measures  of  a  rash  and  prodigal  minis- 
try, squander  away  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  add  to 
the  grievous  encumbrances  under  which  it  groaned,  in 
support  of  connexious  and  alliances  that  were  equally 
foreign  to  her  consideration,  and  pernicious  to  her  in- 
terest. They  would  have  investigated  that  cause  which 
was  so  warmly  recommended  for  support,  and  pretended 
to  discover  that  it  was  a  cause  in  which  Great  Britain 
ought  to  have  had  no  concern,  because  it  produced  a 
certainty  of  loss,  without  the  least  prospect  of  advantage. 
They  would  have  varied  essentially  in  their  opinions  of 
the  necessary  supplies,  from  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
prepared  the  estimates,  and  even  declared  some  doubts 
about  the  economy  to  be  used  in  managing  the  national 
expense  ;  finally,  they  would  have  represented  the  impos- 
sibility of  union  between  the  two  parties,  one  of  which 
seemed  bent  upon  reducing  the  other  to  beggary  and 
contempt     Such  was  the  strain  t"    '     ^d  to  flow  from 
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an  opposition,  said  to  consist  of  disloyalty  anfl  disap- 
poiuted  ambition.  But  tliat  malignant  spirit  -was  now 
happily  exting:Hisltefi.  The  voico  of  the  sovoreig-n  was 
adored  as  tlic  oracle  of  divinity,  and  those  happy  davs 
were  now  approaching  tliat  saw-  th<?  Commons  of  Eng- 
land pour  their  treasures,  in  support  of  a  Geriuan  prince, 
with  sucli  a  generous  hand,  tliat  posterity  will  be  sniazed 
at  their  libcmHty. 

To  tlie  speech  of  his  majesty  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
turned an  address,  in  such  terms  of  complacency  as  had 
long  distinguished  that  illustrious  assembly.  The  Com- 
mons expressed  their  approbation  and  confidence  with 
equal  ardour,  and  not  one  objection  was  made  to  the  form 
or  nature  of  the  address,  tliough  one  gentleman,  equally  . 
independent  in  his  mind  and  fortune,  took  exc<?ptiuns  toH 
some  of  tlie  measures  which  had  been  lately  pursued.  ™ 
Their  complaisance  was  more  substantially  specified  in  . 
the  resolutions  of  the  House,  as  soon  as  the  two  great  fl 
committees  of  supply  were  appointed.  They  granted  for" 
the  sea-service  of  the  ensuing  year  sixty  thousand  nieu.  l 
including  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fortt-fl 
five  marines;  and  the  standing  army,  comprehending'™ 
four  thou&and  invalids,  was  fi.xed  at  fifty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  eflective  men,  commit 
sion  and  non-commission  officers  iuchided.  For  the 
maintenance  of  these  forces  by  sea  and  land,  the  trharge 
of  guards  and  garrisons  at  home  and  abroad,  the  expense 
ofthe  ordnance,  and  in  order  to  make  good  tlie  sum  which 
had  been  issued  by  his  niajasty's  orders  in  jmrsiiiince  o{  \ 
the  address  from  the  Commons,  tliey  now  allotted  fourfl 
millions  twenty-two  thousand  eidit  hundred  and  seven  T 


i 


pounds,  se^en  shillings,  and  three  pence.     They  uruini- 
mously  granted,  as  a  present  supply  in  the  then  critical 
exigency,  towards  enabling  his  nmjes'ty  to  maintain  and 
keep  together  the  army  formed  la&t  yeiir  in  his  electoral 
dominions,  and   then  again  put  in  motion,  and  actually 
employed  against  the  common  enemy,  in  concert  withj 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousani 
poumls:  for  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  hicluding  holf-pa 
to  the  sea-oflicers,  they  allowed  two  hundred  twe!ity-f«)U 
thousand  four  hundred  twenty-one  pounds,  five  shillings, 
and  eight  pence:  toMards  the  building  and  support  o~ 
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tTie  three  hospitah  for  seamen  at  Gosport,  Plymnnth,  chap. 
and  Greeowicli,  thirty  thousand  pounds :  for  tlie  reduced  ^^^"^ 
ofiieers  of  the  land-forces  and  marines,  pensions  to  tlie 
widows  of  officers,  and  other  such  military  contingencies, 
forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six  pound;;!, 
seventeen  shillings,  and  eleven  pence:  towards  building-, 
relmtlding,  and  repairs  of  his  majesty's  ships  for  the  en- 
suing year,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds: 
for  defmying  the  charge  of  two  thousand  one  hundred 
f  and  twenty  horse,  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  in- 
I  fautry,  together  with  the  general  and  start'  officers,  tho 
I  officers  of  the  hospital  and  the  train  of  artillery,  being 
the  troops  of  the  Landgrax'e  of  Ilesse-Ca-ssel  in  the  pay 
of  Great  Britain,  for  sixty  days,  together  with  the  suIj- 
sidy  for  the  same  time,  pursuant  to  treaty,  they  assigned 
thirty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
nineteen  sliillings,  and  ten  pence  three  farthings.  To 
the  Foundling-hospital  they  gave  forty  thousand  pounds, 
for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  deserted  young 
children,  as  well  as  for  the  reception  of  all  such  as  should 
be  presented  under  a  certain  age,  to  be  limited  by  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  that  charity.  Three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  given  towards  discharging  the  debt 
of  the  navy,  and  two  hundred  eighty  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  two  pounds  for  making  up  the  deficiency 
of  the  grants  for  the  service  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  was,  moreover,  gratified  with 
the  further  sum  of  two  hundred  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  jwunds,  four  shillings,  and  nine 
pence  farthing,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  forces,  and 
ilie  remainder  of  his  subsidy.  They  granted  six  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  pounds  for  enabling  liis  majesty  to 
make  good  his  engagements  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
]>ursuant  to  a  convention  lately  concluded  with  that  po- 
tentate. For  defraying  the  charge  of  thirty-eight  thou- 
wind  men  of  the  troops  of  IFanovcr,  Wolfenbuttel,  Saxe- 
(lotha,  and  the  Count  of  Buckebourg,  together  with  that 
of  general  and  staff' ofiieers  actually  employed  agaiust  the 
common  enemy,  in  concert  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
from  the  twonty-eighthdayof  November  in  the  last,  to  the 
^-twenty-fourth  of  December  in  the  present  year  inclusive, 
^mo  be  issued  in  advance  everv  two  months,  they  allotted 
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the  som  of  fonr  hundred  find  sixty-three  tboiisan<]  eigfafr 
four  pounds,  six  ehilUugs,  and  ten  pence;  and  fnrtbe 
more  they  granted  three  hundred  eighty^x  tboosu 
pine  hundred  and  fifteen  jiounda,  tfairti'cn  eUillings,  u 
two  pence,  to  defray  the  charges  of  forage^  faread-w^ 
gons,  train  of  artillery,  provisions,  wrood,  straw,  and  i 
other  extraordinary  expenses,  contingencies,  and  Iosbi 
whatsoever,  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred,  on  account  of  h 
majesty's  army,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  thousand  mei 
actually  employed  against  the  common  enemy^  in  couch 
with  the  King  of  Prussia,  from  November  last  to  nea 
December  inclusive.  For  the  extraordinary  expenses  < 
the  land-forces,  and  other  seniceSf  incurred  in  the  coon 
of  the  last  year,  and  not  provided  for  by  Parliameo: 
they  allowed  one  hundred  forty-five  thousand  four  hui 
dred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  fifteen  shillingR,  and  one  hi 
thing.  They  provided  eight  hundred  thousand  ponnii 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  the  like  sum  raised  i 
pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  Parlis 
ment,  and  charged  upon  tlie  first  aids  and  supplies  to  h 
granted  in  the  current  session.  Twenty-six  tboimn 
pounds  were  bestowed  on  the  out- pensioners  of  Chelset 
hospital ;  almve  twenty  thousand  for  the  expense  of  main 
taining  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia ;  for  n 
inibureing  to  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  th 
colony  of  Connecticut,  their  expense  in  furnishing  proTi 
sions  and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  for  his  mg 
jesty's  service,  in  the  campaign  of  the  year  one  thousani 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  the  sum  of  forty-one  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  seventeen  shil 
hngs,  and  six  pence  halfpenny;  to  he  applied  toward 
the  rebuilding  of  London- bridge,  carrying  on  the  work 
for  fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour  of  JSiilford,  aoi 
repairing  the  parish  church  of  St,  Margaret^  iu  AVest 
minster,  they  allotted  twenty-nine  thousand  poundi 
The  East  India  Company  were  indulged  with  twent 
thousand  pounds  on  account,  towards  enabling  them  t 
defray  the  expense  of  a  military  force  in  their  settle 
ments,  to  be  maintained  by  them  in  lieu  of  the  battaljoi 
of  bis  majesty's  forces  withdrawn  from  those  settlenientfl 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  given  as  usual,  To 
maintaining  and  supporting  the  British  forts  and  settle 
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lents  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  eleven  thousand  four  cbap. 
umdred  and  fifty  "wore  grafted  as  an  aug^mentation  to  '^^^'ii^* 
the  SEilaries  of  tlie  judges  in  the  superior  courts  of  judi- 
cature. They  likewise  provided  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  defraying  the  charge  of  pay  and  clothing  to 
the  militia,  and  advanced  eight  hundred  thougund  pounds 
to  enable  his  majesty  to  defray  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  irar,  incurred  or  to  be  incurred  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year;  and  to  take  all  such  mea- 
sures as  might  be  necessary  to  disappoint  or  defeat  any 
enterjjriscs  or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the  exigency  of 
his  artairs  might  require.  Tlie  whole  supplies  of  this 
session  amounted  to  the  enormoug  sum  of  ten  millions 
four  hundred  eighty-six  thousand  four  hundred  fifty-seven 
pounds,  and  one  penny.  Nothing  could  so  plainly  de- 
monstrate the  implicit  confidence  which  the  Parliament 
at  this  juncture  reposed  in  the  sovereign  and  the  mi- 
nistry, as  their  conduct  in  granting  such  lihcral  supplies, 
great  part  of  which  were  bestowed  in  favour  of  our  Ger- 
man allies,  "whom  the  British  nation  thus  generously  puid 
for  fighting  their  owti  battles.  Besides  the  sum  of  one 
million  eight  hundred  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred 
ninety-seven  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  eight  pence,  ex- 
pressly assigned  for  the  support  of  these  continental  con- 
nexions, a  sum  considerably  exceeding  the  whole  of  the 
revenue  raised  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
what  part  of  the  sum  granted  to  the  king  for  extraordi- 
nary expenses  might  be  applied  to  the  same  use,  the 
article  might  not  improperly  be  swelled  with  the  vast 
expense  incurred  by  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France; 
the  chief,  if  not  sole,  design  of  which  seemed  to  be  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  nation's  allies  in  Germany,  by 
preventing  France  from  sending  such  numerous  armies 
into  that  country  as  it  could  have  spared,  had  not  its 
sea-coasts  required  a  considerable  body  of  forces  for  its 
defence  against  the  attempts  of  the  English.  Indeed 
the  partisans  of  the  ministry  were  at  great  pains  to  sug- 
gest and  inculcate  a  belief,  that  the  war  in  Germany  was 
chiefly  supported  as  a  necessary  diversion  in  favour  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  plantations,  which  would  have  been 
exposed  to  Insult  and  invasion  hail  not  the  enemy's  forces 
been  otherwise  employed.     But  the  aV'Tdity  of  this 
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CHAR    notion  will  at  once  appear  to  those  who  consider,  that 

xxvm^  this  time  Great  Britiiin  was  sole  mistress  uf  the  sea;  tli 

\7b8.     the  navy  of  France  was  almost  ruined, and  lier  coniine 

on  the  oce^m  quite  extinguished;  that  she  coulil   iiot|' 
with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  hazard  any  expcdltioa 
of  consequence  ag-ainst  Great  Britain,  or  any  part  of  hi 
dominions,  while  the  ocean  was  covered  with  such  powe 
fut  navies  belono:ni^'"  to  that  nation;  and  tliat  if  oiit'-thi 
part  of  the  money  annually  ingulfed  in  the  German  vor- 
tox  had  been  employed  m  augraentiug  the  nnval    forces 
of  England,  and  those  forces  properly  exerted,  not  a 
single  cruiser  would  have  been  able  to  stir  from  the  har- 
bours of  France;  all  ber  colonies  in  the  West  Jndi 
would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  G 
Britain  ;  and  thus  cut  off  from  the  resources  of  commcr 
she  must  have  been  content  to  embrace  such  terms  ol 
l»eace  as  the  victor  should  have  thought  proper  to  pre-^ 
scribe.  ^M 

The  funds  established  by  the  coramittse  of  wavs  an^^ 
inc^ns,  in  order  to  realize  those  articles  of  supply,  con- 
sisted of  the  malt-tax,  the  land-tax,  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  sums  remaining  in  the  excliequer,  produced 
from  the  sinking  fund,  four  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  be  raised  by  annuities,  at  three  i>oun<l3 
ten  shillings  per  cent,  per  ann.,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  a  lottery,  attended  with  annuities  redeem- 
able by  Parliament,  after  the  rate  of  three  pounds  per 
cent,  per  anu. ;  these  several  annuities  to  be  transferable 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  cliarged  upon  a  fund  to  be 
established  in  this  session  of  Parliament  fur  jtaymcnt 
thereof,  and  for  which  tlie  sinking  fund  should  be  a  col- 
lateral security* — one  miUian  six  hundred  and  six  tliou- 


Fanils  fur 
mieliiK  chi 


B  U  WHS  «iiatled,  Thnt  e*Gry  porBOD  BulifrcriUtni;  for  five  liundr«d  pounds  should 
l>G«ulill(;il  CurvuriiuiiUreil  ati'l  fifty  in  ajinuiitioe,  aniltirty  poiuiie  in  lutU'r;  tirkc 
nnA  so  in  prti portion  fur  a  {jrcat^r  ur  Icaa  auin  ;  thikt  tlic  liitli?rj  shituiii  ouuaut  < 
tii^ketaiif  tlie  value  rif  ten  |ii>uni]B  cjich,  in  tlie  pmiwrtion  not  excet'fliiig  rigti 
Llmilis  to  a  priie  ^  tile  tiljiiitiH  to  t)c  of  ihi;  valuQ'  uf  ^ix  pouiirls  oqeh  ;  tlic  L1aiiI> 
uiid  prizea  ui  \»iiLe  nu  inK'i'OHt  nftci' llic  I'atij^  or  tlirt^e  |iuiinds  per  cent,  lu  o; 
im-iicijfrijiti  Uio  lir«t  Jay  of  JAniiar^v,  in  the  yt-ni'  ocic ihouaanci  seven  Imiiilrwli 
lirij-iiiLii-  ;  jiiLil  t\ial  tlic  i^uiii  of  fuur  imllions  livp  liuodrcd  llioauiiiil  piiuiic 
r:ii>M?ii  by  uifiuili'eN,  glioiild  bunr  uq  iiitcri-'i^t  afti^r  llic  rnCc  of  t)iroi.>  |i<iuii 
"liiliiiiasiwr  cent,  (tfim  tlie  tiftli  day  i>f  Jii!^,iii  tlu"  present  yenr  ;  whieJiiMii 
Ktioiild  aUi)<l  Ttduced  to  llirefr  puimiis  |k>i*  ciiiit.  after  th-e  cxjiirAtiun  nf  trrmt_ 
(I'Ur  fmrs.  mid  aftLTwnrds  be  rcdi'T^miililo  in  Ute  w1i.ijl«,  or  in  p»n,  liy  Btiiiu  n 
Ifn  ilmn  Hvu  humlreil  llimmnrid  [HjuU'ilBBt  oiig  time,  six  tuuntliih'  Do1i<>r  hftvijl 
Iwen  fiitt  givQu  uf  »ucli  puymeats  rtwpcicCivetj'  ;  tliat  anj'  BuLscriber  mtgbt,  m  i 
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inrl  and  Reventy-stx  pounds,  five  sliiUings,  ono  penny, 
fone  fartliiii^,  issued  and  applied  out  of  such  monies  as 
Blionld  or  might  arise  from  the  surpluses,  excesses,  and 
other  revenues  composing  the  sinking  fund — a  tiix  of  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  to  bo  annually  paid  from  all  salaries, 
fees,  and  perquisites  of  offices  and  employments  In  Great 
Britain,  and  from  all  pensions  and  other  gratuities  pay- 
able out  of  any  revenues  belonging  to  Ivis  majesty  iti 
Great  Britain,  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds — an  imposition  of  one  shilling  annually  upon 
every  dwelling-house  inhabited  within  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  over  and  above  all  other  duties  already 
chargeable  upon  them,  to  commence  from  the  fifth  day 
of  April — an  ailditional  tax  of  six  pence  yearly  for  every 
window  or  li^ht  in  every  dwelling-house  inhahited  in 
Britain  which  shall  contain  fifteen  windows  or  upwards; 
a  continuation  of  certain  acts  near  expiring,  ^■^itll  respect 
to  the  duties  payable  on  foreign  sail-cloth  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  tlie  exportation  of  British  gunpowder,  the 
securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  liis  majesty's  sugar 
colonies  in  America,  and  the  empowering  the  importers 
and  proprietors  of  spirits  from  the  British  sugar  planta- 
tions to  land  them  before  payment  of  the  duties  of  ex- 
cise, and  to  lodge  them  in  warehouses  at  their  own  ex- 
pense— -an  annual  tax  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence 
to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or 
vending  gold  or  silver  plate,  in  lieu  of  the  duty  of  six 
pence  per  ounce  on  all  silver  plate,  made  or  wrought,  or 
which  ought  to  be  touched,  assayed,  or  marked  in  this 
kingdom,  which  duty  now  ceased  and  determined — a 
cessation  of  all  drawbacks  payable  on  the  exportation 
of  silver  plate — a  law  prohibiting  all  persons  from  seUing, 
liy  retail,  any  sweet  or  made  wines,  without  having  first 

■•efore  the  incniynintli  d&y  «f  ApriJ,  make  a  depmii  of  ten  pouadi  jwr  cent,  on 
vUch  Hum  ka  Im  nhriulil  tliAOAe  tai  eiihfict'ibc  lOwarcIa  rniaiiig  [llt^c  fi^e  ntilliuns, 
« Llli  Ihu  casliierB  of  tlm  bnnk,  h»  sefuritj'  frir  lilw  future  pnyni^iitson  die  iI.ijh  aji- 
]ir->Tit«J  for  thnt  pitt'iH'Bu  ;  tliat  tliv  9i?v>!cii1  i>tiniti  su  rw^ivi.'i|  tiv  i!iu  c^ai^Uii.Ts  hLhhIiI 
\iv  ]i&id  into  (Ue  rewipt  of  the  tuchequcr,  to  bu  Applied  from  lime  V>  tinn;  U>  budi 
Krvicea  m  j>Ii(i1iIl1  ilu-ii  htve  bi-en  iitrd  b}-  tlic  Hhuhq  of  C<)inm'>ra  in  this  sceaion 
(■f  I'm-liamcrtt,  and  not  otijtrwiee  ;  that  mij  Bubs-cribtr  |inviiig  the  whide  or  nliy 
fOLvt  of  hie  BuijBC'ri||itiun  previous  to  ihe  daVB  appiiinleil  for  the  rwiintcliye  pnj-- 
iit'tiW  vhould  be  ullritt-^id  a  discJimi,  ut  lli*  mt?  of  tlivoe  pt?r  cent,  frnm  the  dnys 
t»t  Bucli  respcctivv  pnvTiiuntn  to  thi^  n-ApcoMvo  CiUK-e  tm  nhieh  meh  \i^yiiiVTiKv,eie 
tllneXeA  to  \X  mnde,  and  [|jat  all  penoiia  -nlio  Hhould  mate  ilieir  full  pftymcnLn  uti 
lli«  said  lottsrjr  ahauld  receive  tbeir  tictceui  as  loaii.  as  ibe^  could  b*  ciui'veDieudjr 
made  iiut. 
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]>rocured  a  licence  for  that  purpose — and  a  loan  i 
cbequor  bills  for  eight  Imndred  tliousand  poiinch 
charged  on  the  iirsCaids  to  be  granted  in  the  next 
of  Parllaineut.  Theise  provisions  amounted  to  thi 
of  eleven  millions  Beventv-nine  thousand  »cvcii  hundi 
and  twenty-two  pounds,  six  shillings,  and  ten  pencil 
ceeding  the  grants  in  the  sum  of  £ve  hundrud  nine 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  poundit, ' 
ehillings,  and  nine  pence,  so  that  the  nation  liad  real 
to  hope  that  this  surplus  of  above  half  a  million  woi 
prevent  any  demand  for  deficiencies  in  the  next  seoii 
By  tiicse  copious  grants  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  wh( 
complaisance  knew  no  bounds,  the  national  debt  waii, 
this  juncture,  swelled  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  eigfa 
seven  niilHons  three  hundred  and  sixtj-seven  tlionsa 
two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  I 
pence  farthing;  a  load  that  would  have  crushed  the  J 
tional  credit  of  any  other  state  in  Christendom.  ^1 
The  liberatity  of  the  Parliament  was  like  the  raH 
the  wilderness,  which  flowed  with  the  welcome  stre 
wlien  touched  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  The  present  sup] 
which  the  Commons  granted  for  the  subsistence  of  1 
Hanoverian  amiy  was,  in  pursuance  of  a  message  fp 
his  majesty,  communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Sec 
tary  Pitt,  signifying,  that  the  kiug  had  ordered  his  el 
ioral  army  to  be  put  again  in  motion,  that  it  might  i 
with  vigour  against  the  common  encmy»  in  concert  w 
his  good  brother  and  ally  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  that  ( 
exhausted  and  ruined  state  of  the  electorate  having  ri 
dered  it  incapable  of  maintaining  that  army,  until  t 
further  necessary  chargo  thereof,  as  well  as  the  m* 
particular  measures  then  concerting  for  the  effectual  si 
port  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  could  be  laid  before  t 
House,  the  king,  relying  on  the  constant  zeal  of  bis  fiul 
ful  Commons  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  reltgi 
and  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  the  dangerous  < 
signs  of  France  and  her  confeilerates,  found  himself, 
the  mean  time,  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  rccoi 
mending  to  the  House  the  speedy  consideration  of  su 
a  present  supply  as  might  enable  his  majesty,  a| 
critical  conjuncture,  to  subsist  and  keep  together  th« 
army.    This  address  was  no  sooner  recited  by  the  8| 
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t^n  it  was  unftnimousily  referred  to  the  committee  of 
6up]ily,  who  gratified  bis  niojest/s  wish  with  an  imme- 
diate resolution;  and, considering tbcir^nerou8  disposi- 
tion, doubtless  the  same  compliance  would  have  appeared, 
even  thoug-h  no  mention  had  been  made  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which,  to  men  of  ordinary  penetration,  appeared 
to  have  no  natural  concern  in  the  present  dispute  betweea 
the  belligerent  powers,  although  former  ministers  liad 
often  violently  introduced  it  into  messages  and  speeches 
from  the  throne,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lace, even  while  they  insulted  the  understanding  of  those 
who  were  capable  of  CTtercising  their  own  reason.  This 
pretest  was  worn  90  threadliare,  that,  among  the  sensible 
part  of  numkind,  it  could  no  longer  be  used  without 
incurring  contempt  and  ridicule.  In  order  to  persuade 
mankind  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  danger,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  specify  the  designs  that 
were  formed  against  it,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  to  descend  to  particulars  properly  authenti- 
cated. In  that  case  great  part  of  Europe  would  have 
been  justly  alarmed.  The  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  have  made  such  glorious  and  indefatigable 
efforts  in  support  of  the  Protestant  religion,  would  surely 
have  lent  a  helping  hand  towards  its  preservation.  The 
Danes  would  not  have  stood  tamely  neutral,  and  seen  the 
religion  they  profess  exposed  to  the  rage  of  such  a  power- 
ful confederacy.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
Swedes,  who  had  so  zealously  maintained  the  purity  of 
the  Protestant  fiiith,  would  now  join  an  association  whose 
aim  was  tlie  ruin  of  that  religion.  It  is  not  credible 
that  even  the  Hungarians,  who  profess  the  same  faith, 
nnd  other  Protestant  states  of  the  empire,  would  enter  so 
heartily  into  the  interests  of  those  who  were  bent  upon 
its  destruction  ;  or  that  the  Russians  would  contribute  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  discipline, 
BO  opposite  to  that  of  the  Greek  church,  which  thoy 
espouse.  As,  therefore,  no  particular  of  such  a  design 
was  explained,  no  act  of  oppression  towards  iiny  Protest- 
ant state  or  eoeiety  pointed  out,  except  those  that  were 
exercised  by  the  ProtestJints  themselves;  and  as  the 
^court  of  Vienna  repeatedly  disavowed  any  such  design, 
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ffwtwl  b;  thewpmt  of 

OB  tbe  iliay  >  tint  inpefided  over  Go^» 
MtcrtJO)^  lU  their  fare Itice  Coi 
glDM  nar,  wfaidi  never  faib  to 
the  roimU  of  men  (o  «ach  deeds  of  crvdty 
WBiiMtdiaereditall  tetigioiuaod  eren' 
The  lignsl  tml  and  coa&deace  vhiA  tbe 
Eogkoi]  n-poMKl  io  the  kin^.  at  thif  Jaocton^ 
nothlnjf  invre  ooiiii|iicuoas  thm  in  leaving  to 
the  ufiUiiiittid  appticaiion  of  the  gum  gnated 
mfrntirij^  the  aahuiea  of  tho  jodgee.  Id  the  veiga 
Wjiliam,  when  the  net  of  i^tllenient  iras 
tionic-tit,  jcaUjos  of  the  ioHuetire  which  the 
acf|uin!  over  the  judgetf  provided^  bj  an  ex] 
of  that  art,  ttint  the  rommissions  of  tbe  ji 
HulmiMt  f/tuundiu  xk  hew  tfesaerini,  and  that 
sljould  be  et>taMi tilled ;  Imt  uow  vefiDd  a  sam  of 
granted  for  tlic  augmentation  of  their  salaries^  and 
crown  VL*«tL-d  with  a  diecretionor}'  power  to  propart 
and  apply  this  au^entation; :  a.  etretcb  of  complaisai 
which,  huvf  ti&fa  soever  it  may  appear  during  the  ndgn 
a  pritice  lumed  for  integrity  and  niodcratiou,  will  perfa 
one  day  \te  considered  as  a  very  dan^rouH  acceasiaa 
the  prerogative. 


m 


So  fully  persuaded  were  the  miniBtry  that  the  Conm 
un  'of  "'*^"'*^  clioerfully  enable  tlieni  to  pay  what  subsidic^B 


Lri-ntii  with 

Ihn  Kinjt  of       .    1   .  .  .1      ■     «  tt-     ~      i  1  .1 

i'i4i>.u.  ini^^lit  promiacto  their  Ocrmanalhes,  that  on  the  elel 
of  April  tlicy  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  convention  w 
liiH  IVusman  mtge^^ty,  which,  that  it  might  have  the  fim 
coiii-iijltince,  and  the  greater  authority,  was,  on  the  p 
of  Uruat  Britain,  transacted  aud  signed  by  altnost  aUj 
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ivy  councillors  who  had  any  slmre  in  tlie  ailDimistra- 
\     This  treaty,  "nhich  was  signed  at  Westiuiuster, 
ported,  "That  the  contracting  po\s'er8  having  mutually 
resolved  to  coiiti  nue  tlieir  ettbrts  for  their  reciprocal  de- 
fence and  security,  for  the  recovery  of  their  possessions, 
the  protection   of  tlieir  allies,  and  the  support  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Gennaiiic  Lody^  his  Britaunic  majesty  had, 
from   these  couBidei-atious,  deterniiued  to  grant  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  an  immediate  succour  in  money,  as  being 
the  most  ready  and  the  most  efiicacious  ;  aud  their  ma- 
iesties  having  judged  it  proper  that  thereupon  a  conven- 
iou  should  be  made  for  declaring  and  fixing  their  inten- 
ions  upon  tins  head,  they  had  nominated  and  aiitliorized 
eir  respective  miui«ters,  who,  after  liaving  communi- 
ted  their  full  powers  to  one  another,  agreed   to   the 
foIloM'Ing  stipulations;  the  King  of  Great  Britain  en- 
gaged to  pay  in  the  city  of  London,  to  such  persons  as 
should  be  authorized  to  receis'e  it  by  his  Prussian  majesty, 
he  sum  of  four  millions  of  German  crowns,  amounting 
'to  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to 
be  paid  at  once,  and  in  one  whole  sum,  immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  upon  being  demanded  by 
^his  Prussian  majesty.     This  prince,  on  his  part,  obliged 
^himself  to    apply    that   sum   to   the   maintaining   and 
^BOi^enting  liis   forces,  fvbicii  should    act   in  the  best 
^fnanner  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reciprocal  defence  and  mutual  security,  pro- 
posed by  their  said  maiesties.     Moreover,  the  higli  con- 
^traeting  parties  engaged  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  of 
^B-pcace,  truce,  or  neutrality,  nor  any  other  sort  of  conven- 
■      tion  or  agreement,  with  the  powers  engaged  in  tlte  pre- 

»Bent  war,  but  in  concert  and  by  mutual  agreement,  where- 
in both  should  be  nominally  comprehended.     Finally,  it 
was  stipulated   that  this  convention  should  he  ratified, 
'and  the  ratifications  exchanged  on  both  sides  within  the 

^^  ^  These  wen.  Sir  Hubert  Henley,  Innd  heepcr  of  the  jn«at  seal ;  John,  E&rl  of 
Gnnville.  preaiilfnt  111  the  ci>unc!l  ;  Tln-niiut  Hr.lbi,  Duki-  of  NcwciiflUf,  first 
commiwioner  of  Ui«  trve^fur^  ;  Rulivrt,  Ii^cirl  «X  llnlrVrniuie.  mic  nf  the  [inni'ijial 
BecrreUriea  of  Btale  ;  Philip,  Earl  flf  Hiirilwctu  ;  anil  William  Piit,  Ks-ii-,  iiii-iiliiT 
of  llie  principal  neratarieii  uf  auil«.  In  l\]o  nmne  anJ  qu  l\w  pu^''^ '>»  Fnii^^'iikn 
tnaj'^Fiv,  iIh'  Eiiiin  Diidu  lleur^v,  Barnn  of  Kn> [lUmiHcn,  his  ft  lUur  uf 

l^IllllJ■n^v,  ami  nii[)i!<ler  |iU'iii[HitentLar^  at  the  ci'urt  uf  LiiDiluU  ;  |  llcljel, 

JuK  rvaiLlxitit  nnij  L-liu.rg(i  irttfiuires. 
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term  of  six  weeks,  to  bo  computed  from  tbo  da^ 
ing  this  jiresent  conveiitioii,  or  sooner  if  pos&ible." 

All  tht;  resolutions  to  which  the  conmiittee  of  w 
and  means  agreed  were  executetl  by  bills,  or  clauses 
bills.  wUith  aftenvanls  received  the  royal  eanctioti.  1 
militia  still  continued  to  be  an  object  of  parliament 
care  and  attention;  but  the  institution  was  not  ; 
heartily  embraced,  becanae  seemingly  di&counteDanced 
tlie  remnant  of  the  old  ministry,  -which  still  maintain 
n  capital  place  in  the  late  coalition,  and  indeed  almi 
wholly  engrossed  the  distribution  of  pensions  and  plac 
The  Commons  tiaving  presented  an  address  to  his  □ 
jesty  with  respect  to  the  harbour  of  Milford-liaven 
book  of  plans  and  estimates  for  fortifying  that  harbc 
was  laid  before  the  House,  aud  a  committee  ap]>oint^ 
examine  the  particulars.  They  ^'evQ  of  opinion  tUatt 
mouth  of  the  harbour  «'a6  too  wide  to  admit  of  any  t 
tiiication,  or  effectual  defence ;  but  that  the  passage  call 
NaiIand-poiut,lying;  higher  than  Hubbcrstone-road,  mij 
be  fortified,  bo  as  to  afford  safe  riding  and  protecti 
to  the  trade  and  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  that,  if  it  sbo; 
be  thought  proper  hereafter  to  establisii  a  yard  and  do 
for  building  and  equipping  fleets  at  !Milford»  no  pU 
could,  from  tho  situation,  nature,  soil,  and  a  general  c< 
currence  of  all  necessary  local  circumstances,  be  mt 
fitted  for  such  a  design  ;  that  if  a  proper  use  were  ma 
of  this  valuable  though  long-neglected  harbour,  the  d 
tressful  delays,  too  often  embarrassing  and  disajipointi 
the  nation  in  her  naral  operations,  might  be,  in  a  gn 
measure,  happily  removed,  to  the  infinite  relief  and  < 
largement  of  the  kingdom  in  the  means  of  improving^ 
naval  force ;  the  necessary  progress  and  free  execution 
which  was  now  so  unhap])ily  and  frequently  restrained  a 
frustrated,  by  the  want  of  a  harbour  like  that  of  Milfbi 
haven,  framed  by  nature  with  such  local  advantages.  Tl 
report  ai>peared  to  bo  so  well  supported  by  evidence,  tfc 
a  bill  M'as  framed,  and  passed  into  an  act,  for  grantii 
ten  thousand  pounds  towards  carrpng  on  the  works  1 
fortifying  and  securing  the  harbour  of  Milford  in  t 
county  of  Pembroke.  Other  laws  of  national  cons 
quence  were  enacted,  iu  the  course  of  this  tessiou^  wj 
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little  or  no  oppoaitioii.  On  tlio  very  first  day  of  tlieir 
sitting-,  tlie  Commons  received  a  petition  from  the  mayor, 
magistrates^  mercliauts,  and  inljabitants  of  Liverpool,  eom- 
plaiiiiing  of  the  lifgli  price  of  wheat,  and  other  grain; 
expressing  their  apprehension  that  it  would  continue  to 
rise,  unless  the  time  for  the  importation  of  foreign  com, 
duty  free,  ehould  be  prolonged,  or  some  other  salutary 
moa-suro  taken  by  Parliament,  to  prevent  dealers  from 
engrossing  com ;  submitting  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
a  total  prohibition  of  distilling  and  exporting  grain  while 
the  high  price  should  continue;  ]>rayiiig  they  would  take 
the  premises  into  consideration,  and  grant  a  seasonable 
relief  to  the  petitionersj  by  the  continuance  of  a  free  im- 
portation, and  taking  such  other  effectual  means  to  reduce 
the  growing  price  of  corn  as  to  them  should  seem  neces- 
sary and  expedient.  This  being  an  urgent  case,  that 
efjually  interested  the  liunianity  of  the  legislature  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom^  it  was  deliberated  upon 
and  discussed  with  remarkable  despatch.  In  a  few  days 
a  bill  was  prepared,  passed  tlirongli  both  Houses,  and 
enacted  into  a  law,  continuing  till  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  December,  in  the  present  year,  the  three  acts  of  last 
session;  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  for  pro- 
hibiting the  distillation  of  spirits;  and  for  allowing  the 
importation  of  corn,  duty  free.  A  second  law  was  esta- 
blished, regulating  the  price  and  assize  of  bread,  and 
subjecting  to  severe  penalties  those  who  should  be  con- 
cerned in  its  adulteration.  In  consequence  of  certain 
resolutions  taken  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a 
bill  was  presented  for  prohibiting  the  payment  of  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  unless  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  allowed  in  an  act  passed  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  ;  but  this  billj 
after  having  been  read  a  second  time,  and  committed, 
was  neglected,  and  proved  abortive. 

Inconsequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Grcnville,  a  oiiiafortha 
humane  bill  was  prepared  and   brought  in   for  the  en- ™^""|^**' 
couragemcnt  of  seamen   employed    in   the  royal    navy, ''■^»'i""i, 
establishing  a  regular  method  for  the  punctual,  frequent,  ^"^n^j"'^" 
and  certain  payment  of  their  wages;  enabliiigthera  bemiiiiia 

easily  a,iul  readily  to  remit  money  for  the  support  of 
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wives  and  families,  autl  preventing  the  Frauds  aiid  abd 
attending  »ueh  payments.  This  bill,  having"  jMUisod 
Lower  House,  engaged  in  a  Torj'  particular  uianner 
attention  of  the  Lords,  who,  by  divers  messages  to 
House  of  Commons,  desired  the  attendance  of  sevi 
meDibers.  These  messages  being  taken  into  eonsideraCi 
several  precedents  were  recited  :  a  debate  arose  alii 
their  formality,  and  the  House  unaniniunsly  resolved  tl 
a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  Lords,  aequaioting  thi 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  not  being  sufficienttj 
formed  by  their  messjiges  upon  what  grounds,  or  for  wl 
purposes^  their  lordships  desired  the  House  would  g: 
leave  to  such  of  their  members  as  were  nauied  in  I 
said  messages  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  in  urdei 
be  examined  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  I 
Commons  ho|>ed  their  lordships  would  make  them  i 
quainted  MJth  their  intention.  The  Lords,  in  answer 
this  intimation,  gave  the  Commons  to  understand,  tl 
tliey  desired  tlio  attendance  of  the  niembora  nientioi 
in  their  messages,  that  they  might  be  examined  as  n 
nesses  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  This  exp 
nation  being  deemed  satisfactory,  the  menibors^  attenli 
the  House  of  Lords,  whore  they  were  carefully  and  fa 
examined,  as  persons  conversant  iu  seaartiiirs,  touchi 
the  inconveniences  which  had  formerly  attended  tbe» 
service,  as  well  as  the  remedies  now  proposed  ;  and  ( 
bill  having  passed  through  their  House,  though  i 
without  warm  op]>osition,  was  enacted  into  a  law  by 
maJCTty's  assent.  Tlie  militia  act,  as  it  passed  in  the  L 
session,  being  found  upon  trial  defective,  Mr.  Townshe 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  bill  to  explain,  amci 
and  enforce  it:  this  was  accordingly  allowed,  prepan 
and  passed  into  a  law ;  though  it  did  not  seem  altogetl 
free  from  material  objections,  some  of  which  were  of 
alarming  nature.  The  power  vested  by  law  in  the  croi 
over  the  militia  is  even  more  independent  than  tl 
which  itexcrcisos  over  a  staudingarmy;  for  this  last  exph 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  continued  by  a  now  act 
Parliament;  whereas  the  militia  is  subjected  t<»  the  pov 
of  the  crown  for  the  term  of  five  years,  during  which 
may  be  called  out  into  actual  service  without  coi 
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of  Parliunieiit,  and  coiisequeiitly  etiiployfU  for  eiiiister  MJAp 
purposes.  A  commissioti-officer  lu  the  militia  may  be 
detained,  as  subject  to  the  articles  of  war,  uutil  tbe 
crown  shn.ll  allow  tlie  militia  to  return  to  their  respective 
parishes ;  and  tlius  engaged,  lie  is  liable  to  death  as  a 
mutineer  or  deserter,  sliould  he  refuse  to  appear  in  armSf 
and  %iit  in  snp|K>rt  of  tlic  worst  measures  of  the  worst 
minister.  Several  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  silk 
oft'ered  a  petition,  representin<^  that,  in  consei|uence  of 
the  act  passed  in  the  last  session,  allowing;  the  importation 
of  fine  organzine  Italian  thrown  silk  till  the  first  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  Ijundred  and 
fifty-seven,  they  had  given  orders  to  their  correspondents 
abroad  to  send  large  quantities  of  such  silk  through 
Germany  to  Hamburgh  and  Holland,  wlticli,  In  the 
connnon  course  of  things,  might  probably  have  arrived 
in  London  before  the  act  expired,  if  their  carriage  bad 
not  been  protracted  by  the  great  rains  and  inundations 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September  last,  which  rendered  the  roads  for  many  weeks 
impassable:  that  from  unlucky  accidents  on  shore,  and 
storms  and  contrary  winds  after  the  silk  was  shipped,  it 
could  not  possibly  arrive  within  tlio  time  limited  by  the 
act;  and  unless  it  should  be  admitted  to  an  entry,  they, 
the  petitioners,  would  be  great  sulferers,  tbe  manu- 
facturers greatly  prejudiced,  and  the  good  end  and 
purpose  of  the  act  in  a  great  measure  frustrated :  they 
therefore  prayed  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  allowing  the 
introduction  of  all  sucli  fine  Italian  orgauzined  silk  as 
should  appear  to  have  been  shipped  in  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  for  London  on  or  before  tbe  first  day  of 
December.  Tlie  petition  being  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  reported  that  these  allegatious  were  true,  the 
House  complied  with  their  request,  and  the  bill  having 
passed  was  enacted  into  a  law  in  the  usual  form.  A 
speedy  passage  was  likewise  granted  to  the  mutiny  bill, 
and  tbe  other  annual  measure  for  regulating  the  marine 
forces,  which  contained  nothing  new  or  extraordinary. 
A  committee  being  appointed  to  inquire  what  laws  were 
already  expired,  or  near  expiring,  tiioy  performed  tliis  dif- 
ficult task  with  indefatigable  patience  and  perseverance  ; 
and,  iu  pursuance  of  their  resolutions,  three  bills  were 
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prepared  and  jiassed  into  laws,  continuing  eome  acts  for 
a  certain  time,  and  rendering  others  perjietual '. 

Tlie  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  common  council  assembled,  having  drawn 
up  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  alleging  tliat 
the  toll  upon  loaded  vessels,  or  other  craft,  passing 
through  the  arches  of  London-hridge,  granted  hy  s 
former  act,  posscd  in  t!io  year  one  tliousand  seveu  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  for  iniproviug,  widening,  and  enlarginj; 
the  passage  both  under  and  over  the  eaid  bridge,  was 
altogetlier  precarious  and  insufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense, including  that  of  a  temporary  wooden  bridge 
already  erected;  and  praying  that  a  hill  niiglit  be  pre- 
pared for  explaining-  and  rendering  that  act  effectual ;  a 
committee  "nns  appointed  to  examine  tliecoutents,  anda 
hill  brought  in  according  to  their  request.  This,  bow- 
ever,  was  opposed  by  a  petition  from  seveml  ]>cr8on8, 
owners  of  barges  and  other  craft  navigiiting  the  river 
Thames,  who  affirmed,  that  if  the  bill  should  pass  intotL 
law  as  it  then  stood,  it  wouhl  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  petitioners  in  particular,  and  to  the  public  in  general 
Tiiese  were  heard  by  their  counsel  before  the  committee, 
but  no  report  was  yet  given,  when  the  temporary  bridge 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Then  the  mayor,  aldermeu,  and 
commons  of  London  presented  another  petition,  alleging 

'  Ainoiifc  tlioBC  rendered  perpoliial,  ive  find,  an  ncCof  tlie  1 3th  and  14th  ofrhnTlv 
II.  Tor  provciiting  theft  iitih)  rnfiiiii!.  An  Act  uf  t|iti  ifih  nf  Genrge  I.  ti/r  yaiiulang 
pUKUiiH  goiag  aroieil  id  (lUntuiiie.  A  e\»wv  in  (he  &vi  ot  the  (JlIj  of  tieor};^  1 1,  in 
prcTcnt  (lie  bt^aking  dunli'llle  buik  of  buy  t'iV(>t'  ;  4ilid  aimthfi'  e1au«e  ill  the  taii 
act,  to  firci'ent  tli@  trpai:lipri>uB  cutting  of  hop-liinds.  Seveitil  clauseB  iii  mo  aotof 
the  10i|>  <ft  Geor^  II,  fur  piijiiiihing  (ivntunii  si-lcing  oei  tire  ntiv  tiiLi]?,  4c.  Tlx 
tenipomry  partofeheftctof  t!ie  20ili  «f  G«)rge  II.  for  talcing  &  way  l!ie  )ii-r«iliui]i 
judadiLtiuiiAitf  Si-otlatid,  teltiling  ici  tlie  prtwec  (tfupEiealijijt to  circuit  ci^urLt.  Tbuat 
coulinucd  were,  I.  An  act  of  ihe  I^tii  of  George  IJ.  fur  grantiiij^  libtrlj'  to  laurj 
Hugiira,  &.C.,  until  the  Iweiily-niii'liii  of  S^pl^lulicr,  in  th<^  tew  ouit  tllihUsuLuii  wviqi 
liuiidt^^d  and  ^iitl^four,  aiid  to  tbe  ciidol  llic  n«xt  acseicm  of  PnrliiUDcui.  It.  Aa 
art  tif  tlio  5lh  -uf  Gc^irge  II.  to  [ireveitt  freiufit  hy  LankruptB,  &c,  for  the  w»at 
pf'Tlod.  Ill,  An  Act  of  tbo  8th  of  Gtiorgc  1 1,  for  encouruging  the  inip»rtKtHiii  uf 
naval  stance,  &c.,  fur  Ihr  Mine  period.  iV.  An  art  of  iJiv  10th  uf  Gporn  II.  for 
prGVpntiiig  frauds  in  tlii'  ndiiieiuLircnivlit  (ifvoale,  &C.,  until  June  3J,  I'^O' ;  Mid  lo 
ihia  waa  a<ld(;d,  a  purjittLal  dnuat  for  prc'Vtnliiig  the  BttdiiiR  or  ilvBtnjvin;  of 
iimdrinr  n.iifla.  V.  An  aci  (if  tlitOih  of  Ge-.tT;*  II.  for  euoiuragiti);  Hip  tnauufat^ 
ture  uf  UritiNli  Hoil-ctuth  until  the  C^k^Titj -ninth  of  Sc-plcnibiT,  ouiv  lliousaiiij  neien 
Imudrvd  and  nixiy-fiiiii-,  VI.  An  act  of  the  4t)i  of  Gt^^i^'e  II,  EimnUiig  aa  alluw- 
M'tK  Upon  Britibli-mitdu  ^uupow-Jcr,  for  ihtr  same  |H>hoU.  VH.  An  kcI  uf  tb< 
fitb  of  George  IL  for  cncuumging  the  Irad^  of  thr  ^ogu'culiirifs,  until  tho  twf»i}' 
ninth  i>f  Scplt-mber,  cinr  tliounand  »hvmi  huiidrtd  and  sixtj  -dite.  And,  V 1 1  L  ■« 
nnich  >ur  the  act  nf  the  I5lh  find  IfiCli  of  tieorgv  II.  to  «ni|iiiwer  the  ]iu[iiirU'r«  »f 
rnm,  &.c.,  as  iflftiw  no  tandirig  it  befoi'c  the  pa.»nicnt  ut  diniw,  until  llit'  twmiy. 
ninth  of  St^ptcuber  one  xhoutaiid  atvea  hundred  uiil  ftJ]ilj--f(Kir. 
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that,  in  pursuance  of  the  powera  vegtecl  in  them  by  act 
of  Parhanient,  they  haJ  alrefidy  demolished  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  houses  on  Loudon-bridge,  and  directed  the 
rest  that  were  standing  to  be  taken  down  with  all  con- 
venient expedition,  that  two  of  tlie  arclies  might  be  laid 
into  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation ;  that 
they  had.  at  a  very  great  expense,  erected  a  tempornry 
wooden  bridge,  to  preserve  a  jmbHc  passage  to  and  from 
the  city,  until  the  great  arch  should  be  finished,  which 
iporarj  bridge  being  consumed  by  fire,  they  must 
lebuild  it  with  the  greatest  expedition,  at  a  further 
considerable  expense;  that  the  sum  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  and  completing  this  great  and  useful  work,  in- 
cluding the  rebuilding  of  the  said  temporary  bridge,  was 
estimated  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds;  and  as  the 
improving,  widening,  and  enlarging  London -bridge  was 
calculated  for  the  general  good  of  the  public,  for  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  for  making 
the  navigation  upon  the  river  Thames  more  safe  and 
secure;  they  therefore  prayed  the  House  to  take  the 
premises  into  consideration.  This  petition  being  recom- 
mended by  his  majesty  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  supply,  and  produced 
the  resolution  ofgranting  fifteen  thousand  pounds  towards 
the  rebuilding  of  LoiKlon-hridge.  A  bill  was  prepared 
under  the  title  of  an  act  to  improvcj  widen,  and  enlarge 
the  passage  over  and  through  London-bridge,  enforcing 
the  papuent  of  tiie  toll  imposed  upon  loaded  vessels, 
which  dad  been  found  extremely  burdensome  to  trade; 
hut  this  incumbrance  was  prevented  by  another  petition 
of  several  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  borough  of  South  wark,  taking  notice  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  granted  towards  the  repair  of  London- 
bridge,  and,  as  they  were  informed,  intended  to  make 
the  said  bridge  free  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects;  they 
said  they  hoped  to  partake  of  this  public  bounty ;  but 
afterwards  hearing  that  the  bill  then  depending  was 
confined  to  the  tolls  formerly  granted  for  repairing  the 
said  bridge,  they  represented  the  hardships  which  they 
and  all  traders  would  continue  to  labour  under;  they 
alleged,  that  tlic  surveyors  and  workmen,  then  employei' 
upon   this  work,  had  discovered  the  true  principles  0 
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which  tlie  bridge  was  built;   that  the  foundation 
the  piers  consisted  of  hard  durable  stone,  well  cemeiitt 
together,  and  now  as  strong  and  finuae  when  first  built  j 
that  when  tho  bridge  should  he  finishud,  ^oat  savin* 
would  be  made  in  keeping  it  in  repair,  from   the  sui 
formerly  expended,  on  a  mistaken  opinion    that    ill 
foundation  was  of  wood  ;  that  there  were  very  consider 
able  estates  appointed  solely  for  the  repairs  of  the  bridj 
which,  they  apprehended,  would  be  sufficient  to  raaiti- 
tain  it  without  any  toll ;  or  if  they  should  not  be  thonghl 
adequate  to  that  purpose,  they  hoped    the  deficiency 
would  not  be  made  up  by  a  toll  upon  tra<le  and  coniq 
nierce,  but  rather  by  an  imposition  on  coaches,  chariot 
chaises,  and  saddlc-liorses.     This  remonstrance  made 
impression  on  the  House,     The  bill  being,  on  a  motioi 
of  Sir  John  Philips,  read  a  third  time,  passed  tlirough^ 
both  Houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

The  interest  of  the  niauufactures  was  also  consuiteil 
in  an  act  encouraging  the  growth  of  madder,  a  plant 
essentially  necessary  in  dyeing   and   printing  calicoes,    » 
which  may  be  raised  in  England  without  the  least  ii^fl 
convenience.    It  was  judged,  upon  inquiry,  that  themos^^ 
effectual  means  to  encourage  the  growth  of  this  com- 
modity would  be  to  ascertain  the  tithe  of  it,  and  a  hill 
was  brought  in  for  that  purpose.     The  rale  of  the  tithe 
was  establisliod  at  five  shillings  an  acre;    and  it  wna 
enacted,  that  tliis  law  should  continue  in  force  for  four- 
teen years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Parlia- J 
ment;  bufwherefore  this  encouragement  was  made  tem-^ 
porary,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.     The  laws  relating  to 
the  poor,  though  equally  numerous  and  oppressive  to  tbe^ 
subject,  having  been  found  defective,  a  new  clause,  re^B 
lating  to  the  settlement  of  servants  and  apprentices,  was 
now  added  to  an  act  passed  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
present  reign,  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  better  adjusting 
and  more  easily  recovering  of  the  wages  of  certain  sei 
vants,  and  of  certain  apprentices"     No  country  in  th* 
universe  can  produce  eo  many  laws  made  in  behalf  ul 
the  poor  as  those  that  are  daily  accumulating  in  Enj 
land ;  in  no  other  country  is  thero  so  much  money  raiHN 
for  their  support,  by  private  charity  as  well  as  publi 
taxation  ;  yet  this,  as  much  as  any  country,  swarms  will 
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Vfigrant  beggars,  and  teenis  with  objects  of  Tniserr  and  chap. 
distr&fis ;  a  sure  sign  either  of  misconduct  in  the  leglsla-  ^_^"^'. 
ture,  or  of  phaneful  relaxation  in  the  executive  part  of  ^'^*- 
tlie  civil  administration.  The  scenes  of  corniptioii,  per- 
jury, riot,  and  intemperance  ivhich  every  election  for  a 
meniber  of  Parliament  had  lately  produced,  were  now 
^rowr  so  infamously  open  and  intolerable,  and  the  right 
of  voting  was  rendered  so  obscure  and  perplexed,  by  the 
pretensions  and  proceedings  of  ail  the  candidates  for 
Oxfordsliire  in  the  last  election,  that  the  fundamentals 
of  tlie  constitution  seemed  to  shake,  and  the  very  essence 
of  Parliaments  to  be  in  danger.  Actuated  by  these  ai>- 
prehensions,  Sir  John  Philips,  a  gentleman  of  Wales, 
who  bad  long  distinguished  himself  in  the  opposition  by 
his  courage  and  independent  spirit,  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  that  should  obviate  any  doubts  which 
might  arise  concerning  the  election  of  knights  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  England,  and  further 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  such  elections.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly permitted  to  bring  in  such  abill,  in  conjunction 
^-ftli  Mr.  Towiishend,  Mr.  Cornwall,  and  Lords  North 
and  Carysfort ;  and  in  the  usual  course,  the  bill  being 
prepared,  was  enjictcd  into  a  law,  under  the  title  of  "An 
act  for  further  explaining  the  laws  touching  the  election 
of  knights  of  the  shire  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  that 
part  of  Ciroat  Britain  called  England."  The  preamble 
specified  that  though,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  present  reign,  it  was  provided  that  no  jterson 
might  vote  at  the  election  of  a  knight  or  knights  of  a 
shire  within  England  and  Wales,  without  having  a  free- 
hold estate  in  the  county  for  which  he  votes  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  forty  shillings,  over  and  above  all  rents 
and  charges,  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  to  the  same; 
nevertheless,  certain  persons,  who  hold  their  estates  by 
copy  of  nourt-roll,  pretend  to  a  right  of  voting,  and  have, 
at  certain  times,  presumed  to  vote  at  such  elections;  this 
act,  therefore,  ordained,  that  from  and  after  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  June,  in  the  present  year,  no  person  who 
holds  his  estate  l>y  copy  of  court-roll  should  be  entitled 
thereby  to  vote  at  the  election  of  any  knight  or  knights 
of  a  shire  within  England  or  Wales;  but  every  such  vote 
should  be  void,  and  the  person  so  voting  should  forfeit 
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fifty  pounds  to  auy  candidate  for  whom  such  vote  slionld 
uot  have  been  given,  and  who  should  first  sue  for  th^H 
same,  to  he  recovered  with  full  costs,  by  action  of  debtfl| 
in  any  court  of  judicature\     So  fiir  the  act,  thus  pro- 
cured, may  be  attended  witli  salutari' consequences :  hot, 
in  all  probability,  the  intention  of  its  first  moters  aiul 
patrons  was  not  fully  ansM'ered;  inasuiuch  as  no  prori- 
eion  was  ninde  for  puttin^^'-  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  licen- 
tiousness, drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  which  preTailg  j 
at  almost  every  election,  and  has  a  very  pernicious  etlectfl 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people. 

Auiong^  the  bills  that  miscarried  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  some  turned  on  points  of  great  consequence  tol 
the  community.     Lord  Barrington,  Mr.  Thomas  Gore, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  were  ordered  by  the  House 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  speedy  and  eEfcctual  recruiting 
his  majesty's  land  forces  and  marines,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  temporary  act  passed  iu  tlie  pre- 
ceding session  under  the  same  title;  but  the  majonty 
were  averse  to  its  being  continued  for  another  year,  as  it 
was  attended  with  some  prejudice  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.     Objections  of  the  same  nature  might  have  beeu 
as.justly  started  against  another  bill,  for  the  more  cHec-fl 
tually  manning  of  his  majesty's  navy,  for  prevecting  de-™ 
BertioQ,  and  for  the  relief  and  encouragement  of  seamen 
belonging  to  ships  and  vessels  in  the  service  of  tlie  mer- J 
chants.     The  purport  of  this  project  wjis  to  establish  re-™ 
gistera  or  muster-rolls  of  all  seameu,  fishermen,  lightermeD, 
and  watermen  ;  obliging  ship-masters  to  leave  subscribed 
lists  of  their  resjicctivo  crews,  at  offices  maintained  for  j 
that  purpose,  that  a  certain  number  of  them  might  bcfl 
chosen  by  lot  for  bis  majesty's  service,  in  any  case  of  " 
emergency.     This  expedient,  however,  was  rejected,  ax  ^ 
an  unnecessary  and  ineffectual  incumbrance  on  commerce  fl 

*  For  tilt  more  eaay  recnvery  of  this  nirfeit,  it  was  unActed,  that  tte  plnni'tiff  in 
nth  aeliun  mighL  <iu1y  set  forth,  in  th^  *)»liiriiLiDiL  or  bill,  clijit  ibc  tlermdunt  «%• 
mdabted  bi  hitn  in  tlie  j«iirn  ofrirLy  {lounfl?,  Blkgiii;.*  i.he  I'tfcuct  for  \v]iii.'l.t  iIif  ujii 
should  he  'hniught)  Anil  (9)nt  thf'  defflidnnl  linil  ai^ltd  i-untrarj'  to  lliiii  net,  "ithiiut 
neiidiiiiitig  tlie  wi'iL  of  sunmionH  Iu  Parliaiiii'til,  or  tlie  return  Ihpr^of;  «,nil,  iijvui 
teijil  nf  itny  \m.u^  ibv  plaintiff  «1i<'u]d  nut  le  obliged  to  |it-ove  \\k  writ  at  Miiiinumi 
to  I'urliAnietit,  nr  t]ie  Muni  tlieffof,  or  miy  warrant  (ir  iiuthiirily  lo  ilic  Klit^riff ' 
upon  anv  bDtli  writ  :  Ihnt  every  such  action  shimtd  be  comnieriCTed  within  nino  ' 
nionLiix  HTlrr  lli«  W-t  piimiinitled  ;  uiid  tlint  if  the  piaitit'CT  aliuiilil  dgscuiitJiiue  hii 
notion,  i>r  tji-  iiuxi^uiteiJgar  httvi;  juil fluent  given  agatnBi  lum,  ifaia  tlefvnJ»nt  ahanlJ  ; 
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^■liicb  would  liamper  navi^tion,  and,  in  a  little  time, 
diminish  the  number  of  seamen,  of  consequence  act  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  purpose  for  "whicli  it  was  con- 
trived. Numberless  frauds  hsiviug  been  committed,  and 
incessant  lawsuits  produced,  by  ]>rivate  and  clandestine 
conveyances,  &  motion  was  made,  and  leave  given,  to 
form  tt  bill  for  tbe  public  registering  of  all  deeds,  con- 
veyances, wills^  and  other  incumbrances,  that  might  att'ect 
any  honours,  manors,  land8,tenements,and  hereditaments, 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  wherein  public  registers 
were  not  already  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament:  but 
this  measure,  so  necessary  to  tbe  ascertainment  and  pos- 
session of  jiroperty,  met  with  a  violent  opposition  ;  and 
was  finally  dropped,  as  some  peopie  imagine,  through  the 
influence  of  those  who,  porbajiSj  had  particular  reasons 
for  countenancing  the  present  mysterious  forms  of  con- 
veyancing. Such  a  bill  must  also  have  been  disagreeable 
and  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  those  landholders  whose 
estates  u-ere  incumbered,  because^  in  consequence  of  such 
a  register,  every  mortgage  under  which  they  laboured 
would  be  exactly  known.  The  next  object  to  which  the 
House  converted  its  attention  was  a  bill  explaining  and 
anieudiug  a  late  act  for  establishing  a  fish-market  in  the 
city  of  Westminster,  and  preventing  scandalous  mono- 
polies of  a  few  engrottsing  fishmongers,  who  imposed  ex-* 
orbitant  prices  on  their  fish,  and,  in  this  particular  branch 
of  traffic,  gave  law  to  above  sis  liuiidred  thousand  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Abundance  of  pains  was  taken  to  render 
this  bill  efl'ectual,  for  putting  an  end  to  such  flagrant  im- 
position. Inquiries  were  made,  petitions  read,  counsel 
heard,  and  alterations  proposed  :  at  length  the  bill,  having 
passed  through  the  Lower  House,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Lords,  among  whom  it  was  surt'ered  to  expire,  on  pretence 
that  there  was  not  time  sufficient  to  deliberate  maturely 
ou  the  subject. 

Tlie  occasion  that  produced  the  next  bill  which  mis- 
carrted  we  shall  esplaiu,  as  an  incident  equally  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  for  recruiting  his  majesty's  land-forces 
and  marines,  we  have  already  obscrveil  that  the  com- 
missioners thereby  appointed  were  vested  with  a  powe 
of  judging  ultimately  whether  the  persons  brouj  ' 
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them  were  sucli  as  ought,  by  the  rules  prescribed  ia  ct 
act,  to  Ik;  impressed  into  the  service  :  for  it  was  expresslj 
provided,  that  no  person  so  impressed  by  those  commN 
sioners  should  he  taken  out  of  liis  majesty's  service 
any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal   aecusatioi 
During  the  recese  of  Parliament,  a  gentleman  liaiii 
been  impressed  befure  the  commissioners,  and  confinf 
in  the  Savoy,  his  friends  made  application  for  a  Ittilieat 
corpus,  which  produced  some  hesitation,  and  indeed  an 
inHunnountablo  difficulty;  for,  according  to  the  act  of 
habeas-corpup,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  this 
priviien^e  relates  only  to  persons  committed  for  criminal 
or  supposed  criminal  matters,  and  the  gentleman  did  nofi 
stand  in  that  predicament.     Before  the  question  couli 
be  determined  he  was  discharged,  in  consequence  of 
application  to  the  secretary  at  war ;  but  the  natnre 
the  case  plainly  pointed  out  a  defect  in  the  net,  wjci 
ingly  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.     In  order  to  remedy  this  defect,  a  bill  foi 
giving  a  more  speedy  relief  to  the  subject,  upon  the  writ 
of  habeas-corpus,  was  prepared,  and  presented   to   th^| 
House  of  Commons,  ^hich  formed  itself  into  a  com^^ 
mittee,  and   made  several  amendments.      It  imported, 
that  the  several  provisions  made  in  the  aforesaid  act, 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Clmrlea  II.  for  the  awarding  of 
writs  of  liabeas-corpus.  in  cases  of  commitment  or  de'_ 
tatner,  for  any  criminal   or  supposed  criminal    matter 
should,  in  like  manner,  extend   to  all  cases  whore  an] 
person,  imt  being  committed  ordetairied  for  any  crimiiii 
or  siip]iosed  criminal  matter,  should  he  confined,  or 
strained  of  his  or  her  liberty,  under  any  colour  or  pr 
tenee  uliataoever:  that,  upon  oath  made  by  such  personl 
so  confined  or  restrained,  or  by  any  other  on  his  or  her 
behalf,  of  any  actual  confinement  or  restraint,  and  tlial 
such  confinement  or  restraint,  to  the  best  of  the  knoW'j 
ledge  and  belief  of  the  person  so  applying,  was  not  bj 
virtue  of  any  commitment  or  detainer  for  any  crimina 
or  supposed  criminal  matter,  a  liabeas-curpua,  directec 
to  the  person  or  persons  so  confining  or  restniiniug  th 
party  as  aforesaid,  should  be  awarded  and  granted, 
the  same  manner  as  is  directed,  and  under  tlie  s 
penalties  as  are  provided,  by  the  said  act,  in  the  case  of 
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)nB  cOTnmitted  and  detained  for  any  criniiual  or  sup- 
pilised  criniinal  matter :  that  tlie  person  or  persons  before 
wtioiii  tlie  partysoeontinedor  restrained  should  be  brought, 
by  virtue  of  any  habeas-corpus  granted  in  the  vacation 
time,  under  the  autliority  of  this  aet,  might  and  should, 
williin  three  days  after  the  return  made,  proceed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  facts  contained  in  such  retnru,  and  into 
tlie  cnusc  of  such  confinement  and  restraint;  and  there- 
ujton  either  discliarge,  or  bail,  or  remand  the  parties  so 
brought,  as  the  case  should  require,  and  as  to  justice 
should  appertain.  The  rest  of  the  bill  related  to  the 
return  of  the  WTit  in  three  days,  and  the  penalties  in- 
cuiTed  by  those  who  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
the  due  return,  or  to  comply  with  any  other  clanso  of 
this  regulation.  The  Commons  seeined  hearty  in  rear- 
ing up  this  additional  buttress  to  the  liberty  of  their 
feilow-suhjects,  and  passed  the  bill  with  the  most  laud- 
able* alacrity;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords,  such  a  great 
number  of  objections  was  started,  that  it  sunk  at  the 
second  reading,  and  the  judges  were  ordered  to  prepare 
a  bill  for  the  same  purpose,  to  be  laid  before  that  House 
in  the  next  session. 

Ilis  majesty  having  recomniendod  the  care  of  the 
Foundling-hos]>ital  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
cheerfully  granted  forty  thousand  pounds  for  the  support 
of  that  charity,  the  growing  annual  expense  of  it  ap- 
peared worthy  of  further  consideration,  and  leave  was 
granted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  obliging  all  the  jmrislies  of 
England  and  Wales  to  keep  registers  of  all  tlieir  deaths, 
births,  and  marriages,  that  from  these  a  fimd  might  be 
niised  towards  the  support  of  the  said  hospital.  Tiie  bill 
was  accordingly  prepared  by  a  commitlee  appointed  for 
the  purjuosc;  but  before  the  House  could  take  the  report 
into  consideration,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The 
proprietors  of  the  privateer  called  the  Antigallican,  which 
had  taken  a  rich  French  ship  liomeward  l»ound  from  China, 
and  carried  her  into  Cadiz,  where  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  wrested  her  by  violence  from  the  captors,  and 
delivered  her  to  the  French  owners,  now  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  this 
interpo-sition  as  an  act  of  partiality  and  injustice;  repre- 
senting the  great  expense  at  which  the  privateer  had 
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CHAP,   been  equipped,  the  legalitv  of  the  captnre,  the  U 

.^^^"'.  hard&liijjs  whicli  thej"  the  petitioners  had  sustaioi 
17^  imploring  sucb  relief  as  the  House  should  think  reqi 
Though  tbe$e  allegations  were  supported  by  a  specia 
evidence  that  seemed  strong  and  convincing,  and  it , 
be  thought  iacumbenton  the  Parliament  to  vtndi< 
hoDOur  of  the  nation,  when  thus  insulted  hy  a 
power,  the  House,  upon  this  occasion,  treated  the  p 
tioD  with  the  roost  mortifying  neglect,  either  g'i%-ing  fil 
credit  to  the  assertions  it  contained,  or  unwilling  to  U 
any  step  which  might,  at  this  juncture,  embroil  the  nal 
with  the  court  of  Spain  on  such  a  frivolous  subject.  T 
it  is,  the  Spanish  government  alleged,  in  their  own  j 
tificution,  that  the  prize  was  taken  under  the  gans 
Coronna,  insonmcb  that  the  shot  fired  by  the  prirat 
entered  that  place,  and  damaged  some  houses:  but  t 
allegation  was  never  properly  sustained,  and  the  pi 
was  certainly  condemned  as  legal  by  the  court  of  Adi 
ralty  at  Gibraltar. 
PrM«c.i-  As  we  have  already  given  a  detail  of  the  trial  of 
iri^t^tiic  'Tohn  Mordaunt,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate: 
African  circumstances  of  that  affair,  except  such  as  relate  to 
connexion  with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1 
beginning  of  this  session,  Lord  Barriiigton.  as  secret 
at  war,  informed  the  House,  by  bis  maJePty"'g  connDa 
that  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  MordauQt,  a  raeinl 
of  that  House,  was  in  arrest  for  disobedience  of  bis  n 
jestjf's  orders,  vhile  employed  on  the  late  expedition 
the  coast  of  France.  The  Commons  inimediatoly 
solved  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  hts  n 
jesty,  returning  him  the  thanks  of  this  House  for  i 
graciouif  message  of  that  day,  in  the  communication 
had  been  pleased  to  make  of  the  reason  for  putting  lat 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Mordaunt  in  arrest.  Amo 
the  various  objects  of  commerce  that  employe*!  thoj 
tention  of  the  House,  one  of  the  most  considerabt 
the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  protecl 
which  an  annual  sum  had  been  granted  for  some 
to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  and  repnire  oi 
ties  and  factories.  While  a  committee  was  cniploj 
perusing  the  accounts  relating  to  the  sum  granted  in  tl 
preceding  session  for  this  purpose,  a  petition  from  tl 
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committee  of  the  African  Company,  recoTninenJed  in  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  was  presented  to  the  tiouse, 
soliciting  further  assistance  for  the  ensuing- year.  Jii  the 
mean  time,  a  remonstrance  was  ott'ered  by  certain  jdanters 
and  merchants  interested  in  trading  to  the  British  sugar 
colonies  in  America,  alleging  that  the  price  of  negroes 
vas  greatly  advanced  since  the  forts  and  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  of  the  company  of  merchants  trading  to  that 
coast ;  a  circumstance  that  greatly  distressed  and  alarmed 
the  petitioners,  prevented  the  cultivation  of  the  British 
colonies,  and  was  a  great  detriment  to  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  kingdom :  that  this  misfortune,  they 
believedfWas  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  ruinous  stale 
and  condition  of  the  forts  and  settlements:  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  most  effectual  method  for  maintaining  the  in- 
terest of  that  trade  on  a  respectable  footings  next  to  that 
of  an  incorporated  joint-stock  company,  woiild  be  putting 
those  forts  and  settlements  under  the  sole  direction  of 
the  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  :  that  the  pre- 
servation or  rninof  the  American  sugar  colonies  went  hand 
in  lianil  with  that  of  the  slave  trade  to  Africa:  that  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  for  extending  and  improving  this  trade,  the  British 
subjects  were  debarred  from  lo*lging  their  slaves  and 
merchandize  in  the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast : 
they,  therefore,  prayed  that  this  ]>art  of  the  act  might 
be  repealed  :  that  all  commanders  of  British  and  Ame- 
rican vessels,  free  mcrcliants,  and  all  other  his  majesty's 
subjects,  who  were  settled,  or  might  at  any  time  there- 
after settle  in  Africa,  should  have  free  liberty,  fi-om  sun- 
rise to  sunset,  to  enter  the  forts  and  settlements,  and  to 
deposit  their  goods  and  merchandize  in  the  warehouses 
thereunto  belonging;  to  secure  tlieir  slaves  or  other  pur- 
chases without  paying  any  consideration  for  the  same; 
but  the  slaves  to  be  victualled  at  the  jiroper  cost  and 
charge  of  their  respective  owners.  The  House  having 
taken  this  petition  into  consideration,  inquired  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  company,  and  revised  the  act  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,  resolved,  that 
the  committee  of  the  African  Company  had  faithfully 
discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  graat''"*  *""■ 
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CHAP,  tliousanJ  pounds  for  Tn.iiutainiiig  the  British  foi 
XX VII I.  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world,  Tbe  tiiiemy  w 
1708,  ])erfoctly  well  acquainted  with  the  weakness  of 
British  castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  had  (1 
known  us  well  how  to  execute  ^^ith  spirit  as  to  plan  w 
sagacity,  the  attempt  which^  in  the  course  of  the  | 
ceding  year,  they  made  upon  the  principal  British  ft 
lu  Guinea  would  have  succeeded,  and  all  the  other  I 
tlements  would  have  fklleu  into  their  haada  with< 
opposition'. 

The  longest  and  warmest  dehate  which  was  mainUun 
in  the  course  of  this  session  arose  from  a  motion  for  les 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  shortening  the  term  and  duration 
future  Parliaments;  a  measure  truly  patriotic,  agaii 
which  no  substantia!  argument  could  be  produo 
although  the  motion  was  rejected  by  the  majority, 
pretence  that,  whilst  the  nation  was  engao:ed  in  sucl 
dangerous  and  expeneivD  war,  it  would  he  improper 
think  of  introducing  such  an  alteration  in  the  form 
government.  Ueasoiis  of  equal  strength  and  solid 
will  never  be  wanting  to  the  patrons  and  uiiuisters 
corruption  and  venality.  The  alteration  proposed  t 
notlihi^  less  than  removing  and  annuUiiig  an  eucroai 
ment  which  had  been  made  on  the  constitution:  it  mfg 
have  been  eliected  without  the  least  pang  or  convulsi( 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation:  far  from  bei 
unreasonable  at  this  juncture,  it  would  have  euhanc 
the  national  reputation  abroad,  and  rendered  the  m 
more  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
convincing  them  that  it  was  supported  by  a  niinisl 
and  Parliament  who  stood  upon  such  good  terms  wid|^ 

t  Robert  HiwU^r  MtfiTLa  repreeentci,  in  a  petition  to  th«  Boiue*  tlwt  mm  oo ' 
vr&9  iiiflde  ia  the  QrltUli  rolonica  in  Amciricn.,  Ihc^  were  obKged  to  depcad  W 
a  preciiriouH  supply  of  tlut  cDimmiidity  fn>m  foroiguera  ;  he.  t[icTT.Tnpr,  ■■ffbrvJ 
uniK-rtD^te  tlic  nuikinE  of  inarino  ^t,  at  a  mndemte  price,  in  oDcuf  eUoaa> -caiOB 
at  lih  oivn  rlak  and  cLargi.\  pravtdn)  Li?  e<)u\i\  hv  Bci^ureil  in  ihe  ?nj>iytii«nc  of 
pru-fitfl  which  the  worlw  mi^'iit  produce*,  for  such  a  term  of  y«a.rs  na  iiii)*ht  wM 
the  lliiusfi  &  proper  And  adeijUHte  coaipcuKblJon  for  uu  ftrent  an  uiiilcrUkkiii;.  ' 
p«titimi  wa»  nrih'rcMl  Co  lie  upoD  the  taiile  ;  afl«rKk.rd9  n-nil.  niiil  ivf<m.->l  i 
cniTiiiiUtci^,  wlitL'Ii,  however,  nuwle  no  report. — A  circuniHtiinc-p  nnC  r««ilv 
cuuiiiv<l  fur,  uaik'jss  wp  eupputK  lli^  Hi-^uh.'  ut  Coauaoae  wcrv  vf  vpijiio-ii  iliat  m 
RTi  eril-rqintffl  tiiLghl  contributL'  lownrda  rendering  cur  cotoniM  toi>  indi^pwutlwu 
their  luolhi-^r  country.  Equnllj'  uiiciccuunlalili?  hvah  the  miafuriiii^f  nf  ^^M 
Liill,  liriMi^lit  ill  for  n-gdlatijig  the  mnniier  of  IWnsing  (.leliiiuwv,  wlikli  «^^| 
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jilo.  Indeed,  a  quick  succession  of  Parliaments  ini;^ht  chap. 
have  disconcerted,  and  perhaps  expelled,  that  spirit  or.^^^^"'. 
confidence  and  generosity  wbicb  now  so  remarkably  "^"■ 
espoused  and  gratified  the  sovereign's  predilection  for 
tlie  interest  of  Hanover.  Other  coiumittces  were  esta- 
blished, to  inquire  into  the  expense  incurred  by  new  lines 
and  fortifications  raised  at  Gibraltar;  to  examine  the 
orig-inal  standards  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  Eng- 
land, consider  the  laws  relating  to  them,  and  report  their 
observations,  together  with  their  opinion  of  the  most 
ellectual  raeaas  for  ascertaining  and  enforcing  uniform 
standards  to  be  used  for  the  future.  The  Commons  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  new  works  which  had  been 
raised  at  Gibraltar;  and  with  respect  to  the  weights  and 
measures,  the  committee  agreed  to  certain  resolutions, 
but  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  inquiry,  except 
an  order  for  printing  these  resolutions,  with  theajtpendix  ; 
however,  as  the  boxes  containing  the  standards  were 
ordered  to  be  locked  up  by  the  clerk  of  the  House,  in  all 
probability  their  intention  was  to  proceed  on  this  subject 
in  some  future  session.  On  the  ninth  day  of  June,  sundry 
liills  received  the  royal  assent  by  coniTnission,  his  majesty 
being  indisposed  :  and  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same 
month,  the  lords  commissioners  closed  the  session  with  a 
speech  to  both  Houses,  expressing  his  majesty's  deep 
sense  of  their  loyalty  and  good  aHection,  demonstrated 
in  their  late  proceedings,  in  their  zeal  for  his  honour  and 
real  interests  in  all  piirts,  in  their  earnestness  to  surmount 
every  difficulty,  in  their  ardour  to  maintain  the  war  with 
the  utmost  vigour  ;  proofs  ^hicJi  must  convince  mankind 
that  the  ancient  sjiirit  of  the  British  nation  still  8uhs.isted 
in  its  full  force.  They  were  given  to  undoretand  that 
the  king  had  taken  all  such  measures  aa  appeared  the 
most  conducive  to  the  accomplishraent  of  their  public- 
spirited  views  and  wishes ;  that  with  their  assistance, 
crowned  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the- conduct  and 
bravery  of  the  coiiibined  army,  bis  nuijesty  had  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  deliver  his  dominions  in  Germany 
from  the  oppressions  and  devastations  of  the  French,  but 
also  to  push  his  advantages  on  this  side  the  Rhine ;  that 
he  had  cemented  the  union  between  him  and  bis  good 
brother  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  new  engagements;  tha'' 
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tlie  Britisb  fleets  ami  amnos  were  now  actually  cii 
,  in  Huvh  ex]jedition9  as  appoarod  likely  to  annoy  tho  cnt 
in  tlie  most  sensible  mnnner,  and  to  proinot**  tlie  wel! 
and  prosperity  of  these  kingdoms;  iu  particular, 
serve  the  British  rij^lits  and  possessions  in  AmtTit 
to  make  France  feelj  in  those  parts,  the  real  streng'tl 
importance  of  Great  Britain.  The  Conimuus  were  tliaiil 
for  the  ample  supplies  wliich  they  had  so  freelvj 
unanimously  given>  and  assured  on  the  jtart  ^i 
majesty  that  they  should  be  managed  with  tlie^ 
frugal  economy.  They  were  desired,  in  conseijuence 
the  king's  earnest  rccomnieiulation,  to  promote  harnic 
and  good  agreement  amongst  his  faitliful  subjects; 
make  the  people  acijuaiuted  with  the  rectitude  e 
purity  of  liis  intentions  and  measures,  and  to  exert  th« 
Belves  in  maintaining  the  peace  and  good  order  of  I 
countryt  by  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  and  law 
authority.  fl 

Never,  surely,  had  any  sovereign  more  reiason  IP 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  his  miaisters.  and  the  spi 
of  his  people.  The  whole  nation  reposed  the  most  i 
bounded  confidence  in  the  courage  and  discretion  as  w 
as  in  the  integrity  of  the  minister,  who  sccuilmI  ea( 
upon  prosecuting  the  war  with  such  vigour  and  activ 
as  a]>peared  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  Cp 
Britain.  New  levies  were  made,  new  ships  put  in  co 
mission,  fresh  expeditions  undertaken,  and  fresh  conquc; 
projected.  SucJi  was  the  credit  of  the  administratit 
that  people  subscribed  to  the  government  loans  with  91 
prising  eagerness.  An  unusual  spirit  of  enterprise  a 
resolution  seemed  to  Inspire  all  the  individuals  that  cc 
stituted  the  army  and  navy  ;  and  the  passion  for  milit^ 
fame  diffused  itself  through  all  ranks  in  the  civil  depai 
ment  of  life,  even  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  popuLic 
such  a  remarkable  change  from  indolence  to  activii 
from  iudilTercnce  to  zeal,  from  timorous  caution  to  fei 
less  execution,  M'as  elfected  by  the  influence  ami  examf: 
of  an  intelligent  and  intrepid  minister,  who,  chagrined 
the  inactivity  and  disgraces  of  the  preceding  cainpaig 
had,  on  a  very  solenm  occasion,  lately  declared  bis  beli 
that  there  was  a  determined  resolution,  both  in  tlie  xa.\ 
and  military  commanders,  against  any  vigorous  ex( 
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of  the  national  power  in  the  service  of  the  country.  He 
aflirined,  that  tliou^'-h  his  majesty  apjieared  ready  to  em- 
hmce  every  nieasiire  propoiied  by  Ins  ministers  for  the 
hoiiuLir  and  interest  of  his  British  dominions,  yet  scarce 
a  man  could  ha  found  witli  whom  the  execution  of  any 
one  plan  iu  which  there  was  the  least  appearance  of  any 
danger  could  with  confidence  be  trusted.  He  particu- 
liu-ized  tlio  inactivity  of  one  general  in  Nortli  America, 
from  whose  abilities  and  persoaal  bravery  the  nation  had 
conceived  great  expectatioita  :  he  complained  that  this 
noble  eoinmiinder  had  exjfressed  the  most  contemptuous 
disregard  for  the  eivil  power  from  which  he  derived  his 
authority,  by  neglecting  to  transmit,  for  a  considerablo 
length  of  time,  any  other  advice  of  his  proceedings  but 
what  appeared  on  a  written  scrap  of  paper:  he  observed 
that,  with  a  force  by  lanii  and  sea  greater  than  ever  tlie 
nation  had  heretofore  maintained,  with  a  king  and 
ministry  ardently  desirous  of  redeeming  her  glory, 
succouring  her  allies,  and  promoting  her  true  interest,  a 
shameful  dislike  to  the  service  every  where  prevailed,  and 
{e\v  seemed  affected  with  any  other  zeal  than  that  of 
aspiring  to  the  highest  posts,  and  grasping  the  largest 
salaries.  The  censure  levelled  at  the  commander  in 
America  was  founded  on  mistake:  the  inactivity  of 
that  noble  lord  was  not  more  disappointing  to  the 
ministry  than  disagreeable  to  bis  own  inclination.  He 
used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  public,  but  liis  hands  were  effectually  tied 
by  an  absolute  impossibility  of  success,  and  his  con- 
duct stood  justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  sovereign.  A  par- 
ticular and  accurate  detail  of  his  proceeding  be  tmns- 
niitted  through  a  channel  which  ho  imagined  would  have 
directly  conveyed  it  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  but  the 
packet  was  said  to  have  been  purposely  intercepted  and 
suppressed.  Perhaps  lie  vi-as  not  altogether  excusable  for 
having  corresponded  so  slightly  with  the  secretary  of  state; 
hut  he  was  said  to  have  gone  abroad  in  full  persuasion 
that  the  ministry  would  be  change<l,  and  therefore  his 
assiduities  were  principally  directed  to  the  great  person- 
age who,  in  that  case,  would  have  superintended  ao'' 
directed  nil  the  operations  of  the  army.  All  sorts 
military  preparations  in  foundries,  docks,  arsenals,  raw 
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CHAP,   and  exercising  troops,  and  victualling-  Iransports^l 

xxvm.  j^jji^^,    parried    on  with   such  dili^nce  aud  dcspaJ^| 

iTftB.     seemed  to  jiromisean  exertitm  tliat  flouldsooii  oblit^r 

the   disagreeable  remembrance  of  past  diegpraco. 

beginning  of  the  year  was,  however,  a  little  cloir* 

a  general  concern  for  the  death  of  Iiis  niajcsiv's 

daugliter,  the  Princess  Caroline,  a  ladj'  of  the  mc 

emplary  virtue  and  amiable  character,  who   died  a| 

age  of  fortj-five,  sincerely  regretted  as  a  pattern 

aAected  piety  and  unbounded  benevolence. 

Se«*ii(t«Ee-     The  British  cruisers  kept  thesea  during  all  the 

Q^^*V™o-  ^f  winter,  in  order  to  protect  tlte  commerce  of  tbe 

dom,  and  annoy  that  of  the  enemy.  They  exerted  the 
selves  with  such  activity.and  their  vigilance  M-asottend 
■with  such  success,  that  a  great  number  of  prizes  we 
taken,  and  the  trade  of  France  almost  totallyextinguish* 
A  very  gallant  exploit  was  achieved  by  one  Captain  Bn 
commander  of  the  Adventure,  a  small  aroied  vessel 
the  govei-nnieut  service:  falling  in  with  the  Afaclian 
a  large  privateer  of  Dunkirk,  near  Dungeness,  hen 
her  aboard,  fastened  her  boltsprit  to  his  capstan,  an 
after  a  warm  engagement,  compelled  her  commander 
submit,  A  French  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns  was  taki 
by  Captain  Parker,  in  a  new  fire-ship  of  inferior  for* 
Divers  privateers  of  the  enemy  were  sunk,  burned, 
taken,  and  a  great  number  of  merchant-ships  fell  io 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Nor  was  the  success  of  t1 
British  ships  of  war  confined  to  the  English  channt 
At  this  period  the  board  of  Admiralty  received  inform 
tion  from  Admiral  Cotes,  in  Jamaica,  of  an  action  wlii* 
liappened  olftlie  island  of  Mispaniola,  in  the  month 
October  of  the  preceding  year,  between  three  Eng;Uj 
ships  of  war  and  a  French  squadron.  Captain  Forres 
an  ofiieer  of  <listinguished  merit  in  the  service^  had,  I 
the  ship  Augusta,  sailed  from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaic 
accompanied  by  the  Dreadnought  and  Edinhiirgli,  tindi 
tljc  command  of  tlio  C'ajitains  Suckling  and  Laneda 
He  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cape  Francois,  an^H 
service  he  literally  performed  in  tlie  face  of  the  Frvn* 
squadron  under  Kei'sin,  lately  arrived  at  that  place 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  commander,  piqued  i 
himself  thug  insulted  by  an  inferior  armament, 
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to  coine  forth  and  give  them  battle;  and  that  he  might 
either  take  them,  or  at  least  drive  them  out  of  the  seas, 
BO  as  to  afroid  a  free  passage  to  a  great  nuoiber  of  tiicr- 
chaut-shfps  then  lying  at  the  Cape,  bound  for  Europe,  bo 
took  every  precaution  which  he  thought  necessary  to 
ensure  success.  He  reinforced  his  squadron  with  some 
store-ships,  mounted  with  g'uns,  and  armed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  supplied  the  deficiency  in  his  complements  by 
taking  on  board  eeanien  from  the  merchant-ships,  and 
soldiers  from  the  garrison.  Thus  prepared,  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  stood  out  to  sea,  having  under  hrs  command 
(bur  large  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  stout  frigates. 
They  were  no  sooner  perceived  advancing,  than  Captaia 
Forrest  held  a  short  council  with  his  two  cajitaina. 
"  Gentlemen,  (said  he,)  you  know  our  own  strengthj  and 
see  that  of  the  enemy:  shall  we  give  them  Imttle  T' 
They  replying  in  the  affirmative,  he  added,  "Then  fight 
them  we  will;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost:  return  to 
your  8iii[»s,  and  get  them  ready  for  engaging."  After 
this  laconic  consultation  among  these  three  gallant  offi- 
cers, they  bore  down  upon  the  French  squadron  without 
further  hesitation,  and  between  three  aud  four  in  tho 
afternoon  the  action  began  with  great  im|>etuosity.  Tha 
enemy  exerted  themselves  with  uncommon  sjiiirit,  con- 
jicious  that  their  lionourwas  peculiarly  at  stake,  and  that 
they  fouglit  in  eighty  as  it  were,  of  their  own  coast,  which 
was  lined  witli  people,  expecting  to  see  them  returu  in 
triumph.  But  notwithstanding  all  tlieir  endeavours,  their 
eomuiodore,  after  having  sustained  a  severe  engagement, 
that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  found  his  ship  in  such 
a  shattered  condition  that  he  made  a  signal  for  one  of 
his  frigates  to  oome  and  tow  him  out  of  the  line.  His 
example  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  squadron,  which, 
by  this  assistance,  with  the  favour  of  the  land  breeze, 
and  the  approach  of  night,  made  shift  to  accomplish  their 
escape  from  the  three  British  ships,  which  were  too  much 
disabled  in  their  masts  and  rigging  to  prosecute  their 
victory.  One  of  the  French  sfjuadron  was  rendered 
altogether  unserviceable  for  action :  their  loss  in  men 
amounted  to  three  hundred  killed,  and  as  many  wounded; 
whereas  that  of  the  English  did  not  much  exceed  one- 
third  of  this  number.     Nevertheless,  they  were  so  muo' 
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CHAP,    damaged  that,  being  unable  to  keep   tlie  i 

.  turned  to  Jamaifii,  nm]  tbe  French  commodore  sch 
the  opportunity  of  sailiiij^  with  a.  great  cuiivoy  for  Karo 
Tlie  courage  of  Captain  FoireBt  wns  not  more  conspii 
ous  in  his  engagement  with  tlie  French  squnilron  a 
Cape  Fran(;-ois,  tlian  his  conduct  and  sagacity  in  ^H 
sequent  adventure  near  Port-au-Prince,  a  Frenclfl 
bour,  3itua.ted  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  •weSU 
pftrt  of  Tlispaniola,  behind  the  small  ishuHl  of  Gona 
After  M.  dc  Kersin  had  taken  his  departure  from  Cn 
Fmn(,wSj  for  Europe,  Admiral  Cotes,  beating'-  up  to  wii 
ward  from  Port  Uoyal  in  Jamaica,  with  three  ships 
the  line,  received  iutelhgence  that  there  was  a  Fren 
fleet  at  Port-au-Princo  ready  to  sail  on  their  return 
Europe  J  Captain  Forrest  then  presented  the  iidnii 
with  a  plan  for  au  attack  on  this  place,  and  urged 
earnestly.  This,  however,  was  declined,  and  Capb 
Forrest  directed  to  cruiso  oft'  the  ieiand  Gonave  fort 
days  only,  the  admiral  enjoining  him  to  return  at  i 
expiration  of  the  time,  and  rejoin  the  squadron  at  Cb 
Nicholas.  Accordingly,  Captain  Forrest,  in  the  Augus 
proceciled  up  the  bay,  between  the  islaud  Gonave  a 
Hispaniola,  with  a  view  to  execute  a  plan  w  Inch  he  )i 
himself  projected.  Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  thou 
he  perceived  two  sloops,  he  forbore  chasijig,  that 
might  not  risk  a  discovery:  for  the  same  purpose 
hoisted  Dutch  colours,  and  disguised  his  ship  with  t 
paulins.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  be  discovered  sev 
sail  of  ships  steering  to  the  westward,  and  lianled  frc 
tlieni,,  to  avoid  suspicion;  but  at  the  approach  of  nic 
gave  chase  with  all  the  sail  he  could  carry.  Abnut  fr 
he  perceived  two  sail,  one  of  which  fired  a  gun,  and  t 
other  made  the  best  of  her  way  for  Leoganne,  aiioth 
harbour  in  the  bay.  At  tins  period  Captain  Forrt 
reckoned  eight  sail  to  leeward,  near  another  port  calli 
Petit  Goave:  coming  up  with  the  ship  whicli  bad  fin 
the  gun,  she  submitted  without  opposition,  after 
hailed,  and  told  her  captain  what  he  was,  produc 
of  his  largest  cannon,  and  threatened  to  sink  her 
should  give  tlie  least  alarm.  He  forthwith  sliiftL-d  tl 
prisoners  from  thia  prize,  and  placed  on  board  of  herfigr 
and-thirty  of  his  own  crew,  with  orders  to  stand  '     "    ' 
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reach  that  liarbour.  Then  he  made  sail  after  the  rest,  ^^^' 
aiul  in  the  dawn  of  the  nioriung',  finding  himself  in  the  ''*"• 
middle  of  liieir  fleet,  he  began  to  fire  at  them  all  in  their 
turns,  as  he  couhl  bring  his  guns  to  bear;  they  returned 
the  fire  for  some  time;  at  leug-th  the  Marguerite,  the 
Solide,  aTid  the  Theodore,  struck  their  colours.  These 
being  secured,  were  afterwards  used  in  taking  tbe  Man- 
rice,  Le  Grftnd,  and  La  Flore;  the  Brilliant  also  sub- 
mitted; and  the  AKirs  made  sail,  in  hopes  of  escaping; 
hut  the  Angusta  coming  up  with  her  about  noon,  she 
Jrkewise  feM  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Thus,  bv  a 
well-conducted  strattigeni,  a  whole  fleet  of  nine  sail  were 
taken  by  a  single  ship,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  four  or 
five  harbours,  in  any  one  of  which  they  would  have  found 
iniinediate  shelter  and  security.  The  ]iirizes,  which  liajV' 
penod  to  be  richly  laden,  were  safely  conveyed  to  Jamaica, 
and  there  sold  at  public  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oaptorst  who  may  safely  challenge  history  to  produce  such 
another  instance  of  success. 

The  ministry  having  determined   to  make  vigorous  Fronch 
efforts  against  the  enemy  in  North  America,  Admiral  Eiubj'ra. 
Boscawen  was  vested  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  sucwasot 
destined  for  that  service,  and  sailed  from  St.  Helen's  on  0^1^^^ 
the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  when  the  Invincible,  of  Fr^Dgh 
seventy-four  gims,  one  of  the  best  ships  that  constituted  jp[vcn 
his  squadron,  ran  aground,  and  perished;  but  her  men»  ^1""'^'='" 
stores,  and  artillery  were  saved.     In  the  course  of  the  mw^ 
Bucceeding  month.  Sir  Edward  Ilawke  steered  into  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  with  another  squadron,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept any  supplies  from  Franco  designed  for  Capo  Breton 
or  Canada;  and  about  the  same  time  the  town  of  Emb- 
den,  belonging  to  his  Prussian  majesty,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  suddenly  retrieved  by 
the  conduct  of  Commodore  Holmes,  stationed  on  that 
coast,  who  sent  up  two  of  his  entail  ships  to  anchor  in 
the  river  between  Knock  and  the  city.     The  garrison, 
amounting  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  finding 
themselves  thus  cutoff  from  all  commtinicatioii  with  the 
country  below,  abandoned  the  jdace  witli  great  precipi- 
tation,, and  some  of  their  baggage  being  sent  otf  by  water, 
was  taken  by  the  boats  which  the  commodore  armed  '' 
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that  purpose.  It  was  in  the  same  moiitli  timt  the  Admi* 
ralty  receive*!  advice  of  another  niJvantage  by  sea,  whicli 
17*8.  had  been  gained  hy  Admiral  Osborne,  while  he  cruised 
between  Cape  rie  Gatt  and  Carthagena,  oa  the  coast  cf 
Spain.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  STarch  be  fcH  in 
w^ith  a  French  sfjuadron,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  do 
Qnesne,  consisting  of  four  sbips,  namely,  the  Foudroyant. 
of  eighty  giins,  the  Orphee,  of  sixty-four,  the  Oriflamine. 
of  fifty,  and  the  Pleiade  frigate,  of  twenty-four,  in  their 
passage  from  Toulon  to  reinforce  M.  de  la  Clue,  Mho 
Jiad  tor  some  time  been  blocked  up  by  Adoiiral  Ostmrne 
in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  Tlie  enemy  no  sooner 
perceived  the  English  squadron  than  they  dispersed,  ani! 
steered  different  courses;  then  Mr.  Osborne  detached 
divers  ships  in  pursuit  of  each,  while  he  himself,  with  the 
body  of  his  fleet,  stood  ofl'for  the  bay  of  Carthagenn,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  French  squadron  Mliieh  lay 
there  at  anchor.  About  seven  in  the  eveuing*.  the 
Orphee,  having  on  board  five  hundred  men,  struck  to 
Captain  Storr,  in  the  Revenge,  who  lost  the  calf  of  one 
leg  in  the  engagement,  during  which  lie  was  sustained 
by  the  ships  Berwick  and  Preston.  The  Monmouth,  of 
sixty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Gardner,  engaged 
the  Foudroyant,  one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  French 
navy,  mounted  with  fourscore  cannon,  and  containing 
eight  hundred  men,  under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis 
du  Quesne,  The  action  wa.^  maintained  witli  great  fury 
on  both  sides,  and  the  gallant  Captain  Gardner  lost  his 
life:  nevertheless  the  fight  was  continued  with  lyiahal* 
ing  vigour  by  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  Carkett,  and  the  Fou- 
droyant disabled  in  such  a  manner  that  her  coninmnder 
Btruek  as  eoon  as  the  other  English  shijis,  the  Swiftsuro 
and  the  Hampton-eourt  appeared.  This  mortifying  step, 
however,  he  did  not  take  until  lie  saw  his  ship  lie  like  & 
wreck  u|K)n  the  water,  and  the  decks  covered  with  car- 
nage. The  Oriflanime  was  driven  on  shore  under  the 
castle  of  Aiglos,  by  the  bIujis  Montague  and  Monarque, 
commanded  hy  the  Captains  Uwvley  and  Montague,  who 
could  not  complete  their  destruction  without  violating 
the  neutrality  of  Sjiain.  As  for  the  PleiadL-  frigate,  8h« 
made  her  escape  by  being  a  prime  sailer.  This  waa  A 
eevere  stroke  upon  the  enemy,  who  not  only  lost  two  of 
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their  capital  sliips,  but  Haw  tliem  added  to  tlie  navy  of  CHAP, 
Great  Britain;  and  tlie  disaster  was  followed  close  by 
another,  ivhich  tliey  could  not  help  feeling  with  equal 
sensibility  of  mortiHcatJon  nnd  chagrin.  In  the  beginning' 
of  April,  Sir  Edward  Ilawko,  steering  with  his  squadron 
into  Basqne-road.  on  IIr^  coast  of  Pofctou^  discovered  off 
the  isle  of  Ai.x  a  French  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  with  six  frigates,  and  forty  trunsjtorts, 
biwing  on  board  three  thousand  troops,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stoi'es  and  pi-ovisionsi,  intended  as  a  supjily  for 
their  settlements  iu  North  America.  Tiiey  no  sooner 
w  the  English  admiral  advancing,  than  they  began  to 
slip  their  cables,  and  fly  In  the  utmost  confusion.  Some 
of  them  escaped  by  sea,  but  a  great  number  ran  luto 
shoal  water,  where  they  could  not  be  pursued ;  and  next 
morning-  they  appeared  aground,  lying  on  their  broad- 
sides. Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  rode  all  night  at 
anchor  abreast  of  the  isle  of  Aix,  furnished  the  ships 
Intrepid  and  Medway  with  trusty  pilots,  and  sent  them 
farther  in  when  the  flood  began  to  make,  with  orders  to 
sound  ahead,  that  he  might  know  whether  there  was  any 
possibility  of  attacking  the  enemy;  but  the  want  of  a 
suflicient  depth  of  water  rendered  the  scheme  impracti- 
cable. In  the  mean  time,  the  French  threw  overboard 
their  cannon,  stores,  and  ballast;  and  boats  and  launches 
from  Rochefort  were  employed  in  caiTying  out  warps,  to 
drag  their  ships  through  the  soft  nmd,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  water-borne  by  the  flowing  tide.  By  tliese 
means  their  large  ships  of  war.  and  many  of  their  traiis- 
portSj  escaped  into  the  river  Charente;  but  their  loading 
was  lost,  and  the  end  of  their  equipment  totally  defeated. 
Another  convoy  of  merchant-ships,  under  the  protection 
of  three  frigates.  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  a  few  days  before, 
had  chased  into  the  harbour  of  St.  Martin's  in  tlie  isle 
of  Rhe,  where  they  still  remained,  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity for  hazarding  a  second  departure :  a  third,  consisting 
of  twelve  sail,  bound  from  Bourdeaux  to  Quebec,  under 
convoy  of  a  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  was  encounteroil 
at  sea  by  one  British  ship  of  the  line  and  two  fire-ships, 
which  took  the  frigate  and  armed  vessel,  and  two  of  the 
convoy  afterwards  met  witli  the  same  fate:  but  this  ad- 
•vantage  was  overbalanced  by  the  loss  of  Captain  James 
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CiiAP.    JTume,  commander  of  the  Pluto  fire-ship^  a  liravo  l 

'  plislieil  oHictT,  wUu,  in  an  Tirieqiml  ponihrit  with  I 
enemy,  refused  to  quit  the  dock,  even  when  he  was  i 
abledt  and  fell  gloriously,  cuvercd  with  winimls,  oxho 
ing  the  people,  with  hts  latest  breath,  to  continue^ 
engagement  while  the  ship  could  swim,  and  acquit  ^M 
selvoB  witli  honour  in  the  service  of  their  countrj.^ 
On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Hay  the  Itaieoiinablc 
French  ship  of  the  line,  mounted  with  sixty-four  canD< 
having  on  board  six  hundred  and  thirty  men,  rommand 
by  tlie  Prince  de  Mombazon,  Chevalier  de  liuhan,  w 
in  her  passage  from  Port  I'Orient  to  Brest,  attacked 
Captain  Dennis,  in  the  Dorsetshire,  of  seventy  guns,  » 
taken  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which  one  hu 
dred  and  sixty  men  of  the  princess  complement  wt 
killed  or  wounded,  and  he  sustained  great  damage  in  1 
hull,  sails,  and  rigging.  These  successes  were  liowei 
chequered  by  the  tidings  of  a  lamentable  disaster  tl 
befel  the  ship  Piince  Oeorge,  of  eighty  guns,  comuuLnd 
by  the  Rear-Admiral  Broderick,  in  his  passa^  to  t 
Mediterranean.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of  April,  betwe 
one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  dreadful  fire  broke  c 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  and  raged  with  sucb  fa 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  elforts  of  the  ofliccrflfl 
men  for  several  hours,  the  flames  increased,  and  tb^l 
being  consumed  to  the  water's  edj;?,  the  remnant  su: 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  horror  and  cc 
sternation  of  such  a  scene  are  not  easily  deseribi 
When  all  endeavours  proved  fruitless,  and  no  hope 
preserving  the  ship  remained,  the  barge  was  hoisted  0 
for  the  preservation  of  the  admiral,  who  entered  it  i 
eordingly;  but  all  distinction  of  persons  being  now  ab 
lislied,  tijc  seamen  rushed  into  it  in  such  crowds  tlmt 
a  few  moments  it  overset.  The  admiral,  foreseeing  th 
this  would  be  the  case,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and  coi 
mitting  himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  saved  1 
the  boat  of  a  merchant-ship,  after  he  had  sustained  hii 
self  in  the  sea  a  full  hour  by  swimming.  Captain  Pavto 
who  was  the  second  in  command,  remaineri  npon  |] 
quarter-deck  as  long  as  it  was  posaibte  to  keep  that  9k 
tiou,  and  then,  descending  by  the  stern  ladder,  had 
good  fortune  to  be  taken  into  a  boat  belonging  t( 
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Aldemey  sloop.   The  hull  of  the  sliip,  mastg,  and  rin-ginpf,    oiiap. 

Mere  now  in  a  blaze,  bursting  tremendously  in  several ' 1. 

part*  througK  horrid  clouds  of  smoke ;  nothing  was  beard  '''""'■ 
but  the  crackling;  of  the  flames,  mingled  with  the  dismal 
cries  of  terror  and  distrnction  ;  nothinn-  was  seen  but  acts 
of  frenz)'  and  desperation.  The  miserable  wretches,  af- 
frighted at  the  horrors  of  such  a  conflagration,  sought  a 
fate  less  dreadful,  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  and  about 
three  hundred  men  were  preserved  by  the  boats  belonging 
to  some  ships  that  accompanied  the  admiral  in  bis  voyage, 
but  five  hundred  perished  tn  the  ocean. 

The  King  of  Great  Britain  being  determined  to  renew  Descent  si 
bis  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  France,  ordereil  a  very  j,^'"^  '^'" 
formidfible  armament  to  be  equipped  for  that  piirjuose. 
Two  powerful  squadrons  by  sea  were  destined  for  the 
service  of  this  expedition  :  the  first,  consisting  of  eleven 
great  ships,  was  commanded  by  Lord  Anson  and  Sir 
Edward  Hawke;  the  other,  composed  of  four  ships  of 
the  line,  seven  frigates,  six  sloops,  two  fire-ships^  two 
bombs,  ten  cutters,  twenty  tenders,  ten  store-ships,  and 
one  hundred  trans|K>rt8,  was  put  under  the  direction  of 
Commodore  Ilowe,  who  bad  signalized  himself  by  his 
gallantry  and  conduct  in  the  course  of  the  last  fruitless 
expedition.  The  plan  of  a  descent  upon  France  liaviug 
lieen  adopted  by  the  ministry,  a  body  of  troops,  consist- 
ing of  sixteen  regiments,  nine  troojfs  of  light  horse,  and 
six  thousand  marines,  was  assembled  for  the  execution  of 
this  design,  and  embarked  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  a  nobleman  who,  though  lie  did 
not  inherit  all  the  military  genius  of  his  g^andfather^  yet 
far  excelled  him  in  the  amiable  and  social  qualities  of 
the  heart,  he  was  brave  beyond  all  question,  generous 
to  profusion,  and  good-natured  to  excess.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  assisted  by  the  counsels  of  Lord  Georgo 
Suckville,  second  in  comnmnd,  son  to  the  Duke  of 
Doraet ;  an  officer  of  experience  and  reputation,  who 
had,  in  the  civil  departments  of  government,  exhibited 
proofs  of  extraordinary  genius  and  uncommon  application. 
The  troops  having  been  encamped  for  some  time  upon 
tiie  Isle  of  Wight,  were  embarki  '  "  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  the  two  fleets  sailed  I  beginning  of  June 
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CHAP.    Cancallc  for  several  ilays,  during  wliieb  a  Jesi^n' 
XXV! II.  jjj^yg  Ijpj,^  formed  for  jitUickiaig  Gmnville,  whicj 
176M.     txjen  reconnoitred  liy  some  of  the  engineers : 

consequence  of  their  report,  tite  scheme  was  laid' 
and  tlie  fleet  stood  out  to  sea,  where  it  was  exposed 
some  rongli  weather.  In  a  few  days,  the  wind  blowing 
a  northern  direction,  they  steered  again  towards 
French  coast,  nnil  ran  in  with  the  land  near  Havre- 
Grace,  where  the  flat-bottomed  boats  provided  for  la 
ing  were  hoisted  out,  and  a  second  disembarkal 
expected.  But  the  wind  blowing  violently  towards 
evening,  the  boats  were  reshlppcd.  and  the  fleet  oblij 
to  quit  tlie  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dang-cre  of  a  I 
shore.  Next  day,  the  weather  being  more  moderate,  t] 
returned  to  tlie  same  station,  and  orders  were  given 
prepare  for  a  descent;  but  the  Duke  of  Marlboroi 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  coast  in  an  open  cut 
accompanied  by  Commodore  Howe,  thought  proper 
waive  the  attempt.  Tlieir  nest  step  was  to  bear  a^ 
before  the  wind  for  Cherbourg,  in  the  neigbbourhood 
which  place  tlie  fleet  came  to  anchor.  Here  }<oiJie  of 
transports  received  the  fire  of  six  different  batteries;  i 
a  considerablebodyof  troops  appeared  in  arms  to  disp 
the  landing :  nevertheless,  the  general  resolved  that 
forts  Querqncville.  THoramet,  and  Galot,  should 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  fii^st  regimeat  of  guai 
The  soldiers  were  actually  distributed  m  the  ilat-botton 
boats,  and  every  preparation  made  for  this  etiterpr 
when  the  wind  began  to  blow  with  such  violence  t 
the  troops  could  not  be  landed  without  tho  most  imi 
nent  danger  and  difficulty,  nor  properly  sustained  inc 
of  a  re]>ul9e,  even  if  the  disembarkation  could  have  bt 
efiected.  This  attempt,  therefore,  was  laid  aside ;  bul 
the  same  time  a  resolution  taken  to  stand  in  towards  1 
shore  with  the  whole  fleet,  to  cover  a  general  landing. 
disposition  was  made  accordingly;  but  the  storm  incre 
ing,  the  transports  ran  foul  of  each  other,  and  the  $h. 
were  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  a  lee-shore^  for  the  g. 
blew  directly  upon  the  coast;  besides,  the  provisi< 
began  to  fail,  and  the  hay  for  the  horses  was  almost  a 
Bumed.  These  concurring  reasons  induced  tlie 
luanders  to  postpone    the   disembarkation    to    a 
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favotimbic  opportunity'.  The  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.  and 
tlie  tempest  abating,  they  steered  for  tbclsle  of  Wight, 
aud  next  djij*  ancliorcd  at  St,  Helen's.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  an  enterprise  achieved  with  considerable  success, 
if  we  consider  tlie  damage  done  to  the  enemy's  sliippiDg", 
and  the  oilier  olyects  which  the  ministry  had  in  view, 
namely,  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  channel,  and 
make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  German  allies,  hy 
alarming  the  French  king,  and  obliging  him  to  employ  a 
great  nuiuher  of  troops  to  defend  his  coast  from  insidt 
and  invasion  :  but  whether  such  a  miglity  arntanicnt  was 
necessary  for  the  accomphshment  of  these  petty  aims, 
and  whether  the  same  aniiament  might  not  have  been 
employed  in  executing  schemes  of  infinitely  greater 
advantage  to  the  nation,  we  shall  leave  to  the  judtciuus 
readers  own  reflection. 

Tlic  designs  upon  the  coast  of  France,  though  inter- 
rui>ted  by  tempestuous  weather,  were  not  as  yet  laid  aside 
for  the  whole  season :  but^  in  the  mean  time,  the  troops 
were  disembarked  on  the  ]sleof  Wight;  aud  one  brigade 
marched  to  the  northward,  to  join  a  body  of  troops,  with 
which  the  government  resolved  to  augment  the  army  of 
the  allies  in  Germany,  commanded  by  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord 
George  SackvilEe  being  appointed  to  conduct  this  British 
corps  upon  the  continent,  the  command  of  the  marine 
expeditions  devolved  to  Lieutenant-General  Bligh,  au 
old  experienced  officer,  who  had  served  witti  reputation; 
and  his  royal  highness  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  volunteer  with  Comniodoro 
Howe,  in  order  to  learn  tlie  rudiments  of  the  sea-service. 
The  remainder  of  the  troops  being  re-embarked,  and 
everything  prepared  for  the  second  expedition,  the  fleet 
sailed  from  St.  IlelenV  on  the  first  of  August;  and  after 
a  tedious  passage,  from  calms  and  contrary  M'iuds,  an- 
chored on  the  seventli  in  the  bay  of  Clierbourg.  By  this 
time  the  enemy  had  intrenched  tlieniselve*  within  a  line, 
extending  from  thefortEcoeurdevi  lie,  which  stands  about 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cherbourg,  along  the  coast 
fur  the  space  of  four  milcs",  fortified  whli.  several  batteries 
at  ])roper  distances.  Behind  this  iutieuchment  a  body 
of  horse  and  infantry  appeared  in  red  and  blue  uniforms ; 
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CHAP,    but  118  tliey  ilid  not  advance  to  the  open  beach, 
xxMii,  j,jg^.  ^.j^g  J.UJJ  j^  landing^  the  British  forces.      Al 

"**^  bomb-keteh  had  been  sent  to  auclior  near  the  toi 
throw  some  shells  into  the  piace,  as  a  feint  to  amuf 
enemy,  and  deceive  them  with  regard  to  the  place  q£| 
emlHirkatioii,  while  the  general  had  determined  t^| 
about  a  league  to  the  westward  of  Querqueviflp,  the  m 
western  foit  in  the  bay.  The  other  bomb-ketches  bei 
posted  alongshore,  did  considernble  execution  upoDi 
intrenchnients,  not  only  by  throwing  8hen»  io  the  irei 
May.  but  alao  by  using  ball  mortars,  filled  with  gp 
quantities  of  balls,  which  may  be  thrown  to  a  great  d 
t^nce,  and,  by  scattering  as  they  fly,  do  abuinlnnce 
mischief.  While  these  ketches  fireJ  M'ithout  ceasii 
the  grenadiers  and  guards  were  rowed  regularly  osbt 
in  the  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  landing  without  opfw 
tiou,  instantly  formed,  on  a  small  open  portion  of  t 
beach,  with  a  natural  breast-work  in  their  froQt.  bavi 
on  the  other  side  a  hollow  way,  and  a  village  rising  I 
yoad  it  with  a  sudden  ascent:  on  the  left,  the  grou 
was  intersected  by  hedges,  and  covered  with  orcban 
and  from  this  quarter  the  enemy  advanced  in  ord 
The  British  troops  immediately  quitted  the  breast-wo 
ia  order  to  meet  them  half  way,  and  a  straggling  I 
began ;  but  the  French,  edging  to  the  left,  took  pon 
siou  of  the  liill,  from  whence  they  ptqueered  with  t 
advanced  posts  of  the  English.  In  the  nieau  time,  I 
rest  of  the  infantry  were  disembarked,  and  the  enemy 
night  retired.  As  the  light  troops  were  not  yet  landt 
General  Bligh  encamped  that  night  at  the  vilEage 
Erville,  on  a  piece  of  ground  that  did  not  extend  abc 
four  hundred  paces ;  so  that  tlio  tents  were  pitch edj| 
crowded  and  irregular  roanncr.  Next  moTnin^H 
general  having  received  intelligence  that  no  parlies 
the  enemy  wore  seen  moving  on  the  hill,  or  in  the 
and  that  fort  Querqueville  was  entirely  abandoned,! 
ft  disposition  for  marching  in  two  columns  to  Chorl 
An  advanced  party  took  immediate  possession  of  Qu< 
queviile;  and  the  line»  and  batteries  along  the  she 
were  now  deserted  by  the  enemy.  The  British  fore 
marching  behind  St.  Auine,  Ecoeurdevillo,  llonitnot 
La  Galet,  found  the  town  of  Cherbourg  likewise 
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doncJ,  and,  tlie  gates  being  open,  entered  it  witliout 
opposition.  The  citizens,  encouraged  by  a  manifesto 
contiiiiiiiiiyi;  u  promise  of  protecttoHf  wbich  bad  been  pub- 
lislicd  and  distributed  in  order  to  quiet  their  apprehen- 
siiins,  received  tbeir  new  guests  with  a  good  grace,  over- 
whelming them  with  civilities,  for  which  they  met  with 
a  very  ungrateful  return  ;  for  as  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  not  regularly  encamped  and  superintended,  the  sol- 
diers were  at  liberty  to  indulge  tbemseives  in  riot  and 
licentiousness.  All  night  tong  they  ravaged  the  adja- 
cent country  without  restraint;  and  as  no  guards  bad 
been  regularly  placed  in  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
Cherbourg,  to  prevent  disorders,  the  town  itself  wae  not 
exempted  frouj  pillage  and  brutality.  These  outrages, 
however,  were  no  sooner  known,  than  the  general  took 
immediate  steps  for  putting  a  stop  to  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  preventing  all  irregularities  for  the  future. 
Next  morning  the  place  being  reconnoitred,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy,  without  delay,  all  the  forts  and  the 
basin ;  and  the  execution  of  this  design  was  left  to  the 
engineers,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet  and  artil- 
lery. Great  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  upon 
the  harbour  and  basin  of  Cherbourg,,  which  at  one  time 
was  considered  by  tlie  French  court  as  an  object  of  great 
importance,  from  its  situation  respecting  the  river  Seine, 
as  well  as  the  opposite  coast  of  England ;  but  as  the 
works  were  left  unfinished,  in  all  appearance  the  plan 
had  grown  into  dlssreputation.  The  enemy  had  raised 
several  unconnected  batteries  along  the  bay;  but  the 
town  itself  was  quite  open  and  defenceless.  While  the 
engineers  were  employed  in  dernolisbing  the  works,  the 
light  horse  scoured  the  country,  and  detaclnnents  were 
every  day  sent  out  towards  Walloign,  at  the  distance  of 
four  leagues  from  Oherbourg,  where  the  enemy  were 
encamped,  and  evtry  hour  received  reinforcements, 
Several  skirmishes  were  fought  by  the  out-parties  of 
each  army,  in  one  of  which  Captain  '  '  '  !iv-  a  gallant 
young  otticer,  who  hnd  been  very  iusl 
ing  the  light  horse,  was  mortally  wonni 
and  Iiasin  of  Cherbourg  \h  '  stn 
all  the  forts  in  the  neigi 
pieces  of  brass  cannon  a 
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CfiAi'.    ships  n  contribution,  amounting-  to  about  tliree  t 
C_ I  pouiiUs  Mterling,  wns  exactfc!  upon  the   town,  and 
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of  ro-envbiirkiition  concerted;  as  it  ajipwired, 
ruport-s  of  peasants  and  deserters,  that  tlie  enei 
already  inereusod  to  a  furniidablL-  iiuinbor^  A  sl^ 
trciichnienl  bciiij;;  raised,  suHiciont  to  defend  tho 
division  tluit  should  Ije  rt'-i-iiibarked,  the  stores  ntii 
lory  wero  sliippod,  and  the  light  horses  conveyed  oi 
tht'ir  ruspectivo  tninsports,  by  means  of  platfonns 
ill  the  flat- bottomed  vessels.  On  tlie  sixteenth  ^M 
August,  at  tliirce  o'clock  in  the  morning;  tlio  ^| 
marched  from  Cherbourg  down  to  the  beach,  and 
embarked  at  Furt  Galet,  Mitbout  the  least  disturbu 
from  the  enemy. 
^2^'^^J  This  service  being  ha]}pily  performed,  the  fleet  set  f 
for  the  coast  of  England,  and  anchored  in  tUo  rand 
Weymoutlif  under  the  high  land  of  Portland.  In  ti 
days  it  weighed,  and  stood  again  to  the  southward ;  b 
was  obliged,  Ijy  contrary  winds,  to  return  to  the  san 
riding.  The  second  eftbrt,  Ijowever,  vaa  moro  eflVctuJ 
The  fleet  with  some  difficulty  kept  the  sea,  and,  stecrii 
to  the  French  coast,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of  < 
Lunaire,  two  leagues  to  the  westward  of  St.  MaIcK 
against  which  it  was  determined  to  make  another  s 
tempt.  Tiic  sloops  and  ketches  being  ranged  along  shoi 
to  cover  the  disembarkation,  tho  troops  lauded  on  a  fa 
open  beach,  and  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  was  sent ' 
the  harbour  of  St.  Briac,  above  the  toivn  of  St.  jSIalot 
where  they  destroyed  about  fifteen  small  vessels;  bi 
St.  Maloes  itself  being  [iroperly  surveyed,  appeared 
be  above  insult,  citlier  t'roni  the  land-forces  or  tlte  shi 
ping.  The  mouth  of  the  river  that  forms  its  baj-in  e 
tends  above  two  miles  in  breadtii  at  its  narniwest  pai 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  land  batteries;  am 
entrance  is  defended  by  such  forte  and  batteries 
ships  of  war  could  not  pretend  to  silence,  considering 
difficult  navigation  of  the  channels:  besides  fifty  piee 
of  large  cannon  planted  on  these  forts  and  batterii>%  tl 
enemy  liad  mounted  forty  on  the  west  side  of  the  towi 
"msin  was,  moreover,  strengthened  I 
armed  vessels,  whose  guns  might 
batteries  that  coul 
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on  sliore,  as  well  as  upon  sliips  entering 
cbaintel.  For  tliese  suWtautiiil  reasons  tlie  design  against 
SuTMaloca  was  dropped;  but  tbe  general  being  unwilling 
to  re-enibark  without  having  taken  some  step  for  the 
further  annoyance  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  penetrate 
into  tlie  country,  conducting  his  motions,  however,  so  as 
to  be  near  the  fleet,  which  had  by  this  time  quitted  the 
hay  of  St.  Lunaire,  ivhere  it  coukl  not  ride  with  anj 
safety^  and  aaehored  in  tbe  bay  of  St.  Cas,  about  three 
It-agues  to  the  westward. 

On  Friday,  the  eighth  of  September,  General  BHgh, 
with  his  httle  army,  began  bis  inarch  for  Guildo,  at  the 
distance  of  niae  miles,  which  he  reached  in  the  evening ;, 
next  day  lie  crossed  a  little  gut  or  inlet  of  tbe  sea,  at  low 
water,  and  his  troops  being  incommoded  by  the  peasants, 
who  fired  at  them  from  hedges  and  bouses,  he  sent  a 
priest  "nTtli  a  message,  intimating-  that,  if  they  would  cot 
desist,  be  would  reduce  their  bouses  to  asbes.  No  re- 
gard being  paid  to  this  intimation,  tbe  houses  were  actu- 
ally set  ou  fire  as  soon  as  tbe  troops  had  formed  their 
camp  about  two  miles  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  inlet. 
Nest  morning  lie  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Matlgnon, 
where,  after  some  smart  skirmishing,  tbe  French  piquets 
apjieared,  dmwn  up  in  order,  to  tbe  number  of  two  bat- 
talions; but  having  sustained  a  few  shot  from  the  Eng- 
lish field-pieces,  and  seeing  tbe  grenadiers  advance,  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  General  Dligh  continuing  his  route 
through  tbe  village,  encamped  in  the  open  ground,  about 
three  miles  from  the  hay  of  St.  Cas,  which  was  this  day 
reconnoitred  for  re-embarkation  ;  for  he  now  received  un- 
doubted intelligence  that  tbe  Duke  d'Aiguillou  bad  ad- 
vanced from  Brest  to  Lambale,  within  sis  miles  of  the 
English  camp,  at  tbe  head  of  twelve  regular  battalions, 
six  sf|uadrons,  two  regiments  of  militia,  eight  mortars, 
and  ten  pieces  of  cannon.  Tbe  bay  of  St.  Cas  was  co- 
■vered  by  an  intrencbnient  which  the  enemy  had  thrown 
up,  to  prevent  or  oppose  any  disembarkation ;  and  od 
the  outside  of  this  work  there  was  a  range  of  sand-hills 
extending  along  shore,  which  could  have  served  as  a  cover 
to  the  enemy,  from  whence  they  might  have  annoyed  the 
troops  in  re-embarking;  for  this  reason  a  proposal  was 
made  to  the  general  that  the  forces  should  bo  re-embarked 
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from  a  fair  open  lieacii  on  the  left.  Ijetwceci  St.  Cas  and 
Guildo;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  anO,  indeed,  tbo 
sube%queiit  operations  of  the  armj  sarouretl  stronglv  of 
blind  security  ami  ra^h  presumption.  Had  the  troops 
decamped  in  the  night  without  noise.,  in  all  probnbilitT 
thej  would  have  arrived  at  the  beach  before  the  French 
had  received  the  lca:8tintetlige[iee  of  their  motion;  and, 
in  that  case,  the  whole  aruir,  consisting  of  about  six 
thou^nd  men,  might  hare  been  re-cmborked  without 
the  least  interruption ;  but,  instead  of  this  cantioun 
manner  of  proceeding,  the  drums  were  beaten  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  if  with  intention  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  enemy,  "who  forthwith  repeated  the  siudc  sig- 
nal. The  troops  were  in  motion  before  three;  and  though 
the  length  of  the  inarch  did  not  exceed  three  miles,  the 
halts  and  interruptions  were  so  numerous  and  freqnciit, 
that  they  did  not  arrive  on  the  beach  of  St.  Cas  till  nine. 
Then  the  embarkation  was  begun,  and  might  have  been 
happily  finished,  Iiad  tltc  transports  lain  near  the  shore, 
and  reeeived  the  men  as  last  as  the  boat*  could  have 
conveyed  them  on  board,  without  distinction;  but  roanr 
ships  rode  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  every  boat 
carried  tlie  men  on  board  the  respective  transports  to 
which  tliey  belonged  ;  a  punctilio  of  diBposition  by  whicli 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  unnecessarily  consumed.  The 
small  sliipsand  bomb-ketches  were  brought  re-ar  thc&lioro 
to  cover  the  embarkation ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  sea-officers  wore  stationed  on  the  beach,  t^j  superin- 
tend tiie  boats'  crews,  and  regulate  the  service;  bot,  not- 
withstanding all  tlieir  attention  and  authority,  some  of 
the  boats  were  otherwise  employed  than  in  conveying 
the  unhappy  solJierH.  Had  all  the  cutters  ami  small 
craft  belonging  to  the  fleet  been  properly  oeeupiod  ID 
this  service,  the  disgrace  and  disaster  of  the  day  would 
scarce  have  liappenoil.  The  liritiah  forces  had  skirmished 
a  little  on  the  march,  but  no  considerable  body  of  the 
enemy  appeared  until  the  embarkation  was  began  ;  then 
they  took  possession  of  an  eminence  by  a  windmill,  and 
forthwith  opened  a  battery  of  ten  cannon  antl  eight  moi^ 
tars,  from  whence  thoy  fired  with  considorahio  eHeot 
upon  the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  boats  in  their 
passage.   They  afterwards  began  to  march  down  the  tiilf. 
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coveroil  by  n  liollow  way  on  tUeir  left,  with  a 
tlcsi^n  to  gain  a  wood,  where  they  mrgUt  form  and  es- 
tand  tliemaelvea  along-  tlie  front  of  the  English,  and  ad- 
vance against  them  under  shelter  of  the  sand-hilla;  but 
in  their  descent  they  sultei'Bd  extremely  from  the  cannon 
and  mortars  of  the  shipping,  which  made  great  havoc, 
and  threw  tlicni  into  confusion.  Thetr  line  of  march 
down  the  hiil  was  staggered,  and  for  some  time  cou- 
tinued  in  suspense;  then  they  turned  off"  to  one  side, 
extended  themselves  along  a  hill  to  tlieir  left,  and  ad- 
vanced in  a  hollow  way^  from  whence  they  suddenly 
rushed  out  to  the  attack.  Tliough  the  greater  part  of 
the  British  troops  were  already  embarked,  the  rear-guard, 
consisting  of  all  the  grenadiers,  and  half  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  gnards,  remained  on  the  shore,  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  hundred,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Dury.  This  officer,  eeeiug  the  French  advance,  or- 
dered his  troops  to  form  in  grand  divisions,  and  march 
fi-om  behind  the  bank  that  covered  them,  in  order  to 
charge  the  enemy  before  they  could  bo  formed  on  the 
plain.  Had  this  step  been  t^ken  when  it  was  first  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Dury,  before  the  French  were  disengaged 
from  the  hollow  way,  perhaps  it  might  have  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  disconcert  and  throw  them  into  confusion; 
but  by  this  time  they  had  extended  themselves  into  a 
very  formidable  front,  and  no  hope  remained  of  being 
able  to  withstand  such  a  superior  number,  Instead 
of  attempting  to  fight  against  such  oddg  in  an  open 
field  of  battle,  they  might  have  retreated  along  the  beach 
to  a  rock  on  the  left,  in  which  progress  tlieir  right  flank 
would  have  been  secured  by  the  intrenchmeiit;  and  the 
enemy  could  not  ha\-o  pursued  them  along  the  shore, 
without  being  exposed  to  such  a  fire  from  the  shipping, 
as  in  nil  probability  they  could  not  have  sustained.  This 
scheme  was  likewise  proposed  to  Mr.  Dury;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  infatuation.  The  I 
English  line  being  drawn  up  in  uneven  ground,  began  ' 
_  the  action  with  an  irregular  fire  from  right  to  left,  which  I 
P  the  enemy  returned  ;  but  their  usual  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution seemed  to  forsake  them  on  this  occaition.  Tliey  ^ 
I  saw  themselveg  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  and  cut  in  i 
pieces ;  their  officers  dropped  on  every  side ;  and  all  hope  J 
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of  retreat  was  now  intercepted.  In  this  cruel  diJcmm" 
their  sp trite  failed;  they  were  seized  with  a  pauic ;  they 
faltered,  they  broke;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  engtigemeiit  began  they  fled  in  the  utmost  oonfuBioD, 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  who  no  sooner  saw  them  ^'tve 
way  than  they  fell  in  among'  them  witU  their  bayonets 
fixed^  and  made  a  great  carnage.  General  Dury  being 
dangerously  wounded,  ran  into  the  sea,  where  he  perished; 
and  this  was  the  fate  of  a  great  number,  officers  as  well 
as  soldiers.  Many  swam  towards  the  boats  and  vessels, 
which  were  ordered  to  give  them  all  manner  of  assist- 
ance ;  butby  far  the  greater  number  were  either  butchered 
on  the  beach,  or  drowned  in  the  water:  a  small  body, 
however,  instead  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  sea,  re- 
tired to  the  rock  on  tlie  left,  where  they  made  a  staod, 
until  they  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  then 
surrendered  at  discretion.  The  havuc  was,  moreover, 
increased  by  the  shot  and  shells  discharged  from  the 
battery  which  the  enemy  bad  raised  on  the  hill.  The 
slaughter  would  not  have  been  so  great,  had  not  the 
French  soldiers  been  exasperated  by  th&  fire  from  the 
frigates,  which  was  still  maintained  even  after  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  routed  ;  hut  this  was  no  sooner  silenced 
by  a  signal  from  the  commodore,  than  the  enemy  ex- 
hibited a  noble  example  of  moderation  and  humanity,  in 
granting  immediate  quarter  and  protection  to  the  van- 
quished. About  one  thousand  chosen  men  of  the  Eng- 
lish anny  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  on  this  occa- 
sion:  nor  WEts  the  advantage  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
French  troops,  among  whom  the  shot  and  shells  from  the 
frigates  and  ketches  had  done  great  execution.  The 
clemency  of  the  victors  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
British  troops  in  this  expedition  had  been  shamefulliy 
guilty  of  nmniudiug,  pillaging,  burning,  and  other  ex- 
cesses. ^Var  is  so  dreadful  in  itself,  and  so  severe  in  its 
consequences,  that  the  exercise  of  generosity  and  coni- 
passion^  by  which  its  hoirurs  are  mitigated,  ought  eve-r 
to  be  applauded,  encouraged,  and  imitated.  We  ought 
also  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to  deserve  this  treatment 
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tions,  maintain  the  mostrij^id  discipline  amotig  the  troops, 
and  religiously  abstuin  from  all  acts  of  violence  and  op- . 
pression,  Tbu?,  a  laudable  emulation  will  undoubtedly 
ensue,  and  the  powers  at  war  vie  uith  each  otiier  in  hu- 
manity anil  politeness.  In  other  respects,  the  com- 
mander of  Jin  invading  armament  ivill  always  find  bia  ac- 
count in  being  well  with  the  common  people  of  the 
country  in  wbich  the  descent  is  made.  By  civil  treat- 
ment and  seasonable  gratifications,  they  "vvill  be  encou- 
mgod  to  bring  into  the  camp  regular  supplies  of  provision 
and  refreslmiont ;  they  will  mingle  Mith  the  soldiers,  and 
even  form  friendships  among  them ;  serve  as  guide?, 
messengers,  and  interpreters ;  let  out  their  cattle  for  hire 
as  draft-liorscs.  work  in  their  own  persons  as  day-labourers; 
discover  proper  fords,  bridges,  roads,  passes,  and  defiles; 
and,  if  artfully  managed^  communicate  nianv  useful  hints 
of  intelligence.  If  groat  care  and  circumspection  bo  not 
exerted  in  maintaining  discipline,  and  bridling  the  licen- 
tious disposition  of  the  soldiers,  such  invasions  will  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  miscarriage  and  disgrace:  for 
this,  at  best,  is  but  a  piratical  way  of  carrying  on  war; 
and  the  troops  engaged  in  it  are,  in  some  measure^  de- 
bauched by  the  nature  of  the  service.  They  are  crowded 
together  in  transports,  where  the  minute  particulars  of 
military  order  cannot  be  observed,  even  though  the  good 
of  the  service  greatly  depends  upon  a  due  observance  of 
these  forms.  The  soldiers  grow  negligent,  and  inatten- 
tive to  cleanliness  and  the  exterior  ornaments  of  dress; 
they  become  slovenly, slothful,  and  altogether  unfit  for  a 
return  of  duty;  they  are  tumbled  about  occasionally  in 
ships  and  boats,  landed  and  re-embarkcd  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner,  under  a  divided  and  disorderly  command: 
they  are  accustomed  to  retire  at  the  first  report  of  an 
approaching  enemy,  and  to  take  shelter  on  another 
element :  nay,  their  email  pillaging  parties  are  often 
obliged  to  fly  before  unarmed  peasants,  Tlieir  duty  on 
such  occasions  is  the  most  unmanly  part  of  a  soldier's 
office;  namely,  to  ruin,  ravage,  and  destroy.  They  soon 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  pillage,  and  are  habituated  to 
rapine:  they  give  loose  to  intemperance, riot, and  intoxi- 
cation; commit  a  thousand  excesses;  and,  when  the 
enemy  appears,  run  on  board  the  ships  with  their  booty. 
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Thus  the  dignity  oF  the  service  is  debased  :  they  k 
sense  of  honour  and  of  sliame:  tUey  arc  no  longer  re- 
stricted by  military  laws,  nor  overawed  hy  the  authority 
of  officers:  in  a  word,  they  degenerate  into  a  species  of 
lawless   buccaneers.     From  such  a  total   relaxation  of^ 
morals  and  discipline,  what  can  ensue  but  riot,  confusion,  H 
dishonour,  and   defeat?     AU  the  advantage  that  can  ho  ~ 
expected  from  these  sudden  starts  of  invasion  will  scarce 
overbalance  the  evils  we  have  mentioned,  together  with 
the  extraordinary  expense  of  equipping  armaments  of 
this  nature.      True   it   is,   these   descents  oblige    the 
French  king  to  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hia 
troops  for  the  defence  of  his  maritime  places ;  they  servo  fl 
to  ruin  the  trade  of  hia  eubjccts,  protect  the  navigation  " 
of  Great  Britain,  and  secure  its  coast  from  invasion ;  but 
these  purposes  might  be  as  effectually  answered,  at  a  much 
emaller  expense,  by  the  shipping  alone.     Should  it  he 
judged  expedient,  however^  to  prosecute  this  desultory 
kind  of  war,  the  comuianders  employed  in  It  will  do  well 
to  consider,  that  a  descent  ought  never  to  be  hazarded 
in  an  enemy's  country,  without  having  taken  proper  prif 
cautious  to  secure  a  retreat;  that  the  severest  discipline 
ought  to  be  i>renervud  during  i\\\  the  operations  of  tliu 
campaign;  that  a  general  ought  never  to  disembark  hut 
upon  a  well-concerted  ])lan,  nor  commence  his  military 
transactions  without  some  immediate  point  or  object  in 
view;  ihata  re-embarkation  ought  never  to  be  attt*mpted. 
except  from  a  clear  open  beach,  where  the  approaches  of 
an  enemy  nhiy  be  seen,  and  the  troops  covered  by  the 
fire  of  their  shipping.  Those  who  presumed  to  reflect  upou 
the  particulars  of  this  last  expedition,  owned  themselves 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  general  in  to- 
maiuing  on  shore  after  the  design  upon  St.  Maloes  was 
laid  aside;  in  penetrating  go  far  into  the  country,  with- 
out any  visible  object;  neglecting  the  repeated  intelli- 
gence which  he  received;  communicating,  by  beat  of 
drum,  his  midnight  motions  to  an  enemy  of  double  his 
force;  loitering  near  seven  hours  in  a  march  of  three 
miles;  and,  lastly,  attempting  the  re-enibarkation  of  tlje 
troojw  at  a  place  where  no  proper  measures  had  been 
taken  for  their  cover  and  dofuneo.     Alter  the  action  of 
St.  Cas,  sonie  civilities,  by  nies:sagc,  j]as».ed  Iwtwetu  thu 


Duke  d'Aiguillon  and  the  English  eomnmiiiTcrs,  who 
were  fjivourcd  witli  a  list  of  the  prisoners,  iiicludiuji;  four 
soa-captains;  and  assured  that  the  wounded  shouhl  re- 
ceive all  possihle  comfort  and  assistance.  Tbese  mattere 
heing  adjusted.  Commodore  Ilowb  returned  with  the 
fleet  to  Spitliead,  and  the  soldiers  M'ere  disembarked. 

The  success  of  the  attempt  upon  Cherbourg  had  ele- 
vated the  people  to  a  degree  of  childish  triumpli,  ami 
tlie  government  thought  proper  to  indulge  this  [letulaut 
spirit  of  exultation,  by  exposing  twenty-one  pieces  of 
French  cannon  in  Hyde-j)ark,  from  whence  they  were 
drawn  in  procession  to  the  Tower,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace.  Front  this})inuaclc  of  elation  and  jirido 
they  were  jirecipitated  to  the  ahyss  of  despoudenco  or 
dejection,  by  the  account  of  the  miscarriage  at  St.  Cas» 
which  buoyed  up  the  spirits  of  the  French  in  the  pamo 
pro|jortion.  The  people  of  that  uatiau  began  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  such  cordial  after  the  losees  they  had  sus- 
tained, aud  the  ministry  of  Versailles  did  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  this  advantage:  they  published  a  pompous 
narmtive  of  the  battle  at  St.  Cas,  and  magnified  into  a 
mighty  victory  the  puny  check  which  they  had  given  to 
the  rear-guard  of  an  inconsiderable  detachment.  The 
people  received  it  with  imjilicit  belief,  because  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  passions ;  and  congratulated  them- 
selves upon  their  success  in  hyperboles,  dictated  by  that 
vivacity  so  peculiar  to  the  French  ration.  Indeed,  these 
are  artifices  which  the  ministers  of  every  nation  find  it 
necessary  to  use  at  certain  conjunctures,  in  governing  tho 
turbulent  and  capricious  multitude.  After  the  mis- 
fortune at  St.  Cas,  nothing  further  was  attempted  by 
that  armament;  nor  was  any  enterprise  of  importance 
achieved  by  the  British  ships  in  Europe  during  tho  course 
of  this  summer.  Tlie  cruisers,  however,  still  continued 
active  and  alert.  Captain  Hervey,in  the  ship  Monmouth, 
destroyed  a  French  ship  of  forty  guns  at  the  island  of 
Malta ;  an  exploit  of  which  the  Maltese  loudly  com- 
plained, as  a  violation  of  their  neutrality.  About  twenty 
sail  of  small  French  vessels  were  driven  ashore  on  tho 
rocks  of  Bretagncj  by  some  cruisers  belonging  to  the  fleet 
commanded  by  Lord  Auson,  after  a  smart  engagement 
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montli  of  November  tlie  Bellitjueux,  a  French 
of  war,  mounted  with  sistv-four  guns,  haviDg,  by  mistake, 
run  up  St.  George's  channel,  and  ancliored  in  LudcIt- 
road,  Cajitain  Saumarez,  of  the  Autcdope,  then  Iviiig  tu 
King-road,  immediately  weiglted  and  went  in  quest  of 
her,  according  to  the  advice  he  had  received.  \\'hun  he 
apjieared,  the  French  captain  heaved  up  his  anchor,  and 
made  a  show  of  prepiirin^  for  an  engagement;  but  soon 
hauled  do^^n  his  cuEuurs,  and,  without  liring  a  sliot. 
surrendered,  with  a  complement  of  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  men,  to  a  ship  of  inferior  force,  both  in  number 
of  ha.iids  and  weight  of  metal.  By  this  time  the  Engliwh 
privateers  swarmed  to  such  a  degree  iu  the  channel,  that 
scarce  a  French  vessel  durst  quit  the  harbour,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  little  or  no  booty  to  be  obtained. 
In  this  dearth  of  legal  prizes,  some  of  the  adventurers 
were  tempted  Co  commit  acts  of  piracy,  and  actually  rifled 
the  slitps  of  neutral  nations.  A  Dutch  vessel,  having  on 
board  the  baggage  and  domestics  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis do  Pignatelli,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  boarded  three  times  suc- 
cessively by  the  crews  of  three  diiFerent  privateers,  who 
forced  the  hatches,  rummaged  the  hold,  broke  open  and 
rifled  the  trunks  and  boxes  of  the  ambassador,  insulted 
and  even  cruelly  bruised  his  officers,  stripped  his  do- 
mestics, and  carried  off  his  effects,  together  with  letters 
of  credit,  and  a  bill  of  exchange.  Complaints  of  these 
outrages  being  made  to  the  court  of  London,  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty  promised^  in  the  Gazette,  a  rewariioffive 
hundred  pounds,  without  deduction,  to  anv  person  wlio 
should  discover  the  offenders  concerned  in  these  acts  of 
pimcy.  Some  of  them  were  detected  accordingly,  and 
brought  to  condign  punishment. 

The  Dutch  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  very  con- 
sidernble  traffic,  not  only  in  taking  the  fair  advantages  of 
their  neutrality,  but  al-so  in  supplying  the  French  with 
naval  stores,  and  transporting  the  prodncc  of  the  French 
sugar  colonies  to  Europe,  as  carriers  hired  by  the  proprie- 
tors. The  English  government,  incensed  at  tliis  unfair 
commerce,  prosecuted  with  such  fiagraut  partiality  for 
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thi>ir  enemies,  issued  orders  for  the  cruisers  to  arrest  all    criAP. 

sbips  of  neutral  powers  that  should  liave  Frencli  property  , _}^ 

on  board;  and  these  orders  were  executed  with  rigour  '7^' 
and  severity.  A  great  number  of  Dutch  ships  were 
tiiker,  aud  condemned  as  legal  prizes,  both  in  Kngland 
and  Jamaica:  sometimes  the  owners  met  with  hard  mea- 
sure, and  some  crews  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
barbarity.  The  subjects  of  tlie  United  Provinces  raised 
a  Joud  clamour  against  the  English,  for  having,  by  these 
captures,  violated  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  particular 
treaty  of  commerce  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  republic.  Remoustrances  wore  made  to  the  English 
minis'try,  who  expostulated,  in  their  turn,  ■with  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States-General ;  and  the  two  nations  were 
inflamed  against  each  other  fl'ith  the  most  bitter  animo- 
sity. The  Briti(»h  resident  at  the  Hague,  in  a  conference 
with  the  states,  represented  that  the  king  his  master 
could  not  hope  to  see  peace  speedily  re-established,  if 
the  neutral  princes  should  assume  a  right  of  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  his  enemies ;  that  he  expected,  from  their 
known  justice,  and  the  alliance  by  which  they  were  so 
nearly  connected  with  his  subjects,  they  would  honestly 
abandon  this  fraudulent  commerce,  and  agree  that  naval 
stores  should  be  comprehended  in  the  class  of  contraband 
commodities.  He  answered  some  articles  of  the  com- 
plaints they  had  made  with  an  appearance  of  candour 
aud  moderation  ;  declared  his  majesty's  abhorrence  of 
the  violences  which  had  been  committed  upon  the  sub- 
jects  of  the  United  Provinces ;  explained  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  English  goveniment  to  bring  the 
oftenders  to  justice,  as  well  as  to  prevent  such  outi-ages 
for  the  future;  and  assured  them  that  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty }iad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  renew  and  main- 
tain, in  full  force,  the  mutual  confidence  and  friendship 
by  which  the  maritime  powers  of  England  and  Holland 
had  been  bo  long  united. 

These    professions  of  esteem  and  affection  were  notxiieirh- 
sufticieut  to  quiet  the  minds,  and  appease  the  resertmcnt^  I"°""J'(i' 
of  the  Dutch  merchants;  and  the  French  party,  which  smte^. 
M-as  both  numerous  and  powerful,  employed  all  their  art*^**^"' 
and  influence  to  exasperate  their  passions,  and  widen  the 
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breach  between  the  two  nations.  The  court  of  Versailles 
di<l  not  tail  to  seize    this  opportunity  of  insinuation: 
while,  on  one  hand,  their  ministers  and  einissaries  in 
Holland  exaggerated  the  indio'nities  and  injuries  wliich 
the  states  had  sustained  from  the  insolence  and  rajtacity 
of  the  English ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  flattered  and 
cajoled  them  with  little  advantages  in  trade,  and  fr^rtnal 
professiuiii^  of  respect.     Such  was  the  memorial  de!ivere<l 
by  the  Count  D'Affry,  Intimating  that  the  empress-queen, 
being  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  employing  all  her 
forces  to  defend  her  heredita,ry  dominions  iu  Germany, 
she  had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Osteud 
and  Nieuport;  and  applied  to  the  French  king,  as  her 
ally  nearest  at  baud,  to  garrison  these  two  places,  which, 
however,   should  be  restored  at  the  peace,  or  sooner,  ■ 
should  her  imperial  majesty  think  proper.     Tlie  spirit  of 
the  Dutch  merchants,  at  tliia  juncture,  and    their  senti-  ^ 
meats  with  respect  to  England^  appeared  with  Tery  high  ■ 
colouring  in  a  memorial  to  the  States-General,  Hubscribed 
by  tMO  Imndred  and  sixty-nine  traders,  composed  and 
presented  with  equal  secrecy  and  eircumspoctioQ.     In 
this  famous^  remonstrance  they  eomjdained,  that  the  vio- 
lences and  unjust  depredations  committed  by  the  English. 
ships  of  war  and  privateers  on  the  vessels  and  efteeta  of 
them  itnd  tlieir  fellow-subject*  were  not  only  continued, 
but  daily  multii>lied  ;  and  cruelty  and  excess  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  of  wanton  barbarity,  that  the  petitioners  I 
were  forced  to  implore  the  assistance  of  their  high  mighti- 
nesses to  protect,  in  the  most  efficacious  manner,  the 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  were  the  two  sinews  of  fl 
the  republic.     For  this  necessary  purpose  they  offered  to 
contribute  each  his  contingent,  and  to  arm  at  their  own 
chargo ;  and  other  propositions  were  made  for  an  imme-  ■ 
diato  augmentation   of  the  marine.     AVhile   this    party 
industriously  exerted  all  their  puwer  and  credit  to  effect 
a  rupture  with  England,  the  princess  gouvemaute  em-  ■ 
ployed  all  her  interest  and  address  to  divert  (hent  from 
this  object,  and  alarm  them  with  respect  to   the  power 
and  designs  of  France;  against  which  she  earnestly  ex- 
horted  them  to  augment  their  military  forces  by  land, 
that  they  might  bo  prepared  to  defend  themselves  against  ■' 
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all  invasion.     At  the  same  time  she  spared  no  pains  to    chap. 
adjust  the  differences  between  her  husband's  country  and  ^^^^"i 
her  father's  kingdom ;  and,  without  doubt,  her  healing     i'*^- 
counsels  were  of  great  efficacy  in  preventing  matters  from 
coming  to  a  very  dangerous  extremity. 
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